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Art. I. Traites tie Legislation Civile et Penale ; precceles ile Principes 
Cicneiyux de Legislation^ et d'^une Vue d’*un Corps complei de Drt>it ; 
termives par un JEssai stir P Influence des terns et des iieux relativement 
aux Lois. Par M. Jci'cniie Bentliam, Junsconsulte Anglois. Pu- 
blics ell I rancois par M. Dumont dc Geneve, d’apres les Mauuscrit4» 
coufies par PAuteur. 8vo. 3 tom. Paris, an X, . 1602. 

^ HE title-page of this work exhibits a curious instance df the 
division of labour, and of the combinations that hold to- 
gether the literary commonwealth of Europe. A living author 
consents to give his productions to the world in the language 
of a foreign editor ; and the speculations of aii English philoso- 
pher are published at Paris under the direction of a redacteur 
irom Geneva*. This arrangejnent is not the most obvious or na- 
tural in the world ; nor is it very flattering to the literature of 
this country ; but we have no doubt tliat it was adopted for suf- 
ficient reasons. 

It is now about fifteen years since Mr Benthaiu first announced 
to the world his design of composing a great work on the princi- 
ples of morals and legislation. The specimen wliich he then 
gave ol his plan, and of his abilities, was calculated, we think, 
to excite considerable expectation and considerable alarm in the 
reading part of the community. While the author displayed, 
in many places, great originality and accuracy of thinking, and 
gave proofs tJiroughout of a very uncommon degree of acuteness 
and impartiality, it was easy to perceive that he was encumber- 
ed with the magnitude of his subject, and that his habits of dis- 
cussion were but ill adapted to render it popu]lar witli the greater 
part of his readers. Though fully possessed of his subject, he 
scarcely ever appeared to be master of it, and seemed evidently 
to move in his new career with great anxiety and great exertion, 
VOL. IV. KQ* T. A In 
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larm is increased by every thii^ which renders it probable that 
sucli acts may be frequently repeated. In one case^ and one of 
coi'.sidcr.able atrocity, there is no alarm at all ; because the only 
beings who can be affeclcd by it, are incapable of fear or sus- 
picion — ^this is tlie case of infaniicide : and Mr Bcntham inge- 
niously observes, that it is probably owing to this circumstance 
that the laws of many nations Iiavc been so extremely indifferent 
on that subject. In modern Europe, however, he conceives that 
they are barbarously severe. In the case of crimes a^iiinst tlu* 
community, such as misgovernment of all kinds, the danger a- 
gain is generally inlinitelv greater than the alarm. 

The remedies which law has provided againM the miscliiff of 
crimes, Mr Bcntlr.uu says, are of four orders; prexentive — re- 
pressive — compensatory — or simply penal. Upon the subject of 
co 3 iipcnsari*Vi or satisfaction, Mr Bentham is most copious anil 
most origir ; and under the title of satisfaction in honour, he 
presents us with a very cool, acute, and judicious inquiry into 
the effecifl of duelling,' which he repr<.»cnts ns the only remedy 
wh’ch rJie impolicy or impotence of our Icgi'^lators has left for 
such offences.* We do iioi think, however, that the same good 
sense prevails in the sketch which he subjoins of the means that 
might be employed to punish insults and attacks upon the honour 
of individuals. According to the enormity of the offence, he is 
for making the delinquc t pronounce a discourse of humiliation, 
either standing or on In. knees before the offended party, and 
clothed in emblema ii ii jobes, with a mask of a characleristii 
nature on his hea l, occ. There are countries perhaps wheie 
such contrivances ujiglil nn^wer ; but, with us, they would r-oi 
only be ineff’ciu 1, but ridiculous. 

In the ch; of punishments, Mr BcnJliam wishes Icgisl.itfiT’i 
to recoiled, taaf punisliment is itself an evil, and that it consists 
pf five pirrs; the evil of re&traint~lhc evil of suffciiiig — the 
pvil of apprehension — the evil of groundless persecution, and the 
evils tha* .xleiid to the innocent connexions of the dvdinqiient. 
por tlicso reasons, he is anxious that no punishment sliould 
inflicted without a real cause, or w ithout being llkv;ly to influ- 
ence the will, or where other remedies might have been em- 
ployed, or in cases where the crime ptoducc^ less evil than the 
pumshmciif. These admonitions arc proper, and, we dare say, 
siitcere ; but they certainly are not recommended by their no- 
velty. 1 nc punishments which Mr Bcutliam approves, arc* such 
a!' are susceptible of degrees, uiiilbrin in their nature, atial<)gous 
to the ofi'.'ice, proportionate to Uh* temptation, economical and 
remiss!bl-'\ He docs not approve of puTitshirig with death, and 
makes a r^uxrk upon tin- penal ^ode of which has been 
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so often re])eatcd by foreigners that it seems nc Igngor to operate 
as a reproach on the natives. 

Ill the section upon the indirect means of preventing crimes, 
there is a great deal of genius and strong reasoniti thougli tliefe 
are many things that are set down in too rash and ticrc'Tptory 
a manner, and some that arc supported with a decree oi Hip- 
pancy’" not very suitable fo the occasion. I'hc fiic main .'.ourtes 
of offence he thinks are, want of occupation, the angry passions, 
the passion of the sexes, tlie love of intoxication, and the love 
of gain. As society advances, all these Jose a good deal of their 
mischievous tendency, excepting the last ; against which, of coarse, 
tJic Icgislatuio should be more vigilant than over. In the gradual 
jiredominance of the avaricious passions o's er all the rest, liow- 
ever, Mr Bentham sees many topics of cf»i!sohilion, and coii- 
clud<*s this pari of his work with declaniig ihal it should be the 
great objccl of tJic criminal law to reduce* all offciucs to that 
s[>ecies wdjich can be completely atoned ibr and repaired by 
]>jiyment of a sum of money. It is a part of In’s system, wliicli 
we have forgot Icn 1o mention, that pctMUis so ii>jured should in 
all cases be entitJed lo reparation out of the public purse. 

Tills closes Mr Benthimi’s view of the principles of criminal 
jurisprudence, and IcrminaNjs that portion of his great work 
which is coni lined in the present publication. The separate 
dissertations ’which arc annexed, and occupy the greater part of 
the third volume, relate to the same general subject, and possess 
a considerable' degree of. Interest. The first is a proposal for 
consfnicling prisons and houses of c:orrection, in such a foim, 
IIS to admit of the whole interior being seen at once from a 
ecnh.i) ])oint, where Mr Hcnlham is for having a small chamber, 
fitted up v\ilh blinds, where llic inspector either is, or is sup- 
posed lo be, cotislamly present. 7*his he calls a PanoptiquCy and 
promises ruThcr greater things from its adoption than are very 
likcJly to follow. It has been adopted, however, we believe, in 
several parts of England with considerable advantage. A bride- 
well upon the same construction has subsisted tor upwards of ten 
years in this city. 

The next dissertation ii on the methods and the expediency 
of promulgating the laws, and the reasons on whicli they ai-e 
founded : illustrated by an extract from the penal code which 
Mr Bentham promises one day to give to the world. 

The last discourse, which is by far the most interesthig, is up- 
on the influence of time and place iJi questions of legislation. 
Mr Bentham illustrates liis notions as lo the cautions lo be ob- 

sex“vcd 

■ r ’" ” '* ■»■■■■ -.■■■ - ■» ■ . 

'*■ See in parlkiibr Vol. III. p. 3C). 57, &c. 
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served in the transp];izUatiou of laws, by stating, with some de- 
tail, the changes and cjunlifLcations that would be necessary in 
transferring to Bengal those laws that are generally admired and 
approved of in England. He then examines the effects of time 
on laws and on society, and, with his usual acuteness and pre- 
cision, points out the obvious errors into which those philoso- 
phers have been betrayed who have either called in question the 
possibility of great aniclioTa+i«nis, or indulged in visions of abso- 
lute perfectibility. Tiie whole of this treatise, whicli coincides 
in subject with the great work of Montesquieu, is written with 
mudi force of reasoning and vivacity of manner. We regret 
that our limits will not permit us to enter more fully into the 
&ubje6t, and can safely recommend the perusal of it to a larger 
<Jass of readers than vve can venlurc to bespeak for the rest of 
the publication. 

U2:>on the whole, we lake our leave of this publication w'ith 
some feelings of fatigue, but wiili sentiments of the greatest re- 
spect for the talents of the author. It must be our fault if our 
readers feel only the former. So large a qiianlitv of original 
reasoning has seldom, wc believe, been produced by one man 5 
and the defects of Mr Benthain’s book, as well as its excellencies, 
are ruch as to assure us, that he has drawn the whole of it from 
the stores of his own understanding, and scarcely ever conde- 
scended either to assist or to correct his speculations by the lights 
which might have been furnished from without. Notwithstanding 
all that M. Dumont has done to render the work popular, wc are 
afraid that it will have fewer readers than it deserves. These 
who do read it, will also dissent, we should imagine, from many 
of the author’s fundamental principles ; but they will infallibly 
be delighted with the .sagacity and independence which dis- 
tinguishes all his speculations, and will look forward witli impa- 
tience to the ijublicalioii of hi.s entire system. 


’AaTk If.- Voyage Phgiiqnr et Lithologique datis ta Campmn \ is'c, Pat 
Sciplon Breislac. Traduit du Mauuscrit It alien, par le General 
l^ommereuil, tii deux Volumes. Pans, an XI. 


A FTER contemplating the agitations of the moral and political 
world, and the annihilation of the prejudices and wreck of 
the institutions which ages had held sacred, wc survey with com- 
placency the immutable tranquillity of the earth, the peaceful 
succession of the seasons', and the uniform reproduction of animal 
and vegetable life. Yet this earth, apparently so tranquil, is preg- 
nant with the mo^t tremendous causes of desotation, and .some- 
times abandons devoted districts to all the horrors of volcanic ex- 
plosion, and the av/ful attendant phenomena. Countries the most 

rich 
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rich in fertility and cultivation, cities the mcst ancient and popu- 
lous, have been lost beneath stones and ashes, or ovcrwhclnu d by 
fiery torrents ; their very site has been ingulphtd, and become the 
vortex of eruption, or die bason of a pestilential lake. Etjually 
beyond the power of human prescience to foresee, or of lumiaii 
energy to conlroiJ, these terrible operations aie .sumetinics direct- 
ed to devastate countries of ancicuL formal ion, and somclinics lo 
create new territories, whose future feriilily tends to repaj^ the 
desolation that accompanied their j.TCKjuction. 

Tile most celebrated and most dcluditful portions of Italy have 
been modified or formed by the agency of lire. 'I'lie rock, of the 
Capitol, which Roman vanity called eiernal, is the tolleiir.g edge 
of a crater ; and the Campania Felice has been the creation of 
successive la\as, and owes its exuberant fertility to frequent 
showers of volcanic ashes. 

Italy presents every v iriety and gradation of volcanic and pseud o- 
volcanie phenomena. Near its northern boundary, the basalts 
and amygdaloids of the Vinceutine are of dubiim.s tennationj and 
the Eugancan mountains in the Paduan territory have not an in- 
dispu«e(t claim to an igneous origin. The transverse portion of 
the Appenincs, from Parma to Bologna, is noted for eructations 
of mud, and emi.ssious of inflamed gas ; and tJie south of Tusca- 
ny contains the celebrated Lagoni, and the extinct volcanoes of 
RIontc Flora and Raclicofani. The western states of the Church 
present a vast extent f»f territory, universally allow^eil to be vol- 
canic, stretching, without interruption, from A ([u a pendente to 
Veletri, forming the environs of the lake of Bolsena, tlic hills of 
Montellascone a^i4 the Montagna di Viterbo, extending east to 
between Borghello and Otricoli, and spreading over the vast plain 
of P,.ome. It touches the limestone of the Appeiiines at Tivoli, 
forms ilic hills of Frascati, surrounds the huge crater that con- 
tains the Jake of Albano, and probably contmiinicates by the val- 
ley of Anagni with the volcanic district of the Terra di Lavoro. 

The limestone of the Appenines, which skirt the Pontine marsh- 
es from Piperno to Tcrracina, extends along the coast by Fondi 
to Gaeta, and nearly lo the River l-iris or Garigliano. These^ 
volcanic substances appear to form the basis of the valley, and 
probably extend to Soza and Anagni. Towards the south, Mig- 
uano, Teano, Calvi, Capua, Caserta, Nola Sarno, and Sorrento, 
are all situated within the eastern bounda^^ of the volcanic terri- 
tory, which comprehends the whole space westiyard to the sea, 
forming the celebrated Campania Felice. It is encircled by lime- 
stone, stretching from Gaeta to the Cape of Minerva ; and, ex- 
cepting the Monte Massico, and the hill near Calvi, which are 
limestone, all included in this boundary is entirely of igneous 
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origin. Nor ate the volcanic' substances confined within these 
limits. 'I'hey form the basis of the valley of the Voltumus, and 
the whole extent, between Ccrelo and St Agala di Goti 5 they 
reach up the Calurc towards Benevenlum, up the Ciaudiiic val- 
ley ; and, stretcliing beyond Nocerra, they form the basis on 
which stands SaUnio. 

The various parts of thi^ extensive district will be regarded wnth 
unequal interest . The lavas of »Scs*ja,.Rocca, Monfinc, and Teano, 
flowed at a pt:riod f»ir antecedent to history ;_the fertile soil of the 
Campania conceals tlie pumices, tufas, and ashes, which form its 
basis ; and they, in tlieir tuni, bury the lavas, which are only dis- 
covered in profound excavations* But, towards tlic south, w’e 
fiiul the islands of Ischia, of Procida, and the \vliole territory 
from Ctiina to Naples, rough with crater s« and fuming with ex- 
halations ; and near these half-extinct remains, wc find the for- 
midable Vesuvius resting from the work of desolation, and eoii- 
eentrafcing his energies for another overwhelming explosion. 

Of more than two hundred auihors, who have written uii the 
volcanic prvxluclions of the kingdom of Na])les, very few ha\e 
been guided in their investigations by scientific vievN s. Aticcted 
by the consternation and surprise, which phenomena so tremen- 
dous and extraordinary naturally excite, they have endeavoured 
to transfuse into the minds of Ihcir readers tlic feelings which o- 
verpowered themselves, and tried to make amends for the inaccu- 
racy of their descriptions by vague cxaggctation.and magnificent 
mi statement. Nothing in the neighbourhood of a volcano was to 
be explained in an obvious or ordinary manner j clouds of dust 
were translated into smoke, fragments of pumice into ignited 
rocks ; and show-ers of rain, wntfi the subsequent troubled streams 
which furrowed the mountain, were magnified into miuUlavus^ or 
into disgorged torrents of water, which were boiling hot, or salt, 
nr both, according to the caprice of the narrator. These awful 
operations of nature were eagerly seiz-ed on by the priests, as a 
certain mode of obtaining ascendancy over the minds of the bi- 
got ted populace ; and the membeis of the celestial hierarchy ■were 
])r*>iTioted or degraded, as their votaries dccmed-tlicm capable of 
controuling the fury of the dreaded volcano.* 

Even tliose ■wdio studied the mountain with calmer attention, 
were betrayed, by preconceived opinions, into the most extraor- 
dinary mistakes. The Pere della Torre, with singular perversion 
of observation, says,+ that ‘ Vesuvius is not a mountain produced 
by an eruption, or fontfed little by little, but made of strata of 

dilFcrent 


* See Brcislac, vol. I- p. i25, note. 
j Stoiia c fenomcni del Vesuvio, p. 23. 
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different tnatterft like all other mountains, and consumed by ptr- 
petiiai fire, winch it contains within its bowels.’ He also ob- 
serves, ‘ that in the interior rocks of the Sonima, and of Olta- 
jano, no vestiges of fire arc to be seen.’ Though free from all 
such errors, the magnificent work of Sir Williaiu TLmiilton on 
the Canipi Phlegraci,^ decorated with splendid cngriuings, is 
rather calculated to give an idea of the scenery of tiic district, 
and the pictuiesjjue effect and character of the volcano, lhan to 
be a vehicle of scientilic information. Tlie uorks of the Abba'e 
Botis, and the Giibinelto del Vesuvio, by the Duke della Torre, 
contain many valuable observations, and curious details; but it 
U’as not till Giociii’s book, on the lithology of \T‘suvius,|* made 
its appearance, that any general and uceiiralc cicsLrinlj(/u of Ve- 
suviaii substances was given. 

This intclJlgoiit observer has prefaced his descriptive catalogue 
by preliminary reniarka of considerable nurit, and bus inter- 
sptrsed liotcs from which much important information niay be 
gleaned ; bnt ho has attended too much to the ‘diversities ui in- 
tlividual speciinetis, and too little to general formations. In 
volcanoes, each eniption forms an e]>ocha; and it is only by so- 
parallng the products of one eruption from those of another, and 
i>v noting llic altendant phenomena, tliat wc can register their 
liUtory, oi reason on their opeiations. Gioeiii only incidentally 
contrasts ihe peculiarities observable in lavas of different anh- 
rpiities; and his observations arc c^silined to VcrtUvius, where 
iiideed he found diversity cnfiugli to occupy him. The eoiiside- 
ratiuii of that single mouutuh], however, is not enough ; and 
liie examination of its isolated products can only be considered 
as establishing a partial standard of comparison for the substances 
afforded by the whole extent of the volcanic district, of which 
it forms a small part. An investigation of the physical cousti- 
tuticn of the Campania, was essential to the correction and en- 
largement of our ideas respecting Vesuv'ins itself; and for its 
acconi])lis]nnent we must ev^er hold ourselves indebted to the. 
indefatigable pcrsev^eraiiee and sagacious leseurches of Scipio 
Breislue. 

The first edition of this work was printed in Italian, at Flo- 
rence, ill 17f^8. It has been inci eased by numerous subsequent 
observations, and some new maps. The t?arislation into French 
has been performed by Creucral Pomincrcull, who has taken no 
small pains in its naturalization. The Italian int asures of Breis- 

‘ Inc. 


♦ Published at Navies in lT7o, 

f Saggio de Litologia Vesu^ianadcl Cav. Giiii-eppe Qiocni. Napoli, 
17 ^ 1 . 
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lac have been transnuited into French metres, which arrogantly 
figure in tlic text, wijilc the cinginal expression is degraded to 
the notes. Many of IhvisliicN a]>preciatious of distance, where 
perfect accuracy was not intended, and could not be attained, 
sounded very wx-ll as lcugiic'> or miles, but are perfecly ridicu- 
lous when reduced to kilometres, hectometres, metres, and cen- 
timetres. This pre leaded precision w'ould be only absurd, if it 
were correctly fouiulevl upon the original j but it frequently ap- 
pears, dial the General gives his kiloineircs in round numbers, 
when the true conversion of his author would have afforded a 
fraction. Dalcs^ of course, are Tendered conformable to the 
Republican kalendur \ and e\en the nomenclature of minerals has 
not escaped. The denoniinulious iJivenled by Haiiy are famili- 
arly introduced info the text ; and the names by which the siil)- 
staiiccs had been previously distinguished, and by which alone 
they are still known to iiiiie-tetitlis of the mineralogists of Ku- 
rope, are termed ci-dhuvit^ \Vc can hardly suppose it was mo- 
desty that induced the Ctciicral to afford liis readers no mode Cjf 
distinguishing his notes from those of the author, exccj)t the 
internal evidence arising tiom the diversity of their style and 
matter. To readers of ordinary discrimination, however, this 
test is suflicienr; for no distinctions can he more marked, than 
l>etween sagacious observation and frivolous impertinence. 

It is far from being our intention to follow the author through 
the whole extent of his laboiious investigations, because we are 
fully convinced of his accuracy in observing, and his fidelity in 
reporting; but we shall hestow a few sentmees on the eruption 
of 1794, because it presents sonic of the most striking volcanic 
phenomena, and serves to correct some former cTrurs. 

On the evening of the J3th of June ni»4, after some preli- 
minaiy shocks, the base of the cone of Vesuvius opened to 
llie west, and a torrent of lava gushed oul. Five small cra- 
ters were formed in its course, and ejected Jughly ignited sToises 
with violence and In rapid succession. The lava in six h' urs 
flowed, three miles, and, after destroying the town of 'I'cjt.c del 
Greco, ran 36'2 feet into the sea. * The sudden cooling ’♦ there 
underwent, did not affect its texture, or render it prismatic. 
This lava is of an earthy grain, uneven fracture, and variable 

porosity. 


* Sir William Hamilton says, that acccording to the measuremenr of 
the Duke della 1 orre, * the new promontory which the lava formed 
was la?04 English feet broad ; its height above the sta was J2 feet, 
and as many feet under the ivalcr; so that its whv'-ie height was 24 feet, 
ll extended into the sea 023 feel.* bee Phil. Trans, for 1795, p. 73. 
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porosUj. It will strike firt^ with steel, and is of a dark grey 
eolour. > ft abounds in green augites, and coiUains mica rajcly. 
ll Is said to have formed augites by subllmatinn on the wails 
of the church at Torre del Greco. Glass was converted by it 
into Ileaumur’s porcelaui. Iron was generally oxidated, rarely 
combined with sulphur. Copper was softened and oxidated; 
silver was fused. Whilst tlic lava continued to How from the 
western base of tlie cone, another opening was formed on ihe 
eastern side, at a rather less elevation, and a stream of las a issued 
from it, and dowed sluggishly near a mile. On the moniing of 
file Khli, the lava ce*ase(l to flow from the western opening, and 
tlie moutli of the volcano resumed its activity. It reiur.iued for 
four days co\ered by a cloud of ashes wdiich it ejccRd, and 
whicii showered over the adjacent country, and ftll cu an ave- 
rage 14 inches tliick. At Caserla, more tfian ten miles from 
Vesuvius, torches were obliged to be used at mid-day, and the 
gloom was only broken by the fixqucnt Hashes of liglitning 
which partially displayed the mountain. 

(3n tile 20lh ashes ceased to fall, and Vesuvius became again 
visible; but during the preceding convulsion, part of its sum- 
mit had fallen in, and tlic crater was considerably enlarged. It 
now ejected, violently, vast numbers of stones ; and dense 
clouds issued from it in conllnual succession, and as<'cnded to 
seveial times the height of the mountain, dilating as they rose. 
'Hivse clouds seemed chielly composed of minule fraginonts of 
lava, pumice, &.c. d’hese phenomena conriiuicd till the 5th 
of July ; and during that period, every cltMid that appeared on 
tlie horizon was attracted to V^esuvius. Violent rains, mixing 
witli tlie loose ashes, formed Impetuous torrents of thin mudn 
which carried devastatxou everywhere. Exhaiations of carbonic 
acid mixed xvith azote, and some sui]jhure(>us acid, infested the 
collars of Portici and Resina, and didused themselves over par- 
ticular districts of the country, where they Vvere equally fatiil to 
animal and vegetable life/*' The Vapours emitted by the volcano, 
during this eruption, wercchicily muriatic acid, and the muriates 
of soda and ammonia were abundant in the hollows of the lava. 
Sulphur and sulpluiref>us acid wxre of rare occurrence, Ihougli 
the lava sometimes contained the sulphates of iron and lime;' it 
also contained tlie oxides of iron and arsenic. The humid va- 
pours, exhaled by the lava, rapidly formed thin silicious stalac- 
tites, by wlikli, near the new craters, fragments of jmmicc and 
ashes wxrc agglutinated. 


^ Olives and pear-bees alone w'erc exempted fiom the evil effects of 
this scourge. See Breislac, vol. 1 . p. iJ2i, 
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Wc wish the attention of oiir readers to be particularly fixed 
on some of these recent and well anthenUeated facts, as they 
are of niiich importance in explaining the general operations of 
volcanoes. 

They should particularly observe the rapidity with which the^ 
lava moved — the In. at that it tohimuuicated to substances at Torre 
del Crreco — tiie scarcity of sulphur, proved by the lava convert- 
ii'.g the metallic bodies it approached into oxides, instead of sul- 
phurets or snlpliate^ — tlic formation of silicious stalactites, by 
tlic hot, humid vapours — and the inundations of mud caused by 
the mixture of nslics and rain. I'bcse facts appear not easily re- 
cojicllcd wilh the assertions of many able naturalists respecting 
the imperfect jhiidiiy of lavas, tlieir low temperature, and the, 
abundance of sulphur they contain, which has been regarded as 
the vehicle of their particles, and the p.)abiiluin of their inflam- 
mation. The rain and ashes forming a paste, and overflowing 
the country, seem to account for the formation of tufas and 
imperfectly consolidated volcanic bodies, witliout having re- 
course to an eruption of mud ; and tlic formation of silicious 
stalactites opens a wide field to curious investigation. In order 
to appreciate the full importance of these remarks, it is neces- 
sary lo consider some of the o2)inions on tJie most imrjortanfc 
questions suggested by inquiries into the constitution of volca-» 
noes, which have been supported by the greatest ingenuity, and 
sanclloiied by the most accuiatc observations. 

The most ancient and the most simple mode of accounting for 
volcanoes, is that which attributes them to the eructations of a 
central fire occuj)^ ing the interior of the earth. To tliis tlicory 
It may be objected, I. ’idiat it is founded on an entirely gratui- 
tous assumption 5 2 , 'fhat it is extremely im^u'obable ; and, 
That it is inadequate to explain the plieiiomena. The two first 
propositions require no proof ; on the third it may be remarked, 

• that admitting tlie centre of the earth to be melted matter, it 
must, from the duration of the fusion, have obtained j>erfect 
homogeneiety'. There can be no grounds for supiiosing that it 
was not originally constituted homogeneous ; but even if it was 
originally hctcrogencoas, its long continued fluidity must have 
produced a complete and chemical mixture. A fluid, in such 
a state, must be completely quiescent ; and its tranquil existence 
in the centre of the earth will not avail in accounting for voU 
canoes. 

Wc 


* Sir Wihiarri fiamiltoiV olvf*rves, that the mud fanned by rain and 
asbes became in a few da>s so laird as to require a picL axe to break 
it. See his ‘ Account of the lute eruption of Vesuvius,’ in the Philo- 
soph. Transact, fur 11 4 , p. 1:1. 
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We are indeed told by the ablesi; advocate of this system, that, 
in the miaeral regions, the only effects of heat are fusion and ex- 
pansion.^ How is this expansion produced ? It cannot result 
Irom the continuance of the same degree of heat. There are no 
methods we can. devise, by which a homogeneous fluid can be 
expanded by heat, but by increasing the temperature till the iluid 
itself be rarefied, or by introducing some new substance whose 
solution may produce an evolution of gas. But what is this sub- 
stance to be, and whence is it to come ? It will require a new 
assumption to provide the leaven which is to set the bowels of the 
earth in fermentation. The expansion by increase of Iteat can- 
not take place, because the theorists themselves have assigned its 
limits, by depriving the central fire of all pabulum. Increase 
being impossible, it must, in conformity with the laws of heat, 
diminish, by equalizing the temperature of the surrounding bo- 
dies, and therefore cannot produce an expansion. It is in vain 
that water is presumed to trickle on it from above. It is equally 
ill vain that the soa is supposed to be introduced. Tliis might 
produce earthquakes, with furious emissions of gases and steam, 
but no lava. The .water must find its way into llie interior of 
the melted mass, before it could produce the expulsion of a lava ; 
and such an introduction is eftcctually prevented by the inferiority 
of its specific gravity. Pour water on melted iron, and there is 
no explosion s pour melted iron into water, and still tliere is no 
explosion ; enclose ajirop of water in the heated metal, and no 
known power can controul it. 

Besides, admitting the homogeneiety of the melted mass, which 
we think cannot be denied, whence come the diversities of lavas? 
Why have we basalt, which is a lava, according to this systenT, 
iri one place ; and glass in another j puimce in a third, and the 
earthy lavas in a fourth ? Why have wc sometimes sulphureous 
vapours, sometimes muriatic acid, and sometimes hydrogene gas? 
In short, whence arise the perpetual variations of volcanic pro- 
ductions ? The specific gravity of the earth, taken collectively, 
is found to be nearly double the average gravity of tlie rocks which 
compose its surface*. The central fluid must therefore be of at 
least double the average gravity of rocks. How conies it that 
lavas and volcanic glass are generallj>" under the medium gravity 
of rocks, and that basalts are very little above it ? We have dis- 
cussed this ingenious theory at some length, because it has been 
adopted by men of talents, and because, at first sight, it appears 
completely to overcome every diflicnlty, by assuming all that is 

VOL. IV. NO. 7. C required 


* See Ilhut rations of the Hutlonian Theory, by Profcisor Playfair, 
4 BP, 
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required to be proved. But it appears to us, that, granting this 
nn warrantable postulatum in its utmost extent, it is insufficient 
to provide the elucidation required. 

Werner, who had studied the extraordinary appearances pro- 
duced on superincumbent rocks by the combustion of beds of 
coal, applied these facts to the explanation of volcanic fires ; and 
supposed lavas were formed by the fusion of basalt. This opinion 
has some plausibility 5 but it is wholly incapable of accounting 
for the duration of volcanoes, for their intermittence, or the ex- 
tent of their operations. Still less probable were the opinions of 
the philosophers who recurred to petroleum and to sulphuretifr 
of iron. Breislac, who, like most men of very ex^^ensive ob- 
servation, is little addicted to theorizing, has l>een rather unfor- 
tunate where he has attempted it. He finds nothing incongruous 
m the joint action of coal, pyrites and petroleum. He disco- 
vers a bed of coal a foot thick near Beneventum, which he re- 
gards with much exultation ; though he might as well think of 
feeding a furnace with a sheet of paper, as of stimulating a vol- 
cano by such a supply. By decomposing his pyrites, he distils 
petroleum from the limestone of the Appenines ; it carries with 
it some phosphoric matter, (created expressly vre presume), and 
finds its way to commodious reservoirs under Vesuvius. There, 
water saturated wuth common salt waits to receive it, and their 
union is cemented by the Hymeneal torch of electric flame. The 
usual consequences of matrimony, discord, fury, and uproar, en- 
sue ; and the unnatural parents turn, out of doors the lava they 
engender betw^een them. 

Theorists who thus endeavoured to account for the inflamma- 
tion of Vesuvius, were much embarrassed to obtain the necessary 
supplies of oxygene. Dr Thomson, whose residence at Naples af- 
forded him ample opportunities of observation, and whose acute 
genius has in several instances thrown light on volcanic operations, 
has devised an explication of thisf difficulty, more remarkable for 
its boldness than its probability. He supposes that, at certain 
degrees of heat, the oxygene contained in the carbonic acid of the 
limestone of the Appenines, may be inclined to enter into new 
combinations j and he illustrates this dewetrine by the beautiful 
and well known fxperiment of Tennant, who operated the de- 
composition of carbonic acid by means of phosphorous.* On this 
theory, it may be observed, that it commences by stti>posing the 
previous existence of a heat of great intensity, without providing 
any means for its production : It supposes the application of 

some unspecified base to*the carbonic acid, to attract the oxy- 

* Giomale Letterario di Napoli, vol. 106. p. 3, 
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gene j he cannot possibly suppose the phosphorescent limestone 
to contain phosphorous enough for this purpose : 3. It affords no 
eniployment for the charcoal of the carbonic acid, which is left 
to chryslallixe into diamonds, plumbago, or what it likes best : 
4# There is no way of disposing of the immense quantity of 
quicklime which this process would produce ; part of it may be 
incorporated with the lavas, but the whole cannot be employed 
in this way, without rendering their basis almost entirely lime, 
which is notoriously not the case. 

But the palm of superior originality, in this contest of theoretic 
invention, must be accorded to the genius of M. Patrin, who has 
long been advantageously known to the world by his travels in 
Siberia, and his splendid collection oJT Siberian minerals. In an 
essay read at the Institute, and afterwards published in a separate 
form, he procures muriatic acid from common salt by a rather 
Arbitrary process, and deconxposes pyrites by its means.* He 
supposes sulphur to be concrete electricity, and then identifies it 
with phosphorus. + He manufactures calcareous earth from 
thunder and lightning \ and he discovers a metalliferous fluid, 
which is at once the base of the muriatic acid, and the generator 
of metallic veins. It assists phosphorous in fixing oxygene under 
an earthy form ; || and, with the united aid of the other substan- 
ces we have enumerated, he very successfully accounts for every 
existing plienomenon. On this theory, wc do not presume to 
offer any observations. 

Researches into the original causes of volcanic inflammation 
may well admit of diversity of opinion, w^here the operations, 
from which our information should be derived, are so profound- 
ly concealed. The products only are submitted to examination j 
and though they are prodigiously abundant, and the observers 
proportionably numerous, there is a woful scarcity of consistent 
evidence. Yet there are some points on which all agree ; and 
perhaps it may be possible to arrange the principal facts, so that 
they may not appear contradictory. 

Much disputation, has arisen respecting the intensity of the vol- 
canic heat. Those who derived it from the inexhaustible maga- 
zine of central ifirc, vrere lavish of it to a degree which very ill 
suited the parsimony with which those were obliged to husband 
their fuel, who trusted to coal and petroleum for a supply. They 

C 2 contended, 


* Recherches sur les Volcans, p. 8. & 9. ^ 
f Id. p. 10. 
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contended, that the heat of volcanoes was extremely small, be- 
cause it was incapable of altering the forms of the l^ucites, au- 
gites, and feldspars, which lava so abundantly contained. £veii 
the illustnous Dolomieu, the father of correct observations on 
volcanoes, was swayed by this consideration so much, as to adopt 
a very improbable, mode of explaining the fusion of lavas, at a 
low temperature, by means of sulphur. 

Observing the similitude of lavas to primitive rocks, he con- 
cluded that igneous fusion was. not produced, but that the heat 
expanded the substance, and allowed its particles to slide on one 
another. Even this operation was confined to the basis ; for he 
supposes the feldspars, augites and leucites, to be wholly unchang- 
ed. Though he appears to attribute very mysterious elFects to 
the long continuance of heat, he was so conscious of the impro- 
bability of his theory, that he endeavoured to render it more re- 
con cileable to the known laws of nature, by supposing that this 
strange fusion was operated by iiilroducing between the particles 
an intermediary substance in which they were to be suspended, 
and which was to be the vehicle of their apparent fluidity. When 
this substance was removed, they approached, and -were reunited 
into a rock resembling that %vhicli they had formed previous to 
the operation. This convenient agent was sulphur ; and Dolo- 
tnieu attempted to establish an analogy between its supposed action 
in rendering rocks easily fusible, and the action of phgspliorus in 
facilitating the fusion of platina.* No analogy, however, ex- 
ists between these operations. Phosphorus, chemically combines 
with platina, but sulphur does not enter into any such combina- 
tion with lavas j and Spallanzani determined, by direct experi- 
ment, that the addition of sulphur nowise assisted their fusion. 

Even supposing that the particles of lava were thus suspended, 
it is obvious that, the moment the vehicle was taken aw^ay, as 
Dolomieu supposes the sulphur to have been by combustion, the 
particles, instead of consolidating, would be left disunited like 
sand, unless the heat was sufficient to produce their agglutination 
by igneous fusion ; and if it was so great, the sulphur would be 
only an unnecessary incumbrance. It may be farther observed, 
that this theory assumes the existence of an immense quantity of 
sulphur, and supposes its lavish combustion in every eruption. 
But the vapours of Vesuvius contain very small quantities of 
sulphureous fumes. They consist principally of muriatic acid, 

or 

* Vide Dolomieu, LipaS, p. 95. ^ 

Id. Journal dc Physique, an. 2. tome 1. p. 118—120. 

Id. Sur les Isles Poncas, p. 10, &c. 
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or hydrogene ; and the lava of 1194 contained few traces of sul- 
phur, and abounded in oxygene,* 

Though we have no meaus of determining the heat of a lava 
when it first issues from its crater, perfectly liquid and in violent 
ebullition, the destruction of Torre del Greco has provided us 
with an approximation to the heat it could communicate after it 
had been six Iwurs emitted, had ti'aversed an extent of country 
three miles in length, and had been refrigerated by the contact 
of paved streets and houses. Wc find that, in the ruins of that 
unfortunate town, the window-glass near the lava was converted 
into porcelain jasper ; that pretty large masses of iron were oxi- 
dated to the lieart ; that copper was oxidated and softened, and 
that silver was melted. Fine silver is said to melt at 28° of 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer, or at 4720° of Farenheit. The por- 
tions of lava which acted on these metals, must Iiavc been very 
considerably cooled by the pavements and walls of the houses ; 
and, besides, it was not in immediate contact with the metals. 
We must therefore assign it a much higher temperature than that 
whicli was communicated to the substances afiected. What that 
temperature was, we do not presume to dcteriinne. Breislac 
mentions one circumstance that indicates a tremendous heat. 
He says augites were formed on the walls of the church by sub- 
limation from the lava. In this particular, however, wc can- 
not help thinking that his usual accuracy must have failed him, 
as no other of the observed effects appears at all proportioned to 
this. 

Admitting the to hav^e been quite hot enough to have 
flowed with the usual fluidity of , glass. It need not have been so 
hot as to destroy the subtanccs contained in it ; for none of 
them will melt at a lower temperature than 120° of Wedgwood. 
The grand difliculty, however, still remains ; for how does it 
happen that lavas arc almost universally found with a stony frac- 
ture and texture, when a portion of the same lava melted pro- 
duces a glass ? Even for this enigma we are now provided with 
a solution. 

The conversion of glass into a stony substance, improperly 
called porcelain, was discovered by Reaumur, and would have 
unveiled the whole mystery-i had tlie circumstances in which it 

. C 3 was 

^ observations of Dolomieu are very strong contradictions to 
bis Uieory. In his catalogue of the lavas of litna, p. 370,. he ob-* 
serves, that the sublimation of sulphur is more abundant in half extinct 
volcanoes, like the Solfatara, than in those which have frequent eruptior^'^. 
iMua only forms it in the principal crater, and in small quantity. 
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was operated been carefully observed. This w$ts the first daw^ 
of discoveries of inconceivable importance and eJttent ; and it 
aeems more remarkable that their complete developtment 
should have followed so slowly, than that extensive corollaries 
should now be deduced. Mr Keir, in 1770, diiected the pubv 
lie attention to tlae cry stallizations formed in glass by cooling, and 
the stony texture which glass slowly cooled assumes. These 
facts were not consistently applied to account for the atony ap- 
pearances of lavas, till Sir James Hall, in 179.0, projected, and 
partly performed some experiments, the completion of which 
was reserved to 1708. Dr Beddoes, in a paper contained in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1701,* amidst a chaos of inaccu- 
rate observations, distinctly points out the change from the vi- 
treous to the stony textiire produced by gradual cooling, and 
apjplies it to lavas, and illustrates it by instancing Reaumur’s 
porcelain and the crystallization of slags. Tliis doctrine recei- 
ved its full elucidation, when Dr Tliomson, in no5, published 
his sketch of a classification of volcanic products, in which he 
boldly and clearly assumes it as the basis of his arrangement .f 
He maintains all lavas to have been in a vitreous state, and to 
have become stony by slow cooling. We find that Breislac in- 
clines to the same opinion. Sir James Hall has since syntheti- 
cally determined the point by the satisfactory results of liis well 
imagined experiments. Indeed, it is wonderful how it so long 
eluded observation, when the slag of every furnace exhibits it 
in the most striking manner. 

If it be inquired, how the known existence of volcanic glass, 
sometimes in very large masses, t. is to be reconciled to this theory, 
it may be answered, that as the materials of lava appear to be 
constantly varying, some glasses may be found less disposed to 
crystallize than others, and require a longer continuance in a 
regulated temperature. 2 . That we know of no instances of 
solid masses of volcanic glass of great thickness 5 for, respecting 
those €ff Lipari^ Spallanzani expressly states the facility with 
which they were divisible into thin slabs, which he attributes to 
a small quantity of earth interposed between each slab. This 

statement 


* St-e Phil, Trans, for 177(5, VoL LXVI. p. 530, Ten years af 
ter, M. Pagot de Charmes published some observations in the Journal 
dc physique, Tom. XXXII I. Part II. p* 211. on the crystals of glass *, 
and M. l>^Hcrtninat afterwards added some illustrations. These gentle- 
men, however, do not appear to have attributed the formation of the 
crystals to the gradual fefngeratton of the glass. 

+ Giornale Letterario di NapoH, Vol. XLI. p. 59, 

X SpallaTuani Viaggio allc due Sicilk. 
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statement leaves no doubt that these masses were formed by the 
accumulation of successive coats of very fluid lava, which, run- 
ning over a large surface, and being in consequence very speedi- 
ly refrigerated, retained its vitreous texture. We may remark 
as an additional confirmation, that the eruption of Vesuvius in 
1779, when the lava was chiefly thrown up in a fountain from 
the crater^ and was in consequence rapidly cooled, produced 
more vitrifications than all the other eruptions of Vesuvius taken 
collectively. 

If the stony texture of lavas be considered as accounted for, 
and it he admitted that they have all sustained the igneous fu- 
sion, and been in a vitreous state, all controversy concerning 
their bases may terminate. Dr Thomson has observed, that we 
can only judge of the basis of a lava, by the portions of unal- 
Jlered stones which are found in it. * Even this is obviously. an 
incorrect test ; for a lava may flow over and envelope stones of 
all descriptions. The bases of lavas have been deduced from the 
substances contained in the lava, and supposed not to be gene- 
riitod in it. Thus, porphyry or granite furnished the feldspars ; 
augites were found occasionally in basalt ; but unfortunately no 
known rock contained the leiicites which form so abundant an 
ingredient in the lavas of Italy .f There seems no way of over^ 
coining this difficulty, but by supposing either that the volcano 
had pierced through all the strata which appear on the surface of 
the globe, and had discovered some unknown rock which served 
as its pabulum ; or, more simply, by holding that the leiicites 
were generated in tlic lava. This opinion seems infinitely the 

C 4 most 


* Abozzo d’una sciagrafia Volcanica, nel Giornale Letleraiiodi Na- 
poli, Vol. XLI. 

f We believe this assertion to be correct. Many mistakes have aiisen 
from confounding the %eol[fthc dure crystallized in 24drons (the analr 
cime trapezoidal) irilh the leucite. It is readily distinguishable by the 
great fusibility of the analcime. The ‘ Icucitcs which Faujas St Fond 
imagined he found near Glasgow, were analcimes. Gioeni mentionsf 
leiicites. in limestone ejected from Vesuvius *, but as he does not seem 
aware of the approximation of form which the analcime is capable of 
assuming, there is reason to doubt to which species they belonged. Do- 
lomieu in the Journal dc Physique^ Tom, II. An II. says he possesses 
a specimen of gold ore from Mexico accompanied by minute leucites j 
and that Lelievre had found leucites in a granitic substance, near Ga- 
veme, in the Pyrenees. He probably assumed them to be leucites from 
iheir external fonn only, . as no experiment is cited in confirmation. 
Even admitting the existence of these detached instances, the general 
position is not invalidated. 
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most rational, and is strengthened by numerous arguments de- 
rived from the consideration of those lavas in which leucites 
exist, 

Leucites are often found to contain a minute central nucleus, 
which not uufrequentlj appears to he a speck of lava. Glo- 
bules, of a subsiance exactly similar to the enveloping basis, are 
often found in the interior of leucites. They frequently con- 
tain augites, partly projecting into the basis, partly imbedded 
in ^hc leucite ; and the leucites have been observed to be 
elongaled in tlie direction of the pores of the lava. Lavas 
are often composed almost entirely of leucites which absolutely 
touch one another, and are adjusted so as scarcely to -aiFord any 
interstices for the basis which connects them ; and extremely 
minute leucites form not unfrequently a kind of basis for large 
crystals of augite. Admitting the leucites to be generated iu the 
lava, there can be no reason for denying the same origin to an- 
gites and feldspars, and to other substances contained in lava, 
provided they are more difficult to fuu than the basis in wliich 
they arc engaged. After observing the various insulated crystals 
that arc formed in glasses in cooling, the probability of such an 
origin cannot be denied. But it is equally clear, that all crystal- 
lized substances which are more fusible than the basis, must be of 
posterior formation. They never are constituents of the lava, 
and are found existing isolated iu its cavities. 

Substances generated in the lava, and ^thosc whicli have been 
afterwards introduced, have a striking dissimilitude in the man- 
ner of Iheir connexion with it. The first are commonly closely 
enveloped, the basis of the lava applying itself to them in com- 
picle conlact \ or if it recedes,* as it sometimes does, from leu- 
cites, it bears an impression of their sides, which shows that it 
merely retired in consequence of contraction ; and the impres- 
sion is so sharp, as to prove how perfectly it had accommodated 
itself to the forn) of the leucite. When any of this class of 
substances appear iu the cavities of the lava, we always find one 
cad of the crystal entering the solid mass \ and it is evident that 
the apparent protrusion of the otlier part is merely in conse- 
quence of the cavity being formed by some evolution of gas after 
the crystal was formed ; the gas forced aside the fluid basis, and 
the crystal remained projecting. The substances of subsequent 
formation have no such connexion with the basis of the lava. 
The line of their separation is pefectly defined by the bounda- 
ries *of the cavity in which they are formed, and a very slight 

effort 


See Brcislac, Vol. II. p' ir-. 
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eftort detaches them entireljr. Of this description are the zco* 
iyles, calcareous spars^ See. which are frecpxently found in the 
cavities of the lavas of the Somma*, aftdilot unfrequently in those 
of more recent origin, particularly in the lava near Portici, called 
the Granitello.’*' Breislac tells us, that eVen water is scmictimcs 
found in the interior cavities of lava, and endeavours to account 
for its being there by a rather mysterious application of the doc- 
trine of infinite pressure. Admitting the pressure in the interior 
of the volcano to be so great as to confine a globule of red-hot 
water in lava, that pressure is removed the moment the lava is- 
sues from the mountain, and the water must instantly force its 
way out. On the same principle, zeolites containing water in a 
state capable of being easily dissipated by heat, cannot be gene- 
rated in lava during its ignited state ; and to account for their 
after existence in it, wc see no better mode than to rcciir to the 
theory of inliltration introduced by Dolomicu. This doctrine 
does not meet indeed with M. Breislac’s approbation j though 
we confess ourselves soinewliat at a loss to perceive the force of 
Ills arguments, after considering the facts he has himself present- 
ed us with, respecting the daily formation of silicious stalactites, 
from hot humid vapours percolating through the cracks of lavas 
and other stones, and even penetrating their apparently solid sub- 
stance, and lining their cavities with silicious pearls. 

A subject of much curious inquiry remains, respecting the mi- 
nerals ejected unaltered, by Vesuvius. The greater part of these 
consists of varieties of carbonate of lime, spathose, shistosc, gra- 
nular, compact, and sometimes containing shells. The doctrine 
of pressure has been applied to explain this phenomenon also; and 
we are flirther told by the ingenious Dr Thomson, whose opinion 
Breislac seems inclined to adopt, that these shistose or granular 
and apparently primitive limestones are nothing but the common 
splintery Bmestoiie of the Appenines modified by heat and pres- 
sure. He does not explain liow the specimens containing petri- 
factions escaped change ; and, besides, this explanation fails as 
the former one did ; for if the internal heat was suflicient to 
( hangethe texture of the limestone, or the pressure great enough 
to coniine its carbonic acid, still, at the moment of its expulsion, 
it must have been intensely hot, relieved from pressure, and ex- 
posed in open air. Why was it not reduced to quicklime ? 

We think it more probable that these limestones have never 
been, acted on by the volcano at all. When Vesuvius made its 

first 

^ Professor Playfair, in. his lUustratioius of the Hiiltoi)iaa theory^ 
§ 62, affums that zeolite and calcareous spar are never found in lavas, 
and applies this observation, in distinguishing lava from ivhat he 
tone, ^ 
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firsit eruption* it h probable it broke through a roof of calcareous 
rock, tixe portions of ijvhich afforded these fragments. These 
would be expelled by the elastic force of the escaping vapours j 
numbers of them lighting on the interior edge of the newly form- 
ed cone, would again fall in, and probably be again expelled with- 
out remaining a moment, as often happens repeatedly to the same 
stone in every eruption. From the degradation of the cone dur- 
ing intervals of quiescence, a large portion of these stones would 
again fall in, and with other rubbish choke the crater, as always 
happens in the intermissions of volcanic fury, till the next erup- 
tion drives them all out. Thus the same stone may be again 
and again ejected from the volcano, without ever approaching 
the^beated part. It may be observed, that excepting such stones 
as may have been accidentally lodged in the crater, Vesuvius has 
never ejected limestones in its recent eruptions. The limestones 
and the other premordial substances are all found buried in the 
rubbish of the Somma, and are only revealed by the ravages of 
torrents. Gioeni has been induced to attribute them all to one 
epocha, which perfectly accords with the explication that has 
hem attempted above. 

As to the other supposed primitive stones which Vesuvius has 
ejected, there seems less reason to discuss them. If they be pri- 
mitive, the same explication which serves for the limestone may 
aeoount for their remaining untouched. Some of them have hi- 
therto been deemed peculiar to this mountain, and they are asso- 
ciated with the limestone and with each other in a manner which 
has never been observed in any other part of the world. 

We have entered at such length into these interesting specu- 
lations, that' many points of inferior conseq^uence remain undis- 
cussed ; and we relinquish their father consideration with the 
less regret, because there are not many occasions on which we 
arc inclined to dissent from the options of Scipio Breislac. For 
the many curious and valuable facts which he details, we must 
refer our readers to the work itself, which titey will find illus- 
trated by a general geological na^p of the Campania, and by o- 
ther maps of particular district*. 

We cannot conclude withoui: expressing our wish that he may 
be enabled to complete what he has projected, and that a survey 
of the volcanic districts of the states of the Church may be added 
to bis present work. 


Art. 
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Art. in. Sketches on the intrinsic Strength^ Military and Naval Force 
of France and Russia ; with Remarks" on their present Connexion^ Fo^ 
litical lnftumc€y and future Projects. It^lwo Parts. Part I. Lon- 
don, 1803. pp. 216. * 

is altogether a very singular work.. The language is 
^ that of a foreigner pretty woll acquainted with English, or 
of an Englishman who, by long residence abroad, has both lost 
the free use of his native longue, and mingled it with foreign 
idioms. From intcrual evidence we are inclined to believe the 
author’s own assertion, that he is a Briton : for his sentiments, 
though with some considerable exceptions, arc generally of that 
description which we usually compliment with the epithet of Bru 
tish ; an appellation more honourable, if possible, in the present 
day, than at any former period of our story. The typography 
of this book is certainly foreign, although London is marked on 
the title-page, without either printer’s of publisher’s name. The 
preface is dated from the Hague, and the postscript from Paris. 
Not even in external character is it easy to classify this curious 
performance. Its shape is something between tliat of a quarto 
and an octavo ; and its leaves are of a consistency between that 
of paper and of pasteboard. Thcj-matter and style of the book 
are not less original ; and we think they are of sufEcient interest 
to warrant a pretty full character and abstract, with specimens* 
Although wc differ widely from the author in many particulars, 
and highly disapprove of the spirit in which some of his statements 
arc conceived, wc should nevertheless find it very difiicult to enter 
into any general refut ation of his doctrines, or to give a full examina- 
tion of the foundations upon wlucn he rests them. This difficulty 
arises from the want of general principles^ wliich prevails through 
all his speculations, and from the very questionable shape in which 
Ills facts come before us. He appears to have wandered a good 
deal over the Continent, and to have observed, and perhaps in- 
quired, with some acuteness, but, we are convinced, without any 
great diligence or minuteness, and, we are perfectly certain, with-* 
out the guidance of those enlargetl views which alone can ensure 
acc^iracy of detail, or render it at all useful in systematic reasonings. 
N ot that he Ciin be accused of seeing without a preconceived theo- 
ry ; on the contrary, like all those who assume the title of plcdti 
matter of fact men^ he perpetually under the influence of some 
vague hypothesis, rashly adopted from a limited range of observa- 
tion, and confidently relied upon as a safe guide, from ignorance 
of the maxim, that, in political science, insulated facts can never 
lead to any solid or general conclusions. He has thus acquired 
the habit of forming the most hasty opinions on things necessarily 

involved 
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involved in all maniiet of difficulty and doubt ; of stating, as mat-* 
ter of fact, things which no man can see or know without a long 
and delicate process of reasoning ; and of drawing pbsitive infer- 
ences from such statements, as ifj in the first place, they were 
capable 6f being verified, and as if, in the next, they formed, 
however true, the whole materials of the calculation. This in- 
trepid reasoner sees no difficulties in questions the most complex, 
and treads the delicate ground of political arithmetic as confi- 
dently as he could plod in the sure tracks of abstract mathematics. 
He regulates the Internal arrangements of states by the compass 
and square, as if those structures were built of inanimate niate- 
jials ; and applies his rash and partial calculations to the action of 
the great political machine, as if it moved without either friction 
or resistance. He frequently displays liveliness^ of fancy, and 
sometimes acuteness and powers of discrimination ; but we look 
in vain for enlargement and expansion of intellect, or even for 
such a reach of thought as would be required to manage a long 
chain of obvious reasoning. If he observe on a small scale, he 
reasons on one yet more confined, seeing only a part of what he 
looks at, and comparing only parts of what he sees. 

To the limited endowments of our author, however, the bold- 
ness of his assertions, and the contemptuous arrogance of his 
style, form a contrast sufficiently striking. In these common fail- 
ings of political theorists, he, indeed, very far exceeds the ordi- 
nary measure. Without giving the sanction of a name to his 
statements, and without referring to any authority, he challen- 
ges our assent to a. mass of facts, many of them perfectly new 
and almost all bordering upon improbability. Many of those 
statements may be true, or Aey may not. We are told that 
some are the result of personal observation, and others of in- 
quiries among intelligent friends. We are.not told wliich of 
them rest upon the writer’s authority and that of his friends, 
and wliat proportion is derived from sources open to public 
investigation ; nor are we informed who this author and his cor- 
respondents are, that we should give credit to their averments. 
The consequence of so great a defect inevitably is, that we can 
only confide in such of the facts narirated, as are consistent with, 
nay supported by other authorities j and even, after making this 
deduction, there still remains field for scepticism, since many of 
the statements given under the name of facts, belong to a class 
which no man can possibly know with certainty, and could only 
exhibit the ignorance ot presumption of him who might bring 
them forward, if he should avow his name. We have already 
mentioned one characteristic of our author’s manner— the high 
tone in which he delivers his information, and dictates his opi- 
nions. 
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nions. Far from recommending to speculative writers an cx-. 
cessive modesty or punctilious caution, w^e think the former is 
generally the outside ot emptiness and impotence, while the 
latter is too often allied, in reasoning as well as in conduct, to 
that bastard kind of prwdence, the oiTspring of cunning, and 
the cloke of timidity. But on points necessarily involved in 
obscurity^ an inquirer should speak with a corresponding degree 
of hesitation. On matters which no man can see clearly, it is 
unbecoming to dogmatize, as if no one should dare to doubt- 
It is still more absurd to despise the world for the hesitation with 
which your dogmas may be received, when you proclaim that 
you alone have been able to apprehend their truth. Kor should 
it ever be forgoUeii, tliat an affectation of '‘superior intelligence 
upon subjects in their own nature extremely dark, is mere 
quackery, if the materials of the calculation are concealed ; and 
that an obscure individual, wh6 rails abusively at ‘ kingdoms, 
principalities and pow^ers,’ sadly mistakes petulance for dignity 
and force. 

Of these very obvious considerations, the author of the work 
before us, seems to be little aw^are. We have seldom been 
schooled by a more dictatorial or presumptuous master j and 
wdien he changes tjie didactic style for invective, his language 
is generally that of coarse and vulgar abuse. He is fond of 
calling names, when he wishes to be krong ; and the appella- 
tions which he selects, are frequently cant phrases, or scurrilous 
epithets. From railing at ‘ worthy John Bull’s ijiagnanimity,’ 
and other heavy ingredients ; or, scouting the ignorance of 
‘ our dotard countrymen,’ he sometimes descends to individual 
abuse ; collects sarcasms against the conduct of the British re- 
presentatives in foreign courts, or reviles the ‘ pestiferous insti- 
tutions’ of such ‘ errant quacks as Baron Voght and Count 
Rumford.’ In the part of these sketches already published, the 
subject admits less of this personal kind of invective j but if we 
may judge of the second part by the table of contents annexed 
to the first, it must consist almost entirely of that scandal, half 
political and half personal, which travellers may so easily pick 
up abroad, concerning the ambassadors of their own cotuitry, 
and to which those, who the best discharge their duty, and pre- 
serve the dignity of their station, are commonly most exposed. 
It is singular that one so well versed in what is called secret 
history, as- our author appears to be should not have reflected 
on the absurdity of andhymous publications in this slippery and 
dangerous branch of literature. When he comes forward with 
his second part, we trust he will recollect that the individuals 
against whom it is levelled, have a right to demand his name 

and 
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and his authorities ; and we think this claim sufficiently author^ 
ised by a considerable portion of the prt^sent voluiiie* 

Our author has thrown together his thoughts in a more care- 
less manner^ and delivered thetn with much less regard to me.-^ 
tbod than dvcn the title of ^ sketches’ might have led us to ex- 
pects For this defect he in part apologises, by saying, that his 
remarks were printed at different times whilst he was ti^avelling 
on the continent. There are, however, in the whole design of 
his work, clumsy and inconvenient irregularities which no de- 
gree of haste in the execution can excuse. He appears to have 
adlowed himself as little time for thinking and digesting, as for 
comparing and correcting. He brings out his ideas piecemeal, 
and then quits the topic, until some casual association recall 
it ; when he repeats and enlarges, and frequently modifies what 
he had formerly begun to explain. The notes which accompa- 
ny every page, afford a clear proof that he is deficient in that 
luminous arrangement of ideas which is equally necessary to the 
formation of accurate or enlarged views, and to the communi- 
cation of knowledge in an intelligible manner. Tliose notes are 
nearly equal in bulk to the text j and they contain no digressions 
or additional illustmtions, but essential parts of the author’s opi- 
nions and arguments, which he ought to have incorporated with 
the rest, as they are, indeed, frequently of much more import- 
to the subject than the text itself. Upon the whole, it is 
our opinion, that this writer possesses considerable acuteness and 
great activity^of mind ; that he has profited less by his appa- 
teat opportunities of information, than a man of cooler judg- 
ment and greater stored of previous knowledge might have 
done j but that he has proved himself capable of affording valu- 
able hints upon parts of the great quekions which he discusses j 
—provided he can bring himself to reason more deliberately ; 
to resist the glare of a paradox ; to think more modestly of his 
own powers and acquirements 5 and to carry with greater hesi- 
tation into the affairs of states, that arithmetic, which he may 
pelhaps have found easy and infallible in the business of his 
His capacity of systematic inquiry, or long, connec- 
ted, comprehensive reasoning, we are disposed entirely to doubt ; 
and as a pMent^ discriminatlhg efeerver of events, he ranks still 
lower in oiir estihiatibn. 

We ;^oceed to bring before our readers, a view of the very 
interesting topics whieh these ‘ sketches’ arc intended to discuss. 
After the general remark wliich we have made upon the doubt- 
ful authority of the matter of fact contained in them it will 
not be necessary particularly to indicate all those statements 
which, from their mere want of support, appear to deserve no 

consideration* 
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consideration. We shall from time to time suggest such obser- 
vations as may shew how inaccurately a great proportion of the 
facts have been collected j and it furnishes no weak argument 
against the whole mass, unauthenticated as it is, if we find a 
considerable part at variance with accurate information, or re- 
pugnant to the unquestionable principles of reasoning. 

The Introduction consists of a few general remarks upon the 
progress of nations, from weakness to maturity, and on the means 
of arresting their retrograde motion* In the early ages’ of society^ 
men are easily roused to martial pursuits, and, as aggression is 
generally attended with success, their conquests are rapid and 
extensive. Arrived at a certain pitch of greatness, when offensive 
measures are no longer necessary to secure independence, they are 
apt to be satisfied with the power already acquired, and their 
rulers are flattered with the ideas of enjoying in peace and safety 
the present extent of dominion. 'XTiis period, usually denominated 
the maturity of the state, our author regards as the most critical 
stage of its existence. To the activity and energy by w hich the 
height was gained, a dangerous indolence and effeminacy succeeds; 
and, after a momentary pause, a rapid and universal depravation 
begins to spread. Who, he demands, shall check this evil, and 
save the nation ? The rulers partake in, and profit by the general 
corruption of the people ; and the effort, which is too great for 
virtues or their talents, is, in others, deemed patriotism, only 
if successful ; and if it fails, is denominated rebellion. But, in 
monarchies rightly constituted, there is an exception to the rule. 
Hereditary sovereigns are hereditary patriots ; their only good lies 
in the prosperity of their people. When all ranks arc sunk in 
apathy and vice, a patriot king retains the power of saving aiid 
restoring the nation* He has only to use his authority according 
to the dictates of his real interests ; for 

— ‘ such a government will always have the will, the physical and moral 
powers of the nation at its unconditional disposal. Witli the^e — to con- 
solidate the rank and. prosperity of a once independent state, it is only 
necessary to make the wealth of the nation the spring of national in- 
dustry, and combine enjoyment with morality, so as to make both nimulus 
to public spirit and national improvement.’ p. 6 , 

If, by this iutroductoj^ disseiSation,. our author means to illus- 
trate the assertion, that a nation cannot rcniain stationarj, but 
must be either on the advance or decline, , we are little disposed 
to dispute with him, except as to the method which he has taken 
to prove it* For it does not appear how external causes must 
necessarily operate "the dow^nfal of a community as soon as it has 
reached a certain pitch of grandeur 4 and, still less, how a state 
of repose from aggressive warfare should necessarily be fatal to the 

internal 
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int-ernal prosperity and the independence of the people. On tlie 
other hand, we are at a loss to imagine how even an hereditary 
and patriot king could regenerate a people so deplorably sunk in 
effeminacy and vice as he suppo^s ; or from what foreign region 
such a sovereign is, in this posture of affairs, to summon all the 
* respect, experience, vigorous integrity, and known talents,’ with 
which he is ^ by a suigle nod of command ’ to ‘ fill th^ public 
ftwictioiis of the state*’ 

The ^ Sketch’ commences with some declamation against that 
mutual jealousy which has so long divided nations, and more 
especially the cabinets of their rulers ; which has converted politics 
into the art of tricking, has perpetuated wavs, and drained coun- 
tries of their useful hands, while it loaded them with oppressive 
taxes. Industry, he maintains, has thus been burdened in the 
lower orders, and enjoyment abridged in the higher. Universal 
discontent with the ruHug powers has arisen from the grounds 
which they have afforded to popular murmurs ; and not from tho 
writings of speculative malcontents, who, but for the errors of 
practical statesmen, would have had no^m^terials upon which to 
work. Our author next lays it down as indisputable, that the 
mastery of the European continent is now divided be*tween Russia 
and France ; the former ruling either directly or indirectly the 
north and the east *, the latter possessing the same influence or sway 
over the west and the south. If these great powers unite, nothing 
in our hemisphere can withstand them. Austria and Prussia, 
w'hile independent of each other, may be allowed to remain no- 
minally independent of Russia and France ; but the moment of 
their union, if we rightly comprehend the author, will be the 
signal of their destruction. The plan of these, sketches is, there- 
fore, to consider the present resources and views, first of France, 
and then of Russia ; and to point out their relations towards 
Great Britain. 

I. To hear of the Immense natural resources 6f France, Is un- 
happily far from being a novelty. Our author’s calculations, 
however, both of their present extent and their probable improve- 
ment, are constructed on a sweeping species of arithmetic, to 
which we, are not altogether accustomed. Previous to the Revo- 
lution, it se^s, only two fifths of the land susceptible of culture 
were in cultivation; and the system of management to which that 
portion was subjected, only produced a third of what ordinary 
good husbandry might have obtained; Even under this manage- 
ment, however, we are told that the government drew eight 
millions Sterling from the produce of agriculture, and the churcli 
as :^uch. The whole burdens upon the produce of agriculture, 
amounted to twenty-one millions, and thismay be inerreased at least 
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n iniiiiou ; to which may be added for duty on the consump- 
tion cd those detached from the soil, but living by its produce ; 
uiul a territorial revenue of 30 millions will thus be easily raised, 
after abating two seveiitlis of the burdeiis imposed by the old 
governmenr. 

LI] /Oil all this we have two remarks to oflbr. — In the first place^ 
liow did tlie autlior discover that 'just two fifths, and no more, 
of the arable land in Fraiict^ was in cultivation, and ihal this 
porlioii managed cxacfly so as to produce one thii'd of Avhat 
ordinary husbandry miglit have drawn from the ground? In 
other words, how did lie find out that precisely two lifteentlis 
were rait>ed of the produce which might and should have been 
raisetl ; and that, of coursv*, a Icrritorial rc^■enue of abo\e J37 
Tuillions Sterling might have been collected, had the soil been 
(.'uly tolerably well managed ? Hut, scco/hl/j^ we peiccive he has 
committed a!i ob\ ioiLS luistaKe in estimating the rise which may be 
txpeclect in thj lerritoiiul revenue. When he at liist talks of 
excise on the c o.nsumjdlon of those wdiosc manufactures and trade 
aic supported by agriculiural produce, we do not clearly see his 
meauirg ; but as he spceitles this branch of revenue under the 
Tiann; of a tcritorial im])osl, and as lie aftcrwairds, iu confirming 
his estimate by a detail of the old rev'eiiuc, eiuuneratts the i>arr 2 i‘r 
dulLs under the name of excise and consuTiipiioii duties, wa‘‘ ]>cr«* 
ceive that the ciglit millions which are to arise from the con» 
^onipfioii of llio'ie who manufacture agricultural produce arc to 
come from a vhrccl iujpost u]>ou the ttausli ^'1' that pioduce. A. 
great allowance should tlxercfoie have been made bi estimating the 
5'i^c of this transit duty ; because the government is supposed to 
(.(mxe into the place of the clmrelf and crown w itii respect to an- 
rucked lands; aiul this duty is Oiie which must hill immediately upon 
rent. It will not diminish either the Z'wqtlc;res or tithes ; but it 
must be deducted from the profits of domains which acvU iie to the 
slate, not as tribute, but as rent. 

If we were required to point out a specimen of our author’s 
defitieney in gentral views, j^roportioned to this rashness in cal- 
culation, v/e sliould refer to his unqualified and dogpnatieal asser- 
tion, that tiic first step necessary for the agricultural impiovemenfc 
of tlie republic, is entirely, and at all limes,, to prohibit I he ex- 
portation of corn. This amounts iu the present day, we conceiv c, 
to a downright contradiction in terms. We might rdso mention 
his idea of a just land-tax, — ^tvhich, he says, ought not to 
pi'oportio’icd to the rental, for that is fallacious — or to tin. pro- 
duce, for that vvould be unjust — but fixed by a cadastre made upon 
actual survey of the quality of each acre. Such a method of 
raising a tax, we imagine, rvould nut only be iu the higliest degree 
VOL. r\ . >:o. 7- D " exj^crn^lve, 
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expensive^ but it would either be unjust or arbitrary » It would 
be unjust^ if the assessment were made according to the quality of 
the soil, by an absolute and universal standard, because a man 
would then pay for the iudolence,'Dr ignorance, or poverty of his 
predecessors. , It would be extremely arbitrary, if it were laid on 
by a fluctuating rule, because this must vary with the pleasure of 
the assessors, who must of course repeat, every year, their survey 
and valuation. We shall, however, proceed to tlie other lights in 
which the resources of France ^re viewed. 

^ From the consequences of the revolution, our author prog- 
nosticates a great improvement and extension of maiiufuctiiriiig 
industry- The ancient prejudices against this branch of employ- 
ment ai*e done away ; the destruction of paper has secured the 
level of prices ; and the preponderance of French influence in 
other countries, may secure to the produce of the national in- 
dustry a preference in foreign markets. All the advantages 
which France now enjoys ovef the rest of the continental states, 
give her goods a natural preference in those markets ; and the 
risk of competition from Great Britain is prevented by the high 
price of labour in that country. The British workmen, indeed, 
he allows are more skilful ; but he adds, the Bretich may be 
taught, and the cheapness of provisions will compel the Englisli 
workmen to emigrate. Thus, then, docs this author clearly fore- 
see, that the superior excellence of British manufactured pro- 
duce, will be of no avail in retaining a command of the Euro- 
pean nmrket, because foreigners may become as skilful ; and 
that the high price of provisions will induce emigration among 
those classes, who are ruining us by the price at which they sell 
their labour, lb the former pVediction, it is an obvious answer, 
that by the same kind of reasoning every superiority may be ar- 
gued away. Capital may be acquired by other nations, which 
will lower their profits 5 their population may increase, and 
their labour diminish in price j: their soil may be explored, and 
its produce varied. How impossible would it be, then, for any 
state to reckon upon maintaining its comparative advantages in 
manufactures or trade ? The comfort is, that by the same pro- 
phetic powers, we may foresee some chance of changes beneficial 
to Great Britain# The eyes of continental states may be opened, 
and their courage roused against France \ the French themsielves 
may discover that peace is necessary to the improvement of their 
commerce ; and the powers of Europe may learn, that their 
safety depends on a recurrence to ancient principles of interna- 
tional policy, and . a confidence in that nation, whose magnani- 
mity has never forsaken, aiid whose good faith has never be- 
trayed them. 


The 
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The prediction, of English artists emigrating to France for 
the sake of cheap living, is, if possible, still more ridiculous. 
Do labourers ever attend half so much to the price of provisions, 
as to the price of labour 5 and" would not any such emigration 
produce at once four consequences siiiHcient to check its progress 

a rise of provisions — and a diminution of wages in France — st 

rise of wa^es in England-^and a diminution in the price of pro- 
visions ? For the rest, we recommend to* the authoi’s attention 
a view of some facts, which demonstrate, wbal indeed scarcely 
required any proof, the unwillingness of artists to quit tiicir own 
c.>untry, however oppressed by high prices, or even by heavy 
direct imposts, and scanty wages. It is not from Holland, but 
to Holland, that we have seen emigrations both of capitalists and 
arti'^ans take place j yet in no country are profits so low, or taxes 
so high ; in no state docs the government share so largely the 
income of the people, or diminish the real enjoyments of the 
trader and the workman so grievously, in proportion to their 
gross profits and wages. ‘ After all that has been said ’ (Dr 
Smith observes ‘ of die levity and inconstancy 9 f human na- 
ture, it appears evidently from experience, that a man is, of all 
sorts of luggage, the most difficult to be transported.’ 

In estimating the probable increase of manufacturing industry 
in France, our author allows a great deal too much for the* influ- 
ence of political superiority in forcing a market. He commits 
the same error, when he procecd&t to consider the future augmen- 
tation of Die blench trade and fisheries. But, admitting that 
the power of the republic shall remain in its present stale, and 
that her commercial and maritime resources are to be extended 
entirely by peaceable means, he cbntcnds that the circumsta-ccs 
of her situation are sufficient to operate a very rapid devclope- 
tnctit of those resources. 

The abolition of strici^ Roman Catholic discipline will increase 
the consumption of fish, by rendering it an article of luxury or 
cheapness, not a mark of penance. Instead of 2,500,000 quin- 
tals, formerly consumed in BVance, Spain, and Italy, there v/ill 
now be a demand for three millions ; and the sup^ily of this 
(which he seems tp assume France will possess exclusively) must 
tnaintaiu just 20,000 able seamen, besides young meti and boys. 
In like manner, he allows '5000 able seamen for the 150 vesscU 
which the Greenland trade will speedily employ, and so on fot 
the other fisheries in proportion 5 estimating that 45,000 able 
seamen will be required in all for the fisheries alone, beside 
young men and boys, whom he caIcTi|lates at an equal number. 

D 2 IJow, 
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Now, admitting, that France shall stiddenly become ninch more 
expert than England and Holland in fishep^s, and in the carriage 
of fish, and thus eagrosa the Mediterranean market, as well 
as supp^ hiNf own home consn^ptic^, we think our author's 
calculations are here, as usual, very much at random, and 
we know that in many points they are inaccurate. It would fol- 
low^ for example, from his estimate of the whale fishery, that 
the yesscl^ engaged in it required above sixty-six men each ; 
whereai, . the average of the crews in the British whalers, from 
nOB to lS6iO, both inclusive, was only thirty-fouj:' j and if the 
French vessels are manned nearly at twice the expence, how is 
the blubber trade to be carried on in the face of British competi- 
tion ?— ^not to motion that he has assumed the creation of a 
French whale fishery in two years, iiearljr twice as extensive as 
the British whale fishery is at this moment. Our author applies 
the same species of arithmetic to the colony and coasting trade 
of France : He supposes, that the former will employ 50,000 
seamen of all kinds. We know that the British colonies do not 
at present occupy above one fourth part of this number; and 
that the Fren<di colonies, in their most flourishing state, never 
employed above 33,000, although the vessels were mann^ on so 
expensive a .scale, as to render the price of freight a great deal 
* higher than it ought tb have been. Altogether, he concludes 
that the French fisheries and trade will employ 120,000 able 
seamen, and about the same mjmber of young men and boys. 
We have, been thus minute in our remarks upon the first calcu- 
latibns in which the author indulges, that, after affording a spe- 
cimen of his rashness in treating one very important branch of 
the subject, wc may be at liberty to follow him more generally 
in the femaming parts of his speculations. 

One very prevailing opinion, which occurs in various forms 
through these sketches, is the extreme danger to which England 
is exposed by St t)omingo remaining in the possession of France* 
We extract the following, observations upon this subject as new, 
and affordhlg a fait^verage specimen of his style ; 

faults and blunders committed by the several par- 
Ues c%celhed,bi ih^ revolutionary war, next to Great Britain^ the 
made the most irretrievable. To enter into 
fii^pnrpc^ of acting upon the defensive, is the most ridi- 
' Cul^. 0 ^ ^^pcditical Such pities generally receive more 

^bws than tfey give 5 md ip the end, they are spumed at by their 

fidends/ and despised V 

■ ^ the /O^ted ^ates are possessing an immense length of 

great number of eaercantile ports, and the several provinces 
prod^ng but little variation in their exportable commodities ; to enable 
* * - their 
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iheir rapidly increasing p^jradatiori to maintain a profitable intercourse 
U’ith the rest of the wprld^ a certain portion of the sugar-trade is in- 
dispensably necessary. A small ^tlement or two would be of little 
importance to America •, nor can it be expected that this government 
will be satisfied ^th such. But how arc they now to acquire any gt^at 
possession ? 

‘ During her warfare with France, or at any time prior to the de- 
struction of Toussmni^ America might have easily secured 8t Domingo ; 
a single proclamation, declaring that island ah integral part of Ac fede- 
ral republic, and an independent state in the union, would have instan- 
taneously rallied both h/ach and wiiites around her standard. And 
what had the United States to apprehend from France ? Caresses lUid 
attention : but certainly no sort of danger, , 

‘ The acquisition .of St Domii\gq would have been, both in a coia- 
meicial and political consideration, every thing that America could ra- 
tionally desire ; it would have enabled the United States to carry on a 
wide, extensive, and profitable maritime trade j and, as it would have 
rendered the political apd mercantile interests of America and Great 
Britain reciprocal and rautua}, by securing the British possessions in the 
West Indies, it would have raised an insuperable barrier between the 
United States and their perfidious sister, the French Republic. 

* The opportunity is now lost! 'The partial patriotism of her chief 
magistrate, has, to all appearance, deprived America, perhaps for ever, 
of becoming that conspicuous nation, which nature, and the spirit of 
her inhabitants, certainly designed her tet be in a few years. The poli- 
tics of the acting president seem to V,. guided by no other system, than 
the personal aniinosities of Mr Jefierson : he seems to bear maUce a- 
gaiust the British goveniment •, arid that haired is, with him, a sufficient 
reason to make America the unconduional dupe of tiie French 'Re- 
public. 

‘ St Domingo last, the Americans have turned their view’s towards 
the island of Cubaj they consider the . acquisition of that settlement, 
as the certain result of a quanel with Spain, and they pretend to have 
already a plausible pretext to make a claim upon that fin lorn monarchy. 
But will France^ now military mistress of the gulph of Mexico, suffer 
to settle, uiidji: the ke of St Domingo, a power which might thereby 
^become her r^al in the colony tiade \ Certainly not j the very idea is 
repugnant to common sense. The Consulate may perhaps permit, and 
ev^n encourage America to quarrel with Spain, with Portugal, or with 
Great Britain 5 but the Republic will reserve to herself the objects of 
their differences, as a pledge of their future trauyiillity. ", . ♦ 

* Although the rulers of . France khqw. enough of the principles of 
sound policy, not to' build the permanency of their government upon 
the taprire or partiality of temporary inxmsters, yet wej^c their 
leading system manage the official and public men iri other coun- 
tries, so as to render tH& inffuence, ignorance, and credulity, subser- 
vient to consolidation erf the Consular Republic . The Ver^aitlinn 

^ policy 
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polic)!^ of the ConAikftei bdiq; well 9Bcm^i hj a r^^lutioi^arjr audai^ 
City, and supported With energetic fensmessy has contributed mcare tbaa 
all the lacobk amdos <dt IStmct^ ta subeb^ the comipt and cowairily 
govemmei^%f other states* The Coasuh have been reouttkably forto^ 
itele ^ manageable men alfoad, it is twe, and turnm be eon- 
&aa«d they We known to make use of them j for should the govern- 
menta pi Europe and America hereafiei see their errors, the Conmkte 
has tak^spsdal care, that they shall not have the uieana to reUieve 
them. jChc French are now in possesrioa of the whole island of St 
Domingo, with all their &rmer settlemeuta in that quarter, and Loui- 
siana k ceded in sovereignty to the republic j so, in all pi<AabiKty, arc 
the Woiidas * WH^i these possessions, she is iSadispuubly mis^ess oi the 
Gulph of Mej(;ico ^ General Bowles and his Creek nations will soon btr 
coiae her auxiliaries \ and she will either fratemiiCe, or revolurimiue the 
Soudiem States of America, already disposed to break up the Union. 

* These, wc think, will in all probability be the consequences of Pie* 
sident Jefferson’s short>ineasuted pohtics.’ p. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. 

We shall very briefly point out a few o^the various consider^* 
atioOs which are here overlooked. In the frst place, admitting 
that a proclamiation might have secured the colony to America, 
she would have been involved in war with Franco upon West 
Indian territory, and would in aU time coming have been impli* 
oated both tilth Britain and France in the same part of the 
vjrorld. Secmdty^ The jealousy of Britain must have been 
cited against a neighbour like the United States, independent 
and object to none of the checks necessarily imposed oti colo- 
trial domini(ms, eictending herself in a quarter where the British 
settlomcmts are peculiar]^ valuable, and, unfortunately, not less 
weak, than wortliy of being •retained. Thirdly^ It is unlikely 
that France, after losing alipost all her dominions in the West 
!iKiie$, would be prepared (as our author thinks, p. 32, note) tp^ 
unite w'iih her natural enemy in previ^ting the further progress 
of the new West Indian power. It is rather to be apprehended, 
that she would assist America in her designs upop the rest of the 
islands, author forgets in what state St Domingo 

has be^ for years \ hov*i^ long a period must dapse after 

thshomhrid rd4fce?atioa of the m<^her countty ’s auth<»^ity, before 
a I^H^biishment of order and eonsoUdatitm of re- 

s®UT<?fea'te0^ be t^ctedf how heayy a burden the colony must 
in theW#! tfpEtb fmH to every political movemeht ; ehd hpw 
||mai^rial%$verslo3^ \\i populaiinn wi|l for nbw y^ats 

Create ip e|| tmKtary Whteh ^ance may pttdenake in 

ihe pf Me:d<K»» We haa argtied as if that island weye as 
as it is fiwe, ay m ^cure for ddeuee, or for a point 
of aa »ny department of the moih<:r cotmtty, ^ile we 
agree with him, in wishing thal France cbuld, by any ^ate mentis, 

be 
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be deprived of the colony^ we conceive that much lose danger 
can result from her r’etaimng than j&om its being transferred 
to the n^gr^s^ or even to the United States^ possessed^ as the 
lederaO^ of Louisiana. And even if France" regains her 

authority in island we are convinced it must be for man^ 
years a pledge ^ peaceful conducty in so hv as its commerce 
and cultivation maj'h^ deemed valuable, and in as much as its 
Internal organization must remain insecure. ^ 

From the commercial resources of France, our author proceeds 
to consider her prospects in a military point of view. After re., 
marking that the nations^ pre-eminence, acquired by accidental 
circumstances, such as the appeai^ce of niustrious iiidividu^s, 
is necessarily short-lived, he inveighs against the ^ invidious doc-, 
trine,’ as he terms il, that a people, fighting in their own cause, 
are more energetic and effective, than a nation contending for 
lawful rulers. He maintains, that the rabble will always pa^s 
from one master to another ; that national spirit is of no avail, 
without obedience to a chief ; and that a country possesses mi- 
litary strength exactly in proportion to its population and means 
of subsistence. On this, it is obvious to remark, that the spirit 
withvWhich a nation is animated, must always enter as an ele-*- 
ment into the calculations of the force which may he derive^ 
from its numbers and wealth. An undisciplined rabble is not^ 
indeed, a very dangerous enemy, in whatever cause it attempts 
to act. But it is to be hoped that order may easily be united 
with zeal, and that the feeling of interest which inspires a mul- 
titude In a particular contest^ may lead them to act against the 
enemy with the force derived from discipline, as well as the vi- 
gour that may be excited by the passious~raay at once increase 
their spirit of subordination, and inflame their desire of conquest. 
We fondly cherish such hopes, more especially in the present 
crisis, because we conceive there is no other ^ospeot of safety 
for England. 

The natujfal -advantages of France irf a military pmnt of view, 
our autlior conceives to be just twenty per ecn#. higher than those 
of any other continental territory equally extensive and poptihms. 
Austria, he allows, ' may, with a popuiation of tw^ty n^lions, 
maintain a peace establishment of 260,000 men. And France, 
having thirty millions of inhabitafits, most, by the, proportion 
just now stated, be ibh to support an army of 450, ©eo. By ^ 
similar application of bis rule, he estimates the war establish- 
ments of Austria, Prussia, Sw^n^ Denmark, and the Oermanic 
powers, at 780,000 ; of, which 370,000 would he necessary for 
the internal arrangements of those states, while France could 
send beyond the frontiers an act^g army of 390,000 men. 


In 
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In point of revenue^ her advantage is still greater* She can 
raise^ hy an average assessment of I5 per eent* on the national 
income, as much all the other independent powers $f the ccm- 
tinent can procure by a burden cif . ^0 p^r cent. The 4ata by 
which this. part of his calculation issuppotted, ate peculiarly 
gratOltOiis and unauthorised. How can this man, or any man, 
tell, that the Austrian landholders pay altogether just per 
cent, of their income, the cultivatois or peasants. 5Q per cent., 
and the burghers 20 per cent. ? We know that the Bavarian 
peasantry have generally been reckoned the most oppressed of 
any i?^: the empire; and Mirabeau ^mputes their burdens at 
only 44 per cent, of their incopie, estimating the latter so low as 
5 per cent. bU their stock. But we give almost as little credit 
to the one as to the other of these random valuations. 

Tlie military organization of France is described by our author^ 
as peculiarly well adapted to call forth the whole energies of the 
people. Tliere are more than six millions able to bear arms, 
and two millions and a half of these are between eighteen and 
twenty-three years of age. No degree of rank or wealth ex- 
empts men from conscriptiun ; and this evil, so much inveighed 
against, is only hard upon the opulent and indolent part of the 
community. 4 |.Wc doubt extremely if rthe conscription be prac- 
tically of tbis' universal and unsparing operation, If^t be, the 
danger from the republican constitution is indeed imminent to 
the rest of Europe ; but we iniagine it must be short-lived in the 
same proportion. A state of things, more incompatible with in- 
tertf^r stability and the developement of national resources, could 
not easily be figured. 

. Tile frontier of the republic, always strong, and flanked as it 
now is by the most advantageous works (Holland, Switzerland, 
and Italy), is considered by our author, and we think most justly 
considered as fomidable to all her neighbours in an unprece- 
dented degree. ' Her colonies, however unnecessary to a nation 
possessed of such iuternal capabilities, are extrem^y important 
as stations frorix which Great Britain may be attacked in her 
tenderest: p^n Wher fbrei^ settlements and traded and as the 
means, Cf cpmunaiM^ either the property, or, if it shall 
be deemed ddvn^ the commerce’ of the Spanish and 

Pbituguf^ in the New World. Ji^^prope, we are 

a navy to her preset . eiiormous 
%ir^S 5 ships , of yraf will probably be still found 

with tho!^^ of Bfitain^and that most danger is 
t0;fiid?i|l^ehehded her liglijfc flotillas^ not only in EurSpe, 
the ixdonie^ . Our author adds, that depots are preparing 
al^ng the no^h coast of France for 1500 or 2000 light vessels 

always 
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alwa}’^ to be kept in readineijs, and that the satne system is to be 
esLteiided to America and the West Indies- This we really be- 
lieve wa» written during a period of apparently profound peace, 
and deserves some attention. 

The remaining part of the speculations on France, is occufned 
with an inquiry into the line of conduct which she will probably 
pxu'siie towards Uie only tv/o powers, which can now give her any 
trouble, Russia and England. The substance of our author’s 
opinion upon this interesting topic, may be comprised in a few 
simple propositions. 

j . France and Russia are the only powers in modern iRurope 
that have acted systematically for any considerable length of time. 
(He seems to forget thC) whole history of Prussia.) The plans 
^of Louis XIV. have now been completed ; the dependence of 
^Spain secured^ the sovereignty of Holland acquired, and Austria 
gicatly weakened. Between France and Russia there is only a 
frontier and a few neutral ports. The object of the former is to 
overcome the latter ; and for effecting this, it will be enough if 
she obtains an ascendancy in the affairs of Turkey \ a considera- 
tion which sufficiently explains her uniform repugnance to take 
any joint measures with Russia against the Porte., But, 

2. France will begin by endeavouring to rid hemlf of all in- 
cumbrances which might hang upon her rear and will, there- 
fore, remain at peace with Russia, until she can secure the de- 
fensive inactivity of Great Britain- This she expects to com- 
mand, by affording no points of attack, and by completing t}ie 
ruin of our finances ; an object easily attainable, she tliinks, ‘by- 
forcing us to k?ep up expensive preparations, and by excluding 
us from the commerce of the continent. 

3. .Our author conceives the rupture of France, and Russia to 
be the most fatal issue of the present crisis to the other powers 
of Europe. It must terminate in the universal sovereignty of 
cither one or other of those overgrown states. 

We shall now shortly indicate what appear to us the ‘funda- 
mental errors in all those dogmas. Admitting that France could 
reduce Britain to inactivity by the means above speri^^d, if does 
not seem to follow that such inactivity would be more th»n 
porary. As soon as the rest of the plan was attemp^d^^^s soon ^ 
as France began to attack the rest of the European ^ivefs-^Bri- 
tain would be al full liberty to repay, as^ site has /before 
repaid, their cowardly or jealous backwardness 
making a diversion ill their favour, and assisting th^ to repel 
the common enemy. But farther~Although we were to admit 
that Austria and Prussia’^ are unable, by their imion, to resist the ’ 
power of Frauce of of Russia, it would by jfp means follow, that 
‘ they 
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they could oppo^ nx> barrier to her attacks opoa Riiasia^ or t^t 
they could not giv« a check to Rusfiiat if<?ere ^he to form the de- 
of i^metrartfog iato the west of JSurope. Aad it Is \fery 
cvideat, that while the e|dstence of those states is contini^ wen 
if they^ are reduced to a subordinate rank^ they must be ready 
to nvaiil'timmielvea of the rupture whfoh may take ploce between 
tbs’ groat es^stem and western members of the federal common* 
weafth- Nay, stich a rupture will even give the still more de* 
pendent branches of the community, the northern powers, Italy 
and Spain, the power of throwing off that yoke under which 
they at present groan* While Britain is attacking France, and 
whw Spam, for Cjcample, shall be able to maintain a fleet of 
siaty siul of the line, according to our autbor^s estimate (p. 05, 
note), is it not clear, that so important a state will find it easy 
to shake off its dependence at the flrst change of fortune which' 
may attend the French arms ? If, on the other hand, Russia 
should remain master of the field, can she at once letain her 
domini<m over the enemy whom she shall have subdued, and 
forge chains for the allies by whose assistance she has conquer- 
ed ? We see no proof whatever in these ‘ Sketches,* that the 
j^esent situation of aflairs, dismal as it is in some respects, par- 
ticularly in regard to the lesser states of Europe, will lead to a 
total d^rdiction of those sound and natural principles of policy 
which have hitherto preserved the independence of the chief 
nations in the European commonwealth. 

Wo have one more remark to offer upon the unqualified li- 
of calculation which pur author uniformly assumes, when- 
ever it is necess^ary fear his ar|jument, to exajt the probable force, 
or w^th, or energy, of either France or Russia. > He thinks it 
to consider the natural advantages of those states, and 
to contemplate the tendency of such resources to expand in the 
coiirse of a few years. He forgets that a' proportional or a 
greater augmentation may in the same time be preparing in the 
other Aaten for ^epping with the increased forces of those two 
powm f and i|othmg is more likely to accelerate this con- 
lea^porary progiiess^ tb© very circumstmice which renders 
it so des^W This eonsidcratimi is too obvious to require far- 
ther easemplificd in the whole course of mo- 

dem hb^ ; it, if jwwoted feo us by a view of^hc comparative 
advance* fvhicb of Europe have. made in all the 

branches aceomplishmftAs,^ and their di- 

rdbt tmlitaiy pd^wer j it appUe* to every specuJatfoa m whdeh our 
uui^r has ^ulged^t^ his estimates of manufacturing and 
resourcciu as. we& as^o his estimates revenue and 
foffu ; «md it tcadav’^iu no mdH degree, to dispel the appre^- 

sions 
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sions winch his gloomjr might have raised in those who 

cpntemplate his very partial ^ Sketches * of our political views. 

IL The next object of attrition Is the Russiaa empire ^ and 
in this branch of his speculatioint the author has^ in our opinifuit 
displayed both more sobriety and more acu teness of thought. The 
introductory observations^ however^ bear the same marks of a 
presumptuous and hasty investigation^ which we so frequently 
recognised in the former part of his work. 

He lays it broadly down, tliat the interests of Russia (which 
form the sole guide of the government), are as little connected 
with those of other nations, as the court etiquette at Peking is wi^h 
the ceremonies of the conclave at Rome. She has no natural 
ally* Her frontiers are 

one half surrounded with an uimavigable ocean j six-sevenths -of 
^ the other half are covered with Adatic nations and \Yandering tribes, 
and mistress of the Baltic and hlack Sea \ the remaining part is inacces- 
sibie i that i^, the space, wc may say isthmus, bet^^cea liiga and Ocaa- 
koiv, is the only frontier the Russian government has to guard ^ and 
Kurope cannot organize a force that could now make any impression on 
that quarter. Were the hero of Marengo, with all his veterans, on tlie 
banks of the Boristhencs, it i> by no meaits likely that Jjc would risk,a 
journee d« RitUuva? p. 108 . 

Instead^ of enumerating any of the various arguments VrhicSt 
immediately suggest themselves to refute this strange doc^ine — 
strange at least in the extent to which it is here pushed — we may 
only refer to the greater part of the speculations into which the 
author has himself entered in the preceding half of his work 5 
more especially to the following passage, so singularly demon- 
strative of his detached and exclusive manner of viewing each 
pact of his subject. 

* In the present stale of things, can Russia and r«)ublican France 
go mutual sharers in the trade and govemiftent of the Turkish empire ? 
I'his is by no means likely •, nay, we may venture to say, it is impos- 
sible. "VVhich of^the parties then is to give up its pretension ^ The ca- 
binet of Petersbutgh must certainly know, that should the Consulate be 
allowed to assume an ascendancy at Constantinople, er to intermeddle 
in the aifairs of Tutkey, the fate of Moscow^tns^ again be disputed at 
Pultaval’ p. 12* ' ‘ 

We likewise find him roundly asserting, by some unaccountable 
mistake or caricature of the ecooumietd theory, that the inhabit 
tants of any cni^ty who live by trade and manufactures, ^ are 
not only themseWes unprofitable consumers, but their subsistence 
mid> gains pro taxes or burdens on the mdustry aind consumption 
of^othersi’ (p* 1$2.) MTie exnence of tliis class in England is 
greater,^ he adds, * than that of the whole Russian army j hut 
^hil^ the latter is now and theh adding a new kingdom to the 

empire, 
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empire, the former are depressing the national sjpitit, and cor*^ 
rupting the mc^Uty of their country /^This has ceriaitily not 
even the paUty merit of a good paradox* and may be ranked with 
the authot^a Own peculiar notions of the corn-trade or the land- 
tax. 

The length to which our remarks have already extended, pre- 
vents tta from entering into a minute discussion of the doctrines 
maintained in the dissertation l|^on the foreign relaticms of the 
Russian empire. Although we are very far^ from agreeing with 
our author in the condusions which he forms on this importaiit 
we think he has stated them with some forte, and, iu 
many points, has argued the question with considerable plausibi- 
Kty.— Much of his reasoning is, however, founded upon facts 
which we have no opportunity of verifying ; and the most im- 
portant part of these facts, the assertions respecting the contra- 
band trade of the neutral powers, consists of secret history, or 
afhisions to private anecdotes, not authenticated by references*to 
a single name« We entertain more than suspicions of his whole 
information Wifh regard to the conduct of the British diplomatic 
afiaits in the northern courts during the late war. 

^ Russia, our author maintains, has little or no interest in the 
commerce of Europe. Her immense resources are all internal 
and independent. With scarcely any frontier to defend, she has 
the mAt ample means of annoying both Europe and Asia. Great 
BrH^n cannot invade her sovereignty of the Baltic, without the 
co*-oger«tion cither of Srreden or Denmark, all chance of obtain- 
ing which has been entirely lost, together with the good-will of 
the rest of the world, by the unjust and irritable conduct of the 
late administration. He inveighs with peculiar bitteniess against 
the whole proceedings of Great Brita^in towards the secondary 
powers), and paarticulatly those of the Baltic ; and accuses her of 
first fort ing them into the arms of Russia, and then wieaking up- 
on their heads, tliat vengeance which she dared not vent against 
the Great Northern Empire. He draws a comparison between 
tlie conduct of Britain and France towards the allies whom they 
wish to gam over, and <||Btermincs the preference clearly in favour 
of the is decidedly of opiilion, that Rus$ia will soon 

make' an attempt ttpen our dominions in the East ; and recom- 
mends, manner, the acquisition of Brazil by thiv 

toufttiyiry^fi these 'which we have only sketched with 

concisesMWaathe re^ta>of his speculations. Ire illustrated at 
length, of them wi^mnoh ingenuity. We particular- 

ly to his remarks uponitiie conduct of affairs in the Baltic ; 

respecting the difficulties. We fear the insumount- 
difficulties, of repeating in that q,uarter the naval campaign 
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of 1801^ an 4 f Mill tno^^ 0f extending our attacks to the Swedish 
or Russian ports ; dnd his observations on the means which Rus- 
sia possesses of annoying our East Indian empire. « 

IIL In the last part of these ‘ Sketches^’ entitled, ‘ France 
and Rtissia^^ we are presented with a view of the consequences 
which may. result to great Britain. from the continued alliance of 
those powers. It is obvious that ^ich an inquiry must involve 
in a great measure a repetitidfl o‘f the previous speculations. 
We shall only notice, in a very general way, the substance of 
such of our author’s conclusions as have not alrewly c«une under 
our review. 

He contends that the two great nations will endeavour to unite 
the East Indian powers against Britain, and encourage disaffection 
among the^ British and native troops ; tliat they will in like man- 
ner seduce the West Indian colonists, by a promise of extending 
their market, and intimidate them by threats of underselling, or 
of«^onquering them ; that they xvill prevent Great Britain from 
receiving supplies of grain either from Europe or America ^ spare 
no expence to create mutiny among our forces, and dissensions a- 
mong our manufacturers ; and carry on an unceasing wzr against 
our finances in every quarter of the globe. Such are the indu'v^ 
and secret measures of hostility to which we shall be exposed ; 
and in order to counteract them, several expedients are pointed 
out by this bold and ingenious projector. We must entirely con- 
quer the native princes of the Peninsula ; and, after consolidating 
our Indian empire by forc^, w’^e must secure its future growtli, 
as Well as the continuance of subordination, by reforming the in- 
ternal administration, destroying all the settlements of foreign na- 
tions, and abolishing the monopoly : ^ We must at once secure our 
West Indian property and compel other nations to permit a free 
colony trade, by., laying open the commerce of our own settle- 
ments. At home, we qiust cultivate our waste lands, abolish all 
premiums and bounties in the provision trade, and treat our forces 
with liberal attention ; employing our land troops, during peace, 
in national improvements, and our seamen in the extension of the 
fisheries. He adds, that we ought perpct||lilly to watch the 
aJtions of the enemy ; and to com^ider eviery act of preparation^ 
not instantly explained, zi a ground of hostility- The other re^ 
medics for the injuries which our finances may sustain, arc vague<<^ 
ly and unintelligibly stated.. ..... 

The toeaMires m direct hostility to which the alliance of France 
and Russia must expose this country, are next deferibed. They 
consist, chiefly, in the formidable armament of above sail of 
the Une, between two and tliree thousand small crafty and aO 0 ,o 0 a. 
laud forces, by wliich they will surround us from North BcrgeK' 

to 
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to Cadiz ; thus homsnbgf us in u|>Dn KWf side, luid compelling 
tts to'concentxate til 6ur strength at home } while the/ ctn/ into 
edict thei? favou^te purpose of dismemhj^itig the more lemote 
pe^ of the British empios* In tl^ Mediternmeafl a deet of 6!t 
sail of the Hue, witli small craft in prop^on, will he ^^tioned 
to protect the south of Europe ftotu our attacks, dad to cover the 
pt^ected descent upon our eastern settlemcnls. In tiie wtat, our 
chim dftngei arises from flotilksiutd other light ermatnents. To 
dehmd this island, the author decidedly prescribes the plan of 
inalti|djriog our naval stations on the east coast, and maintains 
that &e system of blocking up an enemy in his ports, at all times 
extremely difficult, will be utterly chimerical in the juncture hew 
under contemplation. The same object may, however, be attain- 
ed with complete wrtatnty, he thinks, by a fleet Of 40 sail sta- 
rioned between the Downs and Buchanness, at points where they 
may have good anchorage and proper sea-room . The security of 
our affairs in the East and the Mediterranean is to be ctunmand- 
ed by the possesrion of Malta, or some such impregnable station 
between ToMon and the Dardanelles. The projects of the ene- 
my id the West Indies are to be opposed, our empire thefe aug- 
mented, and our whole dominions, in every quarter of the globe, 
raised both in wealth and in military strength, by the acquisition 
of J^razil, or of some territory advantageously situated, and fit 
for the creatimi of a powerful army ; and by maintaining, at the 
san» time, a right intelligence with the United States upon the 
distributkm of the larger islands. * 

On Uie many curious and important questions to which these 
varioos schemes give rise. We do not purpose at present to offer 
any remarks. We must, hon^ever, observe, thiU it would be un- 
fair to judge hastily tf£ seretd of them, which, like all projects 
of politick change, when superficially viewed, and detaclmd Worn 
the- faCW and arguments that lead to their fortustion, appear 
very tash and extrav^ant. It seems to uS, on the Cimtrary, that 
nmy vetf {daosibk speculations are suggested by our author in 
su|ipoct ttvea of what timid rei^oners may bl ffisposed to call Ids 
wildest prejectf. Am| we are convinced, that several important 
CQoaiderariom, of which he seems not to have be«n awace, may 
be urged lo fkvout cf fhe oktenucuiof our colonial dominions, at 
least mtbt liiftW Wiaiid-Mi pan hia theory wUl proba- 

AkT. 
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AtiT, IV. Prt^e and Transncmm of the Highland Society of 

Scotland. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Principal Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, since 1700. ^Henry M*Kende, Esquire, 
one m die BiitctorS. Vol. II. EaRbui'gh, Creech, ,Hili, ana 
Constable. ISOi. 8vo. pp. 556. 

T N the aqcount prefixed to the first volume of these Transact 
^ tions, we are informed, ths||tbe objects of the Society are, 
1 . An inquiry into the present state of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, and the oonditiem of their inhabitants : 2. An in- 
quiry into the means of their improvement : and, 3- Aft atten- 
tion to the preservation of the language, poetry, and music of 
the Highlands. Before we proceed to particularize and to ex- 
amine the papers which are contained in this second volume, it 
may not be improper to premise a few observations on each of 
these objects. 

It is evident, that no regular and systematic plan of improve^ 
ment can be laid down or pursued, until the present situation of 
the Hig^hlands, and of their inhabitants, is fairly ahd fully as- 
certained. Those particular plans, indeed, which havfc been 
found to answer, in carrying on the improvement of othet coun- 
tries, may afford some general principles, wliich must be Ser- 
viceable even in the Highlands ; but this district of the empire 
diflfers in so many material points from every other, that the in- 
formation which may be derived from the systems of improve- 
ment pursued in other countries, will either be too general, ,and 
consequently in a great degree useless, or, if adopted experi- 
nientally, will be found in many particulars inapplicable, if not 
prejudicial. We are ,therefore sm^rised that, in the two vo- 
lumes which the Higldand Society have published, there is only 
one very short and unsatisfactory paper on the obstacles to im- 
provements in the Highlands. As we can entertmn no doubt 
of the sincerity and zeal of the Society, we certainly expected, 
b*;dbre this time, to have received, at their hands, a full, dear, 
and impartial account, not merely of the soil, climate, and pro- 
duce ^of the Highlands, but dso of thosei|^bstacles to theit im- 
provement, which are known to exist in the prejudio^ and in- 
dolencp of the peasantry, and in the state of dependeVtce of vas- 
salage in which they are generally held by their tacksmen. It it 
absurd to expect, ihatHhe Highland pe<^try wtU.l^.imdilned 
to take the trouble, ani to rim the risk of introducing the 
culture of wheats rye, cabbages, iSce. aU of whibh are recom- 
mended in these Tr&sactioui^ unless it ^ previously ascertain- 
ed, from a fair representation of the soil and climate of their 
country, not oxUy that they can he raised, but that they will be 

productive 
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productive of more advantage than 'can be derived from any 
other mode of employing their ground. 

With regard to the second o%ect of the Society^ — SO inquiry 
into the means of impro|||^g the ‘Highlands, we appreh^d, that 
t|||5y otight, at the very commencement of their proceedings to 
hav^ applied themselves to thfe determination of a few general 
questions, and to have been guided, in their particular inquiries, 
by. tlie. results of such investigations. In this way,* it appears to 
; U%tb4t they ought, first of all, to have ascertained^ whether it 
ivouJd he better to extend the culture of grainy Or to keep tlie 
Highland districts entirely in pasture / and if the propriety and 
utility of the latter measure had been determined, to have then 
diseased, whether the Highlands ought lo be stocked with hlach 
cattle or with sheep* In the Appendix to the second volume, a 
prerhium is offered for the best essay on the introduction of 
sli^ep farming. If this question had been previously discussed 
with ability and fairness, with the assistance of full information 
respecting the produce and population resulting from the present 
agricuIture«of the highlands, the pages now occupied with essays 
on, arable husbandry, would have been more usefully filled with 
important , practical observations on the proper breeds of sheep, 
and their management. It would not be difficult to prove, that 
by the introduction of the sheep husbandry, a much greater 
quantity of food would be raised at much less expence, and 
with much less labour or risk. The objection is strong, merely 
when it appeals to out feelings, or to our national partiality : it 
wiU not bcarjjo be examined cooiy and fairly. Even if we grant 
. that the necessary consequence of the introduction of the sheep 
husbandry would be, that ihany of the Highlanders would be 
^obliged to leave their moimtainous districts, and seek employ- 
ment in the low country, it may very well be ’doubted, whether 
this step wouU nor be productive of great national benefit, even 
wltbp^t.the sacrifice of any real individual happiness. At pre- 
sent, tlug Highlands afford a scanty and precarious subsistence 4o 
a tltih.populatipn* The Highlanders themselves are indol^t, 
because perceive that no exertion or labour can secure them 
,a tin^ir own soil. • Under the sheep husbandry, 

' the i^ouM lProducc subsistence for at least foui times 

as liW ihaintain, whij^ their present 

not be employed in their native coun- 
TO aud mheh more useful £4^ for their 

that would nmre gratefully repay 
great tdaaon to believe, nbwever^ that these 
be dbtainedi'Wlthbiit the expartriation of those 
who still cling to their mountains with so affectionate 
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a partiality j if tJi45 slieef)' htisb^ry were introduced, and the 
fiskherif s properly managedf there would be employment for 
mny^more people th^ the Highlfttida now contain. Tim in^ 
trodtto^km of almep would supply the raw material for the wool- 
len manufaetures ; ^ and the imxUense quantities of peat, and 
powerful waterfals that abound in all quarters, would support ma- 
chinery at little expence. Such a system would also be of ser- 
vice to the other parts of the empire. At present, some of the 
finest countiei^ in England are almost entirely in pasture, though 
no doubt can be entertained that they are well suited for raising 
grain, and that, if thus employed, tlieywrould afford subsistence 
to a much greater number of inhabitants than they now do. If^ 
therefore^ the Highlands produced that quantity of animal food 
which these counties do at present, the latter might, by becom- 
ing chiefly arable, increase the populatioh of the country. It is 
necessary, no doubt, that there should be a certain proportion of 
every farm devoted to the feetling of cattle, in-order that maniu*e 
may be supplied for the arable part ; but, perhaps, it would be 
for the advantage of the kingdom, if those distridb which are 
suited to the raising of grain, should have no more than that pro- 
portion set apart for the feeding of cattle~and if those wfuch, 
from their soil, situation, or climate, were unfayourable to grain, 
should be principally set apart for the purposes of pasture. A- 
•nother regulation, not unconnected with our present subject, 
may be suggested 5 that manufactures, in order that they might 
interfere as little as possible with agriculture, should, in general, 
* be established in gracing districts, where few hands ure required 
by the farmer. We apprehend that none of our readers wUl 
consider these remarks as foreign to the present subject, what- 
ever opinion they rriay entertain of their justness 5 as, certainly, 
in every attempt to improve the Highlands, it ought to be recol- 
lected that they form but a part of the empire 5 and every plan 
or suggestion ought to have reference to them, not as a separate 
whole, but its a dependent and connected part. 

The third object of the Society~an attention to the preserva- 
tion of the language, |>oetry, and music of the Highlands, we 
consider as in t hreat degree incompatible with the introduction 
of improvement. A difference of * language ttot only presents a 
formidable bafribr to the introduction of Useful knowledge, but 
must also tend fo perpetuate those |kfvjudiees whidi it ^^abso- 
lutely neaessafy to dj^troy, brfbl^ aiAy general m^^palbSlanent 
improvement ^ place. £v«^ mECthod, on the Oontrary, 
ought to be taken fa idep^y the Highlander, in language and 
manner^ with the other i^abihu^ of the empire *9 and his 
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]^Fej^c€s, already vtrf atraxi^ fiaigit not hy my m^ana lo W 
ciierighad oQ«ttiiiuea» tka ^ost efiSskCtnal pla^a 
prcni^iiiant ^uat^ in tbe fitsi at leasts da^d m 

strangera^^ f^l^ety obstacle whicli^ k preaent^d by a 
4i|p9^^f jtan^ge and xnannersi^ by the {H^werful prejuk 
tbe Highlandera nniertabf ou^t to oe done away aa 
vpm^y and completely as poasible^ 

Wa l^ve been induced to ^er theaie preliminary temarka 
fbc^ a firm conviction of the importance of the ultimate object 
which the Society has m view, and from a wish that they may,, 
io all their proceedings, clearly perceive it, and pursue it by the 
most direct and e&ctpal means* We shall now proceed to 
eixamine the severed papers which compose the second vedume. 

The firat paper is eutitfed ‘An. Essay on Peat, by the [late3 Rev.- 
Dr Wa&er„ Professor of Natural History in Edinburgh.’ This 
essay, consisling of 136 pages, contains much useful and curious 
information, conveyed in a very loose and desultory manneiv 
Tiiat part of it which relates to the chemical analysis of peat, 
is very inaccurate ami incomplete* The reverend author appears 
to have been well acquainted with ehetnisiry as it existed in the 
middle of the last dimtury ^ bidr either to have entirely neglected, 
or to have learned vmey imperfectly, the impoirtant diseoveries'^ 
that have been made in that science by the labours of the last 
twenty years* It is evident, howcvei, that v boever attempts to 
ascertain the chemical principles of vegetables, ought to have 
made himself perfectly ^i^uainted with &e pneumatic ehemistry,. 
and Umanalysaa of volatile products. At the same time^ it must 
be, confessed,^ that the following observations of Dr Black, con** 
tained in a letter to ]>r Walker, and giv^ by him in a note to 
this pap<sr, cure perfectly just ^d correcU 

*• The process Utherto named the chexmeal andi^rdi of vegetablee, cap^ 
not be conadered as an an^yeib now, (smee the dxscotenesin pnctunatie 
Gbemktry).. ti is to be shewed as a <&tuicUQnj^ bj which tfft natural 
combination of their principles is undone, and these princ^ks enter 
into new cp;|^bhkatimu, veiy diflfete»| fi^om those that, took ^ace ia the 
vegetable nnearr^ted vfgetaMe matter^ these, pdnd'- 

pies are dt(j^<ljtpgeth^ with an a^pgetpent and conneiaon, of wtdph 
we have w sndy^^ knowledge- Wc only kaoi^, that it Is ^^ily 
dc^royed l^lveai Py which tStoduce hew arrahg^ehts 

aM m theiHt'^rhidPe^ ^ thus form cotomnds indued 

" ^Aw 0 t^ lit0 IhsMWtatdefs ihto widtlih the fearhetf Doctor is 
iutttteutiofa lb thes^psarticuiars, only 

specify the following* At p. id* he says, that rorfi 

^ is 
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is kiio^ td Ihd' |Altrefa^on of animal and vog[etablo 

sabaiancea the of Lismore is very putrid, in 

conseqneiiee ^ ^ts jriiisttnte ^ith the limestone of the island. 
Now by caloareons earth, the Dhotor means carbonate of 
lime, he is mistaken in asaeil:ing that i> promotes the putrejtei.. 
tion of vegetable and animal matter. If he means quicklime, 
the instance he adduces is not to the point, as the limestone in 
the island of Liamore is “^ertainljr the carbonate of lime. Be- 
sides, in p. 55, he asserts, not very consistently, that no degree 
of putrefaction in peat earth could be discovered from the mix- 
ture of either mild or caus^c Ume< 

The Doctor asks (p. 31.) why we should omit aaote as one 
of the essential elembnts of plants, as they all ailbrd volatile al- 
kali on putrefaction. The fisict^s, that no vegetable substances, 
except the gramineous and cruciform plants (tetradynama) af- 
ford ammonia on putrefaction. 

After having enumerated and explained the^roperties of peat 
as a soil, the Doctor proceeds to consider what plants ought to 
be cultivated in it. We have already given it as our opinion, 
that the arable husbandry is not suited to the Highlands ; and we 
thtidc that the peat, there, would be most iftvantageously em- 
ployed as fuel for manufactures or for lime-kilns : ^the Doctor’s 
observations, however, may be useful to those Lowtand proprie- 
tors or tenants who possess peat, though Oven by them, in most 
cases, peat would be more profitably employed as a manure than 
as a soil. Where it can oe advantageously used as a soil, we 
would recommend the nd oai^ in preference to tbet Friesland* or 
indeed any other kind. The Doctor seems inclined to think, 
that bean crops would answer on mossy soils, as the root of this 
plant goes deep, and requires a soft soil but it is well known, 
that in a soft soil, the beaUt though luxuriant in straw, is by no 
means productive in seed, and would be fbuUd a very improper 
crem for mossy soils. 

In the fonrth division of the Doctor’s essa^, and in the second 
paper in this volume, by I^td Meadowbank, * Ou making com- 
post dunghills ^om peat moss,’ very full directions 

are given for this application of p^tl ; and the results ob- 
tain^ by l^ord MeadowbanJky in particuW, after repeated and 
careful experiments with tti& cOmpost^ ^ no farmer 
hesitate to employ hm peat rather a| than as a loif. 

The tfajm pO]^, ^ On burning lime with peat, by Ibha- 
than RaddUf^ presents a very clear detail of by sdbldit 

l^at mhy be u^ to supply thd want^ to prevent the consmiop<* ^ 
tiem coals in lime-fcuns. 

E a The 
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Th« n^xt ^ On the oettie mi corn of the Highlfttids^ hj 

Dx WjtlkerV h divi4ed into five In the fix3t eeciipn li 

m that the crops of and hear (hig) are idim mucli 

damage fey had seasons t and that ^ the mildness of ^he climate 
oiethe eoaats of the Highlands in^.wiater^ greatly overbalanced 
by th^ Want of those degrees of heat in summeir 9 which prevail 
in south, by a lets early autumn, and by the frequency and 
violence of the winds and rain.^ (pu W7.) Surely these eixeum- 
stsmees point out the impropriety of endeavouring to extend the 
arable husbandry in these d^striqts, and the necessity of effecting 
an entire and radical change in the system of improvement. The 
Doctor must certainly be mistaken in affirming, that the beat 
usually yields between ten and fifteen fold, notwithstanding the 
badness of the climate and the wretched slate of husbandry. 
Unless, however, the quantity of seed be specified, this mode of 
ascertahxmg the produce is very vague and uncertain. 

We shoi^d npt wish to offer any stronger and more decisive 
facts to prove the necessity of removing black cattle, and substi- 
tuting sheep, than those contained in the second section of this 
essay, ‘ On the ^te of the Highland cattle durtng winter.’ 
Green crops, or proper for hay, can never be raised inn 

such certain abundance, as regularly to supply the cattle from th ® 
1st of February to the end of April, if the Highlands, in geneial, 
were to be irtockeA with them. Some spots, no doubt, might he 
found, in which winter food, and consequently black cattle, might 
be introduced with advantage ; but in hilly countries, and m a 
<4imate where the making of hay must be so very precarious, 
sheep ought, in general, to be preferred. 

The plants recommended l)y the Doctor ^ the third section, 
are very proper £p^ such spots in the Highlands as ought to be till- 
ed, w kept m hay ; and several pf them might be advantageously 
oultivatsd in the Lowlands*'^ Besides those enumerated, we would 
recommend to the attention Of all farmers, who are possessed of 
a light saudy the corn spurrey {sptrgula J This 

plant h ^tivated in Bi'abant, Holland, and Germany, and 
W £ouiidf^|iy^|^^#ynom^ishuig.and'^ food to cattle, 

b#h when made into hay* 

a^roduced into Sweden fmm Lapland^ end 
JimtoT affirms t whO|^m 0 teoyer, 
cabbage with Swedish 

^nre clearly, that the Doctor paid 
bfk ^ soil an^ cUm^e of the l^hlands, than 

of beans and poas,^wheai, and 
oat* By his awn account, clay is rardty to be found 
lll^ese districis ; mid the most cqinmon soil is a hazel mould, 

* * often 
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oltett pattkipfetlhg largely of Band and gravel. Beans, therefore, 
we ahotild think, are ab$oJtitely madtnissiWe. Tartarian oats are 
more apt to be lodged than any bther kind, and are therefore im*- 
proper in a climate so ivindy and wet* Peas, which answer Well 
ill England, are, in generad, Very tincertain and^^unproductive, 
even in the south bf Scotland. Wheat is entirely out of the 
question. In whatever parts of the Highlands the arable hus- 
bandry can be followed, the following crops and rotation may, 
from their having succeeded in situation's and a climate very simi- 
lar, be safely recommended. 1. Turnips, or potatoes drilled; 
2. Bear, or ^ perhap^^ the common Scotish barley; 3. Grass seeds, 
consisting of clover and rye grass, or any other of the numerous 
grasses, which might be found to suit the climate and soil ; and, 
4. Red oats. 

It is absurd to imagine (p. 202.) that seed com brought from 
Norway would ripen in as short a spate of time in the Highlands, 
as it did in its native country ; since the essential circumstance is 
wanting m the Highlands, which accelerated its growth, viz* the 
\ery great difference between the teniperatme of the summer and 
that of the winter, and tfie sudden and perm^ent chailge. 

^ The two next essays, by Alexander Macii«®Uid Duncan Stew- 
art, containing ‘ Observations on tlie economy of black cattle 
farms unefer a breeding stock,’ appear to be written by persons 
of much practical information, which is conveyed in a plain and 
perspicuous manner. The catalogue of diseases, to which the 
Highland cattle are liable, presents another powerful argument, 
why sheep should, in general, be introduced in their place ; as 
we are informed by Mr Macnab, that * the distempers incident 
to Highland cattle, *^sult chiefly from scanty feeding and Want 
of water in winter.’ Now, it is well known, that sheep will 
live and fatten, where Cattle would stove, and that they require 
vey- little water. , * * 

In the seventh Essay by (the late) Mr Somerville, clear and 
decisive answe^rs, founded on careful observations, and direct 
and.repe«d;ed eatperiments, are given to the inqmries~^ What 
are the stages of growth and ripeness, and What are the pecu- 
liar states of the weather, and other circipistances, in which 
toms, ^rtJcularly oats, are rendered unfit for seed, by frost, 
or c^siderable degrees of cold, and by what changes or modjj^ 
fleations of these^ stages, sthteii or ‘CtMuusUinces, dcf the tfOWets 
of vegetation' remain unhurt ? Will oats, that are or 

ill-ripened, serve for seed and, by what appeatodees, cOii the 
point 0® dhtindlbn b^ween the good and the bad tbadily 
akrertained ? 

‘ E 3 
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, Jn the * Ob«er^fttiic»i$ on the to the e^ 

the HighhmdV enthor {Mittietllarly notices the^sHmcf^et 
tirMch Hilt factors fshsi^iirds) reside^ ah4 their tioase-^ 

of the ith];»roireni^ which particular districts 
feqttu:e^<^the munerous coittU(iousi*^3Ud the ^ 
ws4t%ito7ffh^h would result from long leases, and from rrisiitg 
pdautetiosis on the barren hills and mcx^s. i. 

Ms l^inervitte^ in the Ninth Emaj, recommends the total era« 
^cothm of heath, where the soil and climate will admit the cuin 
of any more useful plants and the burning of it m such 
a manneri, as to destroy the tough, hatd parts, and to afford 
room and nottrishment for the tender and juicy shoots, in every 
rituatton where no plaints of greater value can be produced* 
fa order to effect the former purpose, the heath ought to be 
burnt in the autumn when it is in flower, as it may then be 
completely destroyed. But, when the object is to preserve the 
root^ at^d warmth and manure to the tender shoots, the 

operation ongbt to take place in the spring. The tender and 
juicy shoots, which might thus be made to spring annually from 
the burnt heath, <^ht to be used nol only for pasture, as Mr 
Bomemlle direcupmt also for hay. In Sweden this practice 
commonly followed, and found to answer. 

Mr Angus M‘0onald, in his paper ^ 6n manufactures,’ offers 
some judicious ohserrations on the Unen and Woollen manufac« 
ture| of the Highlands ;-«vpoints out the advantages, which they 
enjoy in those respects >-^and suggests several different inodes, 
in which they might be improved and eittendcd. We perfectly 
agree with him, that the Highlands mighh, by proper manage- 
ment and imcouragement, d>ecome the scat#f vriuable woollen 
manufactures; tut we imagine, in that cdse, that the raising 
and manufacturing of fla:s would be generally given up, as com- 
paratively uncertain and lAproductive. We are surprised that 
he shmxld lay it down, as ^ a fundamental maxim in commerce, 
that no manufoctmc can be firmly established in a country 
which does m>t produce the taw materials which it employs,’ 
p« What manufacture h more firmly established, and the 
soutee 6f and wealth to a greater of per- 

sons, thud lm eotim rnaoiriacmres of« X^mcashire ahd 01as-, 
gowl In dir^ opposition to what he sayS^ respecthig the 
profit^lirUifig from bees; we can poritively adlil^ tbit they ate 
impTiiiplAbm th much more favourable than that of the 

|h 24^* 

^ jKtswh next ps^em.e«uitria ^ the plan of dh mlmd*village, 
Reverend Revert Rennie; an^ remarks on the plan, by 
Dirom«^ Tide pl^, i| altered ac<H>rding to the sug- 
- ^ gestions 
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gesti<;>i^s of t};i« Calotiel^ c^rtttlolj be well calculated to 

secure health, deanlmesa »aad couveaience,, ail of. which are 
very much neglected in the village^ of Scotlmd :~but, till ma- 
nufactures are eatablisbedt it $eems premature to be either buUd- 
jng or jdantmg villages. We enturely agree with Mr Rennie^ 
that iu u manufacturing village, it h much better that every feuar 
(every person who pays a ground rent) $hoidd only have hdf 
as much -as he might wish to have, than a single rood too much, 
p. Where manufactures are introduced, the division of 

labour ought to be a& complete as possible ; but if every manu- 
facturer possesses an acre or more, either his ground or his pro- 
fessional business must be neglected ; and, if he hire the labour 
of another person, the produce of his land will moat probably 
cost him more than its real value* 

In the ‘ Extracts from an Essay on the Natural, Commercial, 
and Economical History of the Herring, by Dr Wallcer,’ we 
meet with almost all the facts which are known respecting the 
natural history of this fish j — -a very long and tedious historical 
account of the herring fishery from its commencement in the 
fourteenth century to 17^0 ^ — and an enumeration of the causes, 
|Whicb, in the opinion of the Doctor, haveAtely rendered this 
Ashing so unproductive. One of the causes, it seems, is our 
injudicious imitation of the Dutch, in fishing with large vessels: 
we, on the contrary, are disposed to coincide witli Mr Headrick, 
who maintains, in a paper which will afterwards be considered, 
that if these large vessels were employed by us, as the Dutch 
employ them, in fishing in the open sea, herrings npiight be ta- 
ken during more months, and at a time when they are in the 
highest perfection The busses, at present, to which alone the 
bounty is given, are employed only in the lochs j and, when a 
shoal of herrings appear, send out their boats in such numbers, 
and with so much confusion, that tUly are both in a great mea>r 
sure unsuccessful themselves, gnd prevei|t %h^ crews of those 
vessels which, on account of their small sixe, are not allowed 
the bounty, from attempting to fish at the same time» 

We are strongly di^o^d to question the policy pf jjranting 
any bounty i but if it be continued, ijt ought to he given to the 
busses, on provisiou, that th^y go out into the open 

sea, and there folmw the Dutch mode of fisiwg h perhaps a 
mUar* bounty ought to be given to imdecked.vei^js, whi^ alone 
ou£^bt to be to iu the.MwgbS/* ThOy^Dl^thod, 

which has been long practised near Gotteoburgh, and^which, 
w a smBller $^e haa^lfl^ely,been ,simce$sfuHy a4o|M 4m, the 
Fife meet probably anstver in the H|gblaiid*hM*s. 

tn the neighbourhood m Qott^burghii eight boats, each 

tmning 
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taifting two or three fishennen, drew one large net^ enclming a 
sh^ial of herthj^gef into a creeh; oT^ail bay^ and tiiefifb being 
shovelled on the shore, the boats veshtne their work* Th^ ad>* 
vantages of this mode, over that commonly practised, are evident 
and itniKixIlant. 

We ate surprised that only conjectures are oSered on the food 
of the herrings* As the food soon becomes imperceptible jn 
their stomachs, from their ^strong'digestive powers, it is indeed 
impossible to ascertain all the kinds : but it is well known, that 
a small species of crab, the cancer bakcum^ which abounds in 
*riie north seas, is devoured by them in great quantities. 

We consider it necessary merely to notice and to recommend 
the two ne^ papers ‘ On the different sorts of herrings which 
frequent the coasts of Scotland ; with observations on the pre- 
sent mode of conducting the herring fishery, by Mr McKenzie i* 
~«nd ^ An account of the Dutch herring fishery, with the pla- 
cart of the states of IjLolland respecting it.’ » The latter paper 
ought to be circulated as widely as possible, and followed as 
closely as a differesnee of circumstances will admit. 

In the four papers ^ On the Natural History of the Salmon, 
by* Dr ^Walker, Mfe Mackenzie, Mr Morrison, and Archibald 
Drummond, Esq*’ the facts and conjectures brought forward 
are, in g^eral, rather curious thap useful in a practical point of 
view* This observation applies principally and most strongly to 
Dr Walker’s paper, which is characterised by the same faults, 
as those papers of his which we h^e already noticed. It is full 
and minute,, even to tediousness, in that pprt which can be in- 
teresting only to the naturalisj: j while it is defective, or merely 
conjectural, vrith regard to tliose circumstances whidi may be 
useful to the salmon fisheries. As the Doctor appears to have 
derived most of his information from books, and, in some in- 
stances^^ to have carelessly fecrived it from the Unexamined and 
uncompared testimony of p^ers ; it ia no wonder that he 
not cwody differs froiU the other gentlemen, but advances what 
reflecriott might have taught him could not be the feet. , In 
page 3^ ho deaeribes the ridge which is raised by the salmon 
over & pji^-whcro thejt deposit their spawn, as frouji * three 
to five mohes high.’ Now, it 4s rridenb, that as this depositation 
always t^kes the stream is rapid, the ridge ^d the 

sjfeiwh v&dd inevitably be swept away. Mr Drummond , 
{Whoi0'e«^y frifly character given of it by the edi- 

stdie^ ireefii^ notion, (in which, how- 

doctor is by a)l those naturalists who read, ra- 
observe and expressly asserts, -that the 

whicH^ dqporited, is always levelled 

‘ V ^ ♦ with 
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with a wonderful nicety (p. If Mr Morrison be correct, 

in averting that the operation of spawning lasts eight or ten days 
(p. 300), we fihouH be inclined to dissent from the commonly 
received opinion, that the spawn is laid all togethei* in holes, 
and then cdvered with gravel, since, if it were left so long un- 
covered, it would necessarily be carried away by the stream* 
Some naturalists fm^e been induced, from careful observation, to 
maintain, that the spawn is not covered up at all, but sulFered 
float down the stream till it naturally sinks to the bat tom - 

As it is of the utmost importance to know all the animals 
which are destructive to the salmon, the porpus 
phocftna) and the seal (phoca mtuiina) ought to have hiren men- 
tioned by Mr Drummond (p.*409^* The former is often seen 
rnthing across the mouth of the Tweed, and not only destroying 
the salmon, but preventing them from entering the river. The 
latter sometimes pursues the salmon a considerable way up the 
river : they arc also equally inveterate and destructive enemies 
of the herring. 

Mr Melvill, in his paper ‘ On the Fisheries of Scotland,’ re- 
commends that tlie mode of fishing for cod and ling pursued by 
the English and Dutch, should be adopted by the Scotch, The 
single, undoubted, and glaring fac*, that the former nations, by 
I heir superior ingenuity, carry away immense quantities of these 
fish, from the very coasts .of the latter, proves the propriety of 
this admonition. The remarks already offered, make it unne- 
cessary to analyse or examine the latter part of this paper, which 
relates to the herring fishery. 

The Rev, James Headrick, in l^s paper ^ On Improvements in 
the Highlands,’ appears carefully to have examined the country, 
before he offered his suggestions. They are, therefore, much 
more worthy of attention, than the crude ideas and fanciful spe- 
culations of those, wlio have no accurate or practical knowledge 
of the state of the country* The last section of this essay offers 
to our view a very probable source of employment and wealth, 
and, perhaps, the most proper application of the vast quantities 
of peat, in the Highlands, Mr Headrick proposes, that an ex- 
periment should be tried, to ascertain * whether charred peat 
might not answer as well in r*emdering iron malleable, or in con- 
verting it into steel, as charred wood,’ (p. 46(3), If it were 
found to answer, iron-stdnes and bog-twre of iron might be ob- 
tained in great abundance in many parts of the Highlands-* Wc 
haye already expr^sed our doubts, how far. the raising and ma- 
nufacturing of flax or hemp, which Kr Headrick recoiUmends, 
would be practicable the Highland, or desireable, after the 
woollen manufactures were firmly and generally established . We 
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do n^t pfqrceive hpw it * havt clearly dernmn^fl^ t!|a| 
the mode of oceapying httid» whjl^^h ra)(»der3 it ^pat)^.of yietdhig 
the greatest xmt to the proprietor^ i$ also mo$t hepefiqial to ^ 
public^* {p« 45$)* Pasture laod^ ia maoy.parts oS the kiBgdofi;i, 
yields as much rent^ as arable laod^ to the proprietor j aud yet it 
canoot considered as equally Whe£cial to thq public $ since an 
acre tmder tillage will support mmjt xuof e people than au acre in 
Ihe propriety of c^vdtl^ the Higblaods into sheep 
walks^ ought not to be rested ou this principle, which is not on<» 
ly in inany instances but wiB dways be regarded with a 
suspicious eye by the bu& of mankind.. No doubt, when it is 
applied to the Highlands, it is perfectly true, since a sheep farm, 
Penang mbristepce for 100 people with the labour of ten, 
which, while under tillage, of $tock^ with cattle, could not sup« 
port thirty people, though they all laboured on it, must of course 
aflbrd a idgher mrt to the landlord, and benefit the publicin a 
still ipreater dtegree ; ag the labour of the twenty spare hands 
rendered more profitable and successful. 

ihelast paper contains an ‘ x\ccount of the Culture and Pro- 
duce of a field of Potatoes in the vicinity of Leith,* communi- 
cated by j^atnes Bell, Esq. 

The Account and DesdripUon of the Manner of Preparing 
any ordinary Ship’s Boat, so as to render it in the highest degree 
Useful in Prmrving Lives in cages of Shipwreck, by the Rev. 
James Bremnet,’ contained in the Appendix, promises to be of 
gre^ Utility j as the Society, after having received a very favour*.* 
able report of the boat from several competent judge^ who exa- 
mined and tried it, have directed copies of a description and de- 
linefiticm of it to be sent to the difietent sea^ports of Scotland. 

Cte the whole, we consider the Dissertations pn Rural Economy, 
w{ii<^ occupy a great part of thia volume, as almost entirely in- 
applleabk to th<s state of the Highland districts, and unnecessary 
in tlm other |>arlaof the kingdom.^ More full, accfurale, and jim- 
partml pmctical infarmatian must be obtained^ before any general 
or petmanuat system of improvenient can take place in the llfigh. 
lan^* The frejudices and indpl^cc of the peasantry, and the 
feudal ^ the lain^ords, tmu not be sufiered to interfere 

iuihesiesiQe^diEi^ If wmkcaimoibefoundfertbefermeri^^ 
their native wBlhexp»>^ betfer for public, and ulti- 
mate^ fee go whereit ^ M 

tp e^t md midWply m mdoWe 
to si^pmt|he*ft8clves,nor 
oflmrs ihi#«ilake thdiJ^ iw?tjappteheod no 

^ sMeisniil would be ncces«i«|r t The sn<^p*hufean#y would bring 
ii manufectmrm, aml^c;qOseqwui^^ villages and towns j 

- which 
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which it h V8i0 fbr th^ Society to plan^ or the proprietors^ to 
huildy (e%c^t Oft the sea-cOast for tho encoura^Tpent of the * 
&he|riesi)^ white the pre&efit^yatem of , husbandry is followed. 
The landed intei^at ought eerlainlj to consider the increase of 
rcttt which tlie ah^cp husbandry would introduce, as a suflicient 
compensation for th^ loss of their feudal honours, power, and 
fttteftdaiute. » ^ 

I£^ beside an entire ehaiij^ in the syitem of husbandry, the 
fisheries, and the manufactures of woollen and bar iron were 
properly established and regulated, the Highlands, ^instead of 
being thinly peopled with an indolent and wretched race, would 
become the abode of. industry and comfort, and support an in- 
creased population, not only in its own mountainous districts, 
but over every part of tlie empire. , 


Akt.^V. Compifr/tiw^ View of the Vuhlic Finances^ from the begin^ 
fling to the close of the late Administration. By William Mbrgan^ 
F. R.S. Second Edition. With a Supplement, containing an Ac- 
ccrunt of the Management of the rinauces to the present Time. 
London. Longman de Rees. 1803. Svo. pp. 115. ^ 

CUCH of our readers as interest themselves in the financial affairs 
^ of Great Britain, must be well acquainted with the writings 
of this acute and diligent calculator. THe tract now before us, 
may be considered as a continuation of his ‘ facts,* published 
in the year l7yo. Tlic object of both these performances, is 
to substantiate the charge of extreme profusion Of the public 
money against the late Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and, in 
both, nearly the same mode of demonstration is adopted. Our 
author details the various items of the national expenditure— ^thc 
loans negociated for providing supplies— the differences between 
the sums received and the debt crested — tlie permanent additicai 
to our public burdens in consequence of the augmented debt— 
and the slowness of the process of liquidation, *when compared 
with these augmentations. IJe lays before a full view of all 
those oircumstatices Of loss aud«burden, and compares theit.feib. 
tent, during the last war^ with their extent dumng Seveh-* 
years war, and the American.war. He finds that the tomunl 
of the io^es inMrred, and burdens ifUposed in o^tise^rnmce of 
thi& financial upetftttens whteh the late edntest rendered nii^iemary, 
exceedJn a very great proportion the similai^ losses Md^burdens 
entailed upon cotinh^ by the two preceding Wata, mm dflteir 
all due allowanee is nftide for die different dutftdons of dm hosn 
tOlties in the three periods i ^d he inters, that the tdinistera 

tmder 
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under whose such operatidus were carri^ oil, are citi'-- 

titled, beyond any former admuiiii^tindioii) to thb appellation p£ 
extravagant ; that the late war haa been rumona beyond all pre- 
vious ; and that the aceuntul^ted burdens of 'this coun- 

try have now brought it to the very bridk of destruction. 

It ia by no means dur intention to follow Mr Morg^ thronglr 
all the statements by which he supj|prts these general positiem^. 
We shall, however, endeavour to exhibit a short abstract of the 
results of his calculations, which are formed appareftlyVith 
great accuracy, and ate certainly detailed in a very distinct and 
luminous manner. We shall then State the general objections 
which we have to urge against the conclustous which he has 
thought proper to found upon these premises. 

I. The chief icxpences of a war establishment, are those of the 

army, navy, and ordnance. The average amount of the annual 
charges referable to these heads during the five years of war 
from lt55 to 1759 (both inclusive) was somewhat less than 
8 , 8004 ^ 001 . j the greatest expenditure in any one year was above 
13 imllions ; and the whole actual expence of that period, ex- 
ceeded the whole estimated expence in the proportion of l.4t to 
1 nearly. The average amount of annual charges during the five 
years of war firom 1778 to 1782 (both inclusive) was somewhat 
less than 17,000,0001. ; the greatest annual expenditure about 
21 X millions j and the proportion of the whole actual, to the 
whole estimated expences, nearly that of 1 .76 to 1 . The average 
of the soinual charges during the five years of war fiom 1793 to 
17D7 (both indmire), was above 25,800,0001.; the greatest 
yearly expenditure, about 294 millions ; and the proportion of 
the whole actual, to the whole estimated expences, that of 1.92 
to 1. In the five years from 1798 to 1802 (both inclusive), the 
average yearly expenditure was above 29^400,0001. ; the greatest 
annual expence upwards of 34'nulli6iis; and the proportion of 
the whole actual, to the whole estimated expences, that of 1.27 
to 1 nearly ^ 

II. In Order to defray these extraoixlinary expcncOs of the war 

establistoueht, loans to a great amount have always been required. 
During the ftfeven^years war, from 1756 to 1762 (both inclusive), 
48,600,0001. were raised in this way i during the American war, 
(1776 to 1782, both Indui^v^, 574 millions wem borrowed; 
during the first seveU years of the late war, I4i ex- 

dusive of the loan ; and, during the three last years, 

, ^ ' nearly 

extfsOrdinaiies of this per&d, arc reckoned various subridies, 
Rusdio, Tortugneze, and Bavarian, which are all 
to the army extraordinaries. 
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nearly 70 millions were raised in tjbe same manner* When these 
vast sums were borrowed, the oredit of government was almost 
always so low as to render neeessary the creation of a consider^ 
able fictitious capital of debt* In this way, the country, in 
consequonce of its difficulties, and of the scarcity of capital, 
came to be loaded with a debt much greater in amount than the 
money really received from Ae lenders ; tb^t is to say, it became 
bound to pay interest for mire than they actually advanced, and 
‘ could only redeem the principal at par, by pafying the whole 
nominal amount. Calculating the annuities accordmg to their 
value at the period of their commencement, the difference he^ 
tween the funded debt created, and the money received, was, 
during the Seven-years war, nesir 9i millions ; during the Ame- 
rican war, near 29 millions ; during the first sefen years of the 
last warj about 77^; exclusive of the loss on the Imperial loan ; 
and during the last three years of that war, above 39* 

III- For paying the interest and other yearly expences of the 
debt thus contracted, various permanent taxes have become ne- 
cessary, besides those extraordinary contributions which were 
levied during that part of the last y^ar when an attempt was 
made to raise the supplies within the year. The burdens im-*. 
posed in consequence of the debt incurred during the Seven- 
years war, amount to above 1,900,0001. ; the American war 
added nearly 3i millions ; the seven first years of the last war 
rendered an increase of nearly ej millions necessary j and the 
three last years of the war entailed upon the country a farther 
, load of above 2,900,000l. ; pot including the income tax, upon 
which upwards of 56 millions were secured, and the repeal of 
which rendered new permanent taxes requisite ; so that the 
permanent, addition made to the public burdens by the loans of 
the seveu first years of the late war-, may be reckoned at above 
7 t millions, ai^ the addition occasioned^by the three last years, 
at more than 34 millions. 

We shall now endeavour to exliibit, in the form of a Table, 
a comparative view (according to the foregoing details) of the 
exi>cnc^s, debts» and public burdens which have been occasioned 
by the three last years j assuming the statements for the Seven- 
years war as unity, except where a proportion is given^ . 
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Tkia Table condenses tbe whok argument which can be 4rawa 
against the late i^ar^ and the financial operations that acceiTW 
panied it, fh>m contrasting its expcnces with those of the glorious 
contest which gained Anunrica and India, or with those of the 
dissMdrotts struggle which deprived us of half our foreign domi« 
nidns, and sh53i; the whole ^erttpire. By comparing columns 
‘ I, III, V, and VI, an estimate is easily formed of the relative 
effects produced by the three wars, during the same period of 
five yeats^ a comparison of columns 11, IV, and VII, exhibits 
the matiye effects of th^ wars during the same period of seven 
years ; and the Vlllth column continues the comparison through 
tlie last three years *of the late war. All Mr Morgan’s accusa- 
tions against the late ad/uinistratioa, derived from comparing it 
with former ministries, are therefore comprehended in tliis 
Table ; while the whole case is thus brought forward, as well as 
the part favourable to his side of the question. 

‘ From these statements (says our author) the predecessors of Mr 
Pitt, by a system of progressive extravagance, appear, during die course 
of a century, to have accumulated a debt of two hundred and thirty- 
two millions, which their more prodigal successor, in seventeen years, 
has increased to more than five hundred millions. Compared, therefore, 
with those of t^ late minister, how weak and contemptible are all 
former cxertionsT The mass which, in odier hands, required one hun- 
dred years for its formation, has, under his management, been doubled 
in one ttventieth part of the time •, and the nation, long accustomed to 
regard the approach of the debt to one hundred millions as an approach 
to certain bankruptcy and ruin, have been led, by the experience of his 
administration, to beHeve that public credit is almost as boundless us 
ministerial profusion. Besides the add^iorr of three hundred millions to 
the funjded debt of the kingdom within the last eight years, a forther 
sum of fix millions Sterling has been annually raised, from the year 
by triple assessments, voluntary contributionjs, income-tax, convoy 
duty, and other measures of finance, equally new and extraordinary. 
Had these enormous sums been procu^, like the rest of the supplies, 
by the usual method of a loan, it woul^ have appeared that the ex- 
penditure of the present war had already added above three hundred 
and fifty mSUions to ca|Htal of the Public Pebt, or one hundred and 
twenty tmljions BK»re than ^1 the wars that have diesolated the countiy 
since the p. 13* 14, 

The metma hy which the Ink toinwtiy were enabled to borrow 
such vast for the interest of the loansy are dis- 

Gt^sed by Mr in a ^nperftcial and |iartial manner^ The 

negociattpns loans could not^ he thinks, be facilitated by the 
opnlence^of thiij nation, nor by the state of its credit, rince the 
poor-rates havp^ been rapiffly increasing, mad the funds have been 
lower than in any former period of our bistorv^' As soon as 
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ttve terms of borrovi^iiig bc^ati to rise considerably, various expe- 
dients were adopted for raising great part of the supplies within 
the year* Uurmg three years, eximordmary burdens were im- 
posed^ in the form of triple assessments, voluntary contribu- 
tions, and income tax, until the whbk of the new systdm of 
finance being found inadequate, ai^d the calculations of its pro-- 
ductiyo powers being completely disappointed, recourse was again 
had to the funding system ; and this has been revived with 
incfeasedi vigour, partly in consequence of the relief given to 
the funds by the new m^sure? of the former years, but princi- 
pally in conw'qaence of t)ie suspension of specie payments at the 
Bank of England^ wli^ch enables that body to assist speculators 
with mtHmited credit, and of the disastrous state of trade which 
turns an unnatural proportion of the national capital into the 
public funds. He roundly ascribes the stoppage of bank pay- 
itjieats to the exportation of specie occasioned by tlie foreign 
loans aud subsidies. The means adopted for providing the inte- 
rest upon the new loans, have been taxes which are chiefly pro- 
ductive during a season of war j and many of them have already 
failed in supplying the requisite sums. If, before the peace, 
those imposts presented a deficit of half a million, our author 
predicts that more than eight times this sum tvill be wanting 
after the war is concluded. With respect to the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, a full and statement is given of the ef- 
fects which the war produced upon that part of the resources f 
and it is proved, we think, With suflScient precision, that Mi 
Pittas estimates of tlie increase were generally much above the 
truth. ^According to our autjior,, it would appear that, during 
several years of tfie war,, the statement of certain sums as aris- 
ing from the surplus, was only a transference to the same 
amount from monies raised by loan, or, in other words, cer- 
tain sums were borrowed and applied iti defraying the ^charges 
Upon the consolidated fund, in order to be stated as a surplus- 
age in the produce of that fund. He admits, however, that in 
the e^urlior part of the war, the real surplus was considerable, 
at ont time even much greater than its average amount 
the previous years of peace. As to the state of the fupd during 
the presesnt admimslration, oiir author declares that it is almost 
impossible to comprehend this or any other part of the finances, 
from the great pbsbnrity and confusion ^which prevails through 
tlie whole rev^ue depariment. Several examples which Re 
gives anp, if accurately stated, suflSdently demonstrative of this 
^severe charge. 

^ort^^he observes, Sthe fortherwe proceed in mvesfigadiig 
thdsMi^ts given of the pubUc finances, the more we shall find the 

diffictdty 
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difficuky incmse of obtaining any satisfactory information from them. 
1 do not know^ indeed, that these accounts were ever remarkable for 
their perspicuity# Or for according «4lh each other. But what was 
formerly perplexed is now cetufoied unintelligible^ and the task of tho* 
nmghly ultderstauding the present ^stem of hnance, is become as hope- 
less as the attempt to reform it.’ p. 95. 

We have now laid before our readers the substance of the 
grounds upon which Mr Mwgan accuses the late administration 
of unexampled profusicHi^ and predicts the ruin of the finances 
from the disasters entailed by the late war on our national reve- 
nue. Without entering into a ‘minute detail of the objections 
that may be urged against his statements, we shall proceed to 
point out, as briefly as possible, the general defects which we 
perceive in the chain of his argument, more especially in that 
very important link of it, which connects all his calculations 
and facts with the conclusions they are made to support. 

In the Jirst place, admitting the general method of reasoning to 
be correct, which our author adopts, it may be observed, that the 
case made out against the financial operations of the late war, by 
the comparative view formerly given, h fai* from being so strong as 
he would have it to appear. The argument, in this point of view, 
appears to be, that all the disastrous consequences of the Seven* 
years war, were aggravated in the American war ; and that, in the 
late contest, the evil has advanced with strides still more gigantic. 
Now, this is by no means consistent with the deta^, as may be seen 
from the comparative table above drawn up. Several very import- 
ant effects of the war es^^ablishment upon the finances of the coun- 
try, are proved, by that table, to have increased in a much smaller 
proportion during the late war, compared with the American, 
than during the American compared wiui the Seven-years war. 
The average cxpence of the military and naval depatrtments^ for 
instance, was twice as much in the American as in the Seven- 
years war. The same expence was-increased by considerably less 
than one half in the late war, compared with the American. Had 
the proportion been continued, ^at is, had the eatpence of the 
late War borne to the expence of the American war, the same 
proportion which the cxpence of the American bore to that of the 
Seven-years wax, tht imfitaxy and naval establishment would have 
been as 4.000 instead of ^*944 (T^le^ Col. Y . The same remark 
may be made upon the gXeatesI aa^al e: 2 ^penditure, and upon the 
excess of the actual above the expeneea of the war. 

In tlie still more important artidJe of the fictitiouji cafiital added 
to the debt by those wars, the late war appears aJso to fall Shm:t 
of the proportiofi. The diSerei;ice between the money received 
and the stock created, was above three time^ greater in the Ame- 

VQi. IV. NO. T. F rican 
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ri^ Uiai^ in.l^he^Swen-yeairs This difference .was, i|i the 

last wa^t less than jbhree' tlmesf Its amount in the American 
wat. (See liable, cob II* lY, & yil.) A great number of 

there^re, been altogether (fitted 
bj Mr ]|forgan on one side of tlie account, while he is endea- 
vouring to strike a balance. . 

wa may observe, place, that such comparisons 

extremely unfair, if without .a mueh fuller considera- 
tion of circUmstaaoes. The succesjsiye wars in which a state en-' 
gages at short intervals of time, are far from being unconnected 
with each other in aiinXncial point pf view. They are not insu- 
lated events, W^hich may be compared without any allowance for 
their reciprocal influence; The credit of the country, in every 
contest, is necessarily affected by the event of the several previous 
contests which have in former years brought it into difficulties. 
If fifty millions were added to the public &bt in the Seven-years 
war, 'much more than the saide sum, must have been added to the 
, debt in the American war, in order to raise as much money as 
was formerly procured for fifty millions* And, in like manner, 
the amount of the debt in consequence of the two previous wars, 
necessarily rendered its in<jrease more rapid during the late war 
than it would have been, if no former burdens of this nature had 
existed. * 

But, in the third place, we have a gaaeral and peremptory ob- 
jection to the whple method of argument used by Mr Morgan in 
this performance. His object is to prove, not that our expcnces 
have been increased, but that our Government has been extrava- 
gant* Now, we do not conceive it posrible to intimate the extra- 
vagance of Government duridg^any war, bymer^ summing up 
the money disbursed^ and the debt contracted. This is only one 
side of the account j and to infer, from the result of the calcula- 
ti4>n, any i^itiye timrgo ^f profusion against those who super- 
isFltoded tlw dishursement, is to be guilty of the same error that 
i merchant would commit, he to boast of his profits, or 
complain of bis losses,- 'without striking a balance in his books. 
Mr Morgan,^ iot fact, ^deivouxs io solve the question, without 
attending Ip the necessa^^r^.,* the whole result of jiis colcu- 
iation must, of consequence^ Im indoterminata. There are only 
"two ways in which a War can;be ^e&^ns^ntcd to be extrav^ant- 
ly carrt^^ inn/d^y iti ne^sii^.and utility, which 

are the same or maintain ^tthe mae object 

bepiijobtam expend* Mr Morg^ ep 

,;pre^4yff»clainw stH proU|noa][ iitiscussions^t^ are notnecessarily in- 
Vy^lVed in his examinatidn ic^ our finances : but we conceive that the 
of the origin of the war, on the one hand, and 
^ . the 
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the f»ecul}ar method of conducting its expenditure, on the other, 
are uecessaiiiy involved in the inquiry which he has undertaken 
to conducts In his Cormer works, he seemed to he aware of this 
Consideration 5 for he there attempted to show, that the loans 
might have been negociated on terms more advantageous io the 
public. In the present essay, he never once points at any such 
comparison; and, without a proof of this nature, or a demon- 
stration that the war ought nolyto have been waged, or, if waged, 
that it could have been carried on with smaller military and na. 
val establishments, or a statement of the savings which might 
have been made in the disposal of the revenue, all his calculations 
of the absolute amount of loans, expenditure and taxes, present 
us only with a view of one side of the account~one part of tin: 

from which no conclusion whatever can be drawn as to the 
profusion or Economy of the Government. 

Such being ohr general objection to the political logic of Mr 
Morgan in tliis pamphlet, we are the less anxious about the par-r 
ticular arguments which he has taken occasion to intermix with 
liis calculations. The melancholy prospect which he holds out of 
the dlmiitution that the revenue appropriated to defray the ex- 
pences of the debt must experience after a peace, has been con- 
tradicted by the immense incAase of that revenue during the last 
two years. The idea of the unlimited issue of bank paper allow- 
ing every needy speculator to bid for loans in safety, is too ob- 
viously inconsistent with the facts respecting the bant business, to 
require any detailed refutation. The notion, that the unfavour- 
able course of exchange which led to the suspension of cash pay- 
ments at the bank was produced by the exportation of bullion to 
subsidize foreign princes, can scarcely be deemed any thing less 
than thoughtless and ^Hiolent party declamation, in one who is so 
well acquainted with the vast commerciarresoprees of this island, 
who states the whole amount of the foreign subsidies at little more 
than the comparatively paltry sum of five millions, and who ought 
to be acquainted with the plainest principles of this branch of po- 
litical economy. In fact, notwithstanding our author’s apparent 

S redilection/or arguments strictly arithmetical, and his careful 
tsavowal of any desire to enter upon political topics, we cannot 
help suspecting that he has ^opted this mode of reasoning from 
figures,* as the most plausible and specious plan of attacking the 
financi^ Operations of the late m^istryj and has avoided the dis- 
cussion of mote general subjects, only because ihe result of such 
a discitssiQi): must have essentially affected the application of his 
political arithmetic to the question nt Issue. In spite of the purely 
arithmetical guise in wluch he attempts to veil his speculations, 
and theunquestionable skill with which he conducts all his numer- 
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ical op9iraitioii% Ife |i«^e no h€3i|#t{^ in pronouncing tfa« perfor-^'' 
tc^be ipotupleleljr faetious m it» 'wbolo 4e3if^ and 
tioit, omiiwaitly inconclusive in its principles of reasonj^^ 
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pTROM the pen of Mt Holcroft w expected at least sonaethifig 
* amusing ^ but th^ greater part of this worTs, does not rise 
above the denomination of light reading j and light readings when 
it is dilated into two capacious quartos^ is apt to become as bur* 
densome to the intellect as matter more aubstCatial. 

These travels are evidently composed in imitation of tlie Sent!- 
mental Journey of Sterne ) and the model has been copied with 
such scrupulous exactness of iimtation^ that none of its faults are 
omitted* The offensive familiatity, tlie affected oddity and abrupt- 
ness, the frequent idterjections, the apOsti’ophes to imaginary per- 
sons,, the egotism and levity that di^inguish the style of Sterne, 
are at least as lemarkable m hi$ imitator^ as his wit, pathos, or 
originality# Such a manner of writing could only please, wc 
should ims^iue, in the Hands of the original inventor; and though 
it might help to set off a series of appropriate fictions^ was evi-# 
dently wsuimbll^ for a distinct and continued narrative of real 
occurrences. Such ia the style, however, which Mr Holcroft 
has tHoi^ht pjfoper to adopt as the vehicle of aU that profound 
obseirvation, authentic anecdo^, and philosophical description, 
by Which he ffatters himself that he has paved tlie way to 
^ ibe formation of an universal and permanent code of ethics/ 
Of the common offences of such inutators, vulgarity, pertness, 
and trifling or absolute silliness, Holcroft has certainly his 
full $hare to answer fojrrjt would be unjust, however, not toi. 
add, that h5|»» occasionally lively, ingenious and amusing ^ that 
he is geii^Py good-natured and tolerant ; and tliat there is an 
air of aiffieaticity in most of his amratma, that recoinmenda 
them to the belief of the reader, in spite of the affectatijan of the 
lai^age in whivh ^ey are ddiverea^ 

The professed Ubject of Mr Holorofr,*a ^ok. to doj^eate the 
mannetsof the peh|te i^ohg whpm he traveUrji aMt Hy 
facta l^ijb^^hy of nat&mrf character in the most im- 

portent^ and increase the ac-^ 

trutawJm oust metal obwvations. He contrives, however, not t<^ 
* :mf mreph c<metriui«d by the ^exclusive nature of Ms object^ 
he ffnda himself dli^q^sed to describe a Huilduig, «• 
^ picture,, 
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picture, or z ikmir^ imme4i^iely dieeovets ihzt tlie nmucrs 
aad character ef a pec^ cmiM possibly be better elocids^ than 
by m in^uiTJ ^ arcbitecture and the other of 

refined me. In devoting himself to the delineation of national 
fnaiiners, Mr Holcrpft was probably determnied, not merely by 
the groat interest and attraction of the buMeet, but, in seme 
degree, by a consciousness of the litnite of uis own qualifica- 
tions. To the naturalists— .the man of scieuije— ^the agnculturist 
-—the merchant, or even the admirer of the picturesque, he docs 
not pretend to be capable of affording eitlior information or de- 
light. 

This book is entitled. Travels through* Holland, Westphalia, 
&c. to Paris j but the reader will be gi;icvou&ly disappointed, if 
he expects to be amused with a moving picture, or a succession of 
nerr scenes and adventures through the whole of tlie performance. 
About one third of the first volume coi^ducts Mr Holcroft and 
his family from Hambfirg to l?aris; and the remaining 800 quarto 
pages are entirely occupied with the description of thslt city, and' 
with a full and particular account of every thing the author saw, 
heard, di^, read, felt, thought or imagined, during the ‘eighteen 
months that he remained among Its inhabitants. 

Mr llolcfoft begins his work witli some good plain observations 
upon tbe pain of parting with friends, and gives us a sober, dull 
narrative of the maimer in which he was cheated by his landlady 
at Hamburg ; — ^but he does notgroyel long in this vulgar track; 
in the third page he files off in this dxamaUc exclamation. 

‘ How fnrgcthil 1 am ! Or rather haw much I have to remember ! 
Do, good and deai l>octor, acc ojnpany these ladies, to ivhom you 
have always been so triendly, as far as tlie boat. 1 must run to the 
bankci , and the bookseller, and above all to the u>an who has so di>m- 
Lerestcdly and ess^^nlially seived me, the friend whom I shall not eabily 
forget, Mr Schuchmacher ; with wliom I have still some business to ai- 
range. 

‘ When did M*’*^**'**^ refuse a kind office p. 3. 

He gets over all his engagements, ho'^ever, and arrives at the 
boat-house soon endugh, as he elegantly 04 (pre^sCs it, * to take a 
parting glass ’ with his friends. 

The neatt chapter sets off with this splendid specimen of fho 
which is meant, it seems, to represent the action 
of smoking a pipe. 

^ Pffl pff! Hu, hu, hu! I am sfified! — Will you be kind enough, 
Sir, to let this lady sit on the other side of you ? /<t woi/f nuin Hc^r t 
aber — Willingly, Sir : but— 

* • This but was very ^ghtficant. Eveiy man had hj$ pipe •, and it ’ 
was in vain to change placed. We had lived two ytars amOng these 
eternal smokers.’ p. 5. 
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In the end of the same chapter We have a very fair specimen 
of the self-complacency with winch Mr Hoicroft pursttes his lu- 
cubrations, of the case of his style* and the fineness of his feel- 

‘ l^hcse marsh lands arc uncommonly prolific j and their inhabitas^ 
are a very good kind of people. So be 1 bless" my «tat5» 1 am but 
a passenger. ^ 

* 1 had supposed Harburg to be a village : and the imagination had 
some relief, as I approached, tO dis^Ver it n as a fortified town. 

‘ It had just been taken possesdon of by the Prussians \ and this was 
another subject for meditation. It afieCied me. It brought to lemem- 
brance the contests of power, the sufFmngs of the unoffending, and 
the whole train of melancholy reficctioris by which the mind, dispirited, 
fatigued, and worn, had sunk to apathy or despair. \\ hnt do 
these men do here ^ said I. Why do they not stay at home \ and build, 
bridges, repair roads, drain bogs, and fructify the barren sand^ of Bian- 
denburg ^ Would not this be to gain teiritmqj ^ Cannot ambition oc- 
cupy itself more profitably and more nobly than in rapine ? Ambition 
a noble quality ^ Oh, no * It is blind, selfish, Stupid, and almost as 
ignorant as it is hateful.’ p. 6, 7. 

Of the country, Mr Hoicroft assures us that ♦ nothing could be 
seen except cold and green nakedness the intts, too, weie very 
bad, and stuhLwagm jolted abominably. At Bremen he 
meets with a German petit-maitre, who is not ill described \ and 
at Delmanhpr^t the sight of some Prussian soldiers reminds him 
that the gre^ Frederic was ‘ great for dealing in human slaugh- 
ter/ At where some of the natives were rude enough 

to limgh at the outlandish appearance of his party, Mr Hoicroft 
takes occasion to make the fallowing profound and interesting 
ohservationsr 


* These are trifles) and m fact we laughed in turn. I suppose it 

was virtue in u«i, that we concealed our4jWghter from the objects of it 
though I leave it to better casuists to deade how far this kiiid of laugh- 
ter, or, if they in the humour to dispute, any kind of laughter, h 
a mark of sound sense* I qw% I wbh I could laugh oftener )ct I 
am very wrong, if I wUh for foBy j and I do nQ| very w^l know how 
part wisdom excite Bless us t we have many doubts 

to iBoIve ) and, jss X feiu, tpuen rubUsh to remove. 

* Are wc in tte hmd of uoietsqr^dcs ) or of moral phaosophy y or 

where ^ We ought to be at GtoSaki^in}. sober droniogen ; where tliq 
people appear to have a deal of cbmmon sense. Be it r^iwked, how - 
ever, tkaihete^ in sober Omninge^, we met with the first tree of li- 
beiNfy, . 

* vttiHrmg sensalj^s did the sight of it inspire 1 What is a re^ 
? And what has tins revolution effected ^ The mas^ of evil. 


mass of good, put in opposite scales . which shall prepoqder- 
- I t solemnly declare, in the free of mankind, m> heart aches, op- 

pressed 
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pressed with a seme of past miser^s, though 1 ardaitly hope, nay, am 
seriously convinced,.; &c. ^ p, 42.^ ^ 

, Mt lfolcyoft however -doe^ not always trifle or rave go ab« 
surdly., His description of a Dutchman, though not original, is 
ci^rtect and amusing. 

♦ Xhe Dutchman^ hying in continual danger of inundation, and of 
losing, not only die fruits pf his industry, but h|g life, becomes’* habi- 
tually provident. His foresi^t is admirable, Hs perj»everance not to 
be conqu^cd, and his labours, unless seen, hot tp be believed. 

‘ They^ astonish the more, when the phlegm, of his temper and the 
slmvticss of his habits are considered; View the minuteness of his eco- 
nomy, the soiidlude of his precaution, and the inflei^ibilily of his me- 
thodical prudence ! Who would not pronounce him incapable o£ great 
enterprize ? He builds himself a dwelling ; it is a but in size *, it 
is a palace in neatness; ’'It is ncce^arily situated among damps, upon a 
flat,- and perhaps behind the bank of a sluggish canal ; yet he writes 
upon it, Goenege^ My Delight j’'* — Landlust^ “ Country plcar* 
suves — Landsigl^ Country prospect some inscription that 

might characterise the vale of Tempo, or the garden of Eden. He 
cuts his trees into fantastical forms, hangs his awning round with small 
bells, and decorates his Sunday jacket with dozens of little buttons. 
'I'oo provident to w^ste his sweets, he cunningly puts a bit of sugar- 
candy in his mouth, and drinks his lea as it melts j one morsel serves, 
let him drink as long as he pleases. Around him is every token of 
care, caution, and cleanliness; hiit none,' iu his, domestic habjts, of 
magnificence, or grandeur of design. 

‘ Having well considered him in these his private propensities, the 
eye tun.s w^ilh amazement on his public works. Hie country, which 
nature appears to have doomed to stagtiant waters and everlasting agues, 
his daring and laborious arm has undertaken to driiin, has oversp^ad 
with verdure, aiid has covered with habitations. I'he very element,.. 
\vhich seemed to bid him utter defiance, he has subdued^ and rendered 
his most useful slave,’ &o. I. p. 37, 38. 

To thi.s may be added, the following account of the general 
appearance of the lower orders at a Dutch fair ; 

‘ The chief thing which affects the eye of a foreigner, as something 
unusual, is the general cosUmie) the dresses, physiognomies, and pecu- 
liar appearance of lower classes, decked in their holiday finery, 
Itroad pew^ter and silver buckles ; large and small buttons, botli in ex- 
cess, Atul both of ancient usage ; spme with short vests, and others with 
(oals down to their heels, each bf-ihem sitting close, and showing the 
projecting' hips, the' men wearing eight or ten pair of breeches, 
the i\t>men at least as many p^icoaU; stockings of various Cblours, 
not excepting purple, red, and yellow ; peasant girls in short jackets, 
w ith their gold ortiamenlsf md rich Brussels lace j tobacco pipes, various 
in their form and size ; aniJ countenances with a frequent dtige of the 

F4 * livid. 
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l‘vid, Tlicse arp a ^w^of Ac many mijrks which c^tch Ac 
eye, and charactcr^e Ac peoplp.’ .VcJ,^ p. 01^ §2. 

It is i^t howpver, befbr4 Holoy^t returns tQ fa- 
yauritc style o* conseg^uentiai triffing ^ and, among ether things, 
is obligitlg enough to comtnunicate the procci^i of thougl^ by 
which h^& wfts enabled to (Uscover how there were no water-mills 
in a country where there was no rmimng waterv This is do^c 
with great solemnity, foliowa • « 

* An observation bad forced %sel£ ^upm toe, soon after I entered Ac 

United Provinces. The coiiis^ water, and the Dutch ne- 

glect no opportunity aP pro^Ihg by Ac gtfts of nature : yet I do not 
recollect to have seen a single wat^-toilU The reason was before us. 
Jhere were innumerable canah, but no streams! it was almost a level 
surface.’ 'Vohl. p. Ilf. ^ ‘ 

As an instance of great humbtir and orig0ality, we then find 
the pleasure of meeting with an intelligent A^n, who speaks your 
language abroad, compand ^ to the green mould of Cheshire 
cheese and afterwards, upon mentioningr the fatigue which his 
wife suffered froi?ni the rough shaking of the diligence, an imagi- 
nary personage is brought fei to say — 

, ^ But how could you be so cruel to your wife as liot to travel in your 
own carriage, so built as that she might repose at her ease > 

* Ay, dear Madam, how indeed ! And how cWd you and others, 
who may <|\ie?tion me, be So cruel as not to provide her with such a 
carriage ? Though I perfectly buow the disgrace annexed to it, I will 
whisper a secret to, you, twting to your generosity not to make it pub- 
lic. The man, to whom Fortunatus Mt his purse, was not a poet. 
i)<r ncA imagine, dear Madam, that I complain. Oh no !’ &c. Vol. I. 

p.m. 

" A little farther on, we ar^ told-— 

Cots drawn by dogs iJ a common practice here. It is highly con- 
demned by sotoe writers in Paris, whter|^ke\vise Ihe practice Is' not un- 
known \ and I do not think Ae powe^of the wiimul are well calcu- 
lated for Ais labour. 1^ it hot very: wrong to pervert the animal 
powers Vol> I. p. 12*T. * . , ^ 

If Mr Hojeroft had nbt v^ritteh hia novel;! with a little more 
spirit gild theahfeg, we can scarcely imagine that thb;y would 
have been in euch r^^oest even al the circulating libraries. In 
entering FrhncfeVh^ ^h^^^voUrs to compare the iihprc^itoorw which 
the general apfiefe^ce of the country makes upon . hiin, with 
those which h^ recei^d wh^ b? visited it in J1783. The 

Tbilucriy, the variegate^' <^olours of the 
of an a dngu- 

^ we .lo« 5 g stripes' rfbbanjd j in 
of ycllbwi htbwn and green.' The reason; A ir was. 
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tlxat diffcrerit peasants had each his long slip of land to cultivate, and 
that each gjew^ the species o? plant or grahi which suited his purpose, 
oi* pleased him best. We remarked these appeanmces still, but 1 think 
much le^ freqiietitl)". ^ > 

* The wretched mud huts, of which I had formerly seen such num- 
bers, many of them still remain ; I believe, but dare not aihrm, they 
arfe dimhushed- 

* Two things to the advantage of the present moment I can speak 
of, without any doubt or fear, of misleading ; the peasants arc noiv 
better clothed, in general, than they were j and their looks I will not 
gay are m6re merry, but rather more sedate, yet more truly cheerful. 
There still are many beggars among them \ but the numbers now are 
not so'grcat. If the large and spreading picture of poverty, 1 may say 
of wretchedness, be not exceedingly lessened,T am exceedingly deceived. 
'J'he lust day of our jaurney was Sunday ^ and wc saw too many of the 
people, both old and young, cleanly in their dress, and with satisfac- 
tion in their faces, for these signs of ease and better days to be mistak- 
en. The rags, the poverty, the harassed looks, the livid tints, the 
pictures of misery, 1 had formerly seen, cannot be forgotteik’ VoU 1. 
p. 3 34, 135. 

All traces of sgber inquiry, or rational spectilatioii, however, 
are dispelled as soon as he comes withii^ sight of Paris ; and he 
.breaks forth into this edifying soliloquy ; 

‘ Permit me to pause. Hecollection is a duty. Why am I here ? 
The question confounds. 1 have parental ties that call on me, aixd fa^ 
mily afTeclioiis to indulge : but the grand purpose of ray journey is to 
examine and endeavour to understand a nation, by which, during twelve 
years, the world has been held in astonishment. And who am I, that 
I should undertake this labour ? It is no trick, no oratorical flourish ; 
no *, by the honesty of my soul, I shrfiik and tremble at my own teme- " 
rity ! Paris, the city which sat in. judgment on ages past, while the 
present, involved in the decree^ waited in dread to hear ! Paris, whose 
mandates to-day were the cmanfkions of dmnity ; to-morrow, the rules 
and ordinances of the damned ! Paris, whose intrigues nothing less than 
omniscience could comprehend, nothing less than, omnipotence could 
disentangle ! Paris, whose frivolities Folly herself despfees, while Wis- 
dom stands enraptured at her science ! Pretend tp give the world a 
picture of Parb me recover!’ VoL I. p. 139, 3 40. 

The itself, which was made at midnight^ is described in 
a very pompous tnatinet, but npt without some force of colour- . 
ingv ^ ^ 

^ 'Fhe streets reverberated \ the reflecting lamps cast the br6ad*shades 
*of the massy stone buildings j they were so lofty that concealed 
the skies*, and' wx seemed to be winding through intricate! endles.s 
caverns, lliese are not fan,cifut iMcturca, buf^real impressions,, ^dbt^as 
the place is calct^lated to give. La rue Bouioi is in the ceutto^f Pjiris^ 
and to that w^e ivere driven.^ Vol, I. p. 143. 

- . Among 
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Among other hmarre reflections tha{ suggest themselves at the 
view of those barriers by which theprosci ibed were formerly shut 
in for destruction, Mr Holcroft, to prove his orthodoacy, observes, 
* Would they had been the wall$ of Jericho, and that the horns 
of rams had been sounded befoi^^them ! ^ There fa then a long 
account of his negociatioii about lodgings ; *and ia the idOth 
page he finallj takes a position, and begins his grand work of 
observation. 

Of the remainder of this work^ we find it extremely difficult 
to give any distinct account. It fa made up of such a multitude 
of unconnected trifles, and exhibits such a collection of superfi- 
cial and minute observations, that it fa utterly impossible to give 
any intelligible abstract, and extremely difficult to find any 
grounds for selection. Coffee-houses, quacJ^-^doctors, sign-posts, 
band-bills, illuminations, festivals, public places, courtesans, edu- 
cation, adultery, aefors, artists, &cc. &c. are all treated of by Mr 
Holcroft in the most copious, disorderly, and desultory manner 
imaginable. The description of what he sees, bears but an in- 
considerable proportion to the exposition of what he thinks ; and 
the necessity of making a large book, has distended the account 
of what he reads,, to a bulk still greater than either. In going 
over this miscellaneous assortment, we shall no longer pretend 
to follow the arrangement of the author, or to present our readers 
with any thing like a complete account of the innumerable ob- 
jects he has introduced to their notice. As a specimen of the 
kind of entertainment that may be expected from this great 
work, however, we ^haU endeavour to give a view of those parts 
of it that appeared to us mosb extraordinary and amusing. 

As we cannot persuade ourselves, with Mr Holcroft, that the 
most instructive traits of national character>are to be found among 
the hawkers, the jugglers, and ball^-singers of a great city, w e 
rather chuse to extract the folliowing general observations on the 
present costume of the nation. 

‘ The revolutionary spirit has not been limited to poUtical and civil 
institutions ^ it has pervaded every department of life* Monks and ab* 
bes, with mut&i §ilk coats, arm hat$,< and all the assimilating costume, 
Have disappeared^ The wolWressed mou are cither military, or habited 
so like the. EnghsH as to seem ;|lin^tj|he same pec^le. They are chiefly 
lo be distinguished feora us by difference of efeportmeut, difference of 
physiognomy, and by^ an overgrown bdsh of hair on each check. 

* fiut well-dressed men are ^ety few : the revdution has tar from 
tmtirely Corrected the j^epenaity rf the lower or<feis to slovenliness, 
Xong:^panl4oQns, on and never changed tiU they are entirely 

out, finen not fit to oe seen and therefore concealed, a j^reat coat 
djp[fing to the caff of the leg, bultoaed up and worn also while it wil) 
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last; a m^iy round bat, uncombed hair, fierce whiskers, a dirty chin, 
and a handJcerchVif ti<d xwt but over it and not of muslin or silk 

but ©r coarsc-coloured linen rarely hashed j auch is the figure iiot per- 
haps of the majority, hut certsinly of great numbeirs of the men to* be 
met of an evening,! even m coflG^-houses j such arc hundreds of the 
figures that crowd togctbci: at all hours of the day, and walk the 
Palais Hoyal, fill the billiard rooms, and exhibit themselves in all public 
places w^here the entrance is free* ' At some' even of the dancing garr 
dens on the Boulevards^ they find it necessaiy to write over the door — 

* Admittance to persons dres^d.' 

* The French character is enterprising, forward, impelled by curio- 
sity, twDt easily repulsed, and mth little of that Shyness wdiich in the 
English is somefiincs pride, and sometimes a foolish feeling of shame, 
but often likewise a 'decent skisc of propriety, it appears as if a 
frenchman imagines W has only to show himself to be admired. If he 
ptfolidy write, speak, or acti he assumes importance. If his portrait 
be painted, his head must, be throum back, his breast forward, and his 
air must either be smiling, dignified, dr disdainfol : in his own language 
it must impose? p. 169, IIQ. 

The reader may also take the following picture of the Boule- 
vards. 

‘ Stalls of dirty books/, tressels with toys 5 sellers of cak^s and canes ^ 
fan-menders, bead-stringers, beggars, quacks, tumblers, and show-t)ooths ; 
fellows displaying tricks of legerdemain 5 venders of miraculous dyes 
and powders, who dip bits of ^hite ribbon in a Iw^uor that turns them 
pink •, orators parotiing over twopenny systems of geology, and the or- 
der of the universe ; teachers of secrets that will enable the buyer to 
cut gljiss under water, etch landscapes upon egg-shells, engrave pdrtrmts 
by pricking paper with pins and dusting it w^itn lamp-black : these, in- 
termingled whh the display of milHhers, linen-drapers, print-sellers, and 
a variety of trades, continued through an avenue ‘two miles in length, 
spacious, enlivened as I have sa^ with carriages, and adorned by lofty 
trees, gardens, and hotels, wlln the gates, or rather the triumphal 
arches of St Denis and St Mahiti; the structure that was the Opera 
House ; these, I<say, and thousands of other objects which no memory 
can retain, if the reader can arrange and put them together, will form a 
something that he ffiay imagine to be tho Boulevards of Paris.’ 

After four or five chapters of similavybut more detailed de- 
scripribxt^^ Mt Holcroft comes ^o give «(i account of the^ national 
ocedeion his stay in Paris. 

Upon this subjebt^ottr readers wll perhaps be surprised to hear 
that he has bestowed tij>watdsbPl"2Q pages, although the 
and preparations were very u^ly the sattie in every one df them* 
Concerts, illumiudtioni^ temples, of boards, firing of ar- 

tillery, dancing, and dix^ys qf a^rty, fb^ed the gr^a ingre- 
dients of all those exhibitions 5 but though Holcroft goes over 
all this detail with as much fatigumg exactness as could be foun J 
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in a ficraki's accowt of a coronaiion-i it would still have been im-' 
possible for him to have filled one third part of the space we have 
mentioned, had it not been for two notable devices. The one is, 
by takjn^!^ retrospective view of 41 the fes^iv4$»;^rocessions, and 
pi^Jip ttjdlotn^ which histoijr ia,s having taken place 

foundation of the roy4ty; Wtthm the precincts of Paris, 
liy the assistance of Saint Foix and 0Ulaure, he accordingly goes 
bWktb the, time of Charles Vf.‘andXouis XI.> and entertains his 
readers with a long and particular account of the mysteries and 
pantomimes, and the heathen deities that were conjur- 

ed up for the dilight of the Sovereigns and people of those days. 
He then comes to the fournaments and emblematic pageantries of a 
4>tj(;ceecli:ig agt ; and passing leisurely through the classical affecta- 
iipn;^^ of Louis XI V., terniinates his hi8rpric4 with a mi- 

imte description 6f the great festival of the Federation, which was 
celebrated in the Champ de Mars on the t4th July 1700. Having 
thus arrived at the modern period of the history of French festi- 
vals, when books can no longer be found to transcril>e, Mr Hoi croft 
has recourse to Ins s^^ond contrivance for pr^onging his own de- 
scriptions, and the gratification of his readers J This consists in 
transcribing at full length the various addresses, decrees or enacts 
ments by w^hich the solenmity was appointed, and also fairly copy- 
ing ovef the program or advertisement in which the particulars of 
it are always announced to the public. With this advertisement 
ill his hand, Mr Holcroft then jwroceeds to survey the actual ap- 
pearance of the exhibition ; and.is mischievously particular in 
pointing out where the execution was defective, and in what par- 
ticulars the preparations wet^e incomplete. . Few tilings, we ac- 
knowledge, nave been more fatiguing to us than this process of 
verification ; nor are we to this Uour^ altogether satisfied that the 
national character is completely 4liciclated ‘by stating that tl|o 
Temple of Concord, which Oi%ht toihave been open in the morn- 
ing, was not rea<^ till the afternoon, or that the national column 
was erected of rafters covered oyer with painted paper. In a hu- 
mour if possible still more childishly sentimental, Holcroft 
then excloima the kbomin4>fe brutality of making dis- 

charges of artiltoy a. part of fey joyful solemnity, and laments 
til at * the peaceable world shotiM ]be thus wantonly reminded of 
carnage, and ho^or,^ by th< 2 ^ command of its govenors.’ 

A little alter, we b^ve sentence about the ^ ox and frog 

monuntept of that cfiJeT the ^badils, Louis XI V 

Afte*" Mr h*s dissertation on 

he presettfavtfs with a number of loote remarks upon 
prejudices, which are less novel than just, and more re- 
for thei£ liberality thfe tfeeir achteness. He then strings 

together 
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together a number of common-place anecdotes, and storlea of 
Gascons, waiting-i^women and professors. We do not think any 
of them worth repeating. After some bewiMeiing discour^s on 
the nature and causes of a Frenchman’s partiality to Paris, we 
are surprised to find ourselves engaged ail at once in an abstract 
dissertatipn on the ambiguity of language. This isMies at last 
in some common-place Umentations over the unsettled notiont^ of 
honour that prevail in the world ; and so totally does Mr Holcroft 
forget that he is writing travels in France, or at least a descrip. 
tion of Paris, that he favours his English readers with a diatt the 
on the horrors of boxing, and coolly cppics out for them the ac- 
count given in the Morning Chronicle of the famous match be- 
tween Belcher and Fi^by in April 1803. Fioiii this he makes 
an easy transition to the Subject of duelling, the antiquities of 
which he details with great precision, and digresses into the kin- 
dred topic of ordeals by fire and Water ; upon all which he is as 
learned and satisfactory as if his subject hkd compelled him to 
treat of them upon a very short warning. 

These disquisitions cairy ns a little way into the second vo- 
lume, when we meet somewhat abruptly with this pathetic e\- 
clamation— 

‘ Honesty and precision c^langua^, oh! wben shdll your benign in- 
fluence purify the heart, make it blusn at its cowardly ctO&SAKii<.s, bid 
it shrink from disamulation, and, while k detects the practice, accustom 
it to abhor the consequence^ of hypocrisy !’ Vol. 11 . p. 26, 

This pious ejaculation turns out to be the prelude to a long 
historical account of the gallantry and habitual adultciy of the 
French, in which is engrossed an abridged history of all the 
royal mistresses from the days of Philip the Long and Charles 
VH. down to those of Louis XV. This edifying legend occu- 
pies nearly forty page^ and twenty more are filled with extracts 
and translations from interludes, epigrams, and satires, illustrat- 
ing the unaltered cotrruptiou of Aodertl manners. Upon tliis 
important subject, we canitot help regretting, that Mr Holcroft 
has not been able to come to a 4^arer conclusion. This is tlie 
oracular sentence with which he dismsses it-— 

♦ Though I dare not aflRrni,, I hope and bekeve the niwaber of vives 
fdlhful lo their husbands U greatest ; yet what I have so frequent- 
ly observed makes it whh me eueeedmgiif Vok U, p. ol. 

He a^s in smqthm^ 

‘ i can testify that Fvfneh m yom^ a» old, uiU, with- 

out scruple, and it may by tnmdk be without meaning, bestow their 
kisses unasked, end descrine charming and retiied' groves', in 

which they will invite ypu to walk, ntoposiag themeelve^ to be your 
guide.’ Vol. II. p. 84 n 

Upon the subject decency and cleanliness, JJlr Holm oft phi- 

losophizes 
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losophjzes aad es;empUfies, in a manner that is in the highest 
degree nauseoue and disguaiing^ thengh we really believe ®at 
he doea not intwi to give any c^ence* Tins inqnirj?* ends iin a 
disGOurae upon dress 5 for the futt elucidation of which, all the 
fasb^a ftoiU the time of Francis I* are made to pass in review j 
an^ upon the alternations of fashion between London and Fairish 
lie is pleased to observe, that ^ kt oannot be denied that these 
things aiu ihdkations of that highest of all high considerations, 
the state of mind and of mora!|k’ A little after, ha says, with 
^tiU more solemnity,, but the same time with all the laudable 
taution that was natural in venturing upon so alarming a remark, 

^ There is an aptitude in the mind to systematize on its own oon- 
fectures : Oi this, I wish the reader to be aware, when 1 say 1 ani 
mistaken if female decency, nay, if chastity apd morals, be not injured 
fey Uw? qffiau which has so long pteV^td in France.’ Vcd. IJ. 
p. UL 

We iMtss overihe anlhor’s treatises on courtetans and on nurses, 
in the latter of which he maintains that many an old woman has 
more power than Bonaparte. On %h& new plan of educatiot), 
by central and departmental schools, he only observes, that* the 
First Consul ha?t engrossed to hknself the whole patronage and 
legulalion of these institutions ^ and that, in the polytechnic 
school at P^is, in particular, it is an understood thing, that if 
the father or lelation of any student express disapprobation of the 
government, the boy is immediately expelled# During the war 
with Tousbaint, all the youths of colour were dismissed with ig- 
nominy. 

Mr Holcroft admits that the French have some pretensions to 
politeness, though their meiit in this way, be says, lies chiefly 
in that forhmrmci by which quarrels and outrages are generdly 
avoided. Mahy of the observances to^hicb they ascribe so 
much importance, he justly conside^^ as mete local and arbitr^y 
iisagee ; and, ip some poiUt^ he endeavours to show that their 
manners are absolutely rude. In proof of this, he alludes to the 
which his spectacles and l?ipencer drew upon him from 
the populace, and to the ingratitude of diverse individuals to 
whom he lent books at the dpera^ ^nd showed other civilities. 
The charge, howeverjk We will confess, becomes more serious, 
when he that hO jrepea|edly saw women of the town kicked 
in the Pal&ii RoyM by the ,w^iers$ and that hi mt of th^ thea- 
tres, an old genueiman actually^ iitruck a lady with his fist, in 
oonsequonce of about a place. The pit, he adds, 

is always extt^eine](y J^buleiit at Paris, and absolutely rages as 
as a lady lays cloak or handkerchief oyer a box, or 
her back upon 'the audience. 

Mr 
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Mr Hplcroft next calls in question that gaiety of heart on 
which the Fr^ch are so apt to value themselves. His first rea- 
sons for douhting its reaKty^ dM not indeed appear 'to us to be 
very substantial~the height of their houses^ for instance, and the 
darkness of their court-yards and ^^ories cocberes^ or the heavy 
form and dusky colour of vtheir'^ furniture.. The frequency of 
suicide, however, is an argument rather more convincing. In 
the Morgue^ a place in Paris where <fead bodies are deposited till 
they be reclaimed, upwards of 4$p are supposed to be annually 
exposed j but as the fashionable mode of death is by drowning, 
the victims must he much more numerous. Mr Holcroft was 
informed from a very respectable quarter, that there , had been 
1 93 suicides in the metropolis within the last ten months, and a- 
bout as many in the departments.^ Beggars are more numerous 
in Paris than in London, but, in general, not so importunate. 
Credulity and superstition stiM retain a good deal of influence over 
the lower orders, though Mr Holcroft tluiiks that the hierarchy 
will never be able to renew either its tyranny or its impostures. 

The association of ideas by which Mr Holcroft is guided in the 
distribution of his subjects. Is rather more capricious th^p most 
authors would choose to follow in a serious composition. In 
speaking of credulity, he happens to glance incidentally at the 
general behaviour of the Parisians in places of worship j and this 
leads him to give some account of the. festival observed on the 
birth-day of Bonaparte, because the greater part of it was so- 
lemnised in churches ; and then the mention of this festival na- 
turally leads him to say something of the character of the First 
Consul himself. Tliis, however, is a subject which cannot fail 
to attract curiosity in whatever W 2 ^y it may be introduced; and 
Mr Holcroft has contributed his quota of anecdotes and reflec- 
tions with great gooduwill and liberality. The great interest of 
tiiese speculations, however, is now over : among those who live 
beyond the sphere of his power^*^ there is no longer any dispute 
about the character df this fortuUate usurper. Mr Holcroft, with, 
all his admiration for energies and sublime capabilities, is obliged 
to admit the selfish littleness and violence of his temper, and to 
allow that he is merdy acting oyer the V'ulgar part of an ambi- 
tious tyrant, with att its common accompaniments of rant and 
atrocity, 'there is something of a poetical rapture in the style 
which he assumes upon; this occasion j but it is the best written 
part, we think, of hts performance,. ' ^ 

‘ Of republicans he was the first, the most magnanimous, and the 
least to be suspected : the love of freedom,’ .tire emancipation of slaves,, 
and the utter expulsion Of bigotry, were the. pictures he delighted to ex- 
hibit to the admiring world. Cesar, nay, Alexander himself, who pro-* 

fessed 
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fesstd to conquer only to civiiisc, appc^ar^jd to be out<fene by a stripling j 
a «tcholaf from the military school > eoncettaing ^sbom hia playroetos be- 
gpn now to nwmory, that jt^gbt discover in nlUt he had 

differed from tl^maclves.’ VoL li, p- ^ 

The m general, only ehan|;oi their opiniofi by degrees * 

but £Jo|qVQft deleted i^e hypjcmrke decisive «n?t* 

* 'Ifee unhappy period at length app^'Ofifdied, that ’vsa$ to show him a 
rbaraGter of lace and virtue so dangerottfly combined^ ps to alaini peue- 

^ traticm^ and warn the v^rld to He limdW tn Egypt 5 and, by 

a stride of his pen, he and his wl 3 t 4 IFj 0 ^/ became Muswmen. 

* Every dbubt was then removed * a man to tvhom, epuid ht 

hut gain the end in view, all ttxeans were good.^ Vol. II. p. 21 S. 

^Tiie same propensity to account for every thing by the suppo- 
sition of soiree single and pi^jpabje c^u^, induce^ Mr Holcroft to 
assure us. ^stt the tyranny Of Jtoaparte ar&es almost exclusii e- 
^y from nis having been accusmmfd ip command armies befoie 
he asceitd^d the seat of ctvil dominion. The following observa- 
rioa$, hoi^evcr, are entiti^ed to attention. 

* Accusioined to gain the grandest advantages by secresy of plan, 
celerity of aCtioUi end those s&tagrms that best can mask and mislead, 
the same haUt^ remain^ and the same means are adopted, when the 
conqueror seiacs Oft fhe rtde of states, a$ when he sends forth his co- 
horts to ’the plunder <rf citiei, and the capture of provinces. He alone 
must project 5. he alone imfist command j reward and pimhbmeftt must 

^ be at his stde disposal no community, no single creature must act but 
" as he wills. That to m|ke his will known is idamissible ^ that it varies 
in himself from day to day j that men cannot redgn thrii intellect, can- 
not rc'dst the impbl^ of habits and tlm decisions oi the judgment ^ and 
that the ta^ of regulating the actions of millions by the wrsU of an in- 
dividual is the most entravagant and absurd of altempts«<^are truths 
of which he has no knowledge, mr has lost aU recolleedon.^ Vol. 11. 
p.277. 

The barefiacod vidience by which kll the Journals were silenced^ 
but those which became the organs of ib^ government, hae been 
long known over all Europe. Mr Bolc^ft adds a number of 
well authenticated fruits of the same na};iirc, and mentions the 
names of sevefkl wfciHunatc auth^a ifrho were sentenced to ba- 
nishment ^ imprisoaiibentfbr hnviwj^ VfriUen v<rhat did not meet 
with tfai^ appro^rihn the %^rm his philosophic 

# col associates are now eneduded bib presence ; sndi^n some 
opcarioa$r the tsbats the aduUtito which 

his lyranhy has e:irt0tfed9 na the capricious insults of 

Tiberius to hia,deg|)d^ senate* 

bg ter jp^bsparte, was far behind Trance in truly under- 

siaudbg ihe principles oflUKriy ZjTo which he replied, ^ It would 
^ ^ f be 
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be well for the latter, if it did but enjoy one tenth part of English 
freedom.” 

* He mil seldom condescend' to argue j ^nd, wbcn he does, he con- 
siders it as. insolence, in any one, who dares to be of a different opi- 
nion.’ Vol. II. p. 288. 289. 

In everj society, Mr Holcroft assures us, Moreau is praised, 
and advantageously contrasted with Bonaparte. ^ Their busts,’ 
he adds, ‘ are exposed to sale on every stall ; and before I left 
Paris, that of Moreau was said sell much the best.’ 

‘ According to good information", the ungovernable anger of Bona- 
parte is become so excessive, that, when a messenger brings unpleasant 
news of any kind, but especially tf it relate to foreign affairs, the per- 
sons in waiting are each afraid of being the reporter. His fits of 
passion are so violent, that it is said he is now frequently provoked to , 
strike *, and that it is very common for his footmen to receive blows.’ 
Vol. II. p. 301. 

Mr Holcroft says, that he has every reason to believe that the 
angry and intemperate attacks upon the English nation, which 
appeared in the Moniteurs during the peace, were written by the 
First Consul himself. ' 

‘ From an engineer, who was with him in Egypt, I learned that it 
was his custom, when he had summoned a Council of war, to listen to 
the opinions of others, to give no opinion himself, to act in a manner 
that could be least expected, and to do tliis with such determination 
and celerity, that, said the narrator, it was' like a torrent. So great 
was his ascendancy, that, when he was present, the generals acting un- 
der him appeared like so many schoolboys.’ Vol. II. p. 303. 

In executing these plans, it is notorious that he is utterly in- 
different to the waste of life that njay be occasioned ; he has no 
sympathy with the sufferings of his followers. 

‘ During the extreme summer heats in Italy, it happened that the ene- 
my was certain on such a day that his army w^as at such a distance. It 
was well known that forced marches were with him common occur- 
rences : but the season would not admit of them, without an absolute 
and certain loss of men ; which must be excessive in proportion as their 
speed should be great. 

‘ Bonaparte was not to be retarded by such motives. On this veiy 
occasion, he issued his orders as he lay in the warm batli, of which he 
makes frequent use, and the men were driven forward, the foot by the 
horse, with such violence that thousands perished on the march. Some 
remonstrances were attempted by the officers, but they were repulsed 
with contempt and threats, * The horse and advanced troops secured 
various passes, the supposed impossibility was overcome, the enemy at- 
tacked, and the end of the conqueror obtained. A whole district fell 
the common prey \ and the living, in the triumph of victory and the 
revel of plunder,, thought no more of the dead. . 

* The contributions he laid were without mercy 5 and hi% treatment 

VOL. IV. NO. 7.4. G , of 
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of tke magistrates of the conquered, when they ventured to make any 
strong appeal against cruelly or injustice, ivas such as men would scarce* 
ly bestow on i dog,’ Vol. II. p. 307, 308.- 

We shall conclude these extracts with the following physiog- 
nomical sketch. 

* Sallow complexion, length of fece, a. pointed nose, a projecting 
chin, and prominent cheek-boncs, havt'l^stinguishcd the countenances 
of fanatics and persecutors. 'Fanatics and persecutors were often men 
of pow^erfui minds, but violent p^»ons ; and between sucli men and 
Bonaparte, allowing for limes arid circumstances, in physiognomy, in 
talents, and in manner of, acting, there is great resemblance.’ Vol, IL 
p. 320. 

We cannot go tlirough the remainder of this work. It con- 
, sists principally of a catalogue ratsminie of all the public perform- 
ers of any eminence^ and of the men of letters and authors 
whose, names are in circulation" in Paris. It also comprehends a 
rapturous account of the national museum, of which the follow- 
ing sentence may serve as a specimen. 

‘ The harmonious Guido / Barhieri^ Corregio, Tiliariy Da Vinci^ and 
Raphael I Giants, that exterminate their imitators: each a Saturn, 
devouring his children. 

‘ Why do I indulge m a style that resembles rhapsody ? It is that 
I sm* vainly struggling to perform a task to which I am unequal. It is^ 
thlt multitude and volume palsy all eftbrt to individualize, and give me 
the right to say, go, and behold, that thy eyes may bear testimony to 
the truth.’ Vol. 11. p. 439. 

After a short return/ of his observations on coffee-houses, gam- 
ing-houses, and prisons, Mr Holcroft leaves Paris, and returns 
to England hy tlie Way of Calais, without meeting with any 
adventure. 

Upon the whole, we think that this book is a great deal too 
long,, mid that it has attained this magnitude by the most intre- 
pid and extensive application of the approved recipes for book- 
making that has j^et come under our consideration. If every 
thing were deducted that has no relation to the present state of 
the countriesfwhich the author proposesr to describe, and every 
thing which is transcribed: from books that might as well have 
been consulted at home, the publication, we are persuaded, would 
be reduced to one third of its present bulk. The lofty preten- 
sions, too, with which the author sets out, and the solemnity 
with which he continually s|>eaks of his labours, form a ridicu- 
lous contrast with the insignificance of the matters upon which 
he has rested his aftentioti. Instead of dwelling only upon those 
things vehich po8ses.scd in themselves some degree of interest or 
attraction, he has attempted to transport his readers into Paris, 
by ai^ttiiig^before their eyes eveiy thing which his own could dis- 
■ ■ ^ * cover 
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coyer in ths^t situation 5 and has thought there was no waj so 
sure pf omitting nothing characteristic gr important, as hy sct^ 
ting down every thing that pcpurredi, and tltiuking nothing top 
trifling to he oniitted. In this way^ he has undoubtedly brought 
forward some groupes in a lively and animated manner ; but he 
has taken all dignity, uni^^ and distinctness from his perform- 
ance, considered US a whdlp j and baa crowded, and confused its 
inferior compartments in such aguanner as scarcely to leax^e any 
other impression on the eye of me observer, but that of disorder 
and fatigue, ♦ 

Of the style and language of this book, a tolerable judgment 
may be formed from the extracts we have already given. Its 
ruling vice i$ affectation, which is frequently combined with a 
greater degree of grammatical inaccuracy than is usual, even in 
works of this description. In the preface, the author informs us, 
that ‘ his principal subject is the city bf Paris, its inhabilauts, 
and the marks by which tbej^ are distinguished from other cities 
and other nations.’ A few pages afterwards, he chuses to say, 
♦ In their common discourse much, and in their daily actions 
mor^ the opinions of a people are broadly written,’ He talks 
also of ‘ murders and atrocities, ^veb as the n)ery image of make$ 
the soul revolt j’ and of ♦ four children, nom of whom not having 
% parent’s care,’ &c. He informs us, moreover, that ‘ can 
drawn by dogs is a practice,’ &c, ; and that a man with a dirty 
silk coat was ‘ surveyed with contmued repetition by his conipai* 
nions.’ 

This book is very handsomely printed, and the plates have thp 
dimensions at least pf magnificence : the greater part of them, 
however, are very indifferently executed \ and the two general 
views of Paris are in every respect abominable. The vignettes 
are by far the best, aiid many of them are both designed and 
finished with great taste and elegance. 


Art. Vll. Memoires du Compte Joseph de Paissaye^ Lieutenant Gefie- 
rai^ &c. fee. qui pourront servir a PHistoiredu Parfi Royaiiste Fran* 
qois^ durant la aerniere Revolution* 2 vpl. London. E. Harding 
& Dulaw. 1803. 

ly/T. PurssATE has^ devoted hi« retirement in Canada to the 
1VX» vindication of his character from charge#which have ob- 
tained a very extensive circulation. He informs the Public, that 
he has composed these volumes under the pressure of an almost 
uninterrupted state of bad health, and that^ ffotn that causey 
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he is obliged to offer them to the world in an unfinished state j 
and ft is so uncertain whether he shall live to complete the task- 
he has b^gun, that he has made arrangements for the publi- 
cation of the papers to which he meant torefer^ in case of his 
decease. 

In the first of these volumes, he de!ii\'ets his sentiments on the 
causes which produced the French Revolution, and the events, 
which followed, down to the dissolution of the first National 
Assembly. The second volume contains an account of the 
measures adopted by M. Puissaye to form a Royalist army in 
Normandy and j^rittany, down to September 1794, when he 
came to England to concert measures with the British Govern * 
ment.' In this volume M.- Puissaj^c’s personal adventures and 
conduct occupy the greater part of the narrative 5 and many his- 
torical anecdotes are related, U^hich have hitherto been little 
known to the Public. 

M. Puissaye’s reflections on the causes which produced the French 
revolution, are delivered with singular temper ajid moderation . He 
hnputes the whole to the divisions and disunion which prevailed in 
every order' of the state. Our readers are probably well acq mint- 
ed with many of the abases which led to the downfal of the aris« 
to^!;racy of France ; but much more than usual is ascribed by our 
autlidr to the divisions which prevailed between the noblesse of 
the Court and of the provinces. The courtiers were possessed of all 
situations of power or emolument, while the provincial nobility 
were precluded, by the prejudices of their order, from filling many 
of the most iibportant situations in life. The study of the sciences, 
the exercise of the liberal arrs, and the administration of justice, 
were almost entirely engrossed by men w'hom the higher nobi- 
lity considered as an inferior class. Although they occupied no- 
minal situations, and possessed a fictitious pre-eminence, they 
had lost every thing which could give them a real preponder- 
ance in the^event of a struggle. Their degradation was com- 
pleted by venality of the Court. Every office, every species 
of distinction, was bought and sold- . Titles were so rapidly 
multiplied, that every fresh creation made those who had for- 
merly been enobled impatient for-some new promotion. At the 
same time that the state of the nobility was such as indicated 
the weakness of the government, the, people possessed few privi- 
leges which could give them any attachment to the constitution 
of their countrJ|i Some of the provinces indeed had the right 
of holding meetings of the states according to the capitulations 
;>hy whi4h they had; been united to the crown of France ; and 
ihotigh this had been reduced to the right of making 

re^toonstranccs, which wxre generally repressed by menaces, or 

answerecj 
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atisvvered by letters de cachet^ yet M. Puissayc assures us, that 
even this shadow of liberty was not without eifect ; and that to 
it must be attributed the superior degree of energy which these 
provinces displayed in the combat which they afterwards main- 
tained for their Jaws and their religion. 

‘Their conducL’ he observes (p. 49.) ‘ought to recal to the re- 
collection of those who gov<^, a truth too often forgotten, that the 
maintenance of the rights of subjects affords the most solid support 
to the authority of the sovereign.’ 

In the other provinces of France, the Parliaments were the 
only barrier between the unlimited authority of the Prince, and 
the abject condition of the people. Our author is loud in his 
praises of the character and conduct of the members of these 
asscuiblics ; ahd his sentiments on this subject form a strong 
contrast to those of M, Mounicr. Both the nature of these in- 
slit ulions, and the general conduct and character of the mem- 
bers, meet with his decided approbation ; and although he ap- 
pears to admit that the legislative powers which Uiey assumed^ 
w'ere usurped, he at the same time asserts that they were uni- 
forn\ly executed for the advantage of the nation. 

To remove any sus])icion that might attach to the very de- 
cided approbation which M. Puissaye bestows upon the Par- 
liaments of France, he assures us that he has no motive, of 
professional or family att?<chm^nt wljiich could bias his judg- 
ment 

‘ 1 have heard the Parliaments’ (says M. Puissaye, p. 51.) ‘ calum- 
t\iated by men attached to the Court : That was to be expected for 
the Court feared them, and had determined on I heir destruction. I 
have since heard them calumniated by the opposite party : That w'as 
also to be looked for ^ that party found it necessary to destroy them. 1 
have seen them act throughout wdth dignity and courage, sufferir.g at 
one period for their opposition to the etiterprizes of arbitrary })o;vcr, 
on another occasioti victims of their zeal for the support of lawful au- 
thority.’ 

M. Puissaye observes, that many persons have expressed their 
surprise, that the ablest ministers France ever pioduced in the 
war and marine departments had been hommes de rode. Our au- 
thor remarks that this fact may be easily accounted for- 

‘ A w^eli informed man, possessed of habits of application, can in a 
short time make himself fit for any situation j while a man who is igno- 
rant, and who believes that he is possessed of an extensive right to office, 
from birth, from favour, or from fortune, is incapable of any employ- 
ment.’ 

He asserts accordingly, that these men would probably have 
acquired the same reputation in the command of armies. The 
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l^tatesmfeii and generals <£ the Greek and Roman t'cpublics wer# 
at the same titne their magistrates. 

If 'the members of the Frenth Parliaments were deseriring of 
the eulogium bestowed ^pd» them by our author^ they certaiti^^ 
ly form a striking instance of the powerful influence of moral 
situation. They thUst*have felt thaf the place which they were 
to hold in th^ public estimation depended upon their own con*, 
duct 5 * and, amidst the contempt ,intO which the ^hcr ihstilu** * 
tions of the state had fallen, they could only preser%^ the powers 
which they had in some measure usurped, by showing that they 
possessed those qualities which inspire confidence and command 
admiration. 

Divisions, equally fatal to the repose of the state, subsisted 
between the dignified clergy who resided at court, and the vure^ 
Who lived among the people and possessed great influence over 
them. It thus appears from a view of all the institutions upon 
which the permanence and stability of a government must de- 
pend, that the monarchy of France was reduced to such a state 
6f disunion^ that it was unable to resist any violent impulse. 
M. Puissaye enumerates other causes which increased the-disor-. 
ders of the state, and weakened the authority of the Sovereign. 
The profligacy of the government during the minority of Lewis 
XV ., gai^'e rise to a SpitiLof irreligion and immorality through-. 
Out the country, which the feebleness of his measures tended to 
confirm. The corruption of manners was completed by ^be in- 
fluence of the press, which diffused visionary and immoral pub^ 
Kcations of every description. It was seldom that any attempt 
Was made to repress them ; and such w^as the weakness of the 
rulers, that the authors of these publications even courted perse- 
cution. Men, who would have stood in awe of a well-ordered 
government, and who would have trembled at a severe one, em- 
braced those opportunities of obtaining credit for courage and 
fortitude which they did not possess. 

We have^^ideavoured to give our readers some id^a of the 
view which jM. Puissaye takes, of the causes of the French Re- 
volution. For a more detailed Statement of them, we must re- 
fer to the book itself. Tlie general principle which he ipain- 
tains is, that the germs« of political disorder and conftiaion ex- 
isted in every order and department of society, and that tlie 
causes Which prodnetd the caJamittcs of France were such as 
have been observed, and will be observed in the dissolution of 
every empire. 

* ef countries SiUd of all ages’ says otn^au'diOr * who shall 
the hwSory of the misfiMtunes of France, will onljfhavc 
the names, and those subordinate circumstances which are va- 
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tied by time, place and accident, and they will read the history of their 
fathers, of their descendants, ox perhaps of tJieir oivn a;ra.’ 

The result of M. Puissaye’s reasoning is, that a foundation 
' had long before been laid for the French revolution ^ and if the 
same opening had presented itself, a political change of the same 
magnitude might have place in thj^ tiine,.of Lewis XV. 

These observations bring forcibly to our recollection a striking 
' passage in one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters. After taking no- 
tice of the changes which had taken place in the opinions of the 
French nation, tipon matters of religion and government, his 
Lordship concludes ^ ^ In short, all the symptoms which I have, 
ever met with in history, previous to great changes and revolu- 
tions in government, now exist and daily increase in France.’ ^ 
This opinion was delivered at a time w'^hen many persons, de- 
ceived by the exterior splendour of the French monarchy, consi- 
dered it as fixed on the surest foundations, and when disappomt- 
ed politicians lamented the instability of a mixed government. 

The preliminary part of the* work before presents so large 
a field for observation, that we feel ourselves obliged to omit 
many discussions which the perusal of it has suggested. There 
is one fact which we have already taken notice of, which appears 
well worthy of observation ; that a striking difference was per- 
ceived between the conduct of those provinces which possessed 
some shadow of a free govemment^ and that cn those which en- 
joyed no protection against tlie inroads of arbitrary power, — 
that these provinces afterwards showed a superior degree of 
energy and resolution in arming themselves against the tyranni- 
cal measures of the revolutionary government. This fact is pe- 
culiarly important, from the striking illustration it affords of the 
energy with which men possessed of rights and of privileges iilay 
be expected to act, when they are forced into a contest with ty^ 
ranny and oppression. 

Another fact of the same description occurs in the course of 
the narrative. The emissaries of the convention ende^tvoured to 
stir up the people of Normandy, by proposing an agrarian law; 
a doctrine which has so many, charms for the lower ranks of eve- 
ry society. Tlie landholders in this province jsvere, however, so 
much more numerous than in other parts of France, that the 
orators found themselves obliged to relinquish that topic, and 
were in danger of being destroy^ even by the populace whom 
they had enddi.voured to seduce. 

We shall now lay before our readers, some of M. Puissaye’s 
reflections upon the particular events which preceded the Revo- 

G 4 lution. 
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lution, during the reign of Lewis XVL Our author pronounces 
a most eloquent eulogiuin upon that unfortunate Monarch ; and 
ascribes his misfortunes to the meanness and perfidy of his cour- 
tiers. We are. told, that when they deceived him, they availed^- 
themselves of his love of justice, his regard for worth, and his 
diffidence in his^owh falents. The Queen is described as pos- 
sessing every thing which cduld render her an, object of love and 
admiration. But she was surrounded by courtiers, whose com- 
position was perfidy, whose profession was decciti They had 
recourse to every art, and assumed every disguise ; and seemed 
by turns humane, compassionate, disinteresteci, enthusiastic in 
behalf of virtue, and indignant at vice. In the midst of such a 
scene of deception, it was almost impossible for persons of vir- 
tue to approach. All lucrative situations w^ere secured by the 
flatterers j but from the divisions which took place amongst 
them, the ministry was always in too precarious a situation to 
be an object of their ambition. They preferred the advantage 
of disposing of it, to the risk of possessing it. 

The events which more immediately led to the Revolution, 
are already known to our readers.^ Our author’s remarks nijon 
them are those of a dispassionate observer. The only character 
to which he discovers any partiality, is that of M. Calon’ne ; and 
he. records some. anecdotes, f that reflect great honour upon the 
memory of that unfortunate statesman. 

M. Puissaye concludes the general view he takes of the causes 
of the Revolution, with observing, that although liis specula- 
tions upon them may appear very remote from the history of his 
life, he conceived it necessary to enable his contemporaries to 
judge of his conduct since the Revolution, by putting them in 
possession of the opinions and principles which he held before it. 
He then 4 &nfers upon his private history. He is descended of 
one of the most distinguished families in Perche, and was ori- 
ginally destined for the church ; but abandoned his studies at an 
early age, and obtained a commission in a regiment of cavalr}". 
He afterwards left the army, and married in 17S8. In the year 
following, tie was elected to represent the nobility of Perche in 
the States-Gcneral, without any solicitation on his part. The 
instructions with wjffich he was then provided were, to renounce 
for his constituents claim to pecuni^y immunities ; but not 
to consent to any impost until the constitution should be settled 
upon the basis of ah acknowledgement of the inherent powers 
of the States-Qeneral to make laws and impose taxes. It w^as 
recommended to him to support the. diyision uf the States into 
separate deliberative bodies. 


• No. 1. Art; I. 
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The first question which divided the Nobles was, whether the 
powers they received frono their constituents sliould be examined 
by all the orders, or by each order separately ? Both the majo- 
^rity and minority of the Chamber of Nobles considered this as 
decisive of the great question, whether the three orders should 
deliberate together, or separately ? Our author, with a degree 
of refinement which such questions do not appear to admit, 
voted for having the powers of each representative examined by 
all the ordei^, though he, upon all occasions, declared his reso- 
lution to oppose the, legislative junction of the three orders. In 
vindication of this conduct, M. Puissaye maintains, that every 
member of the assembly had a just right to be satisfied with the 
powers of those who exercised legislative functions. The ques- 
tion he considered as in itself too trifling to be contested, and as 
likely to exasperate the third estate, from whom more substan- 
tial concessions were to be required. We must observe, that, 
independently of the endless disputes to which such an examina- 
tion would give rise, the members of every representative body- 
are best acquainted with the rights of their constituents, and are 
most interested to preserve them. It may sometimes be neces- 
sary, in order to countci-act the effects of partiality and intrigue, 
to delegate such a task to a smaller number, on whom the re- 
straints of character and responsibility may operate more power- 
fully. But it never can be a wise measure, to lilace minute and 
tedious investigations in the hands of a more numerous body. 
Neither can we agree with M. Puissaye, that such a concession 
was likely to i>roducc any good effects. 

Our author gives many striking instances of the intngues and 
cabals which prevailed at this tim<^. He complains loudly of the 
monotony of talents which prevailed, and of the want of a man 
of commanding genius, able to awe and repress the stUy orators, 
who daily .came forward, and who were ready to sacrifice every 
principle to the pleasure of making a speech. What our author 
lamented, was a matter, of exultation to others. A courtier 
who sat near M. Puissaye could not conceal his sati^ffaction ‘ at 
haying, as yet heard nothing which made him feel any apprehen- 
sions j’ and added, that. ^ he began to think that he would have 
some weight.’ Vol. I. p. 223^ 

M . Puissaye then illustrates hisfavourlte position, that the down- 
fal of the monarchy cannot be attributed to the effort of any indi- 
vidual, or of any party, by a sketch w^hich he draws of Orleans.* 
It is too long to lay before our readers \ but we strongly recom- 
mend 


* Vol. 1. p. 238. 
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mend it to their perusal, as showing uncommon acuteness, and 
great powers of. observation. The coixlusion which he forms is^ 
that no party existed during the first years of the Revolution. 
No faction j^i^cssed that degw of union, attachmmt, or mutual 
co-operation which could entitle them to such appellation. ITie 
Orleans faction^ he observes, so far from forming a party, to which 
the fait of state can be attributed, was merely the result of 
tire general relaxation of* order, and the iml^cillity of the govern- 
ment. 

M. Puissaye, from having voted with the minority on the first 
question, was invited to attend their meetings, and was at Mst 
persuaded to go to one held at the Marquis of Montesquieu’s, 
master of the horse to Monsieur^ now Lewis XVIII. He was 
theij SPurprised to find, along with the deputies of the minority, 
at least an equal number of those who in public acted along with 
the majority. Nothing remarkable took place at this meeting, 
or nothing which could induce our author to vary from 
the principles which he bad already adopted, of avoiding all 
political connexions. In conformity with the instructions of his 
constituents, and his own opinion, he steadily opposed the 
sure of uniting the three orders into one chamber. This import- 
ant measure was at length agreed to by the Court, after a feeble 
sliow of opposition, wliich deprived tliem of any temporary popu- 
larity which so important a concession might have produced . Our 
author considered this as a measure which was calculated to lead 
,to all the disorders which afterwards took place ; and his first re- 
solution was to resign his seat, and retire to his province, until 
he should be called itpon to act. By the advice of his friends, 
however, and the entreaties of his omstituents, he was prevailed 
upon to remain ; but when he returned to the Assembly, he gave 
in a protelt against the union of the three^ orders, and refused to 
deliver up the instructiems of his constituents. After giving an 
account of the violent measures which were daily adopted by the 
Ass^bly,^ oFur authm: enlarges upon the disgraceful partiality with 
which they passed over the riqts of the 5th and 6th of October, 
in which, according to the report of the Chattlet^ the Duke of 
Orleans, Mirabeau, and many others of the Assembly, were deep- 
ly implicated. Some of the minority signed a protest against it. 
Our auth&r, whb had not In^n acquainted with thek intentions, 
dreiv up a declaratidn of the 'Same nature for himself, which was 
inserted in the (Gazette of Paris. M. Puissaye complains that 

some 

Puissaye cautions the reader against confounding the Ga%e((t 
^>Pans with the Journal de P«r/r, -^papers diametrically opposite. 
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>8ome of the agents of the Royalist party at Paris afterwards en- 
deavoured to spread a r^porl^ that he hadhe^onced to ihe faction 
of Orleans ; and he refers to a letter from Brothier ajid Let Villi '- 
hmrnay^ whieh proves that they wrote to him that they intended 
to reptiivt M. Puissaye’s declaration, and to distributt- it anew, at 
the very mohlent when they were privately pro 2 raj.'aling these 
falsehoods. This, our author observes, is but a small specimen 
of the intrigues and infamous devices by which he has been as- 
sailed for a long course of years. 

Though M. Pujssaye had retained his seat in compliance witli 
the wishes of his Constituents, aixl occasionally attended the rneet- 
ings of the Ntutional Assembly, he determined to take no active 
share in its deliberations. He felt that even reason;, eloquence, 
and truth, could have no effect upon men who were determined to 
resist conviction ; and he therefore resolved not to sanction the 
X^Toceedings of an Assembly which he considered as illegal, by 
becoming one of its orators. He then lays before his^readers a 
letter addressed to the Comple d’ Artois, in 1797, in which he 
vindicates himself from the charge of having sat on the left side 
of the Assembly. He throughout kept the same seat which had 
been appointed forhimasarepreseiitativeofthenobility; andwheu 
tlie members afterwards came to arrange themselves according to 
their factions, the one upon the extremity of the kft side, and 
the others upon the rigid, he, along with some other representa- 
tives of ihe nobility, retained the scat whidi had been originally 
assigned him. He conceived that struggles and intrigues in that 
place could now be of no avail ; and he endeavoured to form those 
connexions which might be of use in the more serious contest 
^vhich he foresaw to be approaching. He occasionally atteiided 
the Assembly, to prevent any suspicions being entertained with 
regard to him ; but he refused to b^ome a member of *any of the 
committees for which he was elected, and avoided all connexion 
with clubs qr secret assemblies. When the King came to the 
Assembly, M. PuissUye took the constitutional oath along with 
the other members. {le was, however, by no means blind to 
the glaring defects which that Constitution contained. After ex-t 
pressing his contempt for its autliors, and enumerating its defects, 
he observes-— 

♦ This is, however, that eonsthudon whkli I have sworn tb maintam 
along with twenty-nine thirtieths of France. I do not bkmc those 
who refused to do so \ b^It I considered it as the last resource, as the 
only weak prop which might still support for a time the stale, which 
was already ou the powMt of dissolution : ^nd I iiave not hesitated to 
sacrifice my own ideas and personal interest to that motit'c.’ Vol. I. 
p. 372. 
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The state of affairs, at this period, was widely different from 
what it was at the commencement of the Revolution, when delay 
and uncertainty were most pernicious ; but, now, it was by d^lay 
alone that a favourable opportunity could be obtained. The iiex,t 
remarkable circumstance which occurred after the King’s accept- 
ance of I he constitution, was his flight to Varennes , a step, which 
was occasioned by the outrages of the one party, and the solici- 
tations of the other. Our ai^thor, observes, that on this, as welli 
as 0 !i many other occasions, the Royalist party adopted the very 
measures which their enemies %vished them to take. After the 
King’s flight to Varennes, and his arrest, he no longer enjoyed 
even the appearance of freedom which made his orders binding j 
and our author felt that the conslitullonal oath was annulled iii 
point of fact, and that the time was come when force alone could 
rescue France from the abyss in which It w^as almost swallowed 
up. Our author had to chuse between two measures — that of 
emigration or insurrection ; and he preferred the latter. Sub- 
sequent events, he assures us, have not affected his opinion upon 
that subject. He felt that it was his duty to save his King and 
his'eountry ; and it did not occur to him to begin by abandoning 
both. (Vol. II. p. 0.) The interior of the kingdom offered 
much greater resources for the formation of a Royalist army ; 
and the measure of assembling an army in a foreign country, 
where they must be entirely dependent oil the powders with which 
they connected themselves, was calculated to defeat the success of 
the plan. 

M. Puissaye enters Into a discussion of the policy which it vras 
expedient for foreign nations to observe when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out ; and he maintains, that the true interest of foreign 
powers was, to avoid all offensive measures, and to form a defensive 
league to prevent any encroachment upon the part of the Revolu- 
tionary government. Before the Revolution, France was an objtxt 
of jealousy to the other powers of Europe, from the extent of itf 
territory, and the character of its population. When it changed 
its government, it was likely to become still more formidable. 
Offensive operations were, however, directly calculated to increase 
the power of the Revolutionary rulers, 'and to afford the means 
of forcing various classes of men to concur in their measures, who 
were otherwise disposed to oppose them. The same conclusions 
are drawn, from a particular consideration of the policy of each in.* 
dividual nation . The combined powers, according'^to M . Puissaye, 
deviated from that policy, from vie^vs of aggrandisement which 
they .were encouraged to entertain from the assurances they re- 
ceived of the weakness of the French government. The retreat 
' • ' of 
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of the Duke of Brunswick, which has often been considered as 
so great a mystery, may thus be explained upon obvious piiu**‘ 
ciples. He entered France with the idea that he was to meet 
troops without courage or discipline, and an army whose vfhcers 
w^ere either ignorantof their profession, or disposed to betray them. 
The arrangement which had been made in thiil prrbuubiun, and 
the expectations whicii had been built upon it, fell at once to the 
ground, when he found himself oppbsed by an army cominaiulc<l 
by a most skilful general, v.^ho, after retreating from one strong 
position, was able to occupy another still more formidable. It is 
natural to suppose, that Prussia then perceived its mistake, and 
returned to that system of policy which she oaglit at first to have 
observed. It is no way improbable, however, that maiiy secret 
intrigues may have taken place at this period. Tiiey would de- 
pend upon the state of the Prussian Court, and may liave been as 
extraordinary and as mysterious as some writers have represented 
them, 'i'hey are however to be considered, in that instance, as 
the result of a change of policy which naturaliy took place when 
that power discovered the gross error upon which it had jno- 
ceeded, and not as the causes which produced it. 

M. Fuissaye, although he exposes the eri^ors committed by tin? 
emigrants, professes the highest veneration for many individuals 
who were the victims of a high sense of honour, and of the most 
disinterested attachment to the cause of Royalty. The measure 
of emigrating, he observes, was adopted at the instigation of 
men who were strongly influenced by their own personal situ- 
ation ; whereas those who w^ere able to remain in France, and 
wdio were by far the most numerous body, were the persons 
whose interests ought to have been principally consulted. M. 
Puissaye calculates that the emigrant army, before it was dis- 
missed, amounted to no more than 30,000 men ; while some 
insolated individuals in Poitou^ in Brittany^ and Anjou^ raised 
at different times upwards of 500,000 men, M. Puissaye theie- 
fore conceives that he does not overrate the magnitude of the 
army which might have been raised, if the French noblemen 
had remained in the country, wdien he states it at a million, 
lie then answers the objection, that if the nobles had remain- 
ed in the country, they would have been massacred in detail 
without being able to nfeke any resistance. He observes, that 
the greater part of those who emigrated, were obliged to leave 
their aged relations, their wjycs, and their children behind them, 
exposed to all the violence of the reigning tyrants; and from his 
own experience, he declares, that the republicans were not so 
much disposed to indulge in massacre or pillage, when, they knew 

ther^i 
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there wa& a powerful party in the country able to retaliate upoii 
Jtheir persons and their property* In justice to the emigrant ar^ 
mies^ he observes, that their conduct has sufficiently shown, that 
the nobility of France were eager to expose their lives, where 
that could promote the success of their cause : And if they had 
remained in the country, many of the massacres would have bhen 
prevented by the apprehensions of the cowardly assassins who 
effected them. If tlie emigrants bad remained in the country, 
they would have had no occasion to court the protection of fo» 
reign powers ; and therefore any negoejations they entered into 
with them, would have been made upoil a more independent 
footing, and they might have acted in concert with them with- 
out injuring their own cause* 

M. Puissaye endeavoured to followr out the views of insurrec- 
tiou which he had formed. The inhabitants of MeuiLks^ who 
were sufficiently numerous to form a battalion, unjinimously chose 
him their commander. The district of "Devereux afterwards had 
recourse to him to superintend its organization, and he obtained 
the command of about 4000 men. The measure of emigration 
now came to operate generally, and those who resorted to that 
measure adopt^ it with enthusiasm; on the other hand, those 
who did not concur in it, became violent on the other side. The 
refusal of invitations to emigrate produced reproaches, which wero 
follow'^ed by threats. The Royalists even went so far as to keep 
lists of the dates of emigrations; and a week sooner or Jater was-' 
held to form a shade of difference in their pretensions. So confix 
dent were they of success, that they considered those who were 
late in joining them, as intruders among those on whom the re- 
wards of the restoration were to be bestowed. In these circum- 
stances, few men could remain neutral, except those feeble spirits 
who, in times of distraction, endeavour to save themselves by 
keeping up connexions with both parties. The number of such 
men, we are told, was immense (VoL II. 68 , 69 .); and it , 
was only in Brittany, Poitoii, Anjou, and some of the south- 
ern parts of France, that aw energy was shown. M. Puissaye, 
however, found a suffidem; mtmber of men whom he could 
depend upo% to entrust with the most important stations. AH 
that be could dp with the rest, to lead them indirectly 
to the object he had in View. While he . was employed in 
procuring the information, and forming the arrangements neces- 
aery for his purpose, the horrors the joth of August t^k 
place. The electoral assemblies were at th^t time convoked, to 
elect their representatives in the Gonvetitibn. M. Puissaye was ^ 
npm the point of beipg chosen ^ but the Jacobins had recourse to 
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an intrigue, which prevented his election. Our ?iuthar declares^ 
that although he took no steps to obtain votes, he would have ac« 
cepted tlie situation^ He had no longer the same motives to re- 
strain him from actings which bad operated so powerfully upon 
liim ill the Constituent Assembly 5 and he thought ilial his efForts 
might have contributed to preserve the life of the King, and that 
the situation would have been favourable to the plans he haJ in 
view. • 

Baron Wimpffen^ the defender of Thioipoilk^ was one of the 
persons whose assistance M. Pulssaye w'as most desirous to pro- 
cure. He did not at once disclose to him his ultimate designs, 
but proposed to him th^ measure of raising an araiy of the line in 
Normandy. He represented to him the probability, that undis- 
ciplined troops raised in other parts, would be sent tliere lafder 
the command of some ignorant and inexperienced Jacobin, and 
that this inconvenience would be avoided by raising an army 
entirely composed of men in the country commanded by M. 
WimpfFen. M. Pui&sayc engaged to get the two departments of 
POrne and PEure to propose the plan, while WimpfFen under- 
took for the departments of Cahados and La Manche^ M. 
WimpfFen appeared to enter into all his views, and M. Puissaye 
entertained hopes of saving the King, which ivcre soon afterwards 
disappointed by his sudden trial and execution. After this e\’ent, 
General WimpfFen was chosen commander of the army which 
was to be raised in Normandy, and our author was placed at the 
head of his staff. The army was to consist of IT or 18,000 in- 
fantry and 3000 cavalry. There was at that time at Caen a re- 
giment of light cavalry newly raised, commanded by Colonel 
Dumont^ a brave and loyal officer* 

While M. Puissaye was employed in carrying on these arrange- 
ments^ tile downfftl of the Girondists took place. The mem- 
bers of that party who escaped from Paris, endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon the provinces to take, up arms in tlieir behalf. M. 
Puissaye had no attachment to thdr characters or plans ; and 
declares he has no doubt that, if they had succeeded, they 
would have subjected France to a t^anfty not less odious than 
that which was ultimately imposed upon it, though probably 
more permanent, as the work of greater reflection. In the pre- 
sent state of his preparations, he felt that adopting their cause 
would be niiiious to his desi^s ; though, if his preparations had 
been farther ^vanced, he o^ght have availed himself of tlie op- 
portunity to overthrow the power of the convention. He was in- 
vited to attend a general assembly of the members of the districts 
and municipalities at Atencon ^ and the meeting seemed disposed 
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to adopt the cause of the fugitives, when his opinion was. asked- 
He prevailed' upon them to take no farther step than that of send- 
ing deputies to consult with the other departments* He was pre- 
trailed upon to go as one of these deputies ; and on his way he 
received intelligence that IVimpffin had been forced to accept the 
comiUand of the insurrection, and that when he at first refused to 
do so, his life was threatened* M. Puis^aye felt himself called 
upon to abandon his own opinion, and join his commander. 
When they met, WinipfFen confirmed the accounts which he had 
received upon the road, and, from the language he held, showed 
he had no expectation of success. M. Puissaye now felt himself 
bound to use every exertion to support his friend and commander. 
'When he returned to Ahneony he found that a material change had 
taken place in the sentiments of the people. The Jacobins had 
used every measure to make themsdves popular ; and M. Puissaye 
Was reminded that he had held very different sentiments a few 
days before. It was in vain he represented that the other de- 
partments had not at that time declared themselves, and that it 
was necessary to do nothing with precipitation ; but' that after 
having determined, it was their interest and duty to join in a 
cause which Was now no longer that o-f individuals. The intrigues 
and mon^ of the Convention, however, prevailed, and it was 
with difficulty that our author escaped from Alcnqofu 

The events which followed are minutely detailed, and are 
such as might be expected to take place in an insurrection of 
men, whose sentiments and ideas were so widely different. 
Schoerer afterwards minister of war, was appointed to command 
the troops opposed to them |>y the Convention. M. Puissaye 
was sent to stop his march ; and took the post of Cosheril 
after a slight resistance. In this command he had many dif- 
ficulties to contend with. Each' of the battalions of volun- 
teers brought al6ng with them one or two commissaries from 
their respective departments, who claimed a right to direct, 
or at least to be consulted upon all occasions. Bougon^ pro- 
cureur-general of the dej^tment of Calvados^ was particular- 
ly absurd and troubleson^fe. Some persons suspected him of 
holding a correspondence with the Convention. M. Puissaye 
acquits him of that charge ^ but, at the same time describes him 
as’one of those and weak characters^ who, while they grasp 
at every personal advantage, in' case their party shall succeed, 
endeavour to Secure a retreat in case of failure. When M. 
Puissaye determined to attack the enemy, Bougon^ after using 
every expedient to prevent a measure so opposite to his senti- 
consoled himself, by drawing up a proclamation, which 
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he insisted on hsrving read, even after the enemy had begun 
their lire, in or4f^^ a\ he said, that it might at least be known 
that th^ Thercngagement took place upon the 

14rth of Julyi near the Castle of which is situated be- 
tween the forests of and Pmy* The troops of the Con- 

vention began the atta^Jk. They were, however, tlirown into 
confusion upon the first charge* M* Puissayc was then desiious 
to pursue then! ; but he found tjiat his cavity, who were not 
accustomed to the soimd of. camon, were thrown into confusion 
—the enemy got into the wtao^-^and the commissaries insisted 
* tipon the danger of anxbhseades and ma^ed batteries in case 
they pursued. 54, puissaye thi^ i^ished to return to Pocy, where 
he would be secure from surprise j but*the commissaries opposed 
this also, and magnanirtiousty insisted upon keeping possession of 
the field .of battle. After glifing orders for placing the proper 
guards, M. Puissaye, ' who had sufiered severely from excessive 
fatigue and the heat of the weather, which had brought on an at- 
tack of the erysipelas, had not been above two hours in bed, when 
he was awaked by an attack of the enemy. Finding that they 
were not pursued, the Conventional troops had rallied, and had 
passed the outposts, without being perceived' by the guards, who 
had fallen asleep. The greater part of M. Puissaye’s troops im* 
mediately took flight, and cried they were betrayed. One 
corps alone remained. In the midft of the confusion, M. Puis- 
saye, with some difficulty, got two guns pointed at the enemy, 
which dismounted otic of their cannon. They immediately ceased 
firing, took to flight, $4id their cavalry did not stop until it ar- 
rived near Versailles. The confusion on the part of the victo- 
xidus troops was however irretiievible. Alt^ioagh there was no 
enemy near them, ^no persuasion could induce them to return to 
the ground theyh^dCrcCupied. Even the patroles that were sent 
out, were so much terrified, that before they had gone a mile and 
a half, they returned with q^ssurances that tlie enemy was in their 
immediate neighbouthood. This panic was decisive of the fate 
of the insurrection. ^The money distributed by the emissaries of 
the Convention completed what tetr<||ha(l begun j and M. Puis^ 
saye was obl^ed to follow his troops to Evereux, knd afteiw'ards 
to Cam. Wtm^kn pfoposed,‘if he ooi|ld have obtained a thou- 
sand men, to have ^ position before Ca^n ; 

but none were to iug|(gse in the service, apd they were 

obliged to separate. , 

The whole of thc^ transactions arp^ eirttctnely characteristic 
of the atate of the country, andT toi*duct of the per- 

sons and tropps engaged yp^ the business, upon both sides. 
The insurgents either retired to ^places of concealment, or 
endeavoured to obtain terms from the Conventioa. CawVr 
VOL. IV. xro. 7. H entered 
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entered Rennes, and made all that affected display of hntnanity 
which the revolutionary cut-throats at one time thought proper 
to profess^ Transparent lamps, re|n^e$enting the national colours,, 
weie hung up in the streets upon a rejoicing which took place. 
Carrier went up and down the sthtets breaking wk]]^ his stick 
those transparencies which Were ted. * That colour,’ said he, 

* fills tne with horror*-»--it conveys idsaa of Wood.’ Carrier held 
this language \ Vol. il* p. , / 

M. Tuissaye, with some otbOf associates, retired into Brittany,, 
where he remained for some time in concealment. We do not 
wish to diminish the interest our readers will take in reading the ' 
book, by anticipating the account of the n^any escapes and ad- 
ventures he passed through. He found a great party of the 
people discontented ^th the Convention^ and others decided 
Royalists. Most of their priests still remained among them 
Ml disguise, and were concealed in mines and places under 
ground. M. Puissaye vindicates them from the charge which 
has been made against them, of endeavouring to excite their pa*- 
rishioners to revolt, by employing tricks and fanatical devices. 
Our author diiclares, that in the ihidsit of all their persecutions, 
they uniformly preached doctrines of the purest morality. M. 
Pttissaye gradually obtained the confidence of the people among 
whom he was concealed, and Was invited to place himself at 
their head. I£$ plan was^ to form his partisans into very small 
parties^ and to accustom them gradually to face an enemy. He 
was aware, that if men are undisciplined, it is impossible for 
them to act with eflfeet in large bodies. His reflections up- 
on this subject, tljpugh they have rather the air of a moralist 
thaaof a revolttuonaxy Icadef, show great powers of discrimina- 
liott. * 

^ 1 rue courage,’ he observes, * is the result of rejection. It is a 
prostitution of that Word to ap]^y it to the tfifecls of any passipn, al- 
mough they ^pply place. ^ EKperienco confirms and de- 

velopes it. I have seen a map who had run away before my eyes at the 
first sound of a shot, after some experience fece the greatest dangers 

ifcitVi l-t U a|b«03rd to »oy 80ch ^ iiailcm « briwe — sucli ano- 

ther is not. wiete is not a nadon, On the face ^f the earth, which 
pas not at sc^e permds he^ ^distinguished for its valour. If we go 
back to those periods, we dsiaU see, fhat tHs courage, so much cele> 
bratfcd, ivoceeded'^ftcki long service. There is no more merit in being 
brave after a few than fn making good shoes after a long ap- 

prenticeship. A Soldier is formed like an artfean. The first National 
Guards of France begait^ K/hig tumultuouriy before the allied armies. 
Hardened by 4nty Would We removed the fronticis 

Ol" thehf country to thd^ boundaries of Europe, smd overturned the 
world. In this nsspect, those powesSfr wl»«$e armies took but a small 

share< 
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share ill the last war, have lost more than they are aware of, in case, 
what is more than probable, Europe shall again become the theatre of 
war, before the other naliona shall have* lost, by repose and tranqiiillity, 
the incakulabl? superiority they have received* Ihis obscivaiion the 
accuiacy jji Vhich is proved by ^ry day’s experience, conhnned me 
in my fixea resolutioiv uever to expose mySeH to an important defeat by 
assembling too great bo^es togewr, and to spare the lives of men v,ho 
although at first timid, ^id perhaps, even on a second occasion not 
much at their ease, would sooiiei; or later become excellent boldiers. On 
this account, I hgd at first introduced the custom of dispersing, if \ic- 
tory did not very soon declare itself in our favour* ' All the roads and 
by-paths were known to our troops j ilje enemy, who ^\cre ignorant 
of them, found it imposrible to pursue^ s^nd the inhabitants of the 
country either gave theim^alse IHwmatibn J or conducted them into am- 
buscades* When the enemy was bifoken, that circumstance operated 
against them, llidr defeats were followed with slaughter* I'hose of 
the Royalists did not cost them the life of ^ mail.’ Vol. IL p. 416. 

From other passages which in these Memoirs, these re- 
marks must be understood with considerable limitations, and as 
applying only to the mechanical or instihetix^e influence of fea^ 
M* Puissayc seems fully awafe of the powerful effect of moral 
motives upon the conduct of men^ in enabling^ them to act wijtji 
superior courage ahd energy* In the course of these Memoirs, 
he frequently celebrates thdi her^o qualities of his couUtry- 
women* Upon most occasions he employed them to reconnoitre 
the enemy, and to procure intelligence, and, they executed their 
trust with great intrepidity aud addtesS. 

The tyranny of the Convention, and the cruelties exercised by 
the Jacobins, greatly augmented the numbers of M* Puissaye’s 
partizans^ TTie frequent executions which took place, while 
they awed the inhabitants of the towns, roused the inhabitants 
of the country to revolt. The victims xvere by no me^ns se- 
lected from the higher* rasihs of the people : the low’est Classes 
suffered equally. After the 4ecrce which was passed against 
what were called the cnexhies of tho people* persons of all de- 
scriptions were involved In the massacre^ which took plac<,. The 
first persoj* who waa cbndeinned in consequence of this decree, 
was a hacjqiey-coachmau* accused haying formed a conspiracy 
against the people. Puiasaye azures us, (vol. II* p. 49X.), 
that besides the ivhich.coxtled away pxen of these 

classes from theit drildreu, «Ui4 the blood they shed in 

order to raise a few friends to situations iiP 

which they insulted their ujisery, ndnMenthsof the victims who 
perished on the reVol^onary s^i^edds, in and fusillades^ 

were composed of the lowest classes of the people. Amidst the 
many melancholy reflections to which the^ perusal of these state- 

H 2 menu 
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ments must naturally give rise, the mind is somewhat relieved 
by the many instances which are rented of humanity, fidelity, 
and heroism upon the part of the lower ranks. At a. time when 
the tyranny exercised by the Jacobins was such, that the disco- 
very of any article of dress o£ a finer texture, a shirtjpr a piece 
of fine linen, was sufficient gfmmd for condemning the inhabit- 
ants of the houses, M. Puissaye met with kindness, fidelity, and 
protection. In all* the plan^ which he afterwards formed, the 
gfcfat cause of his' success was the tyranny of the Jacobins ; and 
the mbst formidable obstacles be encountered, arose from the 
imprudence of the emigrants, and the conduct of the allied 
powers. Political informaticai was now widely diffused through 
all ranks of the peoplct They reo^ed some assurance that tlie 
threats originally held out by the Roya^sts should not he reali- 
zed, and that the abuses of the old government should nof be res- 
tored. M. Puissaye observes, that the French princes have been 
strangely deceived when they were told (p. 3Q5.) that a word 
Or an order was sufficient to put all the Royalists in France in 
motion. This Was not language to be held, when they were not 
able to afford protection or offer rewards, and had liot a gun or a 
piece of money to bestow. M. Pui&sayc observes, that 

attachment to pri^iples, love of your countjy and your king, 
and devotion to the cause of religion and of the laws, are assuredly re- 
spectable and powerful principles \ but It h chimerical to suppose that 
they are sufficient, if they are not supported by the feeling of individual 
interest, which is ennobled by these motives. That feeling is necessary 
to Wind together a mass composed of such various and unequal raaletials. 
I have seen few Royallstj^ who have not suffered more or less from the 
effects of the Revolution. I have not seen one of the partizans of that 
party who (fid not expect to gain mote or less by deciding hi favour 
of it.’ 

There appears a great deal of truth in these observations, 
though it will not be easy to persuade princes of their justice. 

M, Puissaye steadily adhered to his plan of organ^ing a large 
force, and avoiding any great enterprise,- until he shouM have a 
reasonable prospect of success. Ip order to complete his ar- 
rangements, he left the departments uf lie and Vitah^ in which 
he had chlefiy redded, and braversed that of Morbihm. After 
having ac^tmsed the uccessaiT^infoirtdario he set out, on the 
15th of Septedlbee for England, in Order to concert mea- 

sures for a a^operatfoi^ upon the part of that power* 

These interesting Mefitoira hefi terminate where they become 
important ; and is with some anxiety we look for the 
continuation of tbeh5fr^foh is promised, and which will include 
ah account of the events which led to the peace of ^remtaye^ and 
^ fofo Of the expedition fq djubeton* 

It 
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* It would be premkture 16 offer any observations upon. M. 
Puissaye’s conduct,, before we are possessed of the subsequent 
part of his Memoirs. It is in that part we expect to find an 
answer to the ti^Ostiimportaht ^ Which have been brought a- 
■gainst hin# We have no hlesit^tion in recommending these two vo- 
lumes to our readers as the work of a man of very superior talents. 
The occasion upon which, the^ are written, and the situation in 
which they wete composed, are a sufficient excuse for many de- 
fects which a little care and attention thight have removed. We 
cannot help, however, expressing our regret that in author u'ho 
is able to write sp well, should haire so frequently fallen into that 
diffuse and declamatory style which has for many years been too 
prevalent dmong Fr^pti Writers^ 

The political reflections which are made in the course of these 
Memoirs, are a sufficient proof that, the author is possessed of an 
acute and penetrating understanding, which has been carefully 
cultivated ; and we are anxious for the continuation of a work 
from which we expect to derive mu6h interesting and curious 
information. 

«. r 

Art. yill. Specimens of' Bhtish' Minerals^ selected from the Cabinet 
of Philip Paslileighj qf Mcmkilljfy Esq, M^P, F,Rf S, ir F. yf, S, 
London. Part I, 1T9T/ 11, 1602. guattp. . 

'"T^HEY are truly wise, who, when possessed of the rarer pro- 
^ ducts of nature or of art, are liberal enough to gratify public 
curiosity. Gold has no vdue in the strong.*b6x j it is only when 
put into circulation that it repays jhe toils of acquisition ; and 
rarities are only valuable to most collectors, in proportion to the 
current coin of admiration for which the sight of them can be 
exchanged ; and this ‘species of barter so agreeable and advan- 
tageous to both parties, that no means should be neglected to 
encourage and extend it. . . , ' 

The remote situation of Menabilly prevents many mineralo- 
gists from availing themselves Morality with which Mr 

Rashleigh exliibits his colleotion of mmefals,; With a highly lau- 
dable disposition to diffuse in|ormaU^n, he has published this 
work, decorated by dplineationaqf sel^rt and Illustrat- 
ed by short descripti<m|i bf indications of iheir 

localities. He mt^esdy an in^mafe acqmuntance with 

the refinements of mod^nrh minfialogy and chemistf^}. and, con- * 
tented with a simple statement of facts,, leaves 1,0 Ws readers the 
amusement of accommU^^iug them to &voijurlte hypothesis. 

We need not bestow any particular consideration on the text,, 
which is obviously introduced merely to the plates intelli-^ 

' H3 ^ gible. 
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gible* The few explanatory obsiesnrations arc sotunobfru^ve an4 
^ipreteadiiig, that sthey motd, little room for remark ^ and 
though we ^gitet that thej feaye na With only limited information 
td the i^jecw$ they mention^ we jnlitly complain of that 

being oply imperfectly d<me, Ihe performance of which wc had 
no to eocpect. modern changes in chenafeal 

noiiiencktnre may not W mnlHmi to the writer^ yet we may 
Obserroy that as his Work chie%^ intended for the amnsement 
n»d insttiietion of those who artt mmote from Coomwa^, he 
should not hav^used fhe tedinicaVffPvlnaaliams without expla* 
fe^ that to the &habitanta oi the^ greater part of 
Britain, Met^Hmelvam wall sound mther unintelligible* 

The plates form the mo^ iin|rortant part of this work , and 
upon them we shall venture some observations. There is no 
•department of natural history which has not been made the 
su^eot of paintings $ Imt aft ^ branches are not equally capable 
«tf being illustrate by the imitative art* Generally speaking, 
there is no visible objeet^^ of which painting qannot communicate 
a more or less perfect idea j the important application of 
sUck representations to scientife^ purposes^ must depend on the 
facility and preeisibn with whirft the^essential characteristics of 
the object can be ex|iressed» Tite tbrb^ great dn isinns of natural 
objects are very viciously suSceptibfe of illustration from paint- 
ing. aniluals it aiforda the most correct and intelligible 
desetipdon ; /for' nearly thirtf characteristics are easily and 

distinctly represetiSfedUi and^ trifling are the differences between 
those of thd isame a is easily recognised from 

the portrait of an individual^ The diversities of vegetables of 
ttie same specie^ being filter than thosb of animals, and the 
essential chart^?tei*i$ftc$ being m th* parts of fructification. 

Which 4re ofti^ m Obt'^to lbw^ fwlpressed hy the pencil 

wlthpt^tr 4i$tliietnesa9 fheif , dehticotion a less perfect 

descri|ttiod* |fi vegetables, feoWever^ as well os animals, the 
i!?ssentt»fe^c ^ay« i^ppareut^ adttiSbe application of painting 
to thbir by theTadlity of the repre^ 

aentatfelik the^^seential diaracteristic seldom 

resides i» ohaaojl^^ekcept in cases of accus^te 

cryst^irat|on« ^ 

must all be temains lor pyunting, but even 

that cannot^ bh ^ith correct resemblance of the 

iiatutsi appnows^* moy mdeed be ^ipproximatedt but 

du minera!^ it k the most unimportant, and the 

^culiadtSss^ of are of more cemequence, are 

proportiou^bly nsprtsent. It k not enough that a 

4ekUisal simBl^tode be Place the object itself at a small 

' ' distance. 
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distance, and n6 mineralogist can ascertain its species^ It may 
be cinnabar, or red copper, or iron ore, or red jasper, or a piece 
of brick, A near and mixmte cxaminatimi of texture, colour, and 
lustre, may reveal what the stibstancc is i but, let the painter 
attempt to transfer these peculiarities to his canvas, and the 
patience of a Mosris or a Garrard David wilLsink in the attempt. 
Delineation can only be cascntiaily advantageous to mineralogy, 
by tracing crystalline forms with precision ; but, for that pm - 
pose, the ruler and compasses are wanted«^away with the pencil 
and colours. 

The splendid volumes before us afford a striking illustration 
of these remarks* ^ Almost every one of the highly coloured 
plates which it contains, bears a strong general resemblance to 
the delineated object. To the superficial observer, this may ap- 
pear quite enough; and to those who merely look at minerals 
as childien do at pictures, to regale their eyes with vivid co^ 
lours,' this work ^ill bp a treasllre. Surely it was not for their 
use only that it "was designed ; and yet we fear few others will 
find it profitable. 

We cannot attribute this failure (for such we must consider 
it) to any neglect on the pai‘t of Mr Rashleigh to give his book 
every pcifection of which it was susceptible. The style in 
which the plates are executed, proves him to have employed an 
artist of considerable ability, who has only failed, in not being 
able to extend the empire of paintii^g over a province which we 
fear will ever refuse her sway. He has, how^ever, given us 
many brilliant and beautiful, ir not ch^cteristic and instructive 
engravings; and the delineations of two organic bodies, a fossil 
bivalve shell and an echinus, serve to Illustrate his own skill, 
and define the boundaries of Ws art. 

He seems" very naturally have shrunk from the difficulties 
of his undertaking, and to have preferred a general felicity of 
effect^ to an accuracy which, hoyvever desirable, prodigious la- 
bour might have failed in attaining ; to have dashed out groups 
of crystals with daring indistinctness^ and to have trusted to the 
outline of a detached crystal, magmfied^ for conveying a more 
correct idea of the object intended be represented. Even 
these detached figures are inaceumtjsly drawn ; and the artist 
%eeim to have d^jpended mo0 tints, ^than on the cor« 

rectness of hit forms, * * 

T^&oagh the colours that Worn some minerals are superb, it 
must not be imagined that evtary spedmea glows with the pri»* 
matic hues, though this h m opium the greater number 

of these prints i% calculated to dwsemmate^ Yet some ^lowance 
must be made for the inaccuracy of the inferior artiMia who are 

H 4 employed 
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employed td ttanefer to prints the tints of an ofiginal draw- 

The mineraiis repifesented in /this, vrork are mostly extracted 
from mines of Cornwall^ mA not n lew of them are peculiar 
to that districts The fibrous tin; mre^ very improperly called 
wood tia^ haa never been' found elsewhwo; and the continental 
mines h^ve only produced wy imperfect specimens of arsen- 
i«^e of copper^ a substance whose beautiful and numerous varie-' 
tfefl have been the subject of the accurate^ analysis of Mr Chene- 
vix, and of a crystailographical description by the Count de 
Bournon^ in the Philosophical Transactions^ Mr Rashieigh has 
favoured us with a drawing of hydtophanous' chalcedony in*> 
vesting tin ore. We are, surprised that the beautiful stalactitic 
capillary and investing ^hali^onies of Trevaskus mine have 
been omitted by him, and that he has given us no drawing of 
the schorlsy of ^ which Corbwall produces beautiful specimens* 
The phosphates of lime adherilxg to talc,, present some of the 
tare crystallme modifications j but no notice is taken of them, or 
of the capillary native silver of H(KdLand mine, or of many other 
singular products of the country. Such rdmcrals would, we 
think, have proved mor^ generally interesting than the Derby- 
shire oalcareou^ spars and ftuors, the fossil shell and the 
echinus in fluid, which last is &r firoip appearing to us a clear 
demonstration of the Neptunian origin of the flint. The. agency 
of the aqueous formation would have been more strikingly illus- 
trated by some of the specimens of martial pyrites investing 
pieces of unaltered wood, and sometimes completely assuming its 
form, by pervading its subatsmee; which are" abundantly found 
in the peat that covers the' gravel mixed with tih ore at the 
steam work at Camcm* / 


Aav IX. af Chmtutry* Jp ?^our yoiumc*^. By Ihonia’. 

Xhomspn, M*I>. Lecturer ph m Edinburgh. Tbe Se- 

cond Eduitwu Ediftb«lrgfai : Pw^^ed 'for 8c Bradfute and E, 
Balfour 8t Bobiasdn, and Gilbert 8c Hodges, Dub- 
lin. ' ' ' 

'T'HE fink vn» fHili}iiili«d « Utile vrhiie l>e> 

the eur vedertAliuag;. aq 4 we are 

much plea9e4 to 'its'»i»:«6ss has been a» great, as aU 

ready t» give of'- noticing it in its piysent im- 
proved st^< ifwiy groat morits of the'fowner edition 

we uware.weU ae^pumi^r .^/iSMist regret, wth every lover of 
the science,, tlmt it naht pvm '»ith‘ 040 solitwy instance of un- 
, candid sevt^ri^* 

We 
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We peruse^ the first p^rt of the preface with much satisfac- 
tion. We admired the aulhor^s spirited defence of the state of 
chemistry in Britaiin against the misrepresentations of foreigners^ 
and folly suhscribed to the just encomium which he fiiids it ne- 
cessary to pronounce on his Own merits. Tlie second part, how- 
ever^ in whi^ he in some measui:e developes the plan of his 
work, rather checked Our growing partiality ; for, instead of. 
returning thanks to our fellow khoiirers on the other side of the 
Tweed, for the almosj unqualified approbation which they be- 
stowed on his former edition, or soliciting the same aUention to 
the present, he boldly sets pur ^hole corporation at, defiance, 
and denies the competency df^ our tribunal. Indeed, at is not 
difficult to discover that it is tlie .Poetpr’s honest Qpiinot>, that 
no person is qualified to judge of bis performance but himself a 
for who else is there * who has the same turn of thinking, ^wbo 
possesses the same information, and who has bestowed on the sub- 
ject the same patient meditation?* In the description of those 
capable of criticising his , airrangement, he is, if possible, still 
more fastidious. They must not only possess all the necessary 
mental qualifications, but they must be authors or teacherst 
and must have no arrangement of their own.. In. short, Dr 
Thomson*s arrangement must not be criticised*'; But if, in our 
author’s opinion, extraordinary qualifications be; necessary to 
judge of his plan and arrangement, still more extraordinary 
abilities were necessary to contrive it. ^ Few consider that 
the art of arranging is one df the most difficult tasks of the 
philosopher; that it requites a comprehensiveness of mind, a 
clearness of judgment, and a patienceVof labour, which fall to 
the lot of a small number only .of the human tace.^ What- 
ever Pr Thomson may think of his own abilities, compared 
with those of other men, there is certainly some degree of im- 
prudence in this publication of his sentiments; for he ought to 
be aware, that though men ihay soih^times forget to appiaiid the 
modesty of ah author, they never to recent his arrogance. 

' ^ The object of thi$ Work is to exlubit as complete a view as 
possible of the present state of ' chethistry, and to trace at the 
same^time its gradpid firom its first dawnings as a 

science, to the improi^dstatt^' wldeh it attained.* -It 

also comprehends ^ the appiii^i^ of>that science to substances 
as they exist m nature, c<mxtitutihg the animal, rv^getable, 
and foineral kingdoms.* ^ The plan^ abstractly considdj^, ia ex- 
cellent; but Sierc have- been, it seems, eome people so narrow- 
minded, jmd others so extravag^t in their ideas, as not to be 
pleased with it ; the hue set pretending that it Contains too little, 
the other that it contams too muehi These opposite opinions, 

our 
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our author tbiukSt frfute and exactly neutralise each other, and 
suggest to him thia very comfortahle conclusion, that it^ all pro* 
bahility h« not deviated very far from that happy middle 
path which* ho ought to follow* But, in the fulness of his joy, 
he seema to have forgotten that dtese premises afford room for 
another oonduston, namely, tlmt may contain top much of 
what it should not contain, and loo little of what it should con^ 
tain; too little chemistry^ for e^mple, and too much extrane- 
Oils inattoTr Tliis> at least so far as regards the manner in 
whidi the plan is executed, appears to ps fo be rea% the case j 
hut our reaM>ns for entertaining this opinion^ will appear as we 
proceed in the analysis of th^ work* 

The work is divided into principal parts f the jSrst com- 
preliending the science of chemistry, and the second the chemi- 
cal examination of nature* The first part contains three books, 
whidi iti .succession, of simple substances — of compound 
of affinity* The two first classes are again divided 
and suhdividnd into orders and species* Nothing pan be more 
single, scientific and beautiful than the arrangements Jndeecl, 
pur aijthor seems so much, enamoured of it fiimself, that he 
giyea tt a$ his decided opinion, that ^ if this work possess any 
superiority over others,, if it be more perspicuous or complete, 
we must ascribe if to the arrangement** The superiority of this 
book to mest other systema of chemistry we are not disposed to 
deny t bwt we are less inclined to ascribe it to the merit of the 
arrangement, than to tbo eircutnsiance of its having been writ- 
ten qfier all the other systems, 'imd to the patient industry of 
the author^, in M^bserying and,eollecting feeta* Indeed^ so well 
tias Dr Thomson availed hima^f of these advantages, that we 
have no doubt but hi^ system will be considered as a valuable re- 
lioaitory of fecu long after the peculiarities of its aiTangemeut 
shall be forgotten* It ihay appear strkage, that we should value 
Bt so fow a rate an arrangefolstit whfoh, Ve are told* by its con- 
triver, ^fofodependent of bynotl^jj, atid as nearly inductive 
or analytical as was conarstwt the^ state of the science,* 
which no the subject, and 

begins ydfk siKjcessft»ly inves- 
tigated, and wlttcfc<^befo^ m a plainor and simpler mode 

of illustratimti^ whoM jfcfeia eufogiumi however, we 

can by no the^wiptrary, we are inclined to 

think that an mfradgeWi^f \po^ all advantages he de- 

smihtSi is, id the^ of the science, foipiitcticable 5 and 

thab Dr/thomspn h^ it so^ 

- !Tbe first pecidhutty I)3f 1 Jhofosoa> arr»uget»^ut^ i« the at- 
^lumumcatevthe kno^^yladgeof a phyatcal science m the 
SStoe way fa whicH It was origiria%acq;uircd, by simply stating, in 

" the 
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the first place^ all the particular faets^ atad gradually asccrtahung 
the geae:^al laws by induction. This method certainly posj#fesses 
one evident advantage. The general principles of the science can 
be afterwards explained in the ^fullest and most satisfactory tnan<^ 
ner^ as we are afteady in jpossession of the immense mass of facts 
from which they are derived, and by which they may be illus^ 
trated. But the disadvantages with which it is attended are in^ 
finitely greats. From h^Vmg no general principles to direct us 
at the outset, the detail of facts must be dry and uninteresting ; 
their relative importance cannot be perceived when they are 
stated 5 their connexion with each other will be overlooked, and 
they will be remembered with infinitely greater difficulty ; while 
the general' doctrines may be sufficiently explained by number- 
less familiar facts and illustrations, easily understood by every 
one entering on the study of chemistry. Thus, Dr Ihomson 
himself, under the very first article, Oxygen, finds himself 
bliged to explain the general doctrine of Affinity ; and under the 
second. Sulphur, gives an account of the different theories of 
combustion. We are therefore inclined still to prefer the com- 
mon didactic method of first explaining the more general doc- 
trines, to Dr Thomson's apparently more philosophical aftange- 
ment of arriving at all his general doctrines by induction*' 

The other peculiarity of Dr Thomson's arrangement, if we 
can call that a peculiarity which baa been adopted by others, is 
the division, of bodies into simple and compound. Now, the 
Doctor has told us, that * very possibly the bodies, which we 
reckon simple, may be compound \ bu^ till this has been actu- 
ally proved, we have no right to suppose it and as some sub- 
stances which have not been decomposed, are very analogous in 
their properties- to others whose compdsition is ascertained, it 
necessarily follows, that' if W« arrange them among the com- 
pound bodies, our systexu becomes hypothetical \ and if we rank 
them as simples,, it ^c^es artifijdpial and unnatural. Besides, 
there are very few, even-bf ihoiSe which are considered as simple 
substances, whiej^ ever w^re the ob|0Cts of any of our senses, 
except in a stat^ of Comporition^ Let ua examine, for instance, 
those called simple sitbetoncea by wz author. Ilis unemfinahk 
bodies, light aitd calorie, are rmaugible, and may be decom- 
posed into rays. Of the O^s^finaWe aubatanccs, the metals and 
simple combustible^* »e«io*'diwto the hypothesis which our au- 
thor adopts, ore compounds oAn unknown ba$e and light.' A- 
zote and muriatic acid are suspected by him to be compounds. 
At any rate, they, aswwoH ^ oxygen (the only rotnaining simple 
substance) never earist but in a state of coijffim^tioii. 

But even granting, for the soke of argument, that the presence 

of 
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of the atjyd'oiifihabi^ does hot make substanjces cpmpoiiiid^ 

whteh be aiinpte,^Eft Thomscm ha$ fowd him* 

self :iHje of depaiJtfii|^;tnost materially from the 

ptmeipleis oj arrangement^ the^i^bificnt he attempts to apply 
.theds^: Tf’t«‘d alkalies and mne ear^s, although they have never 
Ijeein d^ribmposed, are classed Mrft^amdng the compounds j and. 
Oil lhci!oortt5l^y, of thirty duly have not been 
decomposed ; and of these tfirce^ twd sheMt amOng the com- 
pbim^ bodi^; one, the muriaHc,\is^ from all 

. ibe others, and placed amoOjg the simple substances^ Nothing 
em^ demonstrate more. fdfciWtj^ that thefsc principles are either 
itm^mentaHy erropieon^, or at least mapplr^hlc ih the present 
state df the science. The. eartte^mid alkalies are classed ivith 
compound^ hot only bn (aocount of their analogy to ammonia, 
but simple Imdtes^ it seems, are connected to- 
gether, common preperties, or by the part which they 

atJt fit f yrh<^eas th^se have no such connexion. The 

tefrifr or tfeie ;i w of no weight whatever ; for it 

eeitainiy dbes not follow,' that beciu^e some, simple bodies have 
an for oxygen, all simple bodies must have such an affi- 

nity^K^e bn^ogy :to ammonia is pbt more satisfactory ; for if 

principles of arrangement, 
and i^vide^^^pdiinds,, aV he hafs done simple bodies, into sup- 
dom^stible^ and incombustibles, the substances in que- 
stioh fitw^t have been separated from ammonia ; that alkali being 
combustible^ and the earths and other alkalies incombustible. 
The analogical reasons for dassiug the muriatic acid among sim- 
ple bodies, arc still Iess^conyip<Sug* * JEVeh muriatic acid,’ says 
our author himseltV ^ though its resemblatice to azote is striking, 
Offers from Jt In W ^auy"P^ ventiue to 

separate it friwn the ^assw a^a^huddr WWch it hither- 

to arraugc^^* ' Since bun azote, and 

muriatfi aci^ differ e^ch other, it will 

save 

though/lte^|^aa;;hbt)'-swhtfi^.t^^ from the 

cksabf properties occupies 

the second while, 

in compKan^b has reserv- 
ed an riie 

chapter;' 

supportc|k''Vl^’''^’ti6¥^^^ bf .that inconsistency 

'■iie€e&^ attenipt^tb 'accommodate 

ySSs simple substiheea into confinable and un- 

||^%klde, OiX^ reasbh givtoi fo^ employing these words, is ^sa- 

tisfaclory— 
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tisfactory-— that they wcjce necessary fo express tlie idea$ he inea^t 
to coavfey ; na^ely^ ^ that we a^e able to, confixie tlie finft set hi . 
vessels^ but that seeond' bat^t be confined in any ve^seb’' 
But when we come to find, t^e use Ite makes of these t^mst 
and especl^ly ysrhen.headdSf that idl thc terms that have been 
hitherto emplbj^d to ch^acterxik these two sets of bodies, con- 
vey some hypothesis otherV whieli, in a work of this kind, it 
is necessary as much as possible to avoid, ^ w'e find ourselves com- 
pelled t& object, &stv that, the application of Ixis terms is incon- 
sistent with fact ; . aiuli^ secondly^ that other terms have been al- 
ready employed which, conveyed no hypothesis* > It appeals to 
us, that whatever can be excluded, can. also be confined y and what- 
ever can be impeded in its progress^.isnot absolutely unconfinable. 
The bodies which he calls uneonfinabl^. are, light, caloric, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism* The two last" are not treated of in this 
work. With regard to csiloric, the difficulty with which it per- 
meates certain bodies is well known. Clothing is, used to,cou- 
fine the warmth of the body ; our furnaces are constructed ;ojF bad 
conductors, to prevent the dissipatidu of the heat j and caloric 
may be absolutely confined in a vessel of ice, as Ipng^ as the vest 
sel itself will last. Light is still mote conjSinable* .Every' room 
is furnished with shuttei> to exidude it, awj the dark4an.thoru 
was contrived to confine it. Tb.e ciicumst^ice of the$e\ bodies 
possessing no determinable gravity, or being impdiiderable, which 
has been already employed to characterise them, is the simple 
enunciation of a fact, and not liable to similar objections. Dr 
Thomson’s confinable bddiea are r^ubdWded into oxygen, simple 
combustibles, and simple , intoizibusUbles. . 

The compounds are divided into primary mid secondary* The 
former consist of two ^ bodies x^nited together, 

and the latter <^fjwo .In this arrangement, 

there, is no place aBottcd .for<the comW of compounds with 

simple bodies. BUt besidea this.omijifrio^ division of com^ 
pounds intp pirluiary and i&econdj^y in liie P*‘^sent sta^ of the 
science, musf be enidridy . aijbil^nr^^ hypothetical. It is not 
only exposed to thc geimral objei^on krisin^ our total ig- 
norance of what bodies^ ark really but many of our au- 

thor’s^primaiy compoundaiarki ip; fact^ known to us in a 
state of forther-fompoail^p-V all the acids, as objects of 

pmc senses, xipd water j and m^y of 

them, ind©pettdohUy\kf\wis^ kro si^hdary compounds .in tho 
strict sense of ,tbe wprA# v But, fwdvmg ss frivolous this objec- 
tion, which appKes to all epn)ppscd of twoingredients 

Which combine ia more p^opprupua than we>re completely 
ignojfant of the nature of , the combinations forincd by the union ^ 
of (hree or more simple substances* We do not know v/hetlicr 

" , the 
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thtt Immense vsiriety of these are jwitnary compounSa, reaultmg 
frond vatinas p««|iior(ions of A, of whether A first ttnites 

wltteBf dnd forms & oompooad-'wtth-C. In> 

deed) 'Aocord&l^ to the iSr TImhisod siief«rards 

sdyjmoed twhtaii' treathig <jf c<wfe be no secondary 

compotG^, 

Ik hist ^bdivisions of the eoinpoands, Z># Uromson 

enibtly rdhdonc»s his geh<^ arranges them un- 

der the fitre heads of alkaliei} eaftn3^''{i^desv aoida^'and eom- 
poond eombastible^^atural daises wh^h fraa*e been adopted 
b 7 all preceding systematlo ‘maters- In thus deviothtg from his 
odStt pecuUbr jpru^ples,‘I>r 'Otomaon Is oertaiuly InconsisUint j 
nOf ard ^ stkfl^fea tnth Ms reasons for being so- These are 
stited la a ptelunianry itt which he git-es us a i^etch of 
the arrm^ement he might hdee fisHowed j and adds, * but in 
the pr^iimt imjp^rfect date of the science, the advantages at- 
f ending thhf area^ement Would not compensate for the violence 
«f thd'tSkaSgi^ ItWOh It WOhld introduce. It would oblige us to 
claasl^ st^hstahees togelherj^ which Itat^e dlways been considered 
aV distinct , and to separate many bodies which have hitherto 
been grouped together. Besides, wc would be forced to 

omfit lirthahtto gobstances whi^'m^e still undecOmpounded, 
and wHhlfrlK^^Ji<;^the hsss'ipEpartdntt' ‘because they cannot with 
]ir#rlet;;f ^ IhtroduCi^ attmog' the simple aabstanoes/ The 
Ibat'Otgaaient,, we cmifess, we did not eicpect from our author, 
who oa so man;^ occadOne calls hx question o{»n!ona the most 
nniversaU;^ reedted, and advanced others so contradictory' to all 
former obsetvatioh^ that hoi} ib greater danger of being- accused 
of temerity^ and afi^efia^OA'of tnngulaziry, than of being blamed 
for blindly foUbwing dstabUdhed^authbrities, or regarding the 
prejudices Others*^ Tho aeemnd airgimsnt , militates directly 
ajl^dnst the whole sy^Ob*'. ' drink of an ar- 

Tangfementt in which a Of impmrtaitt bodies cannot with 

^ropriietx W duiseri suMtamres, and yet are 

posiilvri^itiseltiried'^im'Obft^ htioag tim eompounds I We 
are the lOm sHriminihAdmt pl| ir^KfOh jx^^ghnurby our author 
for not the ’’Of his trraimemeat, as the 

obfecthnt ifmow^^^onds' indeed, in strict 

cotriiwmity ooght to have 

rrimriaod,’%y ibe dj^nguish- 

ing dmblririrs rri* dNr ^#m}lds 'uridi dmos em|iloydd for the 
simple |S^^|^||w&lf#sttppormra,<^ba8tibl«s,andin. 

epnrimsribtei, wimidlK(wmh|S^h<md«d ever/ compound body, 
t^^ihder the tue^ of ^^ta^tdidy compOunda, me included some 
Hwtmimiy m^vodh'aod oilbifal’ >§»mtvet ; bill the dasirifioation 

fa mmiMdmgly dtfimtire. 
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The thiird hook the first part treats of Affinity# , 

Ttie second part of this great work contains the chemical exa- 
mination of nature a subject certainly most iiitimately connect- 
ed witfcti^e 3ci*5Uee of chemistry^ buj so far distinct from it, as 
not to be a nectary piiet of elementary treatise, which ought 
to contain a complete view of the principles of the science, to- 
tally independent mf it? ajpplicatitm to aiiy purpose whatever# 

Vife have b^n thus particaj^^ in dui? account of the arrange- 
ment of this worki because so much: superiority has been ascrib- 
ed to it by its author, ..and, in our opinion, without sufficient 
reason# It is every where itjcousistent with its own principles ; 
it is incomplete j it sometime? classes together bodies which have 
little analogy j but more frequently divides and subdivides^he 
account of a* connected subject , into m^ute portions,, which '^re 
scattered through very distant parts oMhe work. If it had been 
rendered totally independent of hypothesis, and completed on 
the same general principles, it might have afforded a yery good 
tabular view of the science ; but, as the outline of a detailed 
system, or as the text-book of a lecturer, it seems to be by no 
means preferable to those in common use. 

It now remains to examine ^ the execution of the Work. . In 
doing this, it will only be possible to notice siich parts as api>ear' 
particularly interesting^ more ^specially those i5^.^ich. an au-^ 
thor, of so great reputation, h^ committed errors, which might 
mislead readers less disposed tq question his infallibility than we 
are. The definition of Chemhtry is as unintelligible as abstract 
definitions of science usually are. It is said to be ^ that science 
which treats of those events or changes which are not accompa^^, 
nied by sensible motions*’ l&r may probably consider 

it as an instance of Vulgai: prejudice ; but we must confess that 
wc have always considered the' bursting of a bomb-shell and the 
elevation' of the pistem of a steam-engine as sensible motions. 
The definition is also particularly def^tiye, ip taking no notice 
of the most iadispensjjble coodkkm of chemi^ action, namely^ 
the reciproc^ action of at Jebfe, tw^ kinds of matter, and the 

change of properties: ^ 

After mentipam^ <X^ncisedy Ak^^..dil^ epodis in the history 
of chemistry, Dv ThoiCi^%;€mters uj^n of tlie sim- 
ple bodies. manner he treats each of these, 

is, first to tell jP mention its physical 

propei'ties,, and, lastly, tbv detail: ijts mode of action upon those 
other bodies which huye beep, already described# , The account 
of ostygen is necessarily ye^y brief, as not one of its chemical 
properties can be expjSamcd> without, supj^osing some previous 
Chemical kupwiedge. Thia inconvenience is not peculiar to Dr 
Thoinson’s arrangement, ahd iiufeed cannot easily be avoided. 
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Bitt it W(nri4 lM».ve been better to have cospaienced with 
a clf^ l^est thiui bav«*plrmged his rea^s, m 

the ?etqf hr^ page^&to all the |n^eftaes^i the descriprim oi a 
poeiSuoatibappari^tus, and to h^^ perplexed them jwitih different 
luoda^l^i^esi bsfcre they «MI hs ^opposed to have footed any 
air heutg h hs>d|r chemiaal |»opeirties, 

ess bpa^tohave any coao^p^i^ p|t.einieal prop^es at all. 
IThiap^j^n oooeludes ol a|nity ; which 

thenfetrit the firat place*^ that iPr cattpot proceed- a 

swglealisjb without explaining the^general doctrines of chemiii> 
tffi an^ secondly^ how few lacjU are saHicient to tnahe them 
intell^ilaeve^ to hegimers^ 

j fe a saof^ chaptra t^ts of the sim^ comhustihles ; and, 
<561^? ki^hur , which gives Dr Thoimon an opportumty of 
. udng the theories of combustion proposed by Stahl 
jr^-t The otbeif sections treat of phosphorus, carbon. 
Carbon is here synonymous with diamond } of 
lierXearhon becomes caibonous oxide, or charcoal. 
Ut the whole work. Dr Thomson has neglected to 
iis distinction 5 and consequently, in the very next 
presented with a pretty full account iff the car- 
'l^Ogen gases, chiefly taken from the exji^iments of 
although we tuiidg. that neither their ingenious 
hw Dt Thomson has d^awn from them the conclusions 
^|!ito%wputtw. For example, in the tha d experiment, 10 grains 
Qfmuflituetted hydrogen were detonated with 40 of oxygen i the 
products, wyre ^ grains eff carbonic acid gas, and 20 of water. 
Now, 30 grains of carbonic acid gas arc composed of 20.50 ox- 
ygen, and 6.44 carbon j aad*20 of water of I7.t2 pxygen, and 
2.38 hydrogen. From the total ,quanhdy of oxygen in the pro- 
duct, 48.08i, deduct the 40 1^1^ imd vto have 6.68 oxygen, 
2.j^ hyd^ogim, ahd 0.44 carhoo, as the eJemealarj constituents 
of the 14 grains of carboiialtMdtyd^ogen. 

The foum^^ talde exh|i»ta a view of the constituents of all 
the aperies emcmatr^ in th%vmy,r*ad ae given by Dr Thomson. 

'. " H — 

tk^ggSM. flSf'Jte)*. ffjdre^eti, tVaUr. 

V . , ’f 9m 4 88.05 Ih T. 

Fromethm. '!^ r. 12.83 ' ' 

, ^ » 45 4 Ifl 4 40 DrT. 

tetoth'sdi;^'.'^ '40' 23 '4"iSBi ' 

* ' ' > 44.1 H- II 18 4 44.1 DrT. 

SMm wa riiari^l 4'8^.4i‘’4 itab ' ' 
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Thei^ 4i|S^reti«es^ arise ftom two causes. Mf Cmickshank 
did not caleul^t^ the^ c^titueuls of the carbonic acid produced 
aceordkg to its analyW by Mot^m ; and he supposed tlfest the 
whole water pi^ueed ^iwed k the gaa in a state of solution- 
But it is highly ittfiMkbJte that my gas is capaWe of dissolving 
its own v^eigKt ^ ai|d-a| carbonic acid gas produced 

must be $atttratSdi|4?itb vaponir, ^ ^Oh the contrary, probable, 
that the i/i^lwU)^iSil(^'p foftned at the moment of 

decompositioii.''^^ We theremre thipb. ourselyt^ warranted tp con- 
clude, that these gtsa^ dre not carburetted hydrogen, holding their 
own weight ^ water^ih soluttOn, but that they nre hydroucarbo- 
nous oxides, and therefore should be referred to a different place 
in Dr ThoUison^s arra|lgemetit from that which i$ now assigned 
them. 

The chapter on 'Combustibles is eonelUded, as inde^ a^ the 
chapters are, With scdue geheral rOfiections. The deit chapter 
treats of the Simple Inctuubdstibles^ in which |he association of 
azrOte and muriatic acid as analogous bodies, is the only thing re- 
markable. An account of tHe metais concludes the simple con- 
finable bodies. 

The second division of the simple bodies comprehends those 
which Dr Thomson has denominated uncmjmf^hn dn thi# Work, 
he only treats of light add ;ealorio ; but we are h^ppy to leam, 
Lhat^an author SO capable of dmhg justice to the subject proposes, 
to consider electricity in a separate work. The chapter on Light 
is exceedingly well Written* That on Caloric, is perhaps the 
most remarkablein the whole Work, feom the very curious spe- 
culations which it coxxtains. , ^ 

Caloric passes through some bodies with the velocity of light, 
and through others extremely slewly* Its motion in the first 
case in which it is said'to be -transtniitc^, is explained by sup- 
posing the partides Of caloric to repel each other \ but the 
planation of its second kind oi^ mpidmi is not so easy. It 
hitherto been considered as ke opefaripn of-* a poritive force, 
which has been called the conducting povm | and bodies were 
named good or bad OOndm^ors, iu uroportioii'as caloric moved 
through them wlfh''gr«%t^r or less Thomson has, 

however, advanbed^ m d«S^y the reverse of this j 

for, observing that mitSm is #a)iis^tea tbr<^h some bodies 
wiA immense vdm^/be the^e<5essity of accounting 

for the retardation of its prog|^ Vffhm it enters conductor^. 
This he ascribes ^ m Utbrnetlon dr bBuMf existing betw^ the 
panicles of caltmc and^^ose <rf the donducto^ by which the 
caloric is entangled and detained f jso tjikat bo^$ which were 
called bad conductors, are in fset good retarders ; and the con- 

vpt. IV. Ko:i. “ 1 ’ ducting 
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ducting pow^r is a mere nonentity. This opinion might have 
^appeared extremely ingeniouif to a chetnist ignorant of the prin- 
ciples* of mechanical science. B\ii purely, if Dr Thomson^ who 
so often makes use of algebraic expressions to render unintelligible 
to many of^ hist readers what, uit common language, could have 
been mistt^en by no one, ha4 himself time for reflec- 
tion, he never would have comihittiKi an error which has be* 
trayed him Into so many inconslstehcies. He has himself proved 
that affinity is Capable of aacoUhting for the motion of caloric 
through conductors; it cannot therefore retard the motion which 
Cfaloric is supposed to derive from its repulsive force, unless it 
acts in an opposite direction t but in the case of conducting bo- 
tho aflSnity always acts in the samp direction with the re- 
piddwi forc^ ; and, instead Of retarding the progress of caloric, it 
therefore to accelerate it. Bat some b^es conduct ca- 
loric than others ; and Dr Thomson thinks it ‘ probable 
affinity is in all cases iu the inverse ratio of their con- 
' ducting power/ The originality of this opinion is truly singu- 
iar ; fim ^in^ edmmon mind would have conceived that an effect 
Could as its cause. Bodies also differ in the distance 

to which they are capable of conducting caloric ; and this differ- 
e?iice, Dr Thomson tells us, * is always proportional to the tem- 
perature to Which that body canilte raised before it changes its 
Vitate/ Th^ reasoning upon Which this opinion is hazarded, is 
^perfeWiy inconclusive ; for it proceeds on the supposition, not 
only that the decreasing series of aflSnities for additional doses of 
caloric, & the same in all bodies, but alsd that the conducting 
power depends entirely on afpnityv Now, the first supposition is 
altogether arbitrary, and the sccolid absolutely erroneous. Dr 
Thomsonv’^s general law is equally contradicted by experiment ; 
for lead, tin, and the other fusible metals, conduct calo\*ic%iuch 
J^ither than glass ; and that most refractory substance, pure clay, 
cpmot be made, by any intensity of heat^ to conduct caloric far- 
ther than thi^ fusible metals« 

All solids calopc ; but fluids also carry it. Count 

Rumfbriwas the^flrst \vhp paid particular attention to this sub- 
ject; atid endeavoured to prove, by the most ingenious experi- 
ments, that fltiidy 0nly carry c^bric,- and never conduct it. This 
opinion of tW'CJount, however, is noW completely disproved, 
especially by the ca^perimehts O? Mr Murray » On this subject. 
Dr Ttiomfoh has enfored at more than usual length, and has 
divided, tetWeen and Mr Dalton, the merit of hav- 

ing the ffrst who, by various experiments, rendered the 
opkioh improfe ; although it is inconceivable that he 
be ignorant of being anticipated by Dr Hope, whose in- 
' genious 
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genious experiments on the same subject were publiclj exjiibited 
ill his’lectures*^ 

> The tables of the ^nductihf power of different bodies are 
extremely imperfect, aiid are constructed upon no uniform prim; 
cl pie. For example, M* Meyer’s table is given, without any 
explanation,, immediately Ingenhoua’s j although the 

experiments of the latter, showed titie comparative kngth of wax- 
coating, which cylinders of diffferent metals melted when their 
extremities were plunged in boiling water, and, those of the 
former, the timet which equal spheres of wood took to pool the 
same number of degrees, from which the conducting powers were 
calculated, on the hypothetical supposition that they were in- 
versely as the times of cooling. Dr Thomson has also deter- 
mined the conducting pow^r of « some fluids from, his own ex- 
periments ; but his statements can be of no use, until wC know 
the fiata on which they are founded. He has, howeyer, erro- 
neously calculated the afEnity of these bodies for calorie, from 
these observations on tlfeir powers of conducting it. ^ 

The next section is on the Equal Distribution of Temperature. 
Some bodies cool much more quickly than others; and Dr.Thpna- 
son tells u$, ^ that, in general, other things being the same, the 
rate of cooling may be considered as nearly inversely* as Re coil- 
ducting power of fluids.’ '|But he before attempted to prove, 
that the affinity was inversely as the conducting power ; so that 
the rale of cooling should be directly as the affinity, or, in other 
words, those bodies, which have the strongest affinity for colUric, 
should part with it most readily ! The equilibrium of tempera- 
ture is principally produced by the repulsive force of the par- 
ticles of caloric, which always tends to separate them, until it be 
counterbalanced by an equal pressure in the opposite, direction* 
Th^ affinity has also some share in this process, seems to be 
proved, by the rate of cooling being slower in vacno thandn air. 
But if the effects of this cause were very considerable, bodies 
should heat quickly and cool slowly, in proportion to their af- 
finity, which, as fat as We kno^, is no^ 

The next section treats b£ the: Effects or'Heat, the first of 
which, Expansion, is well explained according to the original and 
interesting ideas of Mr Daltom In:bi& observations on the ca- 
loric of fluidity^ we meet with our author’s 

rashness in drawing general conclusioiis. - > In all Dr Irvine’s ex- 
periments on this subject^ he sees * this rulh to hold, that the 
caloric of fluidity increases with th« temperature at which liqui- 
dity takes place. Dr Thomson has cvidcjitly'^bcen induced to 
draw this conclusion, bv imagining that Dr%vine’s numbers 
expressed the caloric of of the substances which he exa- 

I 2 mined ; 
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ihthedj whereas they otily express the mimW of dlgrees by 
which the temper^Cure of these bodies respecwely would hav^ 
been raised by the quantity of heat absorjtcd during their lique- 
faction* For example^ during the Kqucfaction of jice^ as much 
caloric is absorbed as would have increased its temperature 140® \ 
and during, that of tin, *as much as would have increased its 
temperature frOO® ; but the specific calorie of ice is to that of tin 
as 0000 to 6(51 ; therefore, the caloric which is. absorbed during 
the melting of tin» would oidy h^ve increased the temperature 
of ice while that absorbed by ice would have increased 

the teib^aturc of tin XOOd® | whence it follows, that the caloric 
of fluidhiy of i<?e is a. 81 times as much as that oflin j ox*, taking 
that of ice as standard, as l to 0.262, and not at all proper- 
tipnate tor their melting point. ^ 

•r The next subject treated of is the Capacity for Heat, or spe- 
eifioefJhyie,.of bodie 5 on which our author, as usual, attempts 
tO' IfTOfoundly, and , to point out some great general law 

which has escaped the observation of all former philosophers, 
tfafortunately," however, his whole reasoning is built upon erro- 
neous > tod his law is inconsistent with fact.^ The experi- 
mtotf by mctos of which he explains What is meant by specific 
ealoric, tohas luost unaccountably, ^stated ; for he tells us, tliat 
the :cjdoriC which raises the iemperj^re of water 1®, will raise 
that of tho sixme weight of mercury 3.16®. Now, Crawford tells 
that the caloric which heats water 1®, heats mercury no less 
than 28®* At first, we thought Dr Thomson had fallen into this 
important* error, by inadvertently substituting equal weights for 
equal bulks; But, even this^tvill not answer; for the caloric which 
heats water l®, heats an.cqual bulk of mercury only 1-5®.’ From 
whatever cause this mlsUtemcnt may have arisen, it certainly 
cannot be ascribed to an error of the press ; for xi h the ba^s of 
a gi^at dieal of the succeeding reasoning. 

Because scarcely any two metajs, when converted into oxides, 
combine with precisely tlm same qpantityof oxygen, ^Dr Thomson 
somehow c<mciu{Sb^vol. I. that the difference of speci- 

fic caloric in bpdi^must therefore 4^end upon the affinity which 
exists betw(^n bodies and balorjc j i^d thinks it probable, that the 
specific oaS^ie, of Irndje? is. always proptoioud* to their affinity 
for caloric, and invemfy their conducting power. This con- 
clusion our author, e&teci|ts of considerable importance, not only 
because it simplifid8 the tfieoty of the combinations of caloric 
1i(rith bodies,' but because it enables us to determine the conduct- 
ing power of bodies from their specific caloric, or the contrary. 
i|e is, however, Sufficiently modest to acknowledge that a set of 
experiments would be necessary to e^t^^lish xt completely. But, 
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in those substati^cs which he has examined, he finds the differ- 
ence between the inducting power, as ascertained by experiment 
and by th(6ory^ less th^a could be imagined. In proof of which, 
he presents us with the Mlowmg table. 




‘Comiut 
by Theory, 

'j7g Fo^r 
by Experiment 

Difference, 

Water 

Mercury ^ . * . ...... 

Linseed oil 

1. 

QM 

0J403 

U 

3.22 

l.Od 

.1. 

4.b00 

,l.0S3 

0 

4- L38 
.4*, 0.02 


A more erroneotts table was perhaps never presented to the 
public. Of the three substances which it contains, the first is 
the only one whose correspotuKng numbers are right. Of the 
other eight numbers, sever^ are 'wroitg :.«^one, we are persuaded, 
ill consequence of a typographical error 5 four from being cal- 
culated on erroneous data ; and the last two, the mostlmportant 
in the whole tabic,' from mistatement. The specific cdforic of 
mercury is set down as ten times greater than it should be ; 
while, in the case of linseed oil, we actually find its specific 
gravity substituted instead of its caloric.^ When these inexcuse- 
able errors are corrected, Dr Thomson will have little reason to 
boast of the coincidence between his theoretical and e^cperimcntal 
estimation of conducting plferets. * ^ 


^ 

Bodies, 

Speeijk 

Caloric, 

' 

, CottHucrifig Po<wer» 
by Theory by Experiment 

Dffercm e. 

Water . 

wmm 

— f 

1. 

■ 

Mercury .......... 

linseed oil . . ^ . . 

4.800 
. 1.085 


Li the general table of specific C^orics, there are many errors 
noOnercly typographical, such* as the remarkable one of mer- 
cury, but arising from Dr Thomson inserting the mean oi the 
observations of different expex^enfers, made m very different 
ways, instep of selecting that' which appeared to be derived 
from the justest principles and'tnost accutallpxperiments. 

In treating of the absolute of ®^ric in bodies. Dr 

Thomson examines^ 'and ehdeavottrs to areftitcf the hypothesis of 
Dr Irvine and of Mr Dsdtoii/ .The futility of his objections to 
the former, was so Mr Irvine in Nichol-\ 

son’s Journal, ^ SSy ^at astonished to see them 

t . ' retain 

' . V I , . .1 

* This has probably happened >n copsequeuce of Dr Thomson fol- 
lowing his own directions of inspecting fiis genarai table for the spe^ 
cific caiorici and stumbluig upon ^ cgluipn, ^ 
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retain their place in this now edition ^ and his observations on the 
latter are equally faiconclusive. 

On the subject of Cold, Dr Thomson quotes Pictet’s celebrat- 
ed experiment of its apparent radiation, as the only fact which 
gives any countenance to the ofAuion that cold is a body. Btit 
although PrevostN explanation of this phenoitienon ts, as Dr 
Thomson justly oWtves, unsatisfactory, we see nothing in it 
but an example of the radiation 'of caloric. If we had room 
in this place for such a discussion!^ we think it would not be 
difficult to show, from what is now established as to the radia- 
tion and reflection of heat, that the sinking of the thermointter 
in Pictet’s experiment, is to be imputed enliiely to the s\ib- 
IractioU of caloric o^casiemed by the introduction of a cold body ; 
and that, m consequence of *the intercepting and reflecting pou ers 
of 'Ihe mirrors, this caloric is drawn in larger quantities from 
the tpoua where the thermometer is placed, than from any otlicr 
the circumference. The heat which flows into ihe 
cold bodyis radiated in part from the surface of the nearest 
and^the heat thus drawn from its surface is supplied 
a^in by parallel rays reflected from the surface of the oppositr* 
one, the whole of which wift be found, from the angle of then* 
reflectjc^^pruCoed'from that focal point in which the theimij- 
mcter% There is a drain upon the caloiic of 

th^t focus, therefore, thaaa upon any other * point in the circum- 
fference; audits temperature is lo’d<tred proportionally. This 
explanation, perhaps, is too concise to be satisfactory^; but we 
are persuaded, that all the facts may be accounted for by the 
radiation of caloric, and that^the apparatus merely determines 
the point from which the radiation is to begtn. The cunoi«s 
fact discoWed by Mr Dalton, that the expansion of water js 
the same for my numbW *0? degrees above or below 42,5, 
a much stronger argument for bN^reving tliot cold is a body, and, 
if the same law obtaiued in'- ^ other bodies, would be almost 
Unanswerable^ ^ 

The sources of form the next subject of comideration. 

Of these Combusti® ia t^reated a masterly manner* In the 
history of its the of others ore fairly and can- 

didly stated ; 'while hi ’the account of tha^t hypothesis which 
is adopted be allows their full shore of merit 

to the ilriloserphj^ ^dvancCfl^ W, and states his 

own opittl4;ms, which or^ very tegenious, with a degree of mo^ 
dfesty and |mib!&oph^ dohbt which are extremely honourable 
to him. 

The heat produced by perciissioUi is asenbed entirely to con- 
deni^tion* This unqudstmnably Is U source of heat, but appears 
totsdly insufficient to account for the great incrca^ie of temjpera- 

tqre 
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ture produced bjyjercus&ion. Iron is easily heated to redness by 
hammering} yet it only suffers a condensation of ttt. A ir, 
condensed to scarcely raises the most delicate thermoxneter a 
few degrees^ Mr Dalton shews indeed, by calculation, that the 
real incroase of temperature is 30^ ; but tins would be very trif- 
ling in proportion to the caloric given out by hammering iron, 
if wc were, to estimate what is wasted during the operation. 
The brittleness of iron hammered ^to'jrcdness, was ascribed by 
Dr Tftlack to the, deficiency o^.the caloric thus expressed from it 
and upon this hint. Dr Thomsop, filled with the philosophic spi- 
rit of generalization, at Once perceives, that * brittleness seems 
in most cases owing to the absence of the usual quantity of calo- 
ric and refers, for the illustration of. his opinion, to the phe- 
nomena of unanealed gladh But he has not only failed aho^ 
gether in proving that glass, cooled quickly, contains at the same 
temperature less caloric than glass cooled slowly, but, in a sub- 
sequent part of his work, he has, with more trutli, ascribed the 
brittleness in the former case to its unequal contraction 

It is undoubtedly true, that water' constitutes a part of almost 
all mixtures in which a change of temperature takes pi ace j but 
oar author certainly goes much too far in staling it to be essen- 
tial ; for, .besides the mixture of gases which he mentions as the 
only apparent exception ter this uilc, there is ah.jextrication of 
heat and light when sulphur acts upon the metals^ and probably 
in many other instances. Water, indeed, is no more essential 
to the production of heat from mixture, than ijt is to chemical 
action in general. 

Having concluded the subject caloric, our author subjoins 
some observations on simple bodies in general, which are only 
remarkable for the ingenuity with which he moulds nature to 
suit his particular opinions, % first limiting the simple substan- 
ces to those concerned in combustion, and then sagaciously ob- 
serving, that oxygen is capable of uniting with all simple confin- 
able bodies. ^ 

We are now come to our author’s Compow||| Substances ; but, 
from the very great extent of .the work b^W^e us, and the im- 
mense variety* of subjects which it embraipes, it would far exceed 
our limits to notice the ivhole of these in, the manner they deserve.; 
and as their arrangement has be^ already pretty fully explained, 
we shall confine oursely^s cursory observations. In jus- 

tice to. our author, however, we must not omit to mention, that 
tliey will principally regard hia own opinions, when they appear 
to us erroneous or doubtful. Whatever we over in silence, 
is at least good ; often excellent. In the account of the composi- 
tion of water, some errors have crept into his calculation, which 
‘ , 1 4 differs 
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differs Irom the statement |;iv€ii under hydrogen^ As an 
rate knowledge of the constituents of water is of great xmportantNS? 
in analysis^ aixd ^ the calculations have not been revised since the 
real constituents of carbonic acid have been discovered, we have 
corrected them from the original daii$* The quantity of gases em- 
ployed were. 


Hydrogen - 25980*5637 
Oxygen - 13475.1i>8 >Freneh cdbic inches. 

, Atmospheric air 15. j 
The products of the comjjustioa were, 


Axote - - 461 ^ 
Carbonic acid 30 f 
Oxygen - 4d5 L 

Hydrogen - 16^ 


Cubic inches. 


Water - 1245 French grains. 

The carbonic acid was produced from a small quantity of caifaon 
dissolved in the hydrogen, It weighed 26.9 grains, and contained 
22. p9 oxygen, and 4.81 caibon. From the hydrogen employed, 
the Id it^ehea in the residuum must be deduct^ ; and the remain- 
der, 2506^*563, multiplied by its weight per inch 0.040452, gives 
^ 1050.32 j^^ins 5 from which, the 4.^1 of carbon, being deduct- 
ed, leaves I04i5*5l grains as the real weight of hydrogen consum- 
ed, But the oxygen contained 404*256 cubic inches of a^otc 
mixed with it j which, with 465 of oxygen found in the residuum, 
being’ deducted, and the 4 contained in the 15. atmospheric air 
being added, gives 12609.942 of oxygen. This, multiplied by its 
weight per inch 0.493986, gives 6229-33 grains ; from whicli the 
22.09 expended in the formation pf caibonic acid, being deducted, 
leaver 6207.24 oxygen^ There were therefore consumed. 

^renth C^raim, Troy Gram^ Decimah. 

Hydrogen 1045*51 $57,730 := 14.42 

Oxygen 6207.24 = 5092.420 = 85.58 

#252.75 5950.156 100 

which is but 7.^5 French grains, pr 6^36 Troy, Inore than the 
water obtained* 

That impDtb^t class of bodies, the Acids, are divided by our 
author into products, supporters, and combustible acids ; a divi- 
sion which is of some use in our general views of the subject, hut, 
on the other hand, would become inconvenient if strictly follow- 
ed in the detail. *Tq this phapter some observations on the acid 
principle are prefixed, in which oUr author endeavours to shew 
that oxygen is not an essential consituent of acids. But think 

' the 
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^ matter still doubtful j for^ besides the three undecom|$ounded 
'^Mds, the only others itl which Dr, Thomson has denied the pre- 
sence of oxygen^ arcy the Prussic acid and sulphu reted hydrogen. 
Now, the forj?aer Oertrinly contaii^.o for if Vauquelin’s 

f xperi ments not of, tbemseives suwient to pirove it, an oxide 

of carbon, charcpal, is admitted to be one of its constituents ; and 
our acquaintance with the composition of the latter is certainly 
not enough to alpihw us to assert riiat it contains no oxygen.'* 

The class of compound combustibles is exceeduigly deficient. 
It ought to have contained the greater part of animal and vege- 
table substances; and our author’s reasons for excluding them are 
most unsatisfactory — * They are too little known, and their utility 
as chemical instruments is too inconsiderable I ’ A system of che- 
mistry ought to be complete ih its arrangement, and totally inde- 
pendent of any essays on meteorology, mineralogy, or physiology* 
These form, it is true, beautiful a|)plications of the scien^ and 
they cannot be understood without it ; but they 
pretensions, than tlie chemical arts and other ‘usqful applications, 
to be forced in as essential parts of a system of chemistry. To 
the chemist, each individual substance is the jame^ from whafc.- 
e ver kingdom of nature it inay be derived, and to whatever pur- 
pose it may be applicable.* , * , 

Our author gives an erroneous idea of the compositich of fixed 
oil, In asserting it to consist of carbon and hydrogen only. , It is 
a compound oxide. Lavoisier’s analySs, by burning oil with 
oxygen gas, gives the following results. 

Emp/o^ed, ' Products* 

Olive oil 15.79 Carbonic acid 44^50 

Oxygen 50.86 .Water 22.15 


06.65 

* 

Now the elementary constituents of these are, ; 

Carbon. Oxygen. , Hydrogen. 

7.9566, 86.5434, . 

18.95597, 3.19403 

55.49937 

From w'hich — . . 50.86 employed in the combustion 

being deducted, 4.63937 are left, which, with the car- 

• boa 

* In the Appendix we find our opinion confirmed by Dr Thomson 
himself, who, speaking of an oxide of sulphur he has discovered con- 


66.65 


in the acid, 
in the water. 
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boh and hydrogen^ exactly amount to the 15.79 gr^s of ^ 
burnt. Therefore the constituents of oil are^ * 

Carbfi^ 50.39 And not 79. Carhoh. 

HydrOgeh Hydrogen 

Oxygjen 29.385, 

... 1 . 1 . I 100 of Dr Thomson^ 

100 

TIi^ smalysis given by our author, is that of Lavoisier i but 
t*aYoisi^r was unacquainted with pure carbon, and gave that de- 
signation to charcoal, which is an oxide of carbon. Therefore, 
in speaking of Lavoisiei’s carbon. Dr Thomson should have al- 
ways distinguished it by the appellation of charcoal, and in all 
analyses have remembered that it was an oxide, which he has 
^eidop if ever done. His ncgH'^lfcce in this respect is the more 
iueXoilseablo, as, by using one term to express two very different 
he W often both misled himself, and rendered his 
ambiguous to others. These observations apply still 
strongly to his account of the composition of wax and alco- 
hol, bepaus^ he h)4s foundj»d on the presence of oxygen in these 
substajicek, as ddlmonstrated by various experiments, to pro\c 
that the jpcperlments of Lavoisier, from* which that philosopher 
concluded that the former consisted of carbon and hydrogen, and 
the latter of carbon, hydrogen, and water, are npt to be depended 
on. Hnexeeprionable tj||ey are not j but, for the present stale oi 
the science, they are remarkably accurate ; and until wc have 
better Jata to go Upon, We must consider them highly valuable. 
When the calculation from them is corrected, their composition 
appears to be ® ^ 



War^ 

Aleohol. 

Carbon 

53.12 

18.2 

Hydrogen 

16.PJI 

le.To 

Oxygen 

'29.97 

65.04 


109 . 

100 


Whetlicr any of the hydrogen and oxygen existed combined in 
the state of water^ we have, no- means of ascertaining. 

The Salta are the mojt ituport«(nt class of the secondary com- 
pounds. The erf these into the two great 

families of the metaUbe, and earthy and alkaHne ssd^, is proper- 
ly retained \ the gen«^ the latter being distinguished by the 
acid, and of the former by the metal they contain. The alkaline 

and 

taimqg 5,2 per cent. oXygen, say$, * I have since found rea'ion to be- 
lieve ttiat it is this oridc, and not pure sulphur, which exists in sulphur- 
eted hydrogen gas, and probably in all the hydro-sulphurcl$.’ 
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earthy ^alts are moreover divided by Dr I'homson into the 
t^o orders of combustible and incombustible ; but it would have 
been consistent with , othet parts of his arrangement, to have 

formed i third order of tlie .detohating or supp»)rUng siillsy which 
arc at present classed ^Ith the iueb^bustible ^ W e may aho menr 

that the. $Uf^oniacai salts arefall cpihbustible, and therefoi’c, 
iti some instances^ do Oot properly belong to the same order with 
the other specie of the genera. 

The genera of the metalline stilts are not easily classed lu difFer- 
ent orders ; but fhe species of each genus form several natural 
groupes* Our ^^uthor has divided them into detonating, incom- 
bustible, combustible, mttallip, -and triple salts. This arrange- 
ment is deficient wWi regard to unity j for it is forthed upon 
principles^ which interfere wi^^ach other ; the three first dm- 
sloiis being taken from the prc^ertles, and the two last from the 
composition of the salts,. The tWo last indeed appear to* be al- , 
together unnecessary 5 for all the metallic and triple sal't#are 
either detonating, incombustible, or combustible. . They fortn^ 
however, very natural Subdivisions of these groupes. The s^ta 
are by far too numerous for us to ent^ into any examinition 
our author’s accotiSt of them, yje may only meutipii^ that^.hc 
seems to have been rather lia^ty, notwithstamling ex- 

cellent cxperiments,’jn annihilating the genus of pxymuri^ls j fojr 
it is certain, that many of them possess the ptopefty of bleach- 
ing, wdiich/in all probability, depends on their containing oxy- 
muriaiic acid, since neither the muriatic, nor hyper-oxytnuriatic 
acid, destroys vegetable colours. Tlie hydro- suipburets and soa]>s 
arc the only secondary compounds noticed, although tlierc 
are several other classes of them. 

Having finished his account of the secondary compounds, Dr 
Thomson proceeds, as usu^, to draw some general inferences 
from the facts ho has detailed f and, in thd present instances, he 
seems extremely unfortunate ; for not one of the four he has stat- 
efi is admissible : 1. He has discovered, * a singular and remark- 
able corresiiondence between secondary compounds and simple 
bodies ; for neither of them possess thsit hetivky, that violent 
action upon other bodies, Which distinguish primary compounds.*^ 
This is hot simply a mistake is a iuistatement. Our author 
selects such sub^ances, and places them in such; circimistahces, 
as suit his purpo^, althohgb dittucrous facts exist in obvious and 
direct opposition to his geheVal' Conclusion- Does he consider 
combustion as a proof of the inactivity Of oxygen, and of the 
simple combustibles ? or do the oxymuriats and metalline salts 
appear to him the inertness pf secondary Compounds ? 

Nay, he himself has quoted potass as the extreme example of the 
activity of primary-compounds ; but until he proves potass to be 
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a compound faody^ it compjfitely disproves his conclusion, 

^ No secondary compound is gaseous,* What is etherized ni- 
trous gas ? 3. ^ None of them are combustxble.* Spirit varnish 

isuot coin»bastibk ! The detonating salts are not secondary com- 
pounds M 4* * The secondary eoibpoands have beeti investigated 
with mor^e precision than any other class of bodies % from them 
almost all our notions of alfinity bav^een derived ; it is to them 
we liave always recourse to illustrate these notions^* Stc. 6cc. But 
of th^j>rim</ry compounds we were also told (voL IL p. i?d3,), 
that they were the ‘ class of bodies which have been the longest 
knowot which have been most accurately studie^ and which con- 
stitute, without doubt, the most important instruments of che- 
mistry i* and, in the preface, it was mentioned as one of the cha- 
racteristflb merits of our author*s|prangement, that it begins with 
which have been moi^successfully investigated. But 
Ihk hind bf inconsistency is of very little consequence, if it at all 
prdblate attr author’s view of exciting the attention of his read- 
ers, by exaggieratihg the importance of every subject which suc- 
cessively engages them. 

Haviiig eoMccted the immense mass of facts contained in the 
tw0 first bdoks^ oujr author noiy proceeds to treat, in the third, of 
those’ general laws by which the whole are regulated. Our im- 
perket knowledge of these, is ascribed by hiih partly to the un- 
aceountablo negligence of Ae greater number of chemists, ^ v/ho 
have been more anxious to ascertain particular facts, than to in- 
vestigate general principles^ and v?ho have often seemed to look 
upon general principles as altogether foreign to their science.’ 
There may bo some truth in ^this observation 5 buU such an opi- 
nion, coming from so high an authority, may be^ttended with 
very b^d consequences, in misleading young men to waste their 
time and lahi^ on idle speeulattons, and to despise the less bril- 
liant, but more substantial reputation, of increasing our store of 
facts. For Our part, we are persuaded that even Dr Thomson 
himself, notwithstandii^the extent of his knotvledge, and the 
universality Of his talent has d<me infinitely more service to che- 
mistry by his indusl^ry as a compiler, and his assiduity in observ- 
ing the results of mixtures, undirected by ^csieral views, than by 
all his attempts at generalizaiion. 

The first ebdptet Of this book is said to treat of Affinity in ge- 
neral. Many eheiuhits dislike the term affimiy altogether ; but 
with Dr Robison we think H is of use, as * it distinguishes very 
compendiously the phenomena of combinaticoi (which are the 
chirf objects of chemistry) from the phenomena of cohesion, ad- 
hesion, capillary attraction,* Stc. In this limited seni>e alone, as 
synonymous with chemical attraction, and in contradisfinction to 
cohesion and the other species of attraction,' has it been hitheito 

employed. 
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emploj^. By Dr Thomson, however, it is aibitrarily, and, ve 
think, injudiciously extended to include, as a generic term, every 
species of contiguous attraction, and to comprehend those very 
forces from wliich it was mvented~to discriuiinate that attraction 
which is jwropetly ch^jiical* The necessary consequence of this 
innovation is only embarrassment to Dr ThumsonS leaders, 
but real ambiguity and cc^usion in his writings, where it is> 
softietimes employed in the limits, and sometimes in the ex* 
tended signification* Adhesion and cohesion ai^ classed together, 
as ‘ honiogenCQUS affinities,^ while chemical altraction is distin- 
guished by the phrase ‘ heterogeneous affinity/ But these in- 
novations are at vaiiance with fact ; for heterogeneous bodies 
adhere, and, if we mistake not, cohere also, as in some com*^ 
pound stones* Since, theicfqj^ heterogeneous bodies attract 
each other, independently of cIRibination, heterogeneous affinity 
is an inaccurate expression for chemical attraction* 

Contiguous attraction is said by our author to resemble seh$iblc 
attraction, in increasing with the mass of the attracting bodies, and 
diminishing as the distance increases* Of this, howevet, he is 
able to adduce no proof; and the lesemblance must be therefore 
considered as merely hypothetical* Indeed, he corifesies himself 
unable to deteimine, whether contiguous, like sensible alWauion, 

decreases in the ratio^^or in a greater ratio ; but if it be at all pro- 
portion ate to distance, it must follow a much greater ratio ; foi', 
at a distance greater than contiguity, it becomes altpgetlier insen- 
sible, or bears no proportion to the force of gravitation; whereas, 
u heiiever it Incomes sensible, it is more intense than gravitation* 
But thomostraiportant character of contiguous attraction is, that 
it varies in intensity in different particles; on which occasion, our 
author imlulges himself in speculating, whether it one forcc^ 
or many forces ; whether it be owing to the figure of the par- 
ticles, or whether it be tlie same with gravitation ; and aftei ex- 
erting all his ingenuity, he leaves him^^ and his readers just as 
wise as when he begmu Cohesion ilf* treated at considerable 
length, according to the hypoth^si$ of Boscovich ; and we are told, 
tliat it is deservingof notke, that the cohesive force of simple bo- 
dies is greater than that of compounds, except in the caseof the me- 
tals and elastic fluids— oxcept ift 26 cases out of 20 ! To 
which list of exceptions b^shoiildhaYCtidded sulphur and phospho- 
rus, which are not so h;^ as most of the sulphats and phosphats 
so tliat diamond turns out to be ^he only simple substance which is 
harder than all its compound^. Havly’s theory of crystallization 
is very neatly stated ; but the influence of the free access of air 
In promoting crystallization, cannot be explained on the suppod- 

tion 
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iion that it came$ ofF caloric; for^ upon that supposition, crystal- 
ikatiou should takfe place at the sam^ temperature, whether the 
air i^e excluded or admiltecj. c?., ^ 

We now c^mc to the moat important chapter in the whole 
worhv that nu Heterogeneous Affinity^ From the arrangement 
adopti^ hj^ our author, the his readers may reason- 

«djty be raised to ihe%igh^Htpkfk^ ifct we arc^much afraid that 
timr disappointment will he e<|ual)iy great, not, however, from iny 
hmbilityor uegHgeuce on his part, but ft om the view he has taken 
Qif the subject. Instead of being satisfied with ascertaining the 
general laws of cotubination by fair induclion, he has treated che- 
miis^ry as a fnexe brands of mechantcaf philosophy ; he has consi- 
d^d cheUtical attraction aa the same force witli adhesion^ and as 
^bjed tUthe same laws; and is su completely absorbed in the at- 
fraction und repulsion of particles, that he loses all sight of what is 
ohotmstry, and only notices its laws accidentally in the 
eotmeof bis tnote general ana abstruse spcculallons. These, we 
uninteresting, and may be accepttjble to those who 
delight in what may be called philosophical ’intoxication, but ap- 
to extremely misplaced in ati elementary work, which 
^^dtOuld bo^ad^p^ed to the capacity of all its readers ; and, if it ever 
sj^pdulalimis, should treat them merely as of sc- 
atid mattcrv of curiosity* Our opinion, in- 
de^Way her the eBect of prejudice^ for we may be misled by 
thohi^ ^iUthbrity of our instructors in chemistry and mcchani- 
02^1 phd^Esophy, the one of whom thus speaks of the manner in 
which the other considered this very subject: ^ Vhe worthy au- 
thor of these lectutes was always more anxion<? to communicate 
what may he called a clear and tonfident knowledge of the 
doctrines of pure chemistry, than to lead his pupils into abstruse 
or refined simulations on^ tho unseen and unknown immediate 
causes of chemical combination* He consi4ered every such ques- 
tion as rather out of the pale of chemical science j and so it cer- 
tainly is. Whenever spaiulate about tlie attractions and re- 
pulsions of particifis, sl| tb^ iunOfiediate agents in effecting the 
chemicak changes, We ate no ledger chemists, but mechanicians. 
We aceconiSdidml]^^^ abmit local motion, and the mathe- 
matical deiermmatii:ms of the efifccfs of moving 4)rces. Not 
only ia the cocupaiion imt ^ohemlcal, but th® questions them- 
selves give little' addition of nhemi^ knowledge;^ 

. Dr Thomson, towever, thinks otherwise; and it is our duty 
to follow him in speculations? the Ibst of which is, that 
ke considers it Very probable, that there exists a reciprocal 
between evftry species of the particles of bodies. But 
\ his 

♦ Black’s Lectures, by Professor Bobiaon, vol. I. p. 512. 
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his proofs of its oxisteace iu those auuiberless cases where it is 
commonly denkd^^ are very unsatisfactory. For, the solution ol 
soap in water, and Mine in nitric acid, certainly do not prove 
that oil has any affinity for water, or lime for azoic. In thi i 
last case, as well as id many othei^s, a substance is found to have 
a strong affinity for a compound, which, |n every circum^larxcc, 
refuses to unite with eith)^ . of its constituents while, on the 
cortlrary, there lare also numerous examples of substances re- 
fusing to unite with a compound, which have a strong affinity 
for its constituents- But this change of •pra|^)crty, which is the 
strongest character of chemical action, seems to be totally over- 
looked by our autlior in all his reasonings about affinity. Bo- 
dies are in general believed to differ in the intensity of their 
affinity for each other; and Mi Berthollet has lately shewn, diat 
this is much modified by their comparative masses- But it -by 
no means follows from the nature of affinity, that if a particle 
A attract B with a force that tw'o particles A ought to at- 
tract B with a force at least ^y xj for B may unite with 
one particle A, and form a compound C, which has no affinity 
for a second particle A. Tlie same argument is equally con- 
clusive against the opinion supported fay our author— -tliat /differ- 
-ence of intensity of affinity is insufficient to account for decom- 
position, unless some other fo?ce, such a& elasticity or cohesion, 
intervene to determine die exclusion of some j^rticidar bodies. 
Indeed, if this opinion be true, when compound bodies unite, 
the combination does not take place between them as compounds, 
but amongst the elementary particles of which they are composed ; 
and no such thing as a secondary compound can exist- Saturation 
is sufficiently well defined--^the balancing of affinity with its anta- 
gonist forces, c^esipn and elasticity- It is owing * to this that 
the freezing point of water is Icd^red when it holtjji some bodies 
in solution- But our author carries his rescuing rather a little 
too far, when he concludes that a table of the freezing points 
of differentsaline solutions would b^ a^pretty accurate indication 
of the affinity of tl>e different salts for ’Wter- ' V On this principle, 
how will- be account for the feet, that sulphuric acid;, combined 
with a certain fnoportion of water^ actually raises its freezing 
point, but with a lai'ger quantity lowers it considerably ? And 
as the same reasonings Olight to apply tiO, vaporization, how comes 
the fabiiittg pointof jibfoe saHne be lower than that ot 

water ? Neutralization takes place, when bodies unite in such 
proportions that they tnutually destroy or disguise the properties of 
each other* In this sfete, our author supposes their combination 
to be as perfect as posaible^ and that their alSnitiea are equal, that 
is, that the allinity of A for B is equal to that of B f<>r A. Ik 

nert 
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next proceeds to demonstrate, that, in all combinatxons, there is 
a maximum and minimum in the proportions of the constituents, 
beyond which they can never pass 5 but bo cannot determine whe- 
ther they at® capable of combining in any indefinite proportion 
between these Kzri^s, or only in certain determinate proportions* 
In the latter case, ther|sfore, with unusual caution he consults ex- 
perience^ and he certainly would have acted more wisely to have 
douii the same in the former casc; for vjtis reasoning is founded 
on principles purely hypothetical, and leads him to conclusions 
directly contrary to fact — for example, that elastic bodies can 
only combine with each other in one proportion. Now, azotic 
gas combines with oxygen gas in four proportions; and the pro- 
portion of the carbonates of ammonia are the most unsteady of 
all the crystallizable salts. We are also told, that all compound^, 
of which the ingredients combine only in certain determinal e 
proportions^ have an elastic fluid for one of the ingredients; yet 
We have tbef tartrat and snp^r-tartrat of potai^, the sulphurets 
and super-^sulphurcts of the metals, &c. 

Wu now Come to the consideration of the various methods 
which have been proposed to express the strength of every afli- 
rilty^m tmi^bers. The first that meets with our author’s approba- 
tion, is that of Morvean, founded on the supposition that the af- 
finity of bodies for each other is directly as the force necessary to 
ovortiioine th^ adhesion of their surfaces. But, besides the im- 
practicability of carrying it into effect, which even the ingenious 
s^aggesUons of our author wdll not remove, it is merely hypotheti- 
cal, and cannot bo admitted unless it be found to coincide with 
fact. But a disk of glass adhered to water with a force of 258 
grains, and to a solution of potass, though denser, only with a 
fotce of " 210 ; yet water has no chemical action on glass, and a 
solution of potass has. From M series of hypothetical principles, 
BerthoUet concluded, that^the affinities of bodies were inversely 
as th^mass of each body capable of neutralizing the other; and, 
to bring this conclusion to tuc test of experietice, our author has 
calculated the affinities of the acids and bases for each other from 
Kirwan’s last Uble 6 f the $^ts; from which he concludes, that it 
is exceeding^ probable that the teal order of affinities does not 
deviate far from that given in his tables, derived from these cal- 
culations. Now, the best way of ascertaining the probability of 
sucli an hypotliesis, is to compare it with the fects. Accordingly, 
this has been very properly don© by Dr Thomson; and he finds 
that the affinity of* the bases for the acids follow precisely the in- 
Tcrse order of that given by Bergman. This objection, however, 
i$ of little important*; for Bergmam trusted to the clumsy mode 
«ff experiment, by ascertaining what salts decomposed each other ; 
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an<l decomp 05 iti^n is ccttainlj no test of tlie strength of affinity. 
’I’he aiHoitics of th^ J^bjds follow the order which has long been 
reeognixe^ in the ffietattte salts. ; It is true, they are apparently 
different in th^ SItiti from which these tables have been calculated : 
but thsti, Wcotdin%^ to Dr Thomi^h, is of no consequence, as the 
lUuriatV are all soluble ^ With regard to the 

caihohio aciiJ, iti as oalcdlatcd frmn these tables are 

inconsisfeiitWitll but they rbustnot be taken into considera- 
tion, because the.&mpositiort of thecarbonatsi is very imperfectly 
determined. This kind of reasoning, however, we cannot admit. 
The Composition of the carbonats was ascertained by Kirwan as 
well as that tst the other salts, and is equally entitled to our con^ 
fulencej aiid although, in consequence of the action of mass, 
elasticity and cohesion, the order of affinity may be different from 
fhat of decomposition, it furnishes no argument to prove that Ber- 
thollet’s hypothesis is more irrbbaj>le than the directly opposite oUe 
of Kirwan, or th^iife any other which may be imagined by any suc- 
ceeding philosopher. It is, on the contrary, in favour of KifWaii^s 
hypothesis that il in general coincides with the order of decompo- 
sition; for the action of mass, cohesion and elasticity, may enable, 
him to explain the few apparent' exceptions. But Bertholkt, al- 
though he were to succeed in the more arduous t^sk of proving' 
that the order of decomposition is in almost every instance, wrong, 
has not advanced one step in establishing the probability of that 
ivhich he has adopted. Now, besides the affinities of carbonic 
acid, there are others, derived from his hypothesis^ which cannot 
be accounted for. For example, the affinity of lithe to sulphuric 
acid is stated to be' stronger 4haii tha^t of potass or so^a, and its 
affinity to* nitrous and to muriatic acid weaker than that of niag- 
nesia : the affinity of muriatic aqid, again, to soda, is stated to be 
nearly twice as strong as that of sulphuric acid : which are all con- 
trary to the order of decomposition, and opposed also, in these 
instances, by the action of cohesion. Berthollet’s hypothesis, 
therefore, appears to ua iueonsistent with fabt. Another way of 
examining the validity of any hypothesk of this nature, is to 
carry them as far as and sell to what conclusions 

they will lead. * Now,- if the principles of either Kirwan or Ber- 
thollet were the aflSmtics of bases acids, and of acids 

for all bases, should fullova the same ratio; which is also con- 
trary to fact; Tlies^spcCUiat^^ therefore, do not seem to have 
increased oitr knowledge of the comparative al^nities of bodies ; 
and we must Still re^rt to the humble and tedious method of 
experiment to asscemi^liiheth.' 

The next subject trej^ed Oompound Aifeily, concerning 
which we find, nothing Very reiharkablcr- It does ad appeww to m 

Vox-. IV, jro. 7.. K ^ , by 
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hy aay means certain, that saline solutions, which maty be mue4 
without precipitation, combine; for example, that wlien solutions 
of snlphat of potass and muriat of soda are mixed, these com- 
pound salta do »at remain entire, bm that a solution is formed, 
containing stdphtfric acid,’ muriatic acid, poiass and lime, uni- 
formly combined ; for^ upon the same principle, there should be 
no secondary compounds, and the phenomena of chemistry should 
be different from what they really are. The effect of the insolu- 
bility of salts^ as explained by Bmhollet, is trie to a certain ex- 
tent i but it is not without exceptions. In the tables of affinity 
for nitric and muriatic acid, calculated on his own principles, 
strontjian is placed below soda and potass, although the Salts of 
strontian are the most soluble. The last chapter is on Repulsion ; 
and it might have been entirely omitted, without any injury to 
the booh as a system of chemistry. To most of his readers, it 
will b® totally unintelligible, and by many it will be esteemed 
as ^ wonderful effort of learning and ingenuity. ^ 

Notwithstanding the great length of these observations, a volume 
and anhalf still remain to be noticed, containing the second part 
of the work, entitled the Chemical Examination of N atux e . It will 
not, however,! d^ain us long ; as we consider by far the greatest 
part of what is here collected under this title, as misplaced in a 
system of chemistry ; and the remainder is merely the applica- 
tion of the huowledge*contained in the former part, to the exa- 
mination of nature. The means of analysing the atmosphere, 
mineral watwc's^ minerals,^ and animal and vegetable substances 
into their immediate principles, and the investigation of what- 
ever chemidal changes they undergo, belong properly lo che- 
mistry, and wN>uld have formed a veiy natural sequel to a gene- 
ral system of Jh® science ; while the greater part of the meteoro- 
logy, mineralogy and physiolt^y belong to other departments. 

The account of the atmosphere is in general well executed v 
but Dr Thomson h^s committed an error in his calculation of the 
proportion of weight of its constituents. Ffom his own data, in- 
stead of 74 axotic gas and 26 oxygen^ the results are 75.12 and 
24.88 ; but he has suppo^d the relative specific gravity of oxygen 
gas to that of azotic gas to be as 135:115, whereas they are as 
1356.1189; the real results are 75^67 azotic gas, and 24.33 oxy- 
gen. Our author differs from Mr Daltpn in believing atmospheric 
air to be a chemical compound. Gtoly one of his arguments, how- 
ever, appears to us to be relevant, viz. that derived from the expe- 
riments by which Humboldt and Morozzo endeavoured to establish 
a difference of properties between atmospherical air and an artifi- 
cial mixture of its constituents^ though the iesult was owing to 
eil ej^cess of oxygen in their mixture. In speaking of the compa- 
rative merits of the muriatic and nitric acid fumes in destroying 

contagion. 
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contagion, Dr Thomson certainly does not speak from experience, 
when he^ prefers the former, not only on account of their superior 
elScacy, -but alsp because the ^atl^r arc attended with inconveni- 
ence, ; from "b^Wg^^im^talWayi.C^ with nitrous gas. 

To what inc<^Vi^ehce he^^ know n<St j but it is certain 

that the nitric .aad^fumes, diffused^^^cordiiig to Dr G. Smytli’s 
directions, not retidter the removal of the patients. during the 
fumi^tibn at all Ijyhich the muriatic gases do# 

Mineralcgyv ?^e^ are told, is ^ that branch of chemistry which 
treats of Minetuls and in conformity with this opinion, Dr Thom-^ 
son has filled alhtosl a volume of his work with this subject. But 
Mineralogy is certainly a branch of Natural history, which is as 
iutimately connected with the physical as with the chemical pro- 
perlics of its objects'. If Dr 'rhotnsou believed himself qualified 
to write a better system of mineralogy than any of .those we pos- 
sess, it would have been highly acceptable as a. separate publicai* 
tioh; but w# think that, by introducing it in this work, he has 
unnecessarily increased its expence. In compiling k, our author 
is principally indebted to Hauy and Brochant. : In t}3ie\arrange- 
ment, indeed, he seeins to think he possesses corisiderabte merit, 
though we cannot perceive upon what grounds. The principle 
taken from Bergman ; and in its application, Dr 'JL'homsou devi- 
ates from it almost as frequently as he adheres to k* In other 
systems, minerals have been classed^ in genera, according "fo the 
nature of the. earth from which they derive their chara^ristic 
properties; and from this characteristic' earth the gdhera have re- 
ceived their names. Dr Thomson classes them in ge^neia accord- 
ing to the proportions of their constituents, and gives them sym- 
bolic names, formed by arranging the first letter of et*ery substance 
which enters in any considerable quantity into their composition, 
in the order of their proportions. Now, it appears to us, that 
every argument which Dr Thomson adduces against the common* 
arrangement, applies fdrcibly against tliis, and that it is at- 
' tended with other insunuountable inconveniences. Before any 
specimen can be arranged, it must not only be analysed, but its 
analysis must be perfect ; and even if analysis, were as easy as it is 
difficult, it would often oblige us to place different specimens of 
the same mineral in different parts of Oic system. To prove the 
truth of this opinion, we need only examine a fdw of Dr Thomson’s ^ 
genera. Thefost ii€ntitfod;i^,;^hich,according to his principles, 
are minerals consisting ^tlrely of alumina. It contains two spe- 
cies; the first, Diaspbre, contains also n water and 3 oxide of 
iron, and should therefore be designated by the symbol AW, if 
not A W I ; the second, Nati^ Alumfoai containi^f only 45 alu- 
mina, 2t water, and 24 feulphat of lime-— its symbol is therefore 
. K2 ' ^ ^ AWL, 
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AWL, or, as Dr Thomson overlooks salts, A W* The second 
genus is A S, The first specks. Corundum, contaii^stbe oriental 
ruby and sapphire, correctly placed here according to M. Chcnc^ 
vix’sanaiysisj but, according to Mr lUaprotb’s, sapphire belongs 
to A, of the imperfect corundums; that from China, as well as 
Emery, belong to A I S, as the quantity of iron exceeds that of 
silica* The second species, Ch^tnberyl, contains" d of lime 
and therefore belongs to A S L* TOe third; the Topaz, is right, 
a$ well as the Fibrolite, also numbered the third by mistake, and 
the fourth Sommite* *Xlie third genus is A hL The first species. 
Spinel Ruby, belongs, by Vauqttelin’s anal;^is, to A M C, and 
by Klaproth’s to AS M ; and the ^cond, the Ceylanite, to AI M. 
From these three first genera our readers will be able to judge 
of the others* In this edition, a chapter is added on compound 
soinerak, translated from Brochant; aUd the last chapter treats 
of the analysis ©f minerals. 

, The fourth book treats of Vegetables; and thu fifth, which 
coneludet^ the work, of Animals* No part of the work has un- 
dergone $o many alterations in this edition as the chapter which 
treats of the ingredients of vegetables. The author’s ideas on 
the importance of this subject seem to have undergone a very 
great change, and to this change of opinion his readers are in- 
^bted for much very valuable information ; for, instead of 00 
pages, it now occupies leO; although there is very little of it, 
except what is derived from his own experiments, which was not 
known to pharmaceutists when the former edition was published. 
But vegetable chemistry has become fashionable, and i>r Thom- 
son has applied to it |vi< b v^y great success, in his experiments 
on gum; sarcocoi, and the bitter priuuple. 

An appendix is added, containing those discoveries of import- 
^cc which were made during the printing of the work; and we 
are sorry that we must conclude our analysis, by lamenting that 
the index is not mo*.c copious. 

Dr Thtwnson has^ in general, adopted M. Chenevix’s nomen- 
clature ; but we have occasionally observed deviations inconsistent 
with it, as tannat and other ais for combinations of substances 
which are not acid. Tliese, howeyer, we believe lo be acci- 
dental. 

Dr Thomson’s method of distinguishing the degrees of oxida- 
tion in the metallic" oxides, by prefixing the first syllable of the 
Greek ordinal numbers to the word oxide, as prot-oxide, dent- 
oxide, &c., and Qie maximum of oxidation by pet-oxide, wc 
think is an improvement. On the other hand, we trust that our 
author’sjexamplewiU induce no one to follow him in distinguish- 
ing those metalline salts which contain the metsd in the state of 

uer- 
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fser^xidc, l>y prefixing the particle oxy to the name of the acid^ 
as that form of expression has already another much more natu- 
ral meaning. * Capacity for calorit^’ h also used by Dr Thom- 
son to express the qua^itity of caloric in equal bulks of bodies, 
although it has hitherto always had a reference to equal weights. 
Our author seems also to have a very great dislike to superfluous 
letters, not onl^ in the names of substances, but also in those of 
the German chemists f but Hermstad^ Humbolt, Westrum, 6«.c. 
will appear to a German eye as awkwardly exotic as Tomson 
vroiild do to our author’s. 

The references to authorities with which this work abounds, 
are extremely waiuabk j and, in general, Dr Thomson gives a 
due degree of credit to the discoverers of particular facts ; and 
if, in some instances, through ignorance or inadvertence, the real 
discoverer is not mentioned, in others his praise almost amounts 
to flattery. For example, his gratitude to that* excellent che- 
mist Mr Hj^tchett, for having communicated to him bis un- 
published experimentii on resins, has led him to exaggerate their 
importance to a degree that we ^conceive must be displeasing to 
that gentleman’s modesty,, especially as most of the facts, which 
Dr Thomson seizes every possible opportunity of enouncing as 
Mr Hatchett’s discoveries, were previously knotvn. His general' 
statement is in the following words : ^ Hitherto it has been af- 
firmed by ail chemists, ancient and modern, that the alkalies do 
not exert any action on resins. Fourcroy, for instance, in his last 
work, affirms this in the most positive manner 5 but the experi- 
ments of .Mr Hatchett have demonstrated this opinion to be com- 
pletely erroneous.’ And after stating the experiments, he pro- 
ceeds, ‘ Nothing can afford a rpore striking proof, than this, of 
the necessity of repeating the exp^iments of our predecessors 
before we put implicit confidence, in their assertions. The well- 
known fact, that the soap-makers in this coimtry constantly mix 
rosin with their soap 5 that it owes its yellow colour, its odour, 
and its easy solubility 'm water to this udditioji^ (?) ought to have 
led chemists to have suspected the solubility of resins in the al- 
kalies. No such consetjueuce, however, was drawn from tliis no- 
torious fact. In opposition to ail tbi% we Aall quote only one 
modem chemist, Who says that ^ the resins also 

form, with the caustk alkaUe^y^^py ^bimbiuations.’ Again, ^ it 
has. been supposed also,’ says }>r 'ilroinson, ^ that the acids are 
incapable of acting upon the r^siins 5 Fourcroy is equally positive 
with regard to this ; and Gren of it in such a manner 

that every reader must conclude that he had tried the effect of 
nitric acid upon resins.. Yet Mr Hatchett has ascertained this 
opinion likewise to be erroneous, at least as far as nitric acid is 

K, 3 concerned,’ 
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concerned*’ The following is the manner in which Greh speaks 
of it : ^ Coucentl^ated nitric acid acts upon powdered rosin ^ery 
powerjuily^ nitrous gas is evolved 5 but the running together 
of the rosin into lumps^ m^es complete solution in nitric acid 
extremcl;f dijficulu’ " \ ^ . 

To his predecessors in the kboriod's task of compiktion^ Dr 
Thomson seldom makes any acknowledgment, although we think 
it would have been, but Justus to have mentioned in the preface 
his. oblig^ionsto them^ espe<?ift|ly:to J^oufcroy^, whom he 
has often bbrroived largely*; In some instances^ an author of this 
description is quoted for a particular fact, although the whole 
passage be borrowed-froih hith. A very flagrant example of this 
kind occurs in vol. IV, p. when Brochant is quoted in such 
a manner as to make it appear ihit nothing but the enumeration 
of Werner’s classes is taken from him, whereas the whole cliap- 
ter^ Q/* con^oitftd minerals^ extending to twenty-five pages, is ikn 
abridged translation of Brochant, with the addition of three ana- 
lyses b^ Df Kennedy and’^M* Kkptoth, and one observation by 

the'aiimdri C" ' 

Dpoh the whole, notwithstanding the numerous errors which 
we have discovered, or bcHeve we have discovered, in this work, 
they are much mpre than counterbalanced by its general merits. 
Thti immm’se qUahrity of chemical information which it contains, 
ia highly' creditable both to the abilities and the Industry of the 
author ; and if, in a future edition, he will restrain a little his 
propenrity to prem^iture generali2:ati6n, and free his numerical 
expression from the numberless errors which now render it iin^ 
possible to 'trust to any of his calculations with $ecurity, we havt* 
no doubt that it will continue to maint^n its reputation as the 
bast repository of chemical knowledg^e thalr has yet been offered 
to the public. ^ ‘ 

If ' any of our readers should be fnclined to object, that the 
general tone of the preceding observations' does not accord very 
harznohiously with this concluding eulogiutn^ accuse us of 
having specified little nidre tBkn tlie defect^ of a work of such un- 

? uestionahk merits we would beg kave remind them, that Dr 
Thomson ia neither; hfliUbk W enough to stand in need 

of recommeudarion or The public has 

already done ampler ^nd he is himself per- 

fectly aware of the intent ol h|s bktms on their favour. In .this 
situation, while it t$ almost unnecessary^ to prockinv his merits, 
it becomes ;^f the gijeafostjbsi^ point out lus mistakes 

and imperj^tibns* ^ tfuder the sanettompf so great an authority, 
errors are' propagated with a very mischievous rapidity, and the 
author himscK as apt to become presumptuous and precipitate, 
when no one is to b^ found who will admonish him of his failures. 
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and faults* Notwithstanding the freedom of our remarks^ we 
doubt, if any of Dr Thomson's readers have a higher sense than 
we have of the value of this publication 5 the perusal of which 
we very earnestly reoomAieQdito every student of chemistry. 


Art. X. Specimens the Early English Poets ; To vohich is 

edy jin Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Poetry and Language. By George Ellis, Esq. The Third Edition, 
Corrected. 3 vol. ' Svo. 


first edition of this interesting work appeared in 1790 , 
comprising in one volume many of the most beautiful small 
poems which had appeared during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The plan was certainly worthy of being enlarged ; 
and accordingly,, in fhe second edition, published about a year 
ago, and rapidly disposed of, as well as in that which is now be- 
fore us, it has received such considerable additions, that the work 
has increased to thrice the original size ; and Mr Ellis has establish- 
ed his claim to the character of an original author, as well as to that 
of a judicious collector and editor of the forgotten poems of aiiti- 
quity . The first volume contains the preliminary historical sketch 
of the rise and progress of English poetry and language ; the second 
and third are occupied by those specimens which give name to the 
whole. We shall endeavour successively to analyse the contents, 
and examine the merits, of these two divisions of the work. 

It is obvious to every one who has studied our language, whe- 
ther in prose or poetry, that a luminous history of its rise and 
progress must necessarily involve mbre curious topics of discussion 
than a similar work upon any other Etnopean language. This 
opinion has not its. source in national partiality, but is dictated by 
the very peculiar circumstances under which the English language 
was farmed. The other European tongues, such at least as have 
been adapted Jp the purposes of literature,* may be divided into 
two grand classes-*-*thbS€ which are derived from the Teutonic, 
and those which are formed upon the Latin. In the former 
class, we find the German, Norse, the Swedish, the Danish, 
and the Low-Dtttch!^, .^1 of ; whkh, in words and construction, 
are dialects of the Teutoijic, and preserve the general character 
, K 4 ^ of 


* We do not mention the ^alects founded on the, Celtic and Sclavo- 
nic languages, because; they have not been, used in literary composition; 
nevertheless, the same observadon applies to them as to the others; they 
have each their derivalipn from a single mothet^xoQt, and are not, like 
the Ehgltsb, a compounded or mingled language^ 
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of theJr common souDCOt, althoiigh enriched and improved by 
temw of art or pf science adopted from the learned languages, or 
from those of other kingdoms of civilized Europe. llie second 
class canilirehends the Italian, the Spanish, and the French in alliis 
branches. It is true, the last of these has, in modern times, owing to 
thenumber of French \n‘iters in evety class and upon everyfeubjett, 
departed farther from its original than the twp others \ but $l iH the 
ground-work is the Latin ; and the mote neaily any specimen 
’ approaches to it, it may be safely concluded to be the moie an- 
cient 5 for, in ‘truth, rve know no other rule for ascertainmg the 
antiquity of any particular piece in the Romans language, than 
by its greater or slighter resemblance to the speech of the ancient 
Romans, from which it derives its name. Thus every language 
pf civilized Europe is formed of a uniform pattern and texture, 
cither upon the Teutonic, or upon the Latin. But the same 
chance which has j^opled Britain with such a variety of tiibes 
and nations, that we are at a loss to conceive how they should 
have met upon the same spot— and that, compaiativcly, a small 
one— has decreed that the language of Locke and of Shake- 
speare should claim po peculiar affinity to either of these grand 
sources of European speech ; and that if, on the one hand, 
its ccaiformation and consti action be jfounded on a dialect of 
the Teutonie, the greater number of its vocables should, on 
the other, be derived from the Roman z, or corrupted Latin of 
the Normans, Jt is interesting to observe how long these lan- 
guages, uncongenial in themselves, and derived from sources 
widely different, continued fd exist separately, and to be spoken 
respectively by the Anglo-^J^orttwn conquerors and tiie vanquish- 
ed Anglo-Saxons, It is still rfiore interesting to observe how, nftei 
ft^ing long flowed each in its sepaiiate channel, they at length unit- 
ed and formed a middle dialect, which, though employed at fii st 
for tlie mere purpose of convenience and mutual intercourhe be- 
twixt the two nations, at length superseded the individual speech 
of both, and became the apt retiord of {K>etTy and^f philosopliy. 

The history of poetry intimately connected with that of lan- 
guage, Authors in t 6 e infauoy romposition, like Pope in 
that of life, may be tb ^ in numbers,’ History, reli- 
gion, morality, wbatever^ttnda to ^itate or to sootlie the passions, 
1$, during iho Oariier stages of sooicty, celebrated in versf * Thin 
may be partly oWing to the eiaSe with whioh poetry is retained 
upon the memory, in those ruder age^, when written monu- 
ments, if all eaifldi «lre not calculated to promote geneial 

information $ and it flftay be partly owing to that innate love of 
tmd senribilily to th=^ charms of flowing numbers, which is 
dij^t^iguishabte evott aHaoug the most savage people. But, what- 

, ever 
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wcr be the cause, the effect i» tnost certain ; the early works of 
all nations^ have beeri writtea in.yerse, and the historj^ of Iheir 
3 >oetry is the history of itself. It therefore sccm& 

surprising, that, whsce^ih^ >lsihb}ect is ii^eresting in a pctniliar as 
well as in. a general uoihf of view, a distinct and connected history 
of our poetry, aifcd M the language in which it is written, should 
so Idng have been a desidirtUim in English literature ; and the 
%vonder becomes greater w'^hen we recollect, that an attempt to 
supply the dedciengy was long since made by a person w^ho seem- 
ed to unites jevery quality necessaiy for the task. 

The' late Mr Warton, with, a poetical ^enthusiasm which con- 
verted toil into pleasure, and gilded, to himself and his readers, 
the dreary subjects of antiquarian lore, and with a capacity of la- 
bour apparently inconsistent with his more brilliant powers, has 
produced a work of great siae, and, partially speaking, of great 
interest, from the perusal of which -wc rise, ouf fancy delighted 
with beautiful imagery, and with the happy analysis bf ancient 
tale and song, but certainly dfith very vague ideas of the history 
of English poetry. The error seems to lie in a total neglect of 
plan and system » fbr, delighted with every interesting topic 
which occured, the historical poet pursued it to its utmost 
verge, without considering that these digressions, however beau- 
tiful and interesting in themsclyes, abstracted alike his own at- 
tention, and that of tire reader^ from the*professkl purpose of his 
book. Accordingly, Warton’s history of English poetr}^ has te- 
mained, and will always remain, aii immense common-place book 
of tvemoirs to serve for such^ an history » No antiquary can open it, 
witliout drawiilg information from mine which, tliough dark, is 
inexhaustible in its treasures ; nor will hc who readi merely jfpr 
amusement ever >hut it for lack of attaining his end ; while both 
may probably regret the desultory excursions of an author, who 
wanted only system, and a' more rigid attention to miuuie accu- 
racy, to have perfected the great task he has left incomplete. 

U is therefc^e with no U title pleasure that ive see a man of 
taste and talents sfdvance to supply the deficient in so interest- 
ing a branch of our learning j a task, to whi^h Johnson was un- 
equal through ignorance of our poetical antiquities, and in wdaich 
War Ion failed, perhaps, because ’ he Was too deeply enamoured 
of them. This is the a^uous attempt of Mr Ellis j and it re- 
mains to inquire ho^ be has executea it. 

The elemental part of the English language, that from which 
it derives, not indeed this gTfeater proportion of its words, but 
the rules of its grammar* an^ construction,, is the Anglo-Saxon ; 
and Mr Ellis has dedicated bis first chapter to make the English 
reader acquainted with it. The example of their poetry, which 
he has chosen to exhibit, is the famous rvar-song in praise of 

- AthelslancN 
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Ath^lst^^’s victory in the battle of Brunenburgh 5 an engage* 
ment which checked for ever the yictoriou^> {»:ogrm of the. Piets 
and Scots, and, limited their veigh to the northern part of Britain. 
We cannot, from this poem, nor indeed from any other remnant 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, determine what were the mles of their 
verse. Rhime they had none i their rytlma seems to have been 
uncertain j and perhaps their whole poetry consisted in the adap- 
tation of the words to some simple tune ; although Mr Ellis 
seems inclined to think, with Mr Tyrwhitt, that the verse of 
the Saxons was only distinguished from their prose by ‘ a great- 
er pomp of diction, and a more stately kind of march.* To this 
specimen of Saxon poetry, Mr Ellis has subjoined a translation 
of it into the English of the age of Chaucer, which we recom- 
mend to our readers as one of the best executed imitations that 
we have ever met with' It was written by a friend of Mr Ellis 
(Mr Frete, if we mistake not) while at Eton school, and struck 
uSi wkh ISO much surprise, that we arc obliged to extract a pas- 
sage, at the risk of interrupting odr account of Mr Ellis’s plan, 
to justify die extent of our panegyric. 

• The Mercians fought I uiiderstond. 

There was gamen of the bond. 

Alle that with Aulof hir way horn 
Over the seas in the schippes worn, 

And the fiye sonnes of the kynge , 

Fel mid dint of sword-fightinge. 

'tDs seven erlis died ajsoj 
hlony Scottes were kiUed tho, 

The Normannes for thrir mighty host 
Went home with a lytyl host. 


In Bade of that gaming 
Motiy wemen hit hondis Wring* 
The Normannes passed that rivere, 
Mid hevy hart and sorry chcre. 

' The brothers to Wess|^x Yode, 
Leving the crowen and tne tode, ^ 
ifawkes, dogges and wolves, tho 
Egles^ahd mony other moj 
' the dc4« men fee thipr made. 
On hit tmm for to 
Sen the Soxouis fir$t come ^ 
In scldppes over t^e 
Of the yer^ that ben for gone 
Greater bataile was never none*^ 


Tbi$ appears to us ah exquisite imitation of the antiquated 
Et^fish poetry \ not depending on an accumulation of hard 
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like the langn^c of Rowley, which, in every thing else, is 
rOfined and harmoniousi poetry^ aor upon an agrglomeration of 
consonants in the ^orthography, the resource of later and more 
contemptihle forgers, but upon the style itself, upon its alter- 
nate strength and ‘weakness, now nervous and concise, new dif- 
fuse and eked out' hy the feeble aid of expletives. In general, 
imitators wish to write like ancient poets, without ceasing to 
use modern measuie and phraseology; but had the conscience of 
this author p€5rmitted him to p^tn these verses upon the public 
as an original production of the fourteenth century, we know 
no internal evidence by which the imposture could have been 
delected. 

From considering the state of the Anglo-Saxon poetry at and 
previous to the Conquest, Mr Elhs turns his consideration to that 
of the invaders, and treats at considerable length of what may be 
called the Anglo-Norman literature. It is well known, that the 
mcmarebs who immediately succeeded the conqueror, adopted 
his policy, in fostering the language and ai-ts of Normandy, in 
opposition to those of the Anglo-Saxons, whom they oppressed, 
and by w^^hom they were detested. The French poetry was not 
neglected ; and it is now considered as an established point, that 
the most ancient metrical romances extstibg in that language, 
were composed, not for the c^urt of Paris, but fbr that of Lon- 
don ; and hence a British story, the glories of Kipg Arthur, be- 
came tlieir favourite theme. The ingenious Abbe de la Rue 
WTote several essays, printed in the Archaeologia, 'which tlirow 
great light upon the Anglo-Norman poets ; and of this informa- 
tion Mr Ellis has judiciously availed himself. , But he also dis- 
covers by the explanations attached to his extracts from Wage, 
that intimate acquaintance with the Romanz language, whieWis 
at once so difficult to acquire, and so indi;ipensable to .the execu- 
tion of his history. 

In the third chapter, ,we see the last ray^ of SaXon literature, 
in a long extract from Layamoh^s translation of the Brut of 
Wace. But so littje were the Saxon and Norman languages 
calculated to amalgamate, though Layamon wrote in the 
reign of Henry IL his limgtiage ix 'almost. pure Saxon; and 
hence it is probable, that if the mixod language now called Eng- 
lish at all existed, It xv^as as yet unfit for composition, 

and only used as a pie-bald jargon ^ot cariying on the indispens- 
able intercourse, betwixt the AnglbrSaxons and Normans. In 
process of time, howeVer, thi .^lalect so much despised made 
Its way into theservhse of the poets, and seems to have super- 
seded the use of the SaXon, although the French, being the 
court language, continued to maintain its ground till a later pe- 
riod. 
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riod* Mr Ellh has traced this change with a heedful and dis** 
crimiuatiug eje, and has guided US through the harsh numbers 
of the romancers and the compilers of legends^ and thrai^h the 
wide waste txf prosaic verse^ in which it was the pleasure of Kobert 
of Gloucester and Robert de Brunne to record the history of 
their countr^s down to that p^iod when English poetry began 
to assume a classical form, and to counterbalance^ in the esteem 
even of the kings qx\d nobles^ the hitherto triumphant Anglo- 
l^onnan. This grand change was doubtless brought on by very 
slow degrees, and it is difficult exactly to ascert^u its progress. 
The history of English Minstrelsy ^ in opposition to that of the 
Anglo-Normans, .would probably throw great light on this sub- 
ject ; for these Hiuet^t poets must have made use of the Eng- 
lish Icmg before it was thought fif for higher purpo^s. Mt El- 
Ks ob^rved, justly, that the history alluded to is involved iu 
great o^hscurity : nevertheless, before concluding, we intend to 
msQiumeud it to his further attention* 

The epoch from which English may be considered as a classical 
Junguage, may be fixed in the reign of Edward III. the age of 
Cfouw and of Chaucer, in which it was no longer confined to 
what^ lat^ has called ‘ the drafty rimmg’ of the wander- 
ing ndustrel, but employed in the composition of voluimnous 
and serious productions by men possessed of all the learning of 
th!e times* The Cor^^ssio of Han. Gower is thus cha- 

racterized by Mr Ellis. 

‘ This pjwmi is a long dialogue between a lover and his confessor, who 
ib a priest of Venus, and b called Genius. As every vice b iu its na- 
ture unamiahle, it ought to follow, that lumwxraKty is unavoidably pu- 
ni^ed by tlic indignation ^f the 5air seX ) and that every fortunale lover 
of necesaty be a good man, atm a good chriaUan j arid upon this 
presumption,' which peihap^ U not i^a^tly warranted by cs^erience, the 
confessor passes in review all the defects of the human character, and 
carefully ^rutiniiies the heart of his penitent with respect to each, be- 
fore he will consent to give him absolution. 

* Because example is more impressive than precept, 1^ illustrales his 
injunctions by a series of apposite tales, with the nmrality of which our 
lover professes himself to he highly edified § and bemg of a more inqui- 
sitive turn than lovers usually are^ or perhaps hoping to subdue his mis- 
tre^ by directing agahwt her 'the whole artiliery of sdwee, he gives his 
confessor an oppotltmity oi indidents^y intfttttCtJng him in chemistry, 
and in the Aristfd^fian At length, sdl the that he 

has endeavoured to cxolbe, by thi tog and minute details m hw suffer* 
fogs, and# mauifoW ^ patience, is ratto abruptly and 

anriexpcctefiy ettfoguilh <^ : fof bc its, not foat his nustres^ as m- 
faithless, bt*t that he is arrived at such a good old age, tnut 
the 49 d>nusrion of his fair etiwy wouhJ not have beea suffiment for en* 
his tiioinph.’ 
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We regret that our limits do not permit us to include our 
thor’s account of Chaucer^ and ]^i$ poetry, it has been TVarmly 
disputed in what, particular manner the father of English poetry 
contributed to its imwpvemcnt* Mr ElUs, Vith great plausibi- 
lity, ascribes this elfect chiefiy to the peculiar ornaments of hb 
style, consiiJting in an afFectatiun of splendour, and especially of 
latinity, which is not to be found in the siniple strains of Robert 
of Gloucester, or any ofdhe ^terior poets, nor indeed in that of 
Laurence Minot, or others about his own time. . 

In chapter lunth, the language of Scotland, and t^ie history of 
her early poetry, comes, into consideration. This is a thorny point 
with tiVtry antttjuary. The English and Scotish languages arc in 
early times ejtactly similar ; and yet, from the circumstances of 
the tw^o countries, they must necessarily have had a separate origin. 
Mr Elli.s seems disposed to adopt the solution of Mr Hume, who 
supposes theSaxou language to have been imposed UiK>n the Scotish, 
by a series of successful invasions and conquests, of which history 
takes no notice. To this proposition, in a limited degree, we are 
inclined to subscribe ; for there is no doubt that the /Vuglo^Saxons 
of Bernicia extended themselves, at least occasionally, as far as 
the frith of Forth, occupied the Merse and Lothian, introduced 
into them their language, and, Vhen conquered by the Scots and 
Piets, were in fact the Angli^ to-whoin, as subjects of iho Crown 
of Scotland, our Kings’ charters were so frequently addressed.. 
But we cannot admit tliese conquests to be supposed farther than 
they are proved ; nor do yre conceive that one province, though 
a rich one, could have imposed its language upon the other sub* 
jects of the kings who acquired U by conquest. Thqre must 
have been some other source from which the Scoto-Teutonii^ 
derived, than the Aiiglo-S^on spoke in Lothian* I’hb gr;^ 
.source we conceive to have be^u the language of the ^cient 
Piets ; nor would it be easy to alter ourbpimott. Those who 
are connoisseurs in the Scotish dialects as now spoken, will observe 
many instances of words in the idiom of Angus-shire (the seat 
of the Piets) which can only be referred to a Belglc root j where- 
as those of South-country idiom may alfoost universally be traced 
to the Anglo-Saxon. The Norman, from which, as Mr Ellis 
justly remarks, the Scotish dialeci;^ as soon as we have a specimen 
of it, appears to have borrowed as m^has the English, was pro- 
bably introduced by the in8 ttx of Norjuan nobles, whom tlie op- 
pression of their own kings drove into ettte, or whom their na- 
tive chivalrous nnd impaJfcieiit temper urged to seek foarl^une and 
adventures in the court ^o£ Scotland. Hbving traced the origin 
oi our language^ the earlier Scotish poeb, Baiboujf and Wfoton,* 
pass in reviews, with specimenfi from, each, very happily selected, 

ta^ 
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to illustrate at once their otvn powers of composition^ and the 
manners of the age in which they wrote. These are intermingled 
with criticisms, in which the reader’s attention is directed to what 
is most worthy of notice, and kept perpetually awake by the 
lively and happy style in which they are conveyed. 

The merit of Occkve and I#ydgate are next examined, who^ 
with e^ual popularity, but with merit incalculably inferior, sup- 
ported the renown of English poetry after the death of Cliauccr. 
One specimen from the latter we cannot help extracting as irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. » 

‘ One of the most amusing passages in this poem (the Book of Troy) 
is contained in the seventeenth chapter^ and relates to a uell known 
r*vcnt in the life of Venus. Lydgate thus expresses his indignation a* 
gainst Vulcan. 

‘ The spwSry smith, this swarte Vulcanus, 

That whilom in heatte was so jealous 
Toward Venus that wa> hisw;edded wife, 

Whereof there rose a deadly mortal strife, 

When he with Mars gan her first espy, 

Of iiigh malice, and cruel false envy, 

TTi rough the sliining of Phebus’ beams bright. 

Lying a-bed with Mars her owne knight. 

For which in heart he brent as any gJede, f 
Making the slander all abroad to sprede, 

And gan thereon falsiely for to muse. * 

And God forbid that any man accuse 
For so little any woman ever ! 

Where love is set, haid is to dis’-ever t 
For though they do such thing of gentleness 
Pass over lightly, ancf bear none heaviness, 

Lest that thou be to woman odious 1 
And yet this smith, this jfalse Vulcanus, 

Albe that he bad them thus espied, 

Among Paynims yet w&s he defied ! 

And, for that he p JTAt^Jtir thkm AWmE, 

1 have him set last of ^11 my boke, 

Among the goddes of false ratt wmentry $:,! &C. ( Sign . L. i.) 

• Upott this occasion, the morals of our poetical monk are so very 
pliant, that it is <filRcult to suppose him ouite free from personal mo- 
tives which might have influenced his doctrine. <Pqrhap$ he had been 
incoinimKirf by some fotru^ve husband, at a motheiit when he felt tired 

, % of 

. . 

* Smbhy or smutty^ f A burning coal. Loiw 

X Mahbmetry, i* idolatry. It may be proper to observe, that no 
pmrt: of this passage is to be found in Colonna’s original. In general, 
ili^d, Lydgate’s is by no means a translation, but a very loose pau- 
pbrase. 
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of celibacy^ and wished to indulge in a temporary relaxation from the 
severity of monastic discipline.’ ^ ‘ , 

From Lydg^tte our author proceeds to James L of Scotland, 
upon whosejp^rsooal qualities he pronounces a merited panegyric, 
accompanied yvitk several e^ttracts from the ^ Kingis Quair.’ The 
next chapter is peculiarly interesting^ It contains a retrospect of 
the conclusions to be drawn from tiie information Steady convey- 
ed, and this introduces a well-written and pleasing digression up- 
on the private life of the English during the middle ages* We 
learn that, even iu that early period, the Bfc of the English farm- 
er or yeoman was far superior In ease and comfort to that of persons 
of the same rank in France. Pierde Ploughman, a yeoman appa- 
rently, possessed a cow’and calf, and a cart-mare for transporting* 
manure ; and, although, at one time of the year, he fed upon 
cheese curds and oat cakes, yet after. Lammas, wh.eii his harvest 
was got in, he could ‘ dress his dinner to his own nund.’ We 
also learn, that the peasants were so far independent, as to exact 
great wages j and doubtless these circumstances combined with 
tlie practice of archery, gave the English infantry such an infinite 
advantage pver those of other nations, consisting of poor half-fed 
serfs, and gained them so many battles in spite of the high-souled 
chivalry of France, and the obstinate and enduring courage of 
our Scotish ancestors, Mr Elhs remarks on this subject—^ It is 
very honourable to the good sense of the English nation, that our 
two-best early poets have -highly extolled this useful body of men, 
while the French minstrels iff the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries^ universally seem to approve the supercilious con- 
tempt with which the nob]fs affected to treat them*’t We have 
also much curious information conedirning the dress of that peri^, 
particularly of the ladies, who in the day time seem to have b^h 
^ wrapt up in furs, and in the night time to have slept without 
"shifts. The serenades, the amusements, the food, the fashions, 
the manners of the period, are all illustrated by Quotations from 
the authors who have referred to them ; and^ with the singular 

, advantage 

^ Suspecting that Lydgate had borrowed this singular passage from 
some French paraphrase of Colonna’S work^ I examined the anonymouji. 
uaihlation in the Museum, (Bibl. Reg. 10. F. IX*),, but could not firxi 
any traces of such' a deviation d^ginal. 

f We have uCiiced a solitary eKccptioh' to this general rule* 

* Ouoique je di, ei quoique liom 
Nus n’est vilaius.se. de cuef non 5 
VilainS est qui fait 'wlchie, 

Ja tant iert de haute lignie.’ , • * 

Fah/im ne Chhmlkr ifes Ckrs et ties Vifains.* 
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advantage of losing sight of hi? main subject, Mr Ellis has 
brought together n>uch itiformation oa collateral points of interest 
and curiosi^, which will be new to the modem reader, and pleas- 
ing to the antiquary, by placing, at once, under his review, cir- 
cumstance^ dispersed through many a weary page of black letter* 

The r^gn of. Henry VI. ami "those of the succeeding mo^ 
narche, dowu to Henry VIII. seetn to have produced few poets 
Wefthy of nntice. Two translators of some eminence occur 
dtxrtng the former period, and the latter is graced by Harding 
(a kind of Robert of Gloucestear redivivus') j fiawes, a Wd imita- 
tor of Lydgate, ten times more tedious than his original ; the 
Ladie Juliana Berners, who wrote a book upon hunting in ejte- 
crable poetry j and sa few other rhimers, who, excepting per- 
haps Lord Rivers, are hafd^ worth naming. During this period, 
however, the poetry of Scalland was in its highesft state of per- 
fection j and Mr* Ellis finds ample room, both for bis critical 
and historical talents, in celebrating Henry the Minstrel, Henry- 
soun, Johustoun, Mercar, Dunbar, and Gawain Douglas. Up- 
on the works bf the two last, Mr Ellis dwells with pleasure ; and 
his Opinion may have sopie effect in refreshing their faded lau- 
rels. In the reign of Henry VIII. the Scotish bards contitme 
to preserve their superiority ; ^pr, surely, the ribald Skelton, 
and the tiresome John Hey wood, cannot be compared to Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, or to the anonymous author of the 
Mourning Maiden. In this last beautiful poem, the following 
passage embarrasses Mr Ellis ; ^ . 

* Sail never berne gar breif the hill 
At bidding roe to bow.’ ^ 

The meaning seems to ns to be, ♦No one shall enrol the sum- 
mons, which shall force me to yield to his suit.* With this 
poem Mr Ellis closes the first part of h^s work, being the history 
of the English poetry and lan|;uage. 

We have already taken notice of the very extensive range of 
discussion which this sketch embraces. It was therefore almost 
unavoidable, that there should rbmaiu subjects on which we might 
have wished for farther informatioUt The history of English Min- 
strelsy, in particular, makes too* important a part of Mr Ellis’s sub- 
ject, for US to permit him to escape fftemi it so lightly. As^he has 
announced hiaii^enUon to publish a second series of Specimens, se- 
lected from the early medical romances, we recommend strongly 
to him, to prefix such a prefatory memoir as may fill up this wide 
blank in the history pf our language. » We are the more earnest 
in this recommendation, b<&causc we know, from experience, that 
Mr Ellis will manage, with the temper becoming a gentleman, a 
dilute which, though the circumstance seems to us altogether 

astonisliing. 
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astoni suing, has certainly had a prodigious elToct in exciting the 
irritable passions of our antiquaries, and has been managed with 
a degree oi acrimony only surpassed by the famous and rancor- 
ous quarrel about the Scots and Picts» We observe, with plea- 
sure, that, in repelling some attacks upon his first and second 
editions, Mr .Ellis has uniformly used the lancc of courtesy^ as a 
romancer would have said ; and truly we have no pleasure in 
sceng his contemporaries spur their hobby-horses headlong 
against each other, and light at cutranci:^ and with fer €7noulu, 
Mr Ellis’s style is uniformly chaste and simple, diversified by a 
*.\cry happy gaiety which enlivens even the most unpromising 
parts of his subject. We have only to add, that no author has 
passed over his own pretensions with such unafTccied modesty, 
or given more liberal praise to the labours of others. 

It cannot be expected, after dwelling so long upon th(i original 
part of the, work, that we should have much to say upon the 
speermens which occupy the two last volumes. . To each reign 
is jirclixcd a general chai*actcr of the literature of the period j 
and t(i each set of specimens some account of the author and his 
. writings, , That of Spenser contains some new and curious par- 
ticulars, with a short and able critique upon his style of poetry. 
W(‘ therefore extract it at length. 

‘ From satisfactory iidormalion that has lately been procured, it ap- 
pears that Spenser was born about 1553, and died in 1599-9. He was 
cducatfJ at Peinbioke-Hall, Cambridge, v^hich he quitted in 151G *, 
and, retiring into the north, cdhiposcd his ^ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ the 
dtclication of wliich seems to have procured him his first introduction to 
Sir Pliilip Sidney. In 1379, he was employed by .Leicester, to whom 
he had been recommended by Sidney, hi some foreign commission. In 
IjvSO, he became secretary to Lord Gray of Wilton, then appointed 
]..ord Deputy of Ireland j and, In 1582, returned with him to England. 
In 1380, he obtained a grant of 30.00 acres of land in the county of 
Cork, and in the following year took possession of his estate, where he 
generally continued to reside till 1598, when, as Drummond relates on 
die authority of Beti Johnson, his house was plundered and burnt by 
lire Irish rebels j his child murdered j and himself, with his wife, driven 
in tlie ^rcalest distress to England. It was in the course of eleven years, 
passed in Ireland, that lie composed his ^ Fairy Queen,’ 

‘ If these dates be correct, it will follow, that notwithstanding the 
illiberal opposition of Lord Buileigl^ w^hose memory has been de^ oietl 
to ignominy by every admirer Sp^^jiscr, the period during which oui 
amiable poet was condemned • 

T o fret his^oul with cros^^s and with cares, 

To eat bis heart with eomfojlless despairs^ 
was not very long protracted^ since be' bep,an to «?njoy the advantages 
of public oHice at the age of 26, and, at 33, was rewarded by an am- 
VOL. IV. KO. 7. L pic 
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pie imd Jndependent fortune, of whicb he w^s only deprived by a gene- 
ral and national calamity. Few candulates of c<>urt favour, with no 
better preteusioi^» than great literary, mei’il, have been so successful. 

‘ Mr Warton l^as oUcred the bM ex.cuses that can be alleged for the 
defects of the ‘ Faiiy Queen,' asedbing the wildness and irregularity 
of its plan 16 Spenser’s predilection; &r Ario$to. But the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ though absurd and extravagaiit, is* uniformly, amusing. We 
are enabled to travel to the conclusion of our journey w ithout fatigue, 
though often bewildered by the windings of the road, and surprised b) 
the abrupt change of our travelling compamous \ whereas it is scarcely 
possible to accompany Spenser's allegorical heroes to the end of iheir 
excursions, liiey want flesh and blood j a want, for which nothing 
r\m compensate. The persoiufication of abstract ideas furnishes the 
most bTiiliant images of poetry but these meteor forms, which startle 
and delight us w^hai ’ our senses are flurried by passion, must not be 
submitted to our cool attd deliberate examination. A ghost must, not 
be dragged into day-light. Personification, protracted into allegory af- 
fects a thoilpm reader almost as disagreeably as inspiration continued 
to niadness, 

* This however w'as the fault of the age j and all that genius could 
do for such a subject, has been done by Spenser, His glowing fanev, 
his unbounded command of language, and his astonishing facility and 
sweetness of versification, have placed him in the first rank of Englisli 
poets, Itia hoped that the following specimens, selected from his mi- 
nor composites, will be found to be lolerabljr illustrative of his poeti- 
cal, as well as ,of moral character. 

The threse fibt bodks of die * Fairy* Queen' were printed in quarto, 
l590j and again, with tW three next, m 1596.’ 

From the works of volumiupus’atithors Mr Ellis has selected 
such passages as might give the best gdleral idea of their, manner ; 
hut he has also been indefatigable in seeking out all such beauti- 
ful smaller pieces as used to form the little collections, called, in 
the quaint latigitage of the Garbu^is* His otvn work may 

he considered as a hew garland of ^withered roses. The list con- 
dudes with the reign of Charlos IL The publication seems to 
have bden made with the strictest; attention to accuracy, except 
that, throughout the Wholes the . lipelling is redue^ to the mo- 
dern atahdajr^i for which EBis cen- 

sure of the mofovtigid: ahti^uairioif. For ohr part, as all the an- 
tique Words, c^efo^xet^smijd and accurately interpreted, we 
do not think fo a tfopultr should be 

sacrificed to thfe of'ti Hde and uncertain orthography. 

.As an eliampie of the ^atory style of Chitles the First’s reign, 
from which our foter poqtasiefa have sccur^y pilfered for their 
mistresses' use so many of gold and teeth of pearl, not to 
mentioh roses and insert the foliow'ing song from Ca- 

rew, 

‘ Ask 
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‘ Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When June is past, the fading rose j 
For in your beauty’s oricjit deep, 

These doTvers as in their causes sleep. 

Ask nie pp tnoj'e whetlier do stray 
The golden atoms of the day \ 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nighlingalcj when May is past) 

For in your s^veet dividing throat 
She wjutei-s, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more wdiei'e those stars light, 

‘That downwards fall at dead of night ) 

For in your eyes they set, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The phtenix biiihls her spicy nest ) 

Ftir urfto you at last she Hies, 

. And in your fragrant bosom dies.’ 

It only remains to mention, that there arc prefixed to these 
volumes two accurate lists of English poets, one chronological, 
and the other alphabetical, from 1230 to 1 050 ; and that (here is an 
Essay at the conclusion, in which the author’s opinion concerning 
the origin of language is condensed and recapitulated. 


Ak T. XL Ltffulricf concerning the Nature of a Metallic Substance^ 
latelij sold in London as a Ne\o Miial^ under the Title of Palladium, 
Ky Hichard Chcnevix, Esq. F. R. S. and M, H, I. A. From Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1803. Part IL 

\]^E consider this as a very excellent paper; and, since the 
^ ^ subject is not only curious in detail, but may lead to sc v eral 
important general views, we shall devote a few pages to such an 
accotint of Mr Chenevix’s in^juiries, as may introduce them to 
the acquaintance of our reajclers. . 

An advertisement was circulated last spring, describing the che- 
mical properties of U nohk called palladium^ or ntnv 

silver. Specimens of it were exposed to sale ; and no account 
whatever was given of the manner or the place in which d hey 
had been, ^procured. They had all undergone the operation of 
th"e flatting mill, and were formed into thin laminae. Nothing like 
an un wrought specimen, a bit of the ore, or a portion of its ma- 
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trix,‘was either described or exhibited. No person of scientific 
authority came forward to vouch for the account given of the 
singular* properties which this substance was said to possess ^ 
and' those properties were only uti folded as an advertisement of 
an article of commerce. All these circumstances contributed tt) 
involve the authenticity of the specimens in a great degree of 
ftiispicfon^ and to render it extremely probable that the substance 
exposed to sale as a new metal, xvas only a compound or other 
modification of known minerals, effected by artificial means. 
With a view to the deterhnnation of this point, Mr Chenevix 
nndcrlo<'k the coarse of experiments which forms the subject of 
the jiapcr nmv betorc iim. And, as he soon discovered, in 
tlie samples which he examined, properties extremely diiferent 
from those of the known metals, he was led to extend his in- 
quiries, tuid to prociilc, for this purpose, the whole of the speci- 
mens olTered to the public by the proprietor. In presenting our 
readers with an abstract of this irtA-esligation, we shall consider, 
Jirst^ the cxjKudments made upon the properties and habitudes of 
this doubtful substance ; these did not suffice to determine its 
precise nature, which was only discovered, by attempting to form 
a similar body from a union of simple substances. We shah, in 
the second place, consider the synthetical experiments. After 
having' by this process ascertained the component parts of palla- 
diunv, our author endeavoured to separate the compound body 
into il.‘i iugrediefits; These attempts to analyse the alloy will 
form tfie lust object of attention* 

1. '['he specific gravity of the specimens varied from J 0.972 
to 1J.4S2:' a heat much greater than that of melting gold was 
acquired to fuse them; and tfie specific gravity of the button was 
increased to J t.STJ . Sulphur makes it melt at a low temperr- 
turc, and forms with it a. very brittle sulphurate. Charcoal ap- 
j)ears to have no sbrf of affinity, with palladium. This substance, 
when polished, resembles platina very nearly ; when melted, it 
assumes the appearance of crystailixation, and is extremely mal- 
leable. 

The alloy of palladium with equal parts of silver, had a lower 
specific gravity than palladium itself: the alloy with platina had 
u much greater .specific gravity; the alloys with lead and bismuth 
bore a striking resemblance to each other new circumstance, 
our readers wfill^emark^ in the analogy formerly pointed out be- 
tween tfiose two metals by Wtr Hatchett. (No. Vl. p. 454.) 

Tljo alkalies (ict weakly on p^ladiunr, with the assistance of 
atmospherical aiiv The mineral acids act much more violently, 
purticiihirly the nitric and muriatic, and most of all the nitro- 
luuriatic acidv, UTth ail these solvents it forms a red liquor, 

from 
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from which it is precipitated iu the form of an orange-colourccl 
powder, by alkalies, earths, and ail the metals except gold, silver, 
and platiiia. 

Notwithstanding the analogy of many of the properties of pal- 
ladium lo those of platiua, yet, in several respects, the above ex- 
periments were entirely irreconcileable with the known habi- 
tudes either of that substance, or of gold or silver. Some other 
tests which our author applied, rendered it ecpially improbable 
that either lead, copper, or mercury, should have contributed lo 
the formation of this singular body. Above all, the specilic gra- 
vity of palladium and its habitudes, both with the acids and with 
respect to the other tlietals, were such as could never have been 
expected from the known properties cither of platina cr mer- 
cury, and yet our author fotind, rather by a casual experiment 
than by the result of the trials above aualysecl, that those two me- 
tals might be so united ns to form a compound in which the most ob- 
vious properties of each v/ere cnfively concealed, and new proper- 
ties exhibited, exactly corresponding with those of palladium. 

11. When a solution of platina is made by nitro-murialic achl, 
and red oxide of mercury made by nitric acid is added to the 
former solution until it is saMiratcd ; and when the wdiole mixture 
Is lievited with green sulphate of iron : a copious precipitate of nic- 
tallic powder is formed, which is with dilTieulty fusible into a 
button, which readily melts when sulphur is added, is soluble in 
nitric acid, has a spccihc gravity of 13,2, and is entirely similar 
{() palladium. This alloy contains about one part of mercury 
u!!d two of platina. 

If in this experiment there be substituted for siilphrilc of iron, 
citlier iron, /dne, or phosphate of ammonia, no palladium is pro- 
duced ; nor can platina and mercury be united so as to form pal- 
ladium, either by direct trituration and digestion, or by mixture 
of their solutions in acids, or by exposing the two bodies toge- 
ther to violent degrees of heat, or by passing the vapours of the 
(»ne over the other in a state of intense fusion, or by exhibiting 
ilic metals to each other under the action of the most powerful 
galvanic pile. By two methods besides the one first a‘:.certainecl, 
palladium may be formed ; sulphurated hydrogen gas may be 
passed through the mixed solution of platina and mercury; or the 
precipitate of platina by ammonia, from its solution in nitro- 
miiriatic acid, may be tritui'ated with mercury, and then exposed 
lo a violent heat. The success of both these methods, however, 
is extremely uncertaifi ; and the union of the metals in every way, 
except the process of reduction by sulphate of iron, seems to de- 
pend upon so great a number of unknown circumstances, that tbe 
cfjjcrutioii may fairly be considered as one of the most capricious 
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in chemisti:^. ' We are, however, warranted in concluding, that 
var ious allots of mercury and platina may be formed, which da 
noi possess the distinguishing properties of palladium. To unite 
the two metals so as to increase the fusibility and diminish the 
speciHc gravity of the pla Jna, is by no means diftfcult ; But the 
compound does not acquire the characteristic qualities of palla- 
dium until a muclV greater proportion of the mercury has been 
combined ; and its solubility in nitric acid only takes place when 
the specific gravity has been reduced to 12 or f2.5. 

HI. It is singular with what force the component parts of 
palladium are united, notwithstanding their, re'pugnance to enter 
into combination* All the experiments wmcli our author made 
with a view to analyse this substance, completely failed. He 
tried the converse of, all his synthetical operations without ei- 
feet* He exj[>osed palladium to .a violent heat ; subjected it to 
cupellatiott ; burnt it both in oxygen gas and by means of the 
galvanic pile, without the slightest tendency to separation being 
evinced by the component parts. When it was burnt, a thick 
white smoke‘ arose, which, on being collected, was found to 
consist of palladium, entirely unaffected by the operation . These 
experiment^ were tried not only upon the specimens exposed to 
sale, but upon the substance produced by our author’s experi- 
ments j and, what is not a little remarkable, it was found as im- 
possible to decon^ose the imperfect kind of palladium, formed 
by a slight unibUlof platina and mercury, as to separate these, 
two metali^ from the union of wrhich they are susceptible In the 
largest proportions *, 

Mr Chenevix concludes bis^paper with some experiments upon 
the mutual affinities of metals, , and, the affinities of platina with 
acids. The former class of eitiJeriments is not very interesting: 
in the latter, it is ascertained tliat sulphuric acid has a strongei* 
affinity for platina than muriatic acid ; from whence our author 
infers, that the opinion is fi^acious which accounts for the solu- 
tion of platina In nitro-inuriatic acid, upon tht?, supposition that 
the muriatic^acid assists* ttie process in the same manner as sul** 
ph^ric add aids tjte deconipositioii of water by iron^ One argu- 
ment, Whiob he omits to ^addue« this may be drawn 

from the ojpihfoiiMoW uhWersi^dly che- 

mists, that, m th^ nitlfo-muriatic acid,^ neither of the component 
acids exists entire, ai the 'sulphuric add exists in its mixture with 
water 5 hut that^ in a new acid, with* a separate radical, is 
formed by the 6 f the other two* 

Mr Chdievtx has in thlsyas in all his other papers, needlessly 
exposed himself to criticism, both by the affiectation of his no- 
menclature, and by the introductiou if general reflections ; a dc- 
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partment of writing in which he does not very eminently excel. 
Wc are at a loss to perceive the necessity of rejecting the terms 
oxygenate and oxidate^ for oxygenme and oxidi%c^ with their clum- 
sy derivatives, oxygcnmcmefit anej tix%di%em^nt^ Concentrate (for 
coticentrated') „we are inclined to rank among errors in grammar^ 
rather than neologisms. SoUdiJication a 'word which w'e ap- 
prehend owes its being to Mr Chenevix ; and it is rather unac- 
countable how so scrupulous a nomenclator should retain the old 
barbarous term eitinabar. We are happy to observe, however, 
that he has overcome his antipathy to the term oxidc^ founded, if 
we rightly remember, on the notion that this word is apt to be 
confounded with ox^-hlfdc^ And, whatever objections our author’s 
scientific phraseology may be liable to, we would infinitely rather 
have him coin as many new words, or revive as many obsolete 
ones as he pleases, than continue his formciT practice of stopping 
perpetually to introduce a dissertation upon the propriety of his 
langiiagjKJ. 

Wilii respect to his general, obsert^ations, the following extract 
may perhaps justify our inability to applaud his talent for this 
si)ecies of writing. 

‘ If a theory is sometimes usefid as a standard to which we may re- 
fer our kliowledge, it is at other times prejudicial, by creating an at- 
tachment ill our minds to preconceived ideas, which have been adniiUcd, 
without inquiring whether from truth or iroin convenience. Wc easily 
correct our judgment as to facts 5 and the evidenc^jgf experiment is e- 
cjuallv conrincing to all persons. . But theories not* adnuttlng of malhe 
maiical demonstration, and being but the interpretation of a series of 
facts, arc the creatures of opinion, and are governed by the various iin 
jU'cssions made upon individual. Nature laughs at our specula- 

tions ) and though from time to time we receive such 'ivarnings as should 
aw aken us to a due sense of our limited knowledge, ive are presented 
with an ample compensation in the extension of our views, and a nearer 
approach to immutable truth,’ p. 317. 

The two most remarkable circumstances in the constitution of 
palladium, for the knowledge of which the scientific world is in- 
debted to Mr Chenevix, are the peculiarity of the properties that 
distinguish it from ev'-ery other metal, and the impossibility of de- 
compourrdingvit by any kniwn process. He has insisted a good 
deal upon the singularity of <|ualities differing so widely from 
those of mercuipy and platina j but we acknowledge ourselves 
unable to perceive any thing peculiar in this difference* It is 
one of the most genet^ laws of elective attraction, that the com- 
poubd body possesses properties entirely different from the in- 
gredients by the union of which^it ia formed. Nothing surely 
can less resemble sulphuric acid, than sulphate of soda ; nor 
can any bodies exhibit less similarity than water or v steam, and 
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the two ^ases which compose it. The effects produced by a 
variation in the proportions of the constituent parts of palla- 
dium, are not to be compared with the changes produced by 
varying the proportions of the two gases which compose the at- 
mosphere ; no amalgam or alloy of mercury and platina differs 
so es^euti^ly from palladium as atmospherical air differs from 
nitrous gas and nitric acid. The constitution of the vcgetabic 
oils and aldohol, and of the different vegetable acids, affords 
v^arious other instances of a mitcb greater' dissimilarity betwet u 
compound bodies and their component parts, and of a much 
greater diversity produced by changing the relative proportions 
of the ingredients, than any which the experiments of Mr Clu - 
hevix have exhibited in the case of the metals.. 

We must therefore confine our acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of these experiments to the circumstance of a metuH’u 
substance biCiug presented by them, entirely different from everv 
other j and though evidently a compound, yet incapable of di- 
rect analysis by aiiy known process. The indtspiituble certain- 
ty of this fact may teach us to regard with Jess contempt th'^- 
great object of the earlier chemical experimentalists ; and, wit]>- 
out diminishing our just reprobation of the unphilosophical spi- 
rit in which their inquiries were conducted, may incline us to 
believe in the possibility of those transmutations, the pursuit of 
which has covered with ridicule every thing that bears the name 
of alchemy. , 


Art. XII. Discourses on Theological and Lhcrar^ Suhieds : By tl-.c 
late Rev. Archibald Arthur, M-. A, Profosor of Moird Plnlosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. With an y/ccjunt of Pi.r/n //A-w 
iff his Life and Chgracter : By William Richrwdsvjn, M, A. Proit* - 
^sor <jf T1 umanity in the Uniyersity of Gl'isgow, ai Uw 

University Frets : Printed by J. St ’J. Sciiiugeour. Longnnu Sc 
Rees, London. 3 SOM. 

TN an advertisement prefixed to this wmrk, wc arc informed by 
the Icaimed editor, that the ‘ following Discourses were not 
intended by their author to be published as tlu'y liow appear. 
With the exception of three or four, none of tiiem ever seem 
to have been written over by him twice. The libex'ty taken in 
oTerlng them to the public, was from the wish entertained by 
his near relations, of preserving and doing honour to his me- 
mory ; which they thought could be done, even though^, the 
w^orks to be published were as imperfect as has now been men- 
tioned.* Such an intimation as this would necessarily preclude 
much of the severity of criticism, even if the Discourses to which 
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it relates were really less valuahle than wc lievc found them ; 
hut as many of them possess consideral>1e n'lerit, we are sensihic 
of the benefit which liis relations and the edilor have con fen ed 
on the public by printing them^. such as the)^ are. Before pro- 
ceeding to the work itself, we shall notice a few particulais hi 
the account of the auihor’sdifc and character^ which the cdit<n" 
has subjoined in the form of an Appendix. 

‘ His iV.ilier (we are irhaiTJcd) was a coi'i^idtrablc farnicr in henfio - 
shlic y and his par<|f)is, bring persons of gieat wot\h, and having scch -i 
corisideuible degree of knowledge as is not uniisnal aujcng rcbpcctublc 
fanners in hcodand, were ca| able, while teaching tl*cir son to read 
I'lnglisli, of imparting to liim other useful information j and ol analvC’. - 
ing hi the tender mind of the child, those afl’ccticus, and that sense 
duty, which might afterwards he required of him in dischargiv.g llic im- 
I’fniinit funclions of maTilu>od.’ p. 4h3, 404. 

Ailcr passing some years at a grammar school in Paisley^ ho 
was r'ciTioved, m his foaneenth ycai^ to the University of Glas- 
gow' ; the scene 'of his future labours. Here his abilities soon 
at tnicied the notice of Mr Moorhead and Dr Moor, the teachers 
of the Latin and Greek languages at that time ; men (says Mr 
Richardson) iioL moi*c eminent for their taste and erudition, 
than for their goodness of lieart and attachment to early merit.’ 
As he made choice of the clerical profession (wc are told), that, 
’* he applied, with greal diligence to that course of philosophical 
stady^ w'hich is held necessary to the know ledgj^f theology, and 
the duties of a cleigyman,’ This we certainly find no dilllculty 
in believing ; but wc must suspect the partiality of friendsliip, 
whcMi Mr Richardson proceeds to transform Mr Arthur into u 
kind of Sir LaMc Newton, telling V5> that the 

— • capacity of nilnd enlarging iisclf in the course cif 
cAcrtion, became bo ^;real, that in his riper years no discovery in scienLO 
wa'i loo extensive, or loo vast for his comprehension. Along with ihl^, 
hi:> habits' of prufourd and accurate thinking discovered tlK‘msel\es bv 
the surprisiiig f;n ifty with which he ivas able to apprthmd iLe nu.st 
abslru.^c and clidivult subjects of philosophical and abstract inquiry. Nor 
V as there any dhquisilion so intricate, as that his acuteness' peisja- 
ciilty could not uniavel and unfold its perplexities. Nov »^ere his la- 
lenis for cMcnsive conqn'ehendon, and the ready conceplinn of scieuiil’c 
kno’vledgc, confined to any one department.’ p. 4‘n, 

The fact which follows tbi;? splendid encomium is, however, 
a proof that he was a man of. uncommon and various acquire- 
m(?nts: ‘ Both before and^after his appointment to a professot- 
ship, he lectured, when occasion required, in logic, botany, and 
humanity and, ‘ during the necessary absence of the Profess' r 
of Church History, he lectured for a whole session of Codcr c, in 
that department,’ with Verj* great reputalion. 

Soon 
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Soon after obtaining his license ftoxn the Presbytery, he was 
appokited chaplain to the University of Glasgow, and was much 
esteemed a$ a preacfter. He became likewise librarian to the 
University, gave general 'satisfaction to that learned* body, 
by making a most distinct catalogue of the books contained in 
the eoUeg^liteary. His merit as a preacher had already qb-^ 
tained for hlni an additional appointment, in being made assistant 
to Dr'Qraig, a clergyman of g^eat eminence in Glasgow ; and 
be was soon about to receive a still more conspicuous mcirk of 
the value in which his attaifeumcnts were held by men of dtscern- 
mebt, in being recommended by Dr Reid to, the University as « 
fit pernon to assist and succeed him in the honourable capacity 
oF Professor of Moral Philosophy* While he was yet but little 
known to that judicious philosopher, he, preached a sermon in 
his hearing, of so much merit, that, at the conclusion, Dr Rej<l 
whispered to one of his brethren, ^ This is a very sensible fel- 
low’, and, in my opinion, would make a good professor of mo- 
TsilsF Dr Reid lived fifteen years after Mr Arthur was nomi- 
nated to this appointment ; and the latter enjoyed it only one 
year after the death of the former. Some specimens of his abi- 
lity as a professor aru now given to the public in the first part oi 
the following Discourses. # 

In his motal character, Mr Arthur appears to have been 
amiable and benevolent, steady in his purposes, and friendly to 
the good order and peace of society* His greatest peculiarity 
was 

— ‘ an invincible* bashfulness, of whith the habit continued m clog 
Ins manner, or impede his exertions, during the whole course ot his life 
and W'hich centxibuted, perhaps, to promote, or to confirm a but 

ungainly hesitation in his S}K*ech nroni, ivldch he was never, but very 
seldom, ov occasionally released. On some occasions, however, when he 
■ arrived at manhood, and in course of his life, he expeijenccd 

such Tielease. There were Kuninous inpments, which his friends can 
never forget, when, the ease ojF intimacy, and the hilarity of social en- 
joy ihent, unbarred bis utterance, and gave vent to a torrent of most im- 
pressive elpcutiph, rich in science, abounding with informalicn, and iiow- 
ing in a stream of cor.^t, ^et. spirited diction; of which the effect 
seemed to be so much the mote powerful, that its commencements were 
so reluctant.' \p. 4fl!;5. 

He died in iV&if. ■ And here 'ntdst biographers would have 
stopped ; but the learned Ptofesson has made' an effort to asto- 
nish us, by concltidin^. Jiis nainratiwe with a laboUm^ 
rile imitation of that isplendkl passage ip Tacitus's Life of Agri- 
cofe, in wlikd^ the Rotdan historian c:sLpresse assurance that 
A^ricolu, though dead, still enjoys a perpetuity of existence 
of happiness! We certainly sate not at all incliiie<i to 

doubt 
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doubt that Mr Arthur has received the reward of liis virtues ; 
but wc cannot help thinking that the learned biographer has 
thrown a degree of ridicule both upon his friend, and on a very 
important doctrine, by his adected and strained manner of ex- 
pressing himself on the subject. For .instance, he must quote 
Milton, and tell us, ‘ sunk though he be — so sinks tlie day- 
star in the ocean-bed,’ Stc. If Mr Richardson think it abso- 
lutely necessary to quote poetry, and to turn his friend into a 
star, we would recommend a line of Virgil as considerably more 
appropriate — 

‘ AjU-'ruRUM, pluvia^que Hyadus, gemmosqne Triones,’ 

If will be a relief to our readers to turn from this instance of 
fahetio,^ to the sound and plain sense displayed in Mr Arthur’s 
own compositions. He is very far from ever being perversely or 
absurdly eloquent ; and, indeed, if there be any defect in his 
style, it is, that his simplicity approaches to tameness. 

The Discourses are divided into two parts ; the first of which 
comprehends Theological, and the second Literary Discourses. 
The first are a specimen of Mr Arthur’s Lectures ; the second 
were cbiefiy read in a literary society of which be was a mem- 
ber. The subjects of the Theological Discourses are as follows': 
p. On the argument for the exislcnce of God, from the appear- 
ances of design in the universe : Observations by Mr Hume, 

on the existence of God, considered : 3. The goodness of God 
defended from the objections of Mr Hume ^ 4. On the justice and 
moral government of God : 5. Of evils and their causes, and of 
the systems respecting them. 

It cannot be supposed that we should enter into a minute 
analysis of the different reasonings toiltained in these Discourses. 
TIic subject precludes any thing like novelty; and very probably 
all the reasonings which Mr Arthur has advanced on these first 
principles of religion may be found in the writings of those 
distinguished men who preceded him in the sarhe walk. ^V’^e may 
however affirm, that he has always treated his subject with preci- 
sion and clearness; and is both very caTuiid to the acute adversary 
whom he opposes, and very successful in wielding those weapons 
which Dr Reid h^ put into his^iands. In the first Discourse, 
for instance, after stating, aslscoijimonly done, the evident marks 
of design in the universe^ fit: places upon its true foundation the 
inference which wc draw, that these must necessarily have been 
produced by inl<?lHgence or a designing cause. 

‘ 'Jbese judgments whichjgwe form concerning Causes, from observin^r 
ibeir Effects, must be fbunded upon an original principle in our consli- 
tulion. They arc universal, and yet nobody assigns a reason for ll;^*rn. 
They are evidently not conckisions from reasoning. It is iinpossiblf to 

pcint 
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puiDt out any intermediate steps by which they are proved ; and nobody 
has attempted it* No man can give any argument by which it can be 
slicwn, that a jnathelnalical figure must be the work of an intelligent 
being, and could not be the w!^ork of a fowl or of a quadruped. We 
judge indeed in this manner, but we can assign no reasdin for oiir judg- 
ment atw Mt'lP than we c:ui assign any reason why we judge that Iw^o 
and foui\ {V^either did we learn to judge in manner by 

experience* From experience wc'cau acquire knowledge only concern- 
ing contingent truth or matters of fact, which may be, or may not be, 
without ajiy absurdity. We can never, leani from experience any know- 
ledge corrcnuiig necessary truths which must be, and which it involves 
an^abaurdity to suppose not to be. We may leain from experience, 
bodies gravitate. This is not a necessary' truth ^ it is only contingent, 
ftnd depends on the will of the Creator^ and tf He had pleased, body 
might have had opposite properties, or might not have ■ exited, liut 
we cannot learn from experience, that the whole is equal to all its parts. 
'J'his is a necessary 1 ruth, and necessarily flows from the notions rye hove 
of a whole and of its parts. It must be trr.e j and it is impossible 
and involves absurdity, to think otherwise. Norv, our judgineuls con- 
cerning the connexion of ofiects end causes, are judgmentj. concerning 
necessary truths. We do not judge that the connexion mai/ t;ike place, 
bttt that it must take place* "l^hese judgments, therefore, are of such a 
nature,^ as experience cannot suggest,’ p. lo~l7. ^ 

'Hie principles stated in this quotation arc afterwards applied 
very successfully to the confutation of Mr Hume ; and although 
we refrain from entering ^^ftiore minutely into this speculation, 
we will not hesitate to recommend to the attention of our 
readers, particularly those who may have been perplexed by Mr 
Hume’s ingenuity, these Discourses of Mr Arthur, who has col- 
lected into one point of view»all the scattered reasonings of Dr 
Reid on the subject, and illustrated every position with familiar 
and striking instances. 

In the third Discourse, he defends the goodness of the Deity 
from the objections of the same able and sagacious disputant. 
He begins with stating, that the chief objections to tlic goodness 
of God arise from exaggerated and gloomy pictures of human 
misery. That such views ate far from being correct, he proves 
from several consideration.^. The following observations, we 
think well worthy attention. 

‘ If we were to refer fhe matte? to every man’s determination, and if 
every maifwere to clcH^re honestly what he had felt, the delenninalion u f 
the question, with respect to human happiness, might be reduced to a very 
n arrows compass. There is no man who has not spent maiiy more clays 
of happiness than of misery. Consider the situation of the gencraliiy 
of mankind, and think what cahf be added to their felicity. Almost the 
whole cf them wish for something more than they have. 'Hiis U n ;.p»n 
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to their exertion. But what they have In view is generaliy a trifle^ in 
compi^rison of what they already actually pobsess. if a man be provided 
with the necessaries of life, or be able to provide them by hi^ labour ^ 
it he enjoy tolerable health, and be conscious of no crime 5 he can;hardly 
i'cei much uneasiness, unless he be haunted by some of those phantoms of 
the imagination which men soinet'iines raise to disturb their own repose,’ 
)), n5, 6^. - , 

'i ne limitation of his doctrine in the following passage is 
btalcd, we think, with ^reat candour and moderation, 

‘ It God had so pleased, he could undoubtedly have rendered every 
being he hiis formed c<n-nplct£ly happy. He could have made them 

ir. capabic even of icndeiing themselves miserable : He could have made 
ihtin necessary, instead of voluntary agents ; and compelled t]jem to act 
in tile w'ay that would infallibly have produced felicity *, or he might 
have contrived things in such a manner, that they must have been happy 
in whatever way they acted. He has not ordered mailers in any such 
V' ay j and therefore we may be sure that he never itilended to do so. 
i.veiy thing is so cor.dutted, that his creatures* arise to greater aiui 
greater degrees of haj)piness, in consc^iuence of their own exertitm, and 
in consequence of the improvement which, by his appointment, follows 
from their exerlions. 1 lie more wise and the more virtuous they 
become, the more happy they are of consequence, Ii is evident, tlicrc- 
fore, 1 hough thp Deity intended to ccmmuuicale hapjpiness, and has 
done bO in the most liberal manner, yet this was not the only end which 
he had in view. His beneficence must 1^ considered. as^ connected with 
the other active principles of his naturdl He intended to make man 
happy ; but it was in a particular manner, which he knew would at hi' * 
contribute to the greatest general felicity of the species. If vre suppose 
benevolence, or the disposition to confer immediate or iniqualiticd hap- 
piness, to be the only principle of action in tlie J>ivine Mind, wc c an 
see no reason why there should be evil of any kind in the world at all ^ 
since, undoubtedly, his wisdom was sufficient to foresee it, and his power 
to prevent it. But since there is much more happiness than misery 
in the rvorld, we have suflicienf reason to conclude that he acted from 
benevolence, 'fhe presumption arising from this consideration evidently 

is, that he must have also had other principles of action besides bent\o- 
lence *, but whether subservient to it, upon the whole, or not, is not the* 
present question,’ p. 82, 8 3^, 

To Mr Hume’s ingenious argument against ascribing any 
higher degree of goodness to the, Deity than is displayed in his 
works, Mr Arthur ^tlso makes a very satisfactory ans\Yre^’ m the 
latter part of this discourse. 

In the fourth discourse, on the justice and moral government 
of God, wc meet with- some very elegant observatioxts on tl 10 
l^unishment which vice necessarily carries along with it. 

The i-emarks on a future state, with which the discourse con- 
cludes, appear to us to place the reasonableness of that doctiine 
in a vcj*y striking light, 

‘‘ Hie 
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* 'I he present ptan «>£ tVft i>ivme Go^^ernnient renders this expecta^ 
tion more strong and belter fotindied^ than Jl would have been upon any 
other isuppesitiop. , (here hail been no tendency in virtue to produce 
happine^i^i nor, 4 DL to produce masery at present, we c<?uld not have 
had any ceitai^iy that there is. a moral administration established j and^ 

course of :things, /and seeing dial virtue and 
h;ippll|BB?w^e, perfectly disunited, we would have been|jte, from aua- 
to c<»^clade, fhat they W'ouM always be di»un?t(?d,%id that tliere 
. would he no s;tate of retribution* ^ Perceiving no reason to believe that 
G*.id is just, we could not, mi such a suppp^tion, be led to conclude, 
limt he would some time or oth^r act as a just and impartial judge, if, 
mi the contrary, ^ virtue, had bifecn aiw^ay« hilly and invaiiahlv rewarded 
in this state of ihmgs^ 4tid vice, iti hke manner, fujly and invariably 
punished *, if happiness and virti^e, vice and misery, had been uniformly 
united, -and mvet bceft s^arated •, we might have been much more un- 
^jrlam pf a future than w.e are at present. Such a state would 
be a pefifetd i^tate, ahd>ye, could perceive no end that could be served by 
aay alteration lti4U, If men, ^refore, died \mder such a dispensation ; 
'ir, in other words, ^ went put of that stale we might be apt to think 
they had^iHy received their reward, ^apd ivere never more to exist. 

* Thetc^ is, hoW'Cver, another view of the matter, even upon this sup- 

position, that would still leave -the question in suspense j for if God be 
good and just, it qnunot be believed, that te would exterminate from 
cxisience, tliose ivbdm he had already countenanced and i»cv/arded : And 
therefore, wif took them Way from their, present condition, it must , 
be to ansv^r 'lioAi good cnds 4 ^theth j and sihee they were happy here, 
tlie only end he cbtild have in -view, would be to render them still hap- ^ 
pier iu aniJther state/ The government, however, that is in fact esta- 
blished, in which we^ee clear and manifest tna.rksof amoral administra- 
tion of justice and equity, but iTjJettnlxed wHIth cenairt irregularities and 
exceptions, furnishes us with, fin sirgum^i in favour of a future stale of 
existence, \mddi moie oomdncmgthap dny thaV'Could be suggested by 
ail administration appareiTtly'rpfH'c .pejjf^et ^nd impartid. It leads us to 
consider ourselves as only- in o/ omr existence, in a state 

of trial and of discipline 5 anddt liecessatHy directs our views to another 
ccnnected wdth. and fpuaded'^pon whiph will be a; state of final re- 
trihutich•^' , , / '; ' 

We have alyeatfygiven so many quotations from thesediscourses, 
that we are ai&rafd to entqf oh the ^ of eviU and their causes^ 
and of the should be tempted 

to swell tbk beyc^ \^e shall 

therefori^leaye the ofi theofogyH, with once more assuring, 

our readers;, that if they ar^ iuclWed to^ventare, into thesce arduous 
pathsi they cannot ebspjr entrust to the conduct of a 

safer or more intejligenf guide than. Mn Arthur^ 

Mr/Arthur’s first di^cohrse, in the cif the work, is 

^ oUx^ialities of inanimate objei6tSi> Which excite agreeable sensa* 
tio-tis.’ He observes that there ar^ varieties in these sensations. 

, 4 A 
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^ X genlle iloAvlng vivulet, and an {mpetinyas torrent, do not 
Iv, in ^ame txmmcr* The mijid 5$ dispo*$cd to tranquillity by 
one, and roused and agitated by the other. 'I'he dhtiuction between 
th^; seui^ations occasioned by sublime and by beautiful objects, is univer- 
sally knmvn. The characters of these .sentiments are exceedingly dif- 
ferent. The Sensation of beauty is gay and enlivening. Tlji, , sensation 
of sublimity i|||iOletnn and elevating*.* p. 1B4, 1^5. 

The sentiments of meix^ however, are not always uniform, in 
these respects : Some men have emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
from perceptions whioh do not occasion these feelings in or hers ; 
but noUvitUstanding such diversities, there is a regularity in these 
sentiments, on the whole, which is a proof that they are not 
founded ou caprice. 

* When men are placed in situations in which their passions arc alto- 
gether uninterested, ^they discover little variety in their judgxueuts con- 
ct-rning l)eauty and sublimity. ^J1ie rainbow and the morning sky liave 
called forth the same sejisatioiiJi in all ages : The parterre of modern times 
exhibits the same dowers that were cultivated by former generations : 
'J'he forms of humtm benut^.*’ which charmed the remote ages of auti<|ui- 
ty, transmitted to future times by^ the art of the j^latuary,Mre still look 
cd upon as patten^s of excellence.’ p. 189. 

Mr Arthur endeavours to point out, in this discourse, the cir- 
cumstances in the col^our and ligure of external objects, wlfich 
occasion the sensation of beauty. Most of our readers are pro- 
bably acquainted with the elegant thigiry of Atr Ali$0n, which ac- 
counts for ail our perceptions of sublimity or beauty in inaniuiale 
objects, from their habitual association with some simple ideas of 
emotion, and the consequent suggestion of something interesting 
to our selfish or sympathetic feelings. This theory, winch had 
been imperfectly anticipated by those who resolved the imprcssion> 
of beauty into a perception of utility, fitness, &c. had not been 
communicated to the public when Mr Arthur composed these dis- 
courses. He accordingly follows the footsteps of Hogarth, Hu- 
chesoii and Bitrke, in ascribing the emotions produced by beauti- 
ful objects 10 the direct agency of their external qualities, and 
applies himself to the enuhieration of those properties that appear 
to produce this efffect . Jn his opinion, the circumstances in ex- 
ternal objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, are ^ insen- 
sible connection’ and > quick succession* of shades in colour, ami 
parts ill figure, fie ilJualrates’tlus position from the example of 
the verdure of naturef. . \ ^ , 

* It Is equally removed froti ' the fierceness of the ted, and the lan- 
guor of the violet. T'be surfaces ou wiiicli it is usually seen, arc sinuolh 
and glossy. Hence the dilFcreut lights exhibit upon theiji all the shridt s 
of tl)is colour, from, that which approaches the blue to that width join-, 
the yellow, inseiuibly cntin^tcd ivith one another. At the same dm;-. 
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BO one shade occupies so l»tge a space as to be contemplated by itself, 
separately from the shades conuecied witli iu I'hese two circumstauces 
i‘j(i insensible comifcxion, and quick succession among the difierent shades, 
ftccm to be the cause that this colour upon vegetables is so highly agree- 
able, as all acknowledge it to be. By means of the insensible and un- 
interrupted connexion wliich subsists among the clilTerent shades, it as- 
«tuues:’ihc appearance «»f a regular whplc, and (tilers th^||toind with the 
gualest facility, 'Ihe quickticss of the succession occalons the gaiety 
of the sensation. .\Mien the i^ntud broods over a single thought, it is 
in a solemn sUfej but when a variety of objects, so united as nut to 
embarrass it, are presented before it, it is gay and cheerful. Similar 
obj.ei vHtiou$ may be made on all the other beautiful colours.’ p. tDl, 
1P:2. ' ‘ ^ ' 

Similar observation he applies to figure ; and those on Mr 
IlogartVs line o£ beauty appear to be just and ingenious. He 
then proce«:ds to show, in opposition to Mr Burkc^ that angular 
figures are tyequcutly beautiful^ although lie admits that a square 
is less beautiful than a circle. , » 

‘ The parth of which it is composed arc connected, as belonging to 
a. whole ; but' they are large anti fetv, and do not follow^ one another in 
quick succession. 'J lic sensation, therefore, has little gaiety,’ p. JP5. 

‘ To render his opinions more precise, he tells us, tlmt forming 
our conceptions of beauty, it is proper to throw out of consider- 
ation every ’thing except colour ^ca^Jlgure ; and that though uti- 
lity, or oth<^ cousideratipi^ may render the sight of an object 
agreeable or desirable, it it always easy tp distinguish this sort 
of aficction from that which is produced directly by its beauty. 
Beauty, he concludes, is not the common name of .every thing 
which excites agreeable sensations : ^ it' is 'property of colour and 
figure alone, and belongs to nothing else, in a proper sense.’ 

Now, even if we could pass over the fundamental error of this 
theory, it appears to us that it is evidently liable to the charge of 
inconsistency. Beauty, accordiug.to -Mr Arthur’s own hypothe- 
sis, is npt perceived immediately by any organ or faculty of the 
mind, it results merely from the excitation of lively and various 
ideas, j^uggesled by the rapid succession of connected parts in a 
beautiful object \ be the case, every thing else that ex- 

cites a rapid ^aod bvely succession of ideas should be denominated 
beautiful Jis ,thc alterations of colour and figure y and if it 

be undcn^abfy mapy external objects do))iUggcst a va- 
riety of UveljideaSf^ no connexion with colour or form, 
it seems ailtogethei: piiirei^sonaWe to deny that tbeir beauty is in- 
creased or occasioned bjt these, associations^ Xbe beauty of any 
object^ lu^ording to Mr Atthhr^^ of it, consists in its 

power of exciting lively i<iea$ ^ and it i$ evident that he has given 
a defective account of the causes tbeircbeauty, if such ideas 

-- ’■ "" may 
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may be excited, as they indubitably may, by other qualities than 
the sliape and the colour. 

Ill the two following discourses, however, Mr Arthur proceeds 
to accommodate the. theories of Mr Burke and Dr Hutcheson^ 
concerning beauty, to his own ; and he certainly points out, with 
great acutenegs, what is erroneous in their opinions ; and shews 
that, in as fJ|pas they arc correct, they coincide very much with 
those W’hich he had previously asserted. Our limits will not now 
permit us to enter into an investigation of our anithor’s doctrines 
in the subsequent essays. We add the following judicious obser- 
vations upon the alleged influence of custom in matters of taste. 

* Suppose a man to have spent the whole of his life in a village, in 
which there is only one elegant house, and all the rest are mean cot- 
tages ; will not this person pi*onounce that house the most beautiful in the 
%'iiiitgc ^ On what does he found his judgment ? It is, no doubi, the 
most rare form of a house he has ever scen^ but surely it is not also tlie 
most common, for all the other houses in the village resemble one ano- 
ther more than they resemble it. Let a mati who has visited all the ca- 
thedrals in the kingdom, be brought to St Paul’s, it will appear to 
unlike any of those wliich he hud formerly visited. All those great 
buildings which he had been examining, were built in the form of a 
cross, and in the Gothic style of architecture : All of them had a 
considerable i\; semblance to one another. He now bcholcb a building of 
a very different kind ; but it will not, on that account, appear to him 
deformed or monstrous. He will certai^' admire it as a^ioble piece of 
architecture. — Is there a child who docs not prefer a smooth surface to 
a rough one j and a regular figure, in w hich ail the parts are connected 
v\ilh one another, to an unformed and unconnected mass ? The long 
arclied neck of the swan is singular among birds, and the branching ant- 
lers of the stag among beasts \ but the)f are not upon this account reck- 
oned ugly or monstrous : On the contrary, all acknowledge that they 
are beautiful.’ p. 332-3. 

‘ It is readily acknowledged, that agreeable sensations are derived 
from an attention to the laws of custom and fashion. These, how^- 
ever, ought to be distinguished from those pleasures of taste which are 
derived from what is really beautiful Or grand in the works of nature or 
of art. In all probability, it has principally been owing to a neglect of 
this impoitant distinction, that the principles of taste have sometimes 
been represented as arbitrary and capricious. F.very thing which en- 
tirely depends upon custom, is certainly capricious. But there are ma- 
ny agreeable objeet| that have cemtinuea throughout all ages to- be agree- 
able, ' Fashion may sometimes opj,<se the natural principles of beauty 
and elegance *, but whtteever it does so, it cannot be very lasting. The 
love of grace and elegauce'muat at iasj; prevail, though it should be after 
a tedious struggle. The fashion in gardening, and in building, is no\v 
more suitable to nature tjhaU tt formerly was j andi in all probability, it 
xrill last much longei^thaii those fashioira ^hfch immediately preceded it* 
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mi iiit4- 

4* very fi:«rfo\>fta mlW. tjney wilt ^ ad4 much 
to^ tba ef the they wiil at wet aseist the 

the etioulei^: jj^an4 writing, tjiey are 

^uinW pi a ei^pepc^ or^ to 'tl^ cei^po$iti 0 ne which generally 
TMi4^ review* eihwanc? for a few Scoticisms^ 

^ieh tW tearoed e^y.tor might haye wen upcm him to correct, 
Withoii^, ^y ipu ol ahnamg the tru^ reposed in him, the lan- 
gnf gp i% ipk goOfemL pure, ehas^ and uara^ffected ^ althougli, as 
wct have a&eajd^ hiat^ hordering too frequently oo feebkziess 

mi tmiivm^ 

llaytng said thi% Wc think we have said emug^ » and are not 
fpnscioua^ pS lying under sxw obligation to proniu&e immortality 
1^«the{bO as Richardson appears mclined to do in 

Gonetnds^ paragraph of his biographical sketch* Speaking 
of Sir Atthura* relations, he says, 

* They have ihm erected a monument to his ra^ory, moie perma- 
Uenty and more fiatMactory, than any that could have been executed by 
tte cldssd peticsL 1 hese must perish j but this will endure : 

rniiy it dteiryPliality does n<^ deceive thei% wiU transmit to posteri^ 
fy the portiwlufe and Hkeness, not of a frail and perishing body, but 
of a fami aetuated by the be^ pidiidpleS) and endowed with superior 
p0Wer«i^ ^ p* ill, 

Thiis ia no Acmht very fincK,^although not qwitc equal to the pat- 
tern passage in Theilus J lrttt'’we suspect there is more eloquence 
ia it than the oednrion required. Indeed, that immortality w^hich 
fnihors and their friends are so fond of predicting, is a poor busi- 

X at the bc^ ind the frequent failure of the prophecy gives 
air to its repetition. It will be enough u the Author 
succeed in. edifykg tJm present g^meration. 
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pmit and of vindicating tho reputation of 

the author t^m Wiain oha^gea of mal-praptice aad mismanage** 
ifient^ VfU<M prefertad^^amst lutn while physician to the 
hospital of ih« th the iale of Wight. For tlie ere* 

dit^ howav^T of dta writai:^ (whose fornaer wprfes not entirely 
unkhoWlh ^ and for tW ho^tm of the medical l^rofession^ 
we coxijd wi$Jbed that k had not appeared | for vre do - not 
recollect to have ever Waded through so great a mass of matter^ 
with so little pleasure or iiist^ctton \ and nothing but the ex-- 
tremc importance of the subject^ and the dangerous tendency of 
many of the doctrines inculcated in the present volund^ could 
have led us tO offer any animadversions upon it« 

In the observations contained in the First Fart^ concerning the 
bad eCects that result from the various tod deficient education 
of regimodital surgeons^ the improper management of hospitals^ 
and tins necessity of a reform of these abuses^ We find no-* 
thing which discovers much profound reflection of laborious 
research, or Which can be ranked above common-place re- 
mark. To obviate the fiist of these evils, Dr Jackson, in 
imitation of some former projectors, suggests the propriety of 
insrituting a Medical School, for the education of military sUf- 

f eoits , and, as the recruits assembled at the Axmy^D^Qt in the 
sle of Wight reejuire a medical establishment,, he thinks this 
school may pe very conveniently placed there. '3?ho pupils ad- 
milted into the seminary must be of Ae age of twenty to twenty- 
three years, possessed of a liberal and classic^ education, apd all 
the information necessary for the exercise of theii profession in 
civil life, wtUi uneq[uivo^ testimonies of a good moral conduct. 
After remaining for the space of tWelve months in this institu-* 
tioti, and acquirings under the guidance of an able teacher, a 
thorough knowledge of the diseases most incident to armies in 
dtflerent cUmatea and in diiFerent situations, and a sufficient ac- 
qisaintatiee with the management of boapitals, they may be con- 
sidered as quralified to become candidates for the commissions of 
assistant sorgeons in regiments of the Ime. To the general plan 
of this eWafalistoent, We have littld’ to object y but we sboald 
be inclined fo opptm its foundatios, on ih€ same principk tbto 
Dr Jaeksou ha$ the: regik|^Oto of the Medidid Botod 

restricting tbt^^v4|tcdmdiit of army aufgeon^ via* that it would 
be ^ itidividuak fpeto utt 

posalbiBty^ ill m^itodiedl depurtmmt of the 

merely b^uto tb^lsad tot goae Ihroug^ a stated, though, per* 
haps, not uecestiWy ^ toueathm. Indeud, we are at some 
loss fo etojecture Whkb lud Bt Jackson to fix upon 

the isk of Wight 9^} m the proper place 

M a for 



'1^0 St Jaeksott^s &«. Aptil 

such It w tb« itt<*tives which *lilm to 

pt^m tW IM of it, u w4| m^Gl aH ouH- 



fte- jofe ^raoa' Cft^owea xm ^hfsarior ijtialifica- 

fer thc^c ol)S^i». Of fir «!»&& of tea- 

sooh^ oA tfij Ittbject, tho folKrwSog ^plOtatJ<ma%iay serve aa 
^cimena# 

* ^ An 9mf^ says Or l<3(ck$<ai^ in m Is^figaage^ ‘ is an ani- 

c«^33tstiiig^ of foaily parts or. insttomi^ms^ of liliStrent 
Agrees |Owar ao4 impoalipticc, k a gaoeral purpose, ih is ©rganiz- 
c4 iqwiit a comttton piitocSplI j it is bound togetber by a coimnon con- 
nOtddit; aw4kk|»ove4by^c<»iun6^ bat, though so organu- 

Ii4 so ?#d so iaot^e^ i® its artifeW arrangteioent, its diifer- 

^ f^4% whi^ are pcr^t k, Uiemselves tadmdualiy, arc wumated in- 
and^^m ob^kg their own Jaws of tootioi^ e^^posed to 



fee Uaost be awwwfical one , for health is object of hospital establish# 

’ ihCp|S|i aM thd concerns of health cannot be Supposed to be well under^ 
a|dc4* o)jtc^t by persons of the medical profession, and those of the most 
^jgkentS cW^-^The construction, therefore, of the medk^ machine^ 
to 1^ effective of its purposes, inuidt binge ap<nr a simple prm#» 
dWe ^ fetf de^ktion from simplicity leads td enor, or produces non- 

eiit/ p.m* 

V^diitnuting the arrangement of the foreign medical establish* 
with that of the British army, be observes, 

«^1phe Austrian hospital is icgulajr in its movement as the duty of 
the IsmHtary ps^k«d6 y and the efficie^y of the organiling principle me- 
^uiSk^tBy arrange! new materials ixi iheur proper places, without con- 
fiiridn, aiMi yritbovt kss ef p#ii. 

* STo wtiddi koWm'tt^ this regularity of operation ar^d unt* 
of /pludUcd aj^pW to be the grand and ftmdnmental 
dofeetritf &e s^dtm wUch |}r dackson so warmly recommends, 
^ the"*iftrongeait ar|iimcnts against the imit^ooof 

Imieh a «h0^ of pro^<lib#« ^In factv we ^ean eonceive no- 
th^ td^llh welfare f>i hk |klknt% thaai the 

„ m ifeettoa 

*1^ HiSIt; 11^ eomatiiuut' ef 
«8W{^ tMj^cnrolcOioiis, and 

till % 
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experience^ we believe^ will him, that they not aL 

ways so submiesiw and obedient but wftl often rise in mutiny,^ 
and dispute hi§ tsmst ^erempt©^ 4<?ri^aue. , 

The secomhi^W^n of the^^ ie b<j^|»ied with an 

count of the manageitnent of' the hosj^M ih^the Isk of Wight, 
under the superintendance of the authoir* From this narrative 
it appears, that Dr Jaokson, when he first became ^entrusted 
with the care of the sick in PackhurSt barracks, judged it neces- 
sary, or exj^dient, to delate tlie ^kn generally pursued 

in similar situations^ Hins he divided patients intodiiferent 
classes according to their particular complaints ; allotted to each 
class a separate ward ; and, when they recovered to a certain 
degree, removed them to apartments destined Solely for the re- 
ception of those in a eohvalescent state ; if they suffered a re- 
lapse, he" caused thexh to retface their steps to their former a- 
partments.-^These regulations, to a certain extent, seem not 
improper ; but we can by no means approve of the principle 
which led Dr Jackson to (ix the diet of all the patients in the 
same ward at the same general standard j for it must be obvious 
to every one the least conversant with disease, that appetite does 
not always keep equal pace with the other symptoms of sickness 
or recovery, and that it varies very much according to the mode 
of life and constitution of the patients Nor can we, after much 
serious consideration, discover the vs^st superiority of verbal in- 
structions to written orders, with regard to the duties of hospi- 
tal attendants. The following observations, connected with this 
subject, appear to border a little on the iudicrous^ 

* It is a duty of the medical chief to fan the sparks of affection ai? 
they shew themselves j to fobter them wfth care, till they assume a good 
and steady growth. The growth# even among soldiers and 
wives, is not reluctant, if ten<krly nprsed \ but it docs not thrive under 
harsh and rigorous treatment* The nurses and aUem^nts of the sick, 
who sensibility of ifeart, are cord^y engamvl in thdr duties, 

by bmng dpt^^denthdly treated, 90 as to be made, S some measure, a 
part of ni^dical fstablishinent* 1£ they possess confidence, their be* 
nevoknee is warmed 5 ^ they ftel an interest m^the kth of their charge j 
and participate aT^( the anxtetk«i a**d rij tjte j^eatums of the physician * 
P' , 

These ipopixivementa or ah^ratic^a ip hospital practice^ which 
Dr Was of having genwdl;^ introduced, did not, 

however^ apprubiuEon of*lhose t© whos^ cdniidhr- 

ation they were suhipitted* A qourideraUe mortality h^d taken 
place among the smdiers in the Isk of towards the end 

of the year X^o\ ^ add ©yp-witne'iilite^fr the mode of treat- 
ment followed 1)^ th^ thoughi it^hoit duty to lay an ac 

fount of it before who highly disap- 

proved 
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ptovt4 6f it, s£^!P9»i^'to 'H ICm; d«rilbe w|4 of the 
^Oopl aadM Ur^ eaw,' ^ It apptsm,* Ife^ «*serve Iji 

It feltei’ ftd^s^ ^ ^ Wat, * riSn^ Dr |«ri^soti*s 

^ W BostfiriA bjW'MijwMrent 

mi irnyUCh^^ 

feAno*!^ ligsrig oftibiTfri^lai' tu^tme&tatsi nsttW at deaths, 
{h&. jsT fa‘^1e litirt ittcfiitl)^ and* 91 nr ^ |2st two weeks), fre- 
rftieBt rrit^pses, and fedboS feedwJjsM, with «^4ri»Utetrd state of 


dlture« TbeM ettutns ctiited obot fw to ibt^ntntehd, that two 
pbTrielaits riio^d tie sent immeatately te riir Jslfi ofWifeht.’ 

Td)ni^^tilh|self fetito. fhese idlei^tiQifts,^ Jhckscat endea- 
yoiffS to rib#, that the $eiai nninher of deaths mmg the soldiers 
anpse fitori^the atriij^sht nstnre of rite disorders with which they 
aiM thedbnr phyricians, who were deputed by 
the ol^iSri Soatd to eaEathine, and present a teport qS the state 
of PdekhtirMi Hospital, seem disposed to refer them to the same 
eau^i f^i[Wt«l»dh/the crowded state and foul air of the wards. 
Nor does ftls taortalfly aj^ar to have been diminished under 
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(he pieatiiiii UK hot md aoimahu^i diiQk% 

ahk to Mftum th htt Ihtjr ! v This KihBooe of bold and ai]|tfu);*>' 
oipied praeehdingt'^klbh » the author with m Audb 

trtunip!^ *a»y isetiK K J?vihB« ^ powers of nature, hut 
eaU nCT«r Ssttv/kpA t^^xuhuutli flbKice or txue profetb- 

atonal dtifi. ooundetKioaB wosM lead/os to disapprove 

of Dr Jackson’s treatmuat o£ patiea^ in a eouvalesicent state, 
imbued with ail the pceju^ces pf hhe hutuond pasthologists, he 
roundly asserts that relapse<is iho genertd (onan^tteiwe of reple* 
bon. Although we altould be &r fron^ lecfibiueniii&g the prao 
tice of gorging patients during recovery from disease, of forcing 
them to eat agamst thsir iachnation, or allowing them, perhaps, 
to indulge SO aaich in the use of sbmhlating drinks as they are 
often inclined t ytt nothing, sorely, can be more injurious, than 
to stint ccmvalescenta in their allowance of generous diet, which, 
when freely exhibited, so manifestly tends to aid ^d accelerate 
their progress towards recovery. So little do wc imagine relapse 
to be the consequence of repletion, that we believe H proceeds, 
in many case^ from a contrary cause ; as must be well known 
to those whose professional avocations have afibrded dmm Uie 
means of kaowmg the lidalth, and witnessing the mode of living, 
of the loWer riasses of society, ammig whom, chill penury, and 
its consequent inconveniences, are ^netally reckon^ among the 
most common causes of the disorders to which they axe so he.- 
quently liable. 

The Appendix (to which we shall now direct our attention) 
occupies about One half of the volume, and adds one to thl^An* 
meroos instances we already possess of tlw fitility of memcal 
theories when founded on no juSt or rational dhro, but When 
merely the odspring of QsraUeoas dedgctioa or4iseaaed imagma- 
tioUf^oA predilecUon far vague and frivolous hypothesis has long 
been deemed the ofprobtmm medietf^f and, mdeed, if we exa> 
mine the history or medicine from its frrst origin down to the 
j^esent time, w« shall behold Uttle rise than a succession of fan- 
«ifrd systems, founded en a fsw scattered observatimu, and erects 
ed, it Woridofren appear, only tp grat^y the vanity of their |(k»- 
jectors, mul whioh set<t^ littlo Other purpose than ta 
petuate the frily^am} absurdity times which gavnip^ 
hifth. nPK have been 

and su^a ; rite v«urkty of tiHf 

•mary and seemtilAry nation (d rriueifreahas he«e ov^looked ^ and 
a few insulated have hte gmsped at, M atrilrient to explain 
all the phenomena itf n^sKd nature. f& UuS'Ceuntry, how- 
ever, where pdiysiori science haa, of hetar.llMtS such rapid ad- 
vances, phyatriaas now appear twhave xm igto the opposite ex. 
' ' . M d trm 
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Irwne; fytm to »v<^i th<MN^£aidieix9n of xegu 
^KWHOg ajW I^Wf^ ,}» q^pfewlatioR# iH top mtuiy roe- 

and 

qphtioa, that 
ttsel0«i| 0% ttt lea«ti^«£Uttk nu»«<ut ia 
Ii|^i«ct»id|i9iht gi view } ^ iia,%f«0>n*(tn^ W3« the gtude 
W V^hjicS^ « piwieot sJty^<4p <w6dc. This opmiou we 
h^,to ^ e^iudljr i]£li>4ii^ atitbhaigecohsi li»t, whatever dif* 
{’erenee-msii^ exist lM|stw«<w%e tdow dedneticma of experivnce and 
^e more promt oondosi^ ot a theotMitm mind, there cannot 
^ a doubt, thK «}} legitimate geaieraH<«UOi( mt^ttesi on. the 
&m basis of observation and experiment, {{owcver tancb, then, 
wenn^rjteprolmta the haatyassnmptimi of thoaopuertiehjjrpotheses, 
to wluw wft ate so often referred for proofs of die inutility of 
thentfea^^mediome, and which, when applied to practice, may 
ttndoahtmUy prow sotirces of permctous error, wa mast, on 
the other hood,, allow, dtat a fair and cautious induction of ge- 
neral priaoi]^}^ may be of the highest utility in medical research, 
«^by fiwdiitatihg the ao^uimtian of neceiaary Isnowledge, wiU 
give us a more ready and certain command ever it when obtained, 
and enable us to accmnmo^te opr practical cor4uctto the dif- 
ferent imforesecai oCtuitences that are cimstantly obtruded upon 
us 10 tbe «xe»^ of our profession. TiU, however, the rules of 
the Inductive phUo$Q|diy be more fully understood and practised 
b^ndiysician^ ’ ^ science of physiology he imj^roved, and 
thlHm^tem of nmdical editcatiou reformed, we despair of >ceing 
any^tensive and* successful adoption of general principles in roe- 
^kinc« for it cannot be oape^te^tbat mankind will ever be led 
to stdkpwledge their im^tam%|$|^y Hecome acquainted with 
9.11 the circumstances newss^ for their indimtion and application. 

Qt» olAcr cause, which Is, in aome meaemte, connected with 
the forami^ a^ Which pnW^-Mly retards the advanemnent of 
rae^aaS deserves id be iqieeihed, via. the •vzpi^ and 

ttudetenminid nse ^ langnage, irnd the impn^ applfoation of 
terms, 0^^ settees, to exptala the ph^omena 

of the in ihe varums states of health asri disease. 

Tkm .tibf m of mechania^ ofaaeraU, and 

of mtFta|#^n^hw|^ pdpptod wwfdedi^ne. With- 
out mrm 1**^ la^dj^rie^ of the inmmtfoa, andTvkh suU 

kss igMmw of ^ pw>£i»eio»|, mid the general 

welfoi»4f|sw»lih^>j W tt«»ihwhf’thei^rea*i»we!dei however, 

^ the ^rioeaf^ ^ predecessors, 
him adraneed ft step them^^mli b^ » foeft bnd promiscu- 

boa^om d thm, forats with ?^«d» he was most frmi, 

^ liarly 
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t 

li^Iy acqii^ipjtdt, hm fira«ai«dft phraseology to 4 tscribe the actiona 
of the living which, in ridienJous absurdity, far eclip&ta 

all fornter of a stoilair <teai5fipti9#3i, and bids defiance, in 

extravi^ah6;]^i ta iftapsocUet or the ijaveries of* 
the enthusiast Helftiont* Of tiik |ttinWe of theories, this 
nurture of lang^iag^^ aiMi^oonfn^oadf ton|[u^, at j$ difticult to 
give any regnl^ and precise acoopht 5 fiar, in ii^ arts and sciences 
dance together'" Various olroles of movetifienV without any 
proper titne, place, or measure* so as, it tp produce the 
most confused, chaotic mass* A few extraot^, perhaps, may ac^ 
complish what no analysis is adequate to, and serv^ to give our 
readers Sopte distant idea of this curiott«» jargon, which wo hope 
will long req^n tmique* 

When detaUing the phenomena of febrile diseases, Dr JaokOn^s 
fayourite expressions s6em to be borrowed from the language of 
prosody, and through tile whole of his Appendix Our ears ate 
stunned with an unceasing and unvarying ring upon the terms 

* rhythm of movement ^ ^^hythmtcal movement^ ^ ruit of harmony^* 

&c. * A certain rh)* thm of movement,^ he says, ^ ia a condition 

inseparable from a living aniihal body f as the integrity of the 
Older and force of that rhythm is the index of health. But as 
movenlpflt is ah expression of the presence of life, and rhythmi*- 
cal movement an expression of he^th j so, the mode pf health is 
liable to be perverted, the motions of the machine'to te even 
nally atrested or annulled,’ {p. 168 .) Sometimes he assumes 
the ^trs of a dancing'-master $ and informs ns, that, ^ in he^th, a 
variety of operations are carried on in various circles of xa 4 ^ 
meat, under difierent figures or forms of action’ (200.) 5 and 
that * a change in the rhythm of movement is the fiist visible 
step of action, or even ^i^pp^ble step of action, arising from 
the operation of the Causes 6f fover^’ (Ipi .) * 3 ^en be plays the 
pait of a teacher of music $ and, comparing human body to 
the instruments of his profession, describes ‘ th^ scab of health,’ 

* the key of movement 5* and shews us, that the movement of 

health, ^ though various, is in unison in the parts and in the 
whole 'hut that ‘ the modes in the scale Of perverted rhy thm, 
or diseased action,* appear to be various, and the measure of the 
movement is In"tK)me it is rapid, in others it is idow* 

(200.) * tJiut Which lua&e to humoiiiy in one i&6se, 

loosen ^ ootd^oi life tn another.^ h<ir takes rto ^le tooto 

of the joiner, aud^fr%toi^debii% Ipto ^ the primary h|j|^ of ac- 
tion in febrile diseam aiid bleeding thto ^ cardinal 

binge of medical j pr he barfpwa t% bmsh amt 

pallet of the painterj to j^o^tfay * th^ varthus ^ha4a$,^ * the va- 
riety of configuration,’ and ^ thc obtltoes of gonerd! character,’ 
of disease. Again, he resorts^to the term^ of military art, ob-" 

* ^ * ser\inft. 



ISC lUmkfih «i 8 m>«' 

»ej^Og, * jj^cCWioCs to rStM the tiatsril tMnrm<»gr of 

«i tmst the iifegAtu; ^wrae of 


m the «|(ip(^ie:ijimi«r »e itie <y&m teeessitrjr te eeaso « militaey 
eiiSaadBie^Ni^ ^hea nkht^hf «e fhet it jnej lawe 

hmM the «f <830). And, 

•IMfyif to his aid the 

t&am the homhiiiiSieei thlkeiof the’> ex^etfoee'' of the ex- 
oiuhiiiitj* of the syadent, end assures ns* fhl^in ’(4tieted atnios- 
^heras * fshtile motkos do not ordinary ex^Ode with h^ce ’ 
<JS9.) f ihd flud * there it evi^Uy a point of eitjdotave revo- 
lution ht tdw iminifd mechinet eonaected with time i W not con- 
neeted $41^ it hiTa fixed and invariable law* as measored by the 
(3SI). , 

One paltage nmre we shafi take the liltety of subjoining, as 
ndording a sj^iio^ of the anthm’s happy taknt for fine writing 
and diegent ^ustottion.^ » 

' *' U me apparent drinfity of fisren be a pfoper spedfic action, and 
not dusexpemsion of the efiect of a preceding Dpetatitm, vie. the per- 
verted Of diMttlwd rhythm of movement, me event is totally inex- 
riUrnddfe 'Without .supematoral aid, the machine most rest for ever •, 
nn; drinhty itaaht hem l&c; a cart before the' horse. In this position 
aiease the w like a foity queen, to pot the n>heel 

htmotun. !|'hS imV puJteitfix natural is a Ipose term j but it is sup- 
posed to c<i|ij^ in a power given to the animal machine, not explicable 
, Gy<t|ie common laws <4 its mechrinan, to raise e&rts to combat the 
apdon of dse causes of diseases, and to avert their destruefive tendency, 
{t^hi thus 0 Ipecies of {Stovidonal power J and, as snoh, proceeding from 
wisdom cantmi err, it catmot supposed to be otherwise than 
perfect.* p,. aft».fo , _ \ . 

^ The varillries ahd cwhtoa'M^etrer imturaHly arrest osk author’s 


jAttn^v 




osed to ^fopetld wpoA tome jtdddffh dera^ment 
^ ,a ntoyemeto; of jparts into sew 

^^0 Theope- 

to 'btfw « ^ toos- 

thlltalfv itd dfl^jbiition ’ 

fe!t#'wnt{^4Qxuai^ ttf-'Oto want of 


MU 

iiT^- 
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ly to a doulst, for the simplicity ojF 

its W an Cacts^me in the erection and 

Amont tfetf trtilch tk Jaokson recommends for re- 

st orinjj ■ thn hiMSOPi^v^h^hiOi of ^OtF^e^ent/ are 'trcnescctiottf 
bathing, wad g^tfon^ ' 1fcefcionfo| Sma the -well known con- 
se<jtte»fe«t of in easef eCwstlk«?tb4 cirohlation, Di Jack- 

son, Witk m of tfetiafeHtyS hu inferred, that 

these were the gen^^ efffect# of the mitedy j tod, becsnise the 
pulse was, in some rernatkably stren^ened by evacua- 

tion, concluded, that 11;$ ^efPects are stimulative* The idea, 
that ahstetotion is directly and unquajifiedty debilitating, and ad- 
dition the contrary, could only have arisen at the table of the 
feast. From theaCO it has borrowed all its illustrations.* 


(p, 235*6.) And in support of hh reasoning, he, with much 
sagacity ‘"ritmarks, abstraction pf blood, by its express ef- 

fect, diminishes the (piantity of a^body to be moved ; and there- 
by increases the power of the mover : It thus facilitates mo- 
tion* {p. 23t)f. But can the Doctor be* so ignorant of the 
laws of the animal economy, as not to know, that the stimulus 
which excites the heart and blood vessels to proper action, is* the 
very substance which he abstracts, in order to rouse their enei- 

! y } and although its removal certainly facilitates the due per- 
brmance of the mnctions of the vaicular system, when it foims 
congestions near to the centre of the circulation, yet this efFtct 
IS to be explained in a much more simple way ? But this in- 
fatuated adherent to the system of ^cthora^ reasons where he 
should have observed ; perverts the most obvious facts, in older 
to subject them to his own erroneous theory ; and boldly recom- 
mends his rash pernicious practice to general and almost unli- 
mited ad6ptfon« We know not iu Whatcirplc the movements ot 
Dr lackson^s Ideas are performed, but we ttust that * some ic- 
medy cadets in Na^te^s storehouse^ for the cure of such mista- 
ken ludgmcnt, tod for warding off the fatal effects that would 
cfWue^^vrere m$ opinions universally w^eived, and his example 
pniver^y followed^ 

In his ob$ervatiomi on the u«e of the cold and warm afRi- 
eion fo fover. Dr ^aekson, wi|th stotfanents of envy, and a spirit 
bf cakhdt ^s)d|piently deprepate, endeavours 

to deia6W:l trim th^ wfell*^med iJ^utation of Dr Currie, and ar- 
rogateti ^the meiit of having employed this efficacious 

remedy early as 1*194, although, he allows, ^ the dis- 

covensis^ ai^ of t3|fo age ur pemntry** Let Dr Japkson, ho%v- 
ever, rimiember, thaty aoeordini m Bis own ing|mious confossioo, 
he went out to lamiW fo tl, * at an early period of life, and 

with 
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witU only a small skate of professional itiformarion 5’ an 3 that it 
was not till when he first visited America, in the capacity of 

assistantt-surgeon^ that > some dawnings of science’ ^riso 

in his mind. If he employed the cold affustop s^ eaily as he 
pretends, the details of its eftects do not, in all probability, re- 
dound very jmnch to his Credit j and riiese he has accordingly 
fexy prudently suppressed# We know* not what specific meaning 
Dr Jackson attaches to the words ‘ popular manner^ in which,’ 
he says, ‘ the subject has been treated by Dr Currie of Liver- 
pool but we are. acquainted with no book, in the whole range 
of medical literature, which combines, in a more eminent de- 
gree, soundness of argument with accuracy of observation and 
elegance of composition, than Dr Currie’s *• Medical Reports’ — 
a work which we may safely recommend,, with the precept * noc^ 
tuma vermte manu^ *versate diurna^ to all future medical writers 
and inquirers. 

Were this the proper place, we might animadvert at some length 
on that invidious rage, wiiicfa has led so many modern authors to 
exalt the ancients at the expcnce of their own niore deserving 
cjontemporaries. We doubt not, that some obscure hints of the 
most remarkable discoveries, which mankind have hitherto ef- 
fected, ttiay be traced in the writings of the ancients, either by 
direct inference, or by implication 5 but the authority of anti- 
quity has long enough retarded the improvement of science j and 
surely the moderns ought to have their due, who have perfected 
the half-formed arts of their predecessors, and reduced to a more 
rational system their crude and indigested information. It is not 
for the merit of th.^ invention of the affusion of water in fever, 
that we commend Dr Currie,* but for the excellent rules, which 
he has laid down for its application, by which means a powerful 
remedy becomes the ^ most effectual method of cure, while, in 
unskilful hands, it would only tend to aggravate the disease. 

But the fact is, that the credit of the invention was neve^ 
claimed by Dr Currie, or by Dr Wright, who preceded him in 
its use, and to whom the former has fully acknowledged his obr 
ligations. It was used by the latter gentleman in his own case, 
during his passage from the West Indies in the year nilj and 
an account of his cure was published by hitxiself in the year 1186 , 
at least, five years priqr to the appearance of Dr Jayson’s first 
publicatloa fever* Both ’these writers (Dr Currie imd Dr 
Wright) have expressly stale<^ that the employtnedtof odW 
in fever was no new improveuieilt of practice, /but tn^fely tbc re- 
vival of ah ancient custom and in suppeat of tliit assertion they 
havh eited the works of many ancient and modem authors. 
T’hese and other considerations render to us suspicious the account , 

which 
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which Dr, Jackson has given of his own practice and success with 
this remeidj* One cireumstahce is somewhat remarkable^ that, 
among the flr^t modern adopters of the affusion in fever. Dr Jack^ 
son has (with po slight geographical inaccuracy) mentioned De 
Hahn as having used it at Warsaw in 1737. Now, Dr de Hahn 
is particularised '6)r Dr Wright, as the employer of this remedy, 
at Breslau^’^ in his Essay published in the year 1786, to which 
Dr Jackson has made no reference, although he could not be, or 
ought not to have been, ignorant of its publicaJlIon^ 

if, however, by any accident, if should happen th^t these two 
respectable writers entered the lists with Dr Jackson, we are 
convinced, that they would soon yield to him all the assumed 
merit of the practice, “as he employs it. Instead of accounting 
for its operations on known and rational principles, he explains it 
by absurd illustration, and in his uncouth phraseology. Instead 
of deducing from experience the laws of its adoption and regu- 
lation, he recommends k at random, and in cases, .where it mrist 
prove the harbinger of death, rather than the restorer of health • 
How much information, for instance, do we receive from the 
remark, that * bathing, like every other power in nature, acts 
upon the excitability of organism, and pi‘oduces, more obviously 
than most others, an effect upon organic movement!^ (p. 269.) 
What depth of science do not the following reflections betray ! 
^ A thermometer only measures absolute quantity; it gives no 
information on the subject of quality, whether of the kind con- 
sistent with life, or of tJie kind which indicates the pres^ence of a 
process leading to disorganization and distruction/ ,.(p, 273.) 
How absurd the vulgar idea, that cold.»balhing produces an ab- 
straction of caloric ! But when Dr Jackson informs us, that it 
acts, ‘ by restoring the natural rhythm of movement in the or- 
ganic structure, by the force of a new stimulus, it preserves a con- 
sistent, intelligible, and clear explanation throughout, (p. 276.) 
After such observations as these, we were not much suprised to 
find the principles which guided the author in the use of this 
remedy, undecisive and contradictory, or to kani , that, in his 
hands, it had sometimes proved unsuccessful. To prepare his 
patients for the cold -bath, he vomits, purges, and bleeds pro., 
iuscly (so as ta. place ^ the whole ptfming '-powers upon a ^iekUsb 
employs the ‘wiitt as near, the freezing point as pos- 
sible, in the latest. plages of the however cold the skin, 

or however debUitated'thc-ipaticttt K; ^ 

fotlm lattcr part of the,App^t5di&,,.thcaittljer layaeJoim to the 
merit of having , hew, xc^dy in fever, from 

^ “‘v “'.I-v'-"'' which, 

4v .l. M l I 1 11 . . — M 

, * London Medical Journal, VIL Part II. p. 109. 
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vrhich^ he as$em» much benefit may be derived, after all other 
medicines have failed, Jn accomplibUing a cure ; tind which was 
first suggested to him by the good e&cts tjfat from a 

journey^ which he was obliged to perfonr^ in an open convey- 
auce» wiien labouring under fever* It happened td fain heavily 
all the lime he was upon the road, so that he was completely 
dt^ched 5 but tt tfie end of the journey, be found himself con- 
siderably refroslied and invigorated. These eff^ts he afterwards 
had an opportuaity of seeing exemplified in a considerable por- 
tion of the sick ox his regiment, when conveyed from one station 
to another, in the manner above described, and ‘ exjposed to dews 
*by night, to a scorching sun by day, and to occasional showers 
of rain.* 'H^easoning from these fac‘ts, the Doctor very gravely 
recommends,' that patients in the last stage of fever should he 
carried^ for tlie space of six or eight hours at a time, in open 
carts, over rough roads, through woods or lawns, and, al the 
same time, bleo, soused with water, and bled again ! 

We shall now take leave of Dr Jackson and his ^estaiary plan 
of cure. Were his ideas likely to gain universal adoption, we 
should have entered much more fully into their refutation : but 
fortunately they are so enveloped in the obscurity of language, 
that only a select few can comprehend and measure their depth ; 
although this very circumstance may prove a recommendation to 
some, whose intellects arc placed in the same ‘ key of move- 
ment* with the author’s, and who, possessing all his enthusiastic 
spirit, be led to practise his rash and injudicious precepts. 


I Art. XIV. Setyfonr. By \Villiain Lawence Blown, D. D. Princi- 
pal of Marischal College University 5 Professor of JXvinity, and 
Mirdster of Gr^-Friar** Clbiatcfc, Aberdeen. , Edinbnrgb and Lon- 
don., ®vo. pp, 49ir iSOf . ; , 

'T'HE «6mposiribn of sotnioas' one of the fifst eserci^s of 
the Christendom ; and it has ever since 

mpplied to. k nnmher of anthoim than all the 

other pdt' te,gethet.; The'nuiltitucte of 

^bomers^ ho^werdf^ it^slttot Weight this fidld into so petfect 
a state of ha^ 

able vo%i^< hai^ npoa the s«o^is^|<^St with., 

oat fixing unesice^inn^t^ (i^dard for; ,fhe' ^siflhntiem of 
the ar^siii^t^ of the ,styl*> Atoong the 

etther oW6^.ca^)^*#si'ce^^u»ed to r^ta^ the improsempt 
af thi»biraacii.4$ i^positiony we kmnw’ thajt^'iti '^e Presbyterian 

-'churches. 
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churches., there formerly prevailed an opinion, that divine truths 
did not require the decorations of human elo 4 uence, and that it 
was a sort of profanation to waste ’?uiy care upon the manner, 
when the matter w^of such awful importance. In those days 
of zeal and ortlmdoxy, however, the matter was seriously labour- 
ed \ and iS^ we ari frequently offended, with the slovenly style of our 
older preachers, we are almost as often delighted with the vigour 
of their reasonings, and the earnestness of their exhortations. 
Of late, our language has become sufficiently polished : and we 
are never disgusted with that kind of harshness, at least, which 
proceeds from conciseness or strength. Every thing is delivered, 
too, with the mbst exemplary coolness and moderation : the 
preacher retains a perfect command of himself throughout the 
whole performance, and never runs the risk of betraying his 
renders into any improper degree of emotion. Whether this 
change be owing to any general mollification of, the clerical tem- 
perament, or only to the alteration . of their taste, and whether 
we are to impute the prevailing character of our modern sermons 
to a defect of zeal and industry in their authors, cn;^ to a predi- 
lection for smooth and elegant phraseology, we do not presume 
to determine. It will be generally allowed, we believe, that 
those sermons ‘are the best which unite the polish of the modern 
school with the strength and solidity of the old. 

^rhe volume before us, which, with a singula^ degree of li- 
berality, is inscribed by a Presbyterian Professot of Divinity to 
the first dignitary of the Churqh of England, appears to us to 
be a very respectable attempt at the union of which we have 
been speaking- The discourses contain a greater portion of 
earnest and substantial reasouing than we have generally met 
with in similar publicatibns and the language throughout is 
pure, nervous, and harmonious. The subjects, which are almost 
entirely of a practical nature, appear to be judiciously selected, 
and the duties of which they treat are explained with perspi- 
cuity, and enforced with gre$t earnestness and address. 

The first sermtpi, which treats of ^ the duty and character of 
a Christian preacher,’ specifies, in the first place, the nature of 
the instrtdcHTOs which a preacher shc^xld deliver, and then deli- 
neates, in a ve^ stjs’iking manqer, the character which he should 
endeavour to^inaihtain, , '// ‘ 

reg^d ^o thb first b? these,, says, p. 5. 

While we preach Ciiwr /illr is theiefoiie* absurd to 

suppose that we shoidd l^.^iuuidfid cf ^ principles of natural reli- 
gion, which diviiwe tn^Jbn <w the Author and Tmisher 

of our femk^ or that, m ^lustratm^ and enforcing moral duties, 
We prc$mb‘ not the 'Gospel of C&rist, Consider how much of our Sa- 
viour’s d&courses, and of the ejfisdtS df his apostles, is employed in iru 

culcating 
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culcatmg the purest principles of morality, artd in preparing men for 
heaven by rendering tliem virttroiis on earth \ you will find that one 
principal obj^ect of the Gospel is to restore that image of God Which 
had been defaced in the soul of man j to renew that purity of heart and 
rectitude of cottdiuct of which the world had lost even the conceplioit, 
and neitier Fafgan philo^tophcrs, nor Jewish prophetsi had ever been able 
to produce the resemblance among thw disciples- 

‘ This very consideration, however^ tniist constantly remind us of ihe 
infitUle importance of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and of the 
distinctive arid appropriate character erf its precepts. Wllen ue reflect 
that, for,Otir guilty race, the chief point is, not J^erely to be ihforvud^ 
but also to fruitless, how vain^ hpiv devoid of eomfoit, 

are the most ingenious and accurate researches into the nature and at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, and the relation which man bears to hts 
Creator, unless they be accompanied with the positive assurance of par- 
don, and- restored favour 1 How unless, how mortifying are the most 
beautiful precepts liof morality, attended with the redection that they 
only' cstabfish oUr guilt and degradation ! Vv' licit we tremble to look to 
eternity, how dismal is the. certainty of a future state !, Those very 
inforriiatiom and riile$ of life which, to creatures either iiinocent, or re- 
eotmiled to their ofieiided Creator, are productive of comfort and com-- 
pla£^ency, become, to those who feel themselves in a state' of condemna- 
tion, subj^ts of aversion and terror. Is not the criminal more alarmed, 
when he }s informed of the specific sanctions of the law which he has 
violute<ji, of the just and steady character of the Judge by whom he 

must be condemned V ' ; ^ 

The dji^tie?. of Jtaoralit J, enforced by tlve peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel^ -. Ought certainly to lie regarded by the Christian di- 
vine as entitled to occupy a very large proportion of his publio 
disconrsesk ^ We have been si^rprised at the senseless cry, which 
has sometimes been raised against preaching the duties of niora- 
lityt as if morality were, Something opposed to U^e Gospel of 
Christ. The Setiptures assuredly contain a system of the purest 
morailityy and no preacher discharges, his duty who neglects to 
enforce it. , At the same time^ w^^daUy agree with our author 
in the of the doptriues peculiar to Christianity. While 

it is moment tp meukateThe duties of morality, . they 

oughtajways to be inculcated, on prinqiplel. A Christian 

preacher shgi^ld n.^et conceal the pccultariUes of Christianity, 
nor, inTeachinjgq^ l^eir dn^^ should he f»^ct the motives- 
which hii religion '.The 

minister (Jlnritf and 4 4i^pl^ of So<^atcs, would hot, in many 

cases, be ^ great m Ithe Conduct which they would recommend, as 
, fo:th«.footives which they^Uld suggest : here indehd the Christian 
has in^ijlely the advaritdge, ^d hq ought to avuil him^lf of it. 

trhe llecond dud third sermphs'^re bn ^ the love of Gbd/ and 
the joy and peace wliich result from believing and practising the 
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Gosjpel. T£4«; two dgl^c^icsiis ^lustiate some of Ih* a$s(499» 
wlit^ sifd^l^o** eoi^ia^^ |t» <iher^ •, and we are pleast^ to 
sen « ilsea^fr ni^ in the dlscnssiott of 

topics i^hich W tS |iervert^ w the unskilltil. While 

ju^Curoa dbd'aeote t^wh Irasm sotnt^ii^ ^|d^ned the iloctrin^s^ 
and ofhin jbitcv^^pated tbc dhtie$ of fcdi^^-it has heen left, too 
genetalljr, to eatbhaitstta to describe rdi||||(il .nfSsetions and feef* 
mgs, ^ngs,|ii« haiw teitdeimote W the general dis- 

credit of rdUgios,.than that' men of aonhd imden^iui&gs should 
so often ai^ar to dtseard all Ibelidg i^oat their s^ieot i tod should 
have left it to he tehimcd as th^ pj^uHar pmperlljr, tod4i8tinguish- 
ing characteristic of hi^ttiid or c^iSj^niiig tntoj. When almost all 
the pQ}>ular tohids, and tdl wdflfttb tod actiidi^ are found on 
one hand, and drf discusrion conducted hath a coOlndsS, ea^/ 
mistaken for inditfertof^ on the other, is it surprising that the 
'multitude Should flo^ to the ftmadcs m^d entbtisiasts 1 The ene- 
mies of religion, besidei, avail thomselves of this ciroiinasttoce , 
they impute the irregularitust of $uch mtSA m religion, itsgl^ and 
allege the co<daess of others as a< proof of insincerity. If rational 
preachers wouhl infuse a Utrie more spirit into their aiscOotses, and 
not treat their hearers guile so mdeb as if they were beings of pure 
intellect, we are mcHneif to tihink that Ih^e would be fewer en- 
thusiasts, Extremes produce extremes $ immoderate zeal has led 
to indifference ; and indifference has mcreased the 2eal with wii^h 
it is contrasted.' The fe^aticism which, at one time, ptevaifedln 
England, lgd\he bulk of the ckrgy in thdt country into a studied 
coolness, which bad atl the appearance of indiffertoce ; and their 
coolness, in its turn, occasioned the unmeaniag rant of the modern 
Methodists, There is some redsfp to apprehend tli^t umilar. 
causes may produce similar ^ccts in our own part of fhe island, 
where the people are nod namfally iadihed tn an^ g^edt excess of 
devotional ardettr.‘ * , * ' V ' 

Eeli^on has sometimes heeh cefUesiented m dnfaaourahle to 
the enjoyjtuent <4 life : in the following paa^^eee, this senthnent 
is refetc^tod tl|e auperiw ekeea^pce of rcdi]|me joy maintain- 
ed, with muc|yu«tness,«and with^ijj|h'i^e!}^ce. 

’ So far b i^inpheit csrifeimlty Ip.liwdieta^ of oer ftx^ 

being feconnsfe)^ 1i^ k prdper wmAy eoacft^ that, if; Wfc, 

t-j nL- ,L — ^ jj, cm 

'to uwm«»«M^l**serVe 
a (omm, leM htoSe *h«a t!3tBlPf4fflg«d»c# 

and hwmtfti pwpmto sJaLlumflfc ethcarioas 

as that indexible juitip^, gpTiehfri^ to lawful 

Hipcnpls, that, affdfe to.bfedolli. that t»l«kne«t end 
Via- iv. xo. T. J I? complakanec 
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cotriplahance towards all, which the Gospel enjoins > To ensure good 
to maintain a character, to acquire reputation, could we adopt a 
better plan, than to cultivate Christian prudence and fortitude, joined 
with C^hiistian rectitude and charity *, or, as our Saviour beautifully and 
emjphatically e^pressess it, than to be 'wise as serpents^ and harmless as 
doves f In fine, if our sole object were to preserve health, to prolong 
life, or even to give a tru^'reKsn to semuiil enjoyment, could we follow 
any better eouiso, than to practise Christian activity in business, in con- 
juucuon with Christian model atiun and temperance ?’ — ‘ I'hese are joys 
pure and substantial, suited- lo the dignity of the rational nature, inde- 
pendent of our brutal part, 'fhese can never be carried to excess, never 
succeeded Iw corroding letleclion. Pleasing once, they please and ile- 
lighl Us for ever. Thoye, iieither birth, nor exlen\al events, luir the 
disixjsitions of men, nor disease, nor age, can effect. They attend us in 
socie\y, and forsake us not in solitude. When enenues peisccutc us, 
they inspire us with courage, and endue us with strength. When false 
friends abandon us, they rrmain. They solace adversity, and enhance 
and adorn pros^^erous cticainistimces. They lighten the burdens of life, 
and dis',jrni death of his terrors! Compated W’ith these, alHuence is 
pwr, grandeur is contemptible, sensual pleasure is disgusting, £.%ter- 
nal ciicumstances are appropriated to no inherent dignity of character, 
and are ofleu.thc means of debasing it. But religious and moral enjoy- 
tucuU are the peculiar privilege^' of the wdse and good, who ate not ex- 
cluded from their share of worldly possessions, and can* enjoy them with 
tile highest reiish. Still, should thc&e be withheld, supported by their 
iiftt?rnal resources, by conscious integrity, by the exhilarating of 

the r/iviixc favour, and by the glorious prospect of a blessed immorta- 
lity, the piously wise must, even in adversity and alHiction, be possessed 
of a more abundant store of happiness than can fcelong to the impious 
and the wicked, placed on the summit of p6tver, basking in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, and resoundh?g the lotdcst strains 9f dissolute mirth. 
Like a rotk lowering above the deep, the man of piety and virtue be- 
holds iltc storms of calamity roar around him, without shaking his re- 
Holudon, or impairing his strength. When the tempest* assailS those oi 
a contrary character, they arc tossed, like the siind, from siu-ge to surge, 
and, when the calm returns, sink under the weight of their own depra- 
vity.’ 

Sermon fourth^ ‘ On the Causes, and Effects of Indif- 

ference with regard to Religion,’ . was preached Before the >So- 
cielj in Scotland for Propagating Chnstian Knowledge, and pub- 
Jishecl originally at their desire. It is written in so masterly a 
manner, that if the learned wtbor had published nothing more, 
it would have beeh enotigU to establish his character as no ordi- 
nary preacher. '^The nature of this indifierence rs distinguished 
with great precision, frpm moderation on the one hand, ' and the 
total want of religious principle on the other : the causes and 
effects of this ^ipirit are traced with e<jual clearness ; and several 

considerations 
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t'onsitlcrAiions added^ wliich ate well calculated to put Christians 
oti their '^Miard aoahist it. 

/riifc fiifli SeimtMi is ‘ on the Folly of Procfastitiaiion with re- 
gard to the Concerns of Religion;’ the sixth is ‘ on the Vanity 
<jf Religion, unless considered as the chief good, and accompa- 
iMcd with Zeal and PerKeverance the seventh is * on the Na- 
hire, the EiFects, and the Rewards, of Persevcrancriu Religion;’ 
Ihc eight is on ‘ the Progressh^c Nature of Religion in the Soul.’ 
llie next three sermons are * on the Specitic t^ualities of I’ni- 
<!ence and Simplicity,’ the union of these qualities^ and the ino- 
uves to cultivate them. On each of these topics the reader will 
find much useful matter, st?lted with accuracy and discrimination. 
J'hrce discourses follow ‘ on Agur’s Prayex*,’ in whicli the an- 
tJior describes the happiness of a mind open to the conviction of 
triUh, and attached to duty, the temptations and dangers of opu- 
lence and exalted station, and the temptations and dangers of po- 
verty, with the happiness of the middle condition. Some of these 
jiv subjecis upon which declaimers have enlarged with peculiar 
complacency ; and on the temptations and vicej^ of the great 
aud prosperous, many a lofty moralist has made himself j)Opu- 
iur at little cost. In these discourses, the dangers of opulence 
and of poverty are stated with equal impartiality, and in a man- 
ner judicious and manly, wilhout any aid of fanciful embellihb- 
rnejit. 

In the next discourse, * Pride’ is very accurately distinguished 
froni vanity, and from that becoming self-estimation which is of- 
ten necessary to our protection from insult* The grounds of pride 
arc examined in another discourse ; and birth, titles, offices, 
rtches, corporeal advantages, and mental endowments, are clearly 
shown to afford no sufficient reason for this temper. The next 
discourse is on the nature and etTi^tS of ‘' Humility,’ which 
forms a very proper contrast to the subject of the two preceding 
'.ermons. The last sermon is on * Charity,’ and was preached 
before a Society instituted for the Relief of the Sick Poor. The 
text is, ‘ charity never faileth and the author takes occasion to 
show, that wdiije many gifts bestowed on, men, and high attain- 
Tuents reached Dv them, shall cease rvith this life, charity shall 
continue and flourish in another state ; and, from its unfailing na- 
ture, he powerfully urges the exercise of it. From considering 
the nature of charity in general, he easily passes to that exercise 
of it which consists in relieving the necessitous, and thus strongly 
recommends the interests of that Society for which he pleads. 

‘ Ye who enjoy every couveiuence and comfort of life 1 to i\hoin> 
when you are laid on a bed of sickness, every soothing aid, eveiy 
help of medicine, every relief that money or teiideniess can sup- 

N 2 pi/, 
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ply, arc provided •, reflect how you endured the pains and languors 
o£ disease, though mitigated and softened by all that human art or 
Vindness coruld devise ! Did you happen to be removed from your 
abode when ioine severe and dangerous malady assailed, you, how 
were you overwh^Jm^ by the abseriK^ of domestic charity and con- 
veuieuce ? Bui the poor man has no home for sickness ! Health is 
necessary to procure him Ordinary comfort, is hecessary to provide him 
and his faitdiy with the means of daily subsistence. Laid on the bed of 
iangtmhing^ perhaps on the bed* of death, he beholds his wife and chil- 
dren disconsolate around him. They can present to him none of the 
cordials and supports of sickness j fyt his iuterrppted labour deprives 
them of the staff: of* life^ His distress a^d theirs ai‘e 4 i> known to ih^ 
ear of opulenec* The rich, *ar those whq employ Him, recognise him 
only by' tHe price of his labour. When fixed to a sick-bed, which 
serves rather to augment the.:! to alleviate his malady, he ceases to at- 
tend his work, he ceased also to be present to their minds. Another 
comes, occupies his place, receives the wages he used to earn — ^aud the 
sick man is forgolten ! Disease continues to prey upon bis frame till 
■he expires ! He h consigned to the grave, of difficult purchase, and lo 
oblivion j pr is reriicmbered only by the beggary of his fitmily, often 
accounted importunate aiui froublesoine ! ‘ But, do not you then re- 

joice, that a Sotkty exists under the title of The Sicb Man^s Friend^ 
whose object is to penetrate into the recesses of misery, to discov^er the 
sick poor,fof whatever religious sect or party they may be, and to af- 
ford them every relief which charity can supply ? Do you not rejoice, 
that, .without encroaching on your ordihary business, abridging your 
pleasures, or dimiuishing dn any* perceptible degree your stores, you 
may heal or allevhfte the diseases of your poorer, brethren, by contri* 
billing a small portion pf your superabundance ? Will you not, then, 
command tltat portion to speed, under the management of fitithful mef , 
to tlie habitations of the’ poor ancL the diseased, to supply the strengthen- 
ing cordial to the sick hesjtt, to administer the cooling potion to the 
feverish frame, to mitigaCteJ the^onvuisive pangs of acute distemper, and 
eVen to smooth the bed of deatn ,p# 458. 

In perusing some of these discourses, we have been disposed to 
wisHl that the inferior divisions or parts had been more distinctly 
marked,. We have no desire to see a discourse Spli k down into an 
intricate variety of divisions and subdivisions ; this would generally 
be absurd^ and could seldom be Useful ; but where topics^ neces- 
sarily distinct^ dte intvoduced^ it unijuestionably rouses the atten- 
tion, and assists tlve memory, to find them distinctly announced. 
In the ninth and tenth sermons, for exiample, the effects resulting 
from, the union of prudence and simplicity, and the motives to 
CuUivate them, are pointect out in a very masterly manner j yet, 
though several distinej topics arc introduced under each of these 
heads, none of them is fbmalljr stated. Tlils^ we arc persuaded, 

while 
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while it has no influence on the unity of the discourses, must di- 
minish their impression. The unity of a discourse, is destroyed, 
we apprehend, by crowding a variety of subjects into it, and not 
by clearly distinguishing the different parts of the same subject. 
Fashion, we are aware, may perhaps be pleaded against us, 
though we believe Dr Brown. w;ould scorn to avail lumself of 
such an authority j but we cannot permit, fashion to decide against 
utility. She ma^ be allowed to regulate the furniture of the 
circulating libraries; but it will be as well, perhaps, that she be 
not much consulted in the composition of sermons. 

From the extracts which we have given, our readers majr be 
able to judge with regard to the style of these discourses : it is 
well suited to the nature of the subjects, easy, flowing, and dig- 
nified ; it never sinks to meanness ; it is never turgid : the au- 
thor slates his sentiments with precision, and enforces them with 
animation; he never forgets the importance of his subject, ‘nor 
suffers his reader to forget it ; he always conceives clearly w'hat 
he intends to express, and ia never at a loss for appropriate ex- 
pressions to convey his meaning. He has veiy much enriched 
his discourses by an abundant use of the language of Scripture, 
whicli he has applied with much felicity, and often employed to 
express his own sentiroeuts, in a manner that gives tm;ich dignity 
to the style. 

We cannot avoid observing, that too little attention appears to 
have been bestowed on the mechanical part of this publication, 
and that the author has suffered his compositions to meet the 
public eye under the disadvantage of many gross typographical 
errors. These we hope to see 'removed in a second edition ; 
and, on a further revision of his work, Dr Brown will probably 
discover that these afe not the only errors which require cor^ 
rection. Where there is so imuch to praise, we feel the more 
anxious for the purification of his style from those slighter faults 
and inaccuracies by which it is occasionally degraded ; and we 
are fully confident that the exercise' of his own taste will enable 
him to exhibit his work in a state stijl n>ore upexceptipnable. 
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Art. XV. A Vindwatian of the Genuineness of the Ancient British 
Poems of Aneurin^ Taliesin^ LhjtJoarch Hen, and Merdhin, with s/ye- 
cimerts of the Poems, By Aharon Turner^ ¥, A. vS. London, W iL 
Hams, Sitvand* 1803, $vo. pp, 2S4. 

“"rHE predilection of the Welsh for the antiquities of their na.. 

live country, and the jealous eye with which they still re- 
gard the interfer^iMicc of a Satieon in this sacred subject, are so 
notorious, that We are strongly inclined to indulge a suspicion 
’ smile at their allowing Mr Turner to anticipate themWlves in 
vindicating the genuineness of their “inost ancient and favourite 
bards. iNo doubt can ^ entertained, that many of the Welsh 
antiquaries arc infinitely superior in point of knowledge and zeal 
to Mr Turner : if, then, the cause wdiich he has undertaken had, 
in their opinion, been tertahle, can we suppose that they ivoiiJd 
have so long endured the scoffs of unbelievers, and at last have 
permitted a strangey to enter the lists, and bear off the .prize i 
We are therefore reduced to the necessity of supposing that Mr 
Turner po.s.sesses zeal, wdthoVit their knowledge and prudence. 
Although, however, the Welsh antiquaries have not come dU 
rcctly forward on this important occasion^ yet one of the most 
distinguished of them has given his sanction to Mr Turner’s 
rvork so directly and strongly, that they must share in his dis*' 
grace if he fail In his attempt, without being able to claim any 
of the honour if he succeed, . 

Mr Turner need not have informed his readers, that he had 
applied only some pait of the leisure of the summer to the con- 
sukration of this question ; s«nce the total want of arrangement, 
argument, and correct comporitiou^ sufficiently proves his work to 
have been a hasty performance. It has, indeed, many of the ex- 
tenjal marks of a methodical and logical treatise :jhe proposition 
is formally stated ; the evidence is * divided into two sorts, the 
exte^ai and the internal^ (^10,) ; ami there are eight divisions, 
besides subdivisions without number, under each * sort^ of evi* 
deuce, AJI this looks as if Mr TptneV intended, when he began 
his w’ork, that it should bo cle^^'sy'stcmatical, and fu}l, even if 
he could not make it conviuemg or satisfactory. But he tasked 
himself beyond his powers, ‘ Some of the divisions, which ate 
laid down Jn the beginning iff his Work, are entirely omitted in 
the elucidation of the evidence^ and. those which are noticed, oc- 
cur in a very different order. This defect, however, we rriight 
have endured; or perhaps we might hax^e endeavoured to remedy it 


* Owetfs Cambrian Biography, Pref. p. 5. 
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by a different arrangement, if the mat ter had appeared worth the 
trouble. But wc do not remember ever to lia^e met with a;:)^ 
thing dignified with the name of evidence, which bore so little 
resemblance to authority or argument. ^ As we have neither time 
uor patience to examine, separately, the inniunerablc divisions of 
ejvternal and internal evidence, we shall select a few, and ai range 
them with more regard, to method and order, than IVI^r. Turner lias 
discovered. We shall not, however, insult the understandings of 
our readers, by entering into a formal and direct refutation ; but, 
in some instances, shall merely $tate the substance of MrTunicr’s 
evidence; and, in no instance, offer more than general remarks. 

We shall begin with the proposition, that Aneurin, Taliesin, 
Idywarch Hen, and Merdhin, were British bards, wdio lived in 
tife sixth century; which is the sixth in -the order of examina- 
tion (l09.), and the fourth in the order in which they are laid 
down in llie beginning of the work ( 17). The testimony of Nen- 
nius is first adduced (liS). Mr Turner observes, ‘ that Gale 
places him in the seventh century ; he may’ have belonged to the 
ninth,’ Now, the author of the history attributed to Nennius 
wrote, as he expressly informs us in his preface, in 858, ^ aiid 
consequently is very insufficient aulliority for thjc existence of 
hards in the sixth century. But, secondly.^ the passage alluded to 
is not in the printed copy: it is found only in one MS.; and 
the very style and contents of the whole chapter in which the 
passage occurs, prove it to have been the addition of a difterent, 
and, most probably, a later writer. And, thirdly^ the passage, as 
it stands, mentions no bard but Taliesin ; ^ Item, Talhearn, Ta-. 
lariguen in poemate claruit, et Nuevin, Sc Taliesin, Sc Bluchbar, 
& Ciiin qui vocatur Gueinaiiguant, simul imo tempore in poe- 
mate Britannico flotuerunt/ Hence, allowing that Nennius wrote 
in the seventh century, and that this passage is really genuine, 
still xve must grant Mr Turner another favour before it can be 
of much advantage to tiim. By the asslstanc’c of Mr Eva^^s he 
changes Nuevin into Aneurin, and Bluchbar into Llywarcn. So 
that Mr Turner merely requests his reader to allow” him to fix 
thie ccra of an author ; to attribute to him, on the slight autho- 
rity of one MS., a chapter not found in the other MSS., and 
very different in style and matter ; and to alter the words as he 
pleases ; — and then he undertakes to jprove his proposition. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr Turner has recourse 
to MSS. which, have been rejeetted by the editors, whom, how- 

N 4 * ever, 

* Nennius apud Gale, 1. 94. Nicholson, .however, is inclined to 
place hiia in 828. Eng. liistor. Librar. p. 33, 3d Edit. foL 
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ever, we must suppose to have been more impartial and cornpe- 
jadges thaA himself. In a MS. of the laws of Howel Dha, 
he finds some lines cited and ascribed to' Taliesin t and these he 
brings forward in evidence, without stating, on what grounds he 
considers this MS. as more correct and genuine than the others 5 
and not in the least startled at meeting with a quotation from a 
poet in a book of la^ws,^-— and that quotation so little to the pur- 
pose, and so awkwardly introduced^ that it bears every mark of 
an interpolation. , 

We imagine that the credibility of that notorious fabulist, 
Geolfrey of Monmouth, and the gemiineness of the, Welsh triack, 
ought to be est.ablished, before they can wdth any propriet y be 
introduced as unexceptionable and satisfactory evidence. (llP- 
135.) , . 

We shall now tum back to the first division of the external 
evidence — that there are old MSS. existing of these poems, ( 21 .) ; 
which merely amounts to this, that there are ‘ two, if not thu e, 
ancient MSS. extant, which have no apj>carance of having been 
written later than the twelfth century,’ (34.) .And this very 
guarded and very vague position docs not rest on the authority 
of Mr Turner. He does not appear to have exatnined these 
MSS. himself ; he does not even mention the qualifications or 
names of those to who'se, examination he has trusted ; nor state 
the evidence which is, supposed to prove their antiquity : He 
merely says, he understands (31.), he Is informed (28.), he is 
assured (29.) that they are ahpieiU. It Is unnecessary to expose 
the weakness of this evidence. In pages 31-87, endeavours 
to prove, that Aneurin, Taliesin; &c, and their wmrks, ‘ have 
been mentioned or alluded to‘by a series of bards, whose works 
still exist, undispute<l, feom before the twelfth century to a re- 
cent period.; The disbelievers In the genuineness of the poems 
attributed to the hafd»^of the sixth century, apaintain, that they 
were forged in the twelfth century. Tl!ey ground their opinion 
on two undisputed facts,— that the Welsh do not pretend to pos- 
sess the wqirks of any bards between the sixth and the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, and that all the Welsh MSS- appear to have 
been written in the twelfth century. Mr Turner, imagining that 
the Welsh- had w^uardedily too mitch, contends ( 209 ), 

that there ar^ .snftw poems still extant, wbich, were written in the 
seventh, eighth, and tejhfh dailuries^ bht as he has offered no 
arguments in support of their genuineness^ we must beg leave 
not only to object to them as authorities bn the present subject, 
but also to suspect tfjeir imtiquity* There- are, however, six 
notices, ‘ taken from poems which, according to the consent of 
the best Welsh critics, were written before the.twelfth ^ntury.^ 
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These notices prove, merely, that the names of Ta- 
liesin, Mcrdhin, Llywarch, Avaon, and Kenny d, and short pro- 
verbial sentences attributed to them, floated on the breath of tra*/ 
dition ; but by no means that their poems were then wrilteji, or 
even in existence. On the contrary, the very expression, ^ Hiist 
thou not heard what Llyivarch sang — ^Gfeet kindly, though there 
be no acquaintance,’ sufficiently points out what parts of the 
poems of this bard were preserved, and how they were preserved. 
The other notices are exactly of the same kind, and expressed ir. 
the same manner. 

It is now necessary to turn from the 3?)th to the. 13 2th page, 
where, in perfect coxisistency with the total want of arrange- 
jnent of the work, the remaining part of this division of the ex- 
ternal evidence is considered. Giraldus Cambrens's is ciUid 
find his evidence is said to be complete and decisive. In oite pas- 
ss;gu, he expressly says, that, in the twelfth century, the Cam- 
brian bards, and singers or reciters, have the genealogy of their 
princes written in their ancient and authentic books in Welsh, 
'fhe poems of Ihc bards are not mentioned ; yet Mr Turner af- 
firms that ^ he speaks of the genealogies but as a part of the 
contents of these ancient and authentic books.’ In the other 
passage, the words of Giraldos are, ‘ Rex Anglise Henricus Se- 
cundas, sicut ab historico cantorc Britone audiverat antique.’ — 
Mr Turner hence infers, ^ tJiat the ancient British had historical 
singers, that is, ancient bards who had left historical poems, 
which, in the days of Henry the Second, were deemed ancient, 
and referred to ; and which, therefore, must have been some 
centuries old in that age.’ (14-4*) Cannot Mr Turner perceive 
that* the words expressly declare, that King Henry had 
(concerning Arthur), from an ancient British bardf 

After these specimens of Mr Turner’s commentary and argu- 
ments, which are not selected, and are even surpassed in almost 
every page, it surely is not necessary to examine, or even state 
any other passages, which he has. adduced in support of this part 
of the external evidence. We may, however, remark, that the 
entire silence of Giraldus Cambransi^, a writer who is so very 
full and particular in every thing relative to Wales, and seems to 
have possessed considerable knowledge as w^ell as zeal, renders It 
extrem.eiy probable, that in his time (about 1200) there were no 
poems of an ancient date; either traditional or writfen. In one 
passage, indeed, he rrfers to the prophecies of Merdhin, and de- 
clares that he had tr^^^skted them into Latin. But Mr Timjer 
considers the prophetic works ascribed' to Merdhin, which have 
come down to usy *cis unquestionably either in I or pointed or sur- 
reptitious, (i4o.) How then can this passage of Graldus prov- 

* - ♦ * A 1 .V 
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the cxislencc of the genuine poems of Merdhin in the twelfth 
renhjry ; or apply, with any propriety or fora^ to the only 
pr>cm of this bard, at present allowed to be genuine, the Aval- 
Icuau, which the historian never mentions ? 

In p. 197 , Mr Turner maintains tliat the obscurq and unin- 
hdligilde passages, which abound in the poems of Taliesin, Sec.* 
are a stiong presumpth>e evidence that they are genuine* If Mr 
'furncr will turn back to page 164 , he will there lind, that lie 
leaves to ‘its fate" the mystical, uninf el ligible poetry" of Taliesin, 
and considers as genuine only his historical elegies, and his poems 
on Urien and Elphin ) In other words, he gives up the defence 
of those which bear the most unequivocal marks of antiquity-^ 
and selects, as genuine, only those which, according to his ow^a 
criterion, are destitute of them- 

in ^age 136 , he affirms that the Britons had the use of letUrrs 
in the sixth centur}*-. It is evident that, unless by this he meant 
that the Welsh was a written language at that period, he will 
have gained nothing by proving his point. But, so far from 
having been able to sub.^antiate what he must have meant, hr 
has not adduced even the shadow of an argument in support of 
what he has actually said- Several Latin inscriplions (of which, 
however, he notices only two, both the work of one manj) have 
been found in Wales, of the date of the sixth century. How to- 
tally destitute of judgment must that man be, who can from tliis 
circumstance infer, that the Britons had the use of letters at that 
asra, or that, because a Welsh ecclesiastic could then write La- 
tin, therefore the Welsh was a written language I — It may be 
observed that, according to tlje very nature of the Bardic system, 
it would neither be necessary nor desirable, that their poems 
should be committed, to writing j and, in all probability, t?jcy 
were till the profession became less numerous, when it would 
be necessary to preserve in writing, what recitation.br tradition 
could no longer sufficiently spread or secure from oblivion."*® On 
the contrary, the laws of a country would present the strongest 
claim to be first committed to, written language ; and accordingly, 
the oldest indisputably genuine work in Welsli, is Howel Dha’s 
Laws, of the tenth etptury- 

We shall now proceed to ^sider some parts of the internal 
evidence produced by Mr Turner : and Iwre, the same confusion 
and imbecillity of understanding are discovered* The mind of 
the reader is never eacercised, evcii in detecting sophistry ; but 

is 


Mr ‘furncr himself informs u$ (History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
1. 196-) tile bardic docirines, were orally communicated fioui 

bard to bard*^ 
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is jK'ipetually wearied in arranging and unravelling, what, after 
all the labour bestowed upon it, is always devoid of ingciuiitj, 
and sometimes even inconsistent with itself. 

One of his most forcible arguments is, ^ that the siibjc cts of 
these ancient poems were the most unlikely of all otht K- for a 
forger to have chosen ’ These poems, in generid, le-’ 

cord the defeats of the Britons* This very circumstance Mr 
Turner, by a strange perversion of intellect, considers »s a proof 
that they were written by bards who lived at tlie time of these 
defeats : whereas, most of bis readers, we imagine, will coTusi- 
der it as a strong presumptive ppoof that they were written six 
centuries after these defeats, and not at the very pei iod-in which 
liicy happened. Mr Turner is of opinion that a forger would 
Tiot have chosen the disasters and subjiigation of his countrymen 
tor the subjects of his poems: But what other subjects could he 
consistently have chosen, if he wished his poems to be attributed 
to bards in the sixth century, at w^hich period it w^as well known 
to ihe con tempo riu5es of the forger, that the bards, if they sung 
of battles, must have recorded the disgrace and disasters of the 
Britons ? — The? manner in which Arthur is spoken of in thoe 
ancient poems, Mr Turner considers as another proof, tliat they 
could not have been written iu the tw'elfth, century. Accordii^g 
to Mr Turner’s own account, it was in the twelfth century that 
Arthuj’s fame acquired a ‘ gigantic shape and he seems to 
consider the history of GeolFrey as having first given it this mag.* 
tiilude. Hence, in direct opposition to Mr Turner, wx would 
infer, that a forger, of the least skill or knowdedge, w ould not 
represent Arthur, in poems whicji he wished to be attributed 
to the sixth century, as that romantic and fabulous characi;ci\ 
which he was not supposed to have been, till the publication of 
CcotFrey’s history. 

Among other ‘ traits of genuineness ’ in these x>oems, on, 
which Mr Turner descants for thirty pages, without ever be- 
traying any mark of ingenuity,, there is one w^hich we do not 
hesitate to consider as a strong ^ trait’ of forgery, Merdhin, 
according to the Wolsh traditions, was subject to fits of insanity 
during the latter part of his life j and, while he was iu that si^ 
luation, he is said to have composed his Avallcnau. ^ He retir- 
*'d into a Caledonian wood, in whicht^ at lucid intervals, he de*- 
plored his misery.’* We shall pass over the improbability, that 
such a madipan would ^muse himself with composing poems ; 
and the much greater, improbability, that ^ he did compose 
poems ill this Caledonian wood, and uttered them in the hearing 

of 
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fyf liny persons, they would think the ravings of a madman 
’A or thy of being committed to memory. — We shall even sup- 
])o>se, that tbcs<y circumstances did take place ; or that Merdhin, 
in his lucid intervjils, came out of his retirement, and wrote his 
poems : Surely even Mr Turner’s credulity will not desire mo/e 
from — Let us now consider the ^ of genuineness.’ — In 

M'eidhin’s Avallenau, there is also much display of natural feel- 
ings appropriate to his character* The allusion to his insanity is 
interesting : . 

* I myself am a wild horrible screamer-— 
i am pierced \vitli horrors — i am 
Covered by no raiment ! ’ p, 192. 

We merely ask, is it in the least consistent with the known cha- 
racter of madmen, that they should, in their lucid intervals, 
speak of their calamity ? Does not this very passage, at least, 
render it very probable that the poem is a forgery ? It is much 
more likely that a forger should J>e soTorgetful, uf so ignorant 
of human n&ture, as to introduce this passage, than that Herd- 
bin should differ so essentially from all others in his situation. 

When we first read over the divisions of the internal evidence, 
we were parlicxilarly struck with the sixth — ** That the historical 
allusions of the Welsh bards are true.’ After having seen ia 
what manner Mr Turner treated the other divisions, our curio- 
sity W3,fi excited to examine this important position^ w^hlch cer- 
tainly affords opportunity for considerable ingenuity and research. 
But there is not even the semblance of either. At the same time, 
we return our thanks to Mr Turner for his conciseness, and for 
having given his proof so nearly in a syllogistic form, that, by 
simply stating the substance bf it exactly in that form, \ve caa 
save our readers from the trouble of following us through a te- 
dious exposition of its weakness. 

* Geoffrey is esteeiped by the world a “ fabler 

But the Welsh bards are very unlike Geoffrey, and sometimes 
contradict him : 

Therefore, the poems of the Wehfh bards are genuine and au- 
thentic’ (1^9), V . . 

The entire siknoi^of the Saxou Ghromck respecting all the 
battles record^ by the Wel^ bards, ^.especially the battle of 
Cattereth^ wl^ k tepresehm^ thfe CShdodin, as having been 
so extremely tb the that of the three hundred and 

sixty-three nobles who were ei^ged, only three survived it, — 
and the meutipu, in that Ghronmk, of battles not nearly so de- 
structive or disgr^eful to the Britons, which were fought in the 
same century, present a forihidable objection to the genuineness 
of the poems^ which Mr Turner has not even noticed. 
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In p. 250 ^ Mr Turner considers the ‘ chief objections iirged 
against these poems.’ It is not pur intention to exaraine his re*- 
plies separately or minutely,^ With regard to the hrst objec- 
tion,- ‘ that rime was not known to^Eurdpe in the sixth centuiy 
and therefore these rimed Welsh poems could not have been 
composed kt that period,’ we never considered it as d«icisive, or 
even very formidable ; since rime may liavc existed in the 
Welsh some centuries before it had been attempted in other 
languages, especially in the languages of those nations wliich 
were unconnected with the Welsh. Mr I'urner, however, lias 
enumerated eleven authors, between the sixth century and the 
ninth, in whose w’ritings rime occurs ; and has ti;aced it back 
even to St Austin, in the fourtli century. If the objection from 
tile use of rime by the Welsh bards be stated in another form, 
we think it would be much mote powerful. There arc extant 
txvo^ poems in the Anglo-Saxon j one written by Caedmon, in 
seventh century ; the other anonymous, composed in the tenth, 
on the battle of Brunanburgh ; f neither of which exhibits any 

appearance 


* We have carefully examined Mr Turner’s two essays on the early 
use of the rime in the ArchLcologia, (voL XIV* to which 

he refers, p. 251. '^I'hey confirm the opinion, that rime originated 
with the monks } and that it was transferred from their Latin poems 
into the modern languages. If the Latin borrowed k from the Goi!}ic 
or Celtic, as Mr 'rurnej: supposes, how shall we account for its exist ecice 
in the Latin poems of Aldheim, A. J). 700, an Anglo-Saxon bishop ^ 
whereas, tw'o centuries afterwards, it is not found in the ^'oTig, w'riUtu 
in thewemacular tongue, on a popuhir subject, the Buttle of Krunmi- 
burgh ? It is so extremely difticuU to avoid rime in the Latixi languvige, 
from the numerous corresponding termhiations of its nouns and verbs, 
that, instead of considering the few instances produced by Mr Turner 
in his second essay, as intentional, we are astonished ai the extreme catc 
which the classical waiter must have taken to present, the frequent 
re currence of rime. But, as the monks were utterly devoid uf 
and excessively indolent, they wopld consider the facility of riming, 
which the I^atin language presented to them, as a beauty and an ad- 
vantage ; and accordingly substitute it, instead bf \nver^ioii and metrical 
tVet. 'rhe rimes, of wdiich modem languages are su^i)tible, are com- 
paratively so fewr^ tliat it is very improbable that this mode of composi- 
tion originated in them. They are contitvued in modern languages, net, 
as Mr 'Furner muintaliis, because they are natural to them, but because 
they produce greater satisfaction from being less easy and obvious. 

Scotland^ 1 . 525 . 

f 'I'here are three copies of Ciedmon’s poem — in Hickes Thesaur. 
L 197.' — WTjclocI'.’s Anglo-Saxon Bede,* p- 597.'*— and in Wanicy’s* 

Anllq^ 
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appearance of rime. Now, as the use of rime must have greatly 
facilitated the remembrance of the latter poem, whicli evideutiy 
appears to have lw2en composed for the purpose of being com- 
roitted to memory, at a time when few could write or read ; it 
is extremely probable, tliat if rime had been so long and general- 
ly ia me among their neighbours the Welsh, the Ai%lo-Saxons 
would have adopted it in their poetry, especially wdiere the sub- 
ject and the intention of the poems were the same in both 
languages* 

Mr 'i\irner has clearly proved that Giraldus Cambrensis ex- 
pressly mentions rimed songs in the twelfth century, in the 
very passage which dias been produced to show that lie was not 
acquainted with rime. In ‘ Gantilenis rythmicis et dictaminc 
taiu subtiles inveniuntur,’ &.c» rythmicis is evidently tlie adjec- 
tive agreeing with cantiknis^ and not a substantive ; and, even if 
it be considered as a substantive, it will not bear the meaning 
which the objector has given it, since it never signifies verses.’ 

Mr Turner replies to the objection, that no poems occur be- 
tween the sixth and the twelfth century, 1. By taking for grant- 
ed the genuineness of poems attributed to the intermediate cen- 
turies : 2. By proving, principally from the suspicious testimo- 
ny of the Welsh triads^ that bards existed during that period : 
and, 3. By ilhlst rating, at grcai lyngtli, the profound and original 
observation, ^ that the ravages of time are capricious, and. that 
similar chasms occur in the literary history of other countries ’ 
( 209 )* We. apprehend, that the simple statement of such modes 
of pfoofj is a sufficient exposition of their weakness. 

Of the style of this work w^e should have said nolbrng, if Mr 
Turner had not rendered it necessary, by holding it fortlr as a 
proof of his ^ reformation,’ in this respect, since he wrQtc his 
history. He exhibits the same kind of rdTotination, of which 
that man might boast who should throw off his gaudy and fan- 
tastic dress,^ and appear before the public covered with rags, and 
bespattered witli dirt. Most people, we imagine, would prefer 
his former mode of exhibiting himself ; as it would, at least, be 
the Source of occasional amusement 5 whereas his reformed dress 
could only steken iu^^isgust.,' We ^ submit,’ therefore, (to use 
a favourite ekojtosfon of our thorns), that when he again ap- 
pears before he should resume his former style j since, 

of the two evils,* to^one of Whicli his readers must be exposed, 
they would certainly ebnsider it as the kast offensive. ^ 

. ' Art- 


Antiq* Liter* Septen. p. The poeni on the battle of Brunan- 

vburgh, is given by Gibson in his Saxcu Ctuonicle, and by Johnstone in 
bis Antiq. Celio-Scaoicic. 
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Art. XYI. Trnve/s through France, Turlcij, and Hungary^ 

to %vhicli are added, Straerai Touis in Hungary, in 11* g.) and 18(U>. 
In a Series of Letters to his Sister in England. By ilJl.ini'Huntt » 
i'sq. of the IftJier-'^JVmple. "Jliird edition. 2 voL 8v<)- pp. 
London. White. JS03. 

T'^HERE are tsome departments of literaUire which require 
greater exertions than are necessary for the mere composi- 
tion of the works that helong to them. Of this desciiptioii are 
voyages and travels ; not tb mention the walks of experimental 
philosophy. The author of a very indilferent book upon any of 
these subjects, may be entitled to a great portion of applause for 
the aclions wJiich he has performed ; and it may eveiA liappeii 
tliat considerable praise is due to the active exertions which the 
travel Ur or experimentalist has made, although neither important 
discoveries nor interesting writings should be the result of his la- 
bours. The various difliculties which must be surmounted be- 
foie any long journey or course of expet iments can be perform- 
ed, ate cerlainly deserving of our nolice, to whutevci' leimina- 
tion the path may lead ; yet mankind judge only by the event, 
Sind leave out of the calcuhuion every thing which belongs in 
iornmon to the efforts of the successful and the unfortunate can- 
didate for fame. It has been tillegcd, therefore, that the busi- 
ness of criticism is to award this due tribute of approbation cv<ti 
to the less hap)py adventurer, and to moderate the usual tone of 
strict impartiality in favour of a department never likely to be 
overstocked with competitors. We are decidcxlly of opinion, 
that such a bounty would be in the highest degree improper ; 
that it woultl tend directly to the discouragement of ihe respeet- 
abie. trader, by confounding the distinction between good and 
bad wares *, that the more strictly merit is measured by succes*;, 
and rewards proportioned to merit, the greater will be the com- 
petition for the pri 2 .e, and the higher the value of the work- 
But although such considerations induce us to think that no 
relaxation whatever of critical severity should be granted to this 
department of literary labour, we conceive that the peculiarities 
above mentioned authorise us to treat it wit|i.some favour of an- 
other kind. We are of opinion, that books of tmvels deserve a 
greater degree of attention, in proportion to th® merits, than 
other works of more ordinary and easier composition ; and we 
have, ther»efore, during the course of our undertaking, been dis- 
posed to relax in their favour that strict rul^ of selection, which 
has been our guide in vSome other branches of literature. Un- 
happily, we have hitherto found very Little room for bestowing 
any further marks of admiration on* the writings in question ; 

ard 
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and our review of the volumes now before us, will furnisb at 
ojtu’^ a proof of our . eagerness to find out souiething worthy ot 
uotifce in this favoiirile line of exertion, and a new instance of 
most uniningled disappointnxent* Thus much it was fiecessary 
to premise, as an apology for making such a work the subject 
of an article* ; 

The letters of Mr William Htiutcr to his sister Elixa, exceed, 
in a considerable degree, the average duluess of this popular spe- 
cies of composition, ev^en if wc include in our estimate the n»a- 
miscript specimens which it has been bur lot to peruse* The two 
or three fost epistles arc quite sufficient to correct any liopcs of 
amusement which the reader of the titkvpage may unwarily have 
formed* He soon sinks into a kind of unvaried reverie, like that 
produced by the constat and uniform repetition of any heavy 
sound j— in this ho is not even disturbed' by any very striking dis- 
cord ;~he continues turning over page after page, to the number 
of near a thousand, without finding a single interruption of his 
repose* The author is a safe and smooth goer ; he avoids giving 
the Smallest variety either of pleasure or pain j he maintains this 
happy medium with inmutablc dexterity 5 and, after the lapse of 
a certain time, ihe reader finds himself happily arrived at the end 
of \ii%Jmrney^ without the recollection even of a jolt which might 
renxind'him m the ,ta,sk he, has |)erformed. Such, at least, was 
the unruffled state of mind in which first passed over this 
work 5 all our efforts of critical vigilance could only ward off total 
sleep* lii spite of our utmost attention, we could hot avoid that 
minor sort of trance into which Mr Hunter has the secret' of plung- 
ing his victims 5 and we gave way, after some ineffectual st nig- 
gles, to the uncorarrion power^of this most skilful magneti.ser* Our 
curiosity was, however, not unnaturally excited to discover the 
mysterious charm which he so evidently was in possession of* 
We therefore submitted once mote to his operations ; diid are 
now 50 far acquainted with the secret of his art, that yft can ven- 
ture to disclose it with some confidence, both for the benefit of 
future authors and for the warning of out readers. ^ 

And, fi^t of all, the* practitioner of this new art finds it pro- 
per to obtain a dueiportiotr of customers* For this end, it is fit- 
ting^ that he should entice the passenger by his sign post ; and 
as It is of the very nature of signs to ho.sort of resemblance 
to the thing signified, so he depicts, on, the outset, not the fare 
which the passengers shall find within, but that which may tempt 
him most readily to enter* Thus, as the head of the Grand Turk, 
and, still more, the Words ^ iidincs^^ are in hqwise descrip- 
tive of the liquors which isufch devices are meant to represent, so 
is the name of Ittr Huntei^s article very far distant from convey- 
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ing any foretaste of its true nature or object. The unwary pas- 
sSenger sees written, in great characters, *■ Travels in France dur- 
ing the heat of the Revolution, &c. with a head of the Grand 
Seignior ; he buys ; and straightway begins to turn over a few 
leaves. Lest, however, tlie deception should too suddenly be 
perceived, and the drug not taken in a sufficient dose, it is cover- 
ed over with such devices as the following — which excite a little 
atu*ntion by the obscurity of their meaning, or at least tend to 
keep up the appearance, 

" 1 do nor propose to bind myself do"i\m by any fixed nilcs. My di- 
gressions will probably be numerous , anti, as my inclination prompts 
me, I may yield io,ilic dictates of reason, or Imhilge in the speculations 
t)t coined urc, or be seduced by the allureme’its of ifuagirialion. If 
lliis plan he desultory, I have only sketched it oid, because I concelse 
IIkU it will atVoid }ou more enUrtaiiiment than any other*, for there is 
an iirc'ii 'alible cljaim in variety, ivhich carries llie feelings lightly along’ 
— and forth.’ 1, 

By such means tire reader is enticed, and submits himself to 
the farther operations of tlie spell, which very speedily begin to 
befell. 

The great secret of Mr Hunter’s art consists in avoiditig every 
tiling wliicli may in the smallest degree disturb the repose of liis 
reader by exciting emotions of any sort ; and this he chiclly ac- 
complishes, by curiously selecting all those incidents which are 
tif tlio mosi ordinary recurrence, mixing them up with such re- 
marks as are equally plain, and inrerspersiug them with long 
discussions, to prove what is either intuitively true, or intuitive- 
ly false ^ thus, in both ca^cs, cOi)f riving to render any exertion 
of iatcUect as unnecessary in us, as it would be impossible in 
him. For these ends, he justly considers tliat tlie most fainiJiar 
ad ions of a man’s life arc eating and sleeping at the stated times ; 
and tliat when a person IraveL, the most ordinary occupation is 
that of moving from one place to another ; setting off at a cer- 
tain hour of the morning-, and arriving at a particular hour in the 
evening ; and, it may be, paying the cxpence incurred. F.x- 
tending somewliat further his views of human affiaiis, he finds 
that provisions are either good, or bad, or iiidilfcrent ; that the 
same general observation applies also to beds ; and that all these 
objects may likewise be distinguished by another principle of 
classification derived from attending to their prices. From this 
view of the subject, the transition is easy to roads and ferries, 
including tolls and bridges, with the accessory matter of horses 
and carriages. The same love of generalizing, leads him to a 
contemplation of the works of nature ; and he surveys, with 
an accurate and discriminating eye, the whole st^te of tl:ie wea- 
voL, IV. NO. 7, 0 thci. 
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thcr, which, like the inns and roads, is remarkable for being 
sometimes belter, and sotnetimes worse. And these are the main 
incidents of this excellent writer* 

In the choice of his remarks and disquisitions, he is equally 
judicious : they are indeed of a touching simplicity ; they arc 
constantly introduced, lest the uniformity of the narrative might 
dispose us to wander entirely frdm the page ; and are delivered 
in language so monotonously resembling their meaning, (wdien 
they chance to have any), that, in very truth, the sound may be 
called an echo to the sense. In the extension of this branch of 
his work, Mr Hunter proceeds upon one fundamental principle, 
of a most universal application — that the self-evident truth of 
an)’’ pi'oposition is no reason why it should be either suppressed 
or assumed, but that, on the contrary, it should, on this precise 
grdlind,. be often repeated, supported by numberless arguments, 
and enforced by much declamation j rightly judging, that so 
invaluable a treasure as plain truth can never be too strongly 
guarded, or too warmly celebrated. It would be endless to collect 
specimens of the felicity with wliich this principle is followed 
out in all its ramifications ; it forms, indeed, the cenient of the 
whole wwk— the callida junctura by which all the parts are held 
together — and so smoothed as not to ruffle tlie most irritable and 
€ictive of readers. In justice to Mr Hunter, we shall cull a 
few samples. Huw^ convincuig are his arguments to show that 

is wrong to plunder a shipwrecked mariner ! 

‘ To take advantage,’ saith he, ‘ ot a man who is an unequal op- 
ponent, is the act of a coward but to strip of what little he still pos- 
sesses,' the unfortunate being who throws. himself on your mercy, who 
implores your assistance, and, W'hose life and fortune might be rescued 
by a trifiing exertion of charity^ is a conduct so much at variance with 
the cornttiori feeluigs of nature, that we are at a loss hmv to account for 
such barbarous and complicated depravity. Why is the law,’ fee. fee. 
( 1 . 142 .) ^ 

By topics, no less judicioudy iielected, does the master prove, 
that a tale of complicated ‘ villany and persecution’ creates 
^ emotions of horror' and indignation.’ — * A propensity to hate 
our enemies,’ he remarks, ^ and to avenge this wrongs they 
have inflicted on hs, is a principle which is coeval with tlie in- 
stinctive feelings of the human frame.’ The perception of this 
truth suddenly transports him j he is^rapt in the fervour of 
inspiration j and gives loose to the burstings of his heart — ‘ It 
has an eternal basis in nature, and prevails throughout the ex- 
teiit of the animal creati<m. It is a which is 

univemlly esfabUshed in the breast,, and is neither to be sub- 
verted 
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verted by ^oplilstry, nor invalidated by persuasion, nor extir- 
pated by j>ower.’ (I. 353-4.) Whoever woifld be convinced 
that Jlt^'htinp; against one’s coimiry is criminal, and that a hJoody 
field ol* batlJe is a dismal object, may be accommodated with 
tlie proper argiimeuts by turning to pages 310, and 383, of tlie 
first volume. A long investigation is undertaken, in l;wo whole 
pages (3P1-2.), to show that cheating at cards is improper ^ 
and aflcr much reasoning, we are gently led to the conclusion, 
that, ^ those wdn^se sentiments of honour are so relaxed, as to 
allow them, without repugnance, to cheat at cv-ids, mast be of 
a mean and sordid disposition.’ The lollowdng remark on hu- 
mail nature is of the most general kind, and evidently ft’Us 
from vvlnit is called ‘ a sensible man.’ — ^ Sucli is the lolly and 
fallibility, or the perverseness and obduracy of haman natpie, 
that the most sacred obligations are very frecjiicnlly cither open- 
ly infringed, or artfully evaded, when tliey are repugn am to our 
ideas of happiness, or inconsistent with our views cl ]deasme, 
vonveiiicnce, or proiit.’ — If any one has occasion hir 

a sermon upon losses sustained by lire, or liomilies proper to dis- 
suade tlie Turks from using wine, and the dervises Irom leading 
irregular lives, or lectures against the use ol slays, he may be 
couvoniently supplied at p. 4. 72. 78. and 102. ofc vok II. — -W'e 
extract ihe following brief and elegant dehnition oi comfort : 

^ Comfort gladdens and warms the heart wherever it is found ; 
it is llic imiinating spring ot social litc ; and in proportion as it 
is ditlused, is our satisfacUon in beholding it iiiyeased.’ (11. 150.) 
After a large disseitalion on matrimony, IV'ir Hunter takes oc- 
casion to inform us, that he is ^ convinced tirat private virtue is 
the only solid basis of public happiness and prosperity ; and that 
ihc religion, the morality, and the frccdo3n ol a state, derive, in 
lUi sinull degree, botli tlieiv origin, and protection ftom the puii- 
ty of domestic life.’ (II. 2U3.) We cannot help regarding it 
as rather a singular deviation Ironi his usual plan, that he docs 
not explain at length the reasons on whicli so very strange an 
opinion is founded. 

The plain downright falsehood of some positions illustrated in 
these volumes, is as remarkable as the self-evident truth of o- 
Ihers : in no case is any thing left to doubt or ingenuity. 
While, at one time, we are reasoned into a conviction, that it 
is more agreeable to gaze upon young and beautiiul girls, than 
on the old and the ugly ; at another we are desired to believe, 
on the evidence of the author’s own observation, that the scar- 
city in 1801 viras entirely (ictitious, and that the arts of mono- 
polists must for the future be checked by legislative interference, 
otherwise the country will be staived, ( 11 . 130.) Page after 

O 2 page 
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page is filled with demonstrations that there is something impro- 
per in despotism, and something unhappy in the situation of a 
tyrant. Then we are told, that a great capital ^ drains a coun- 
try of its wealth and provisions,’ (II. 185.) Sometimes the de- 
scription of a district is, that its produce consists either of ani- 
mals, vegetables, or minerals j and sometimes we have a mu- 
seum mentioned, as containing ‘ minerals, fossils, spars, petri- 
factions, marbles, opals, shells, metals, and volcanic produc- 
tions,? (11. 197.) But none of Mr Hunter’s feats of skill gives 
his reader less trouble than the argument to prove that the pub- 
lic revemie should be augmented by an open and avowed increase 
in the denomination of the coin for such we conceive to be the 
meaning of llie following dissertation : 

‘ These mines bring in a considerable revenue to the Crown, by which 
the chief part of their produce is purchased. Copper simply refined 
fetches thirty -vsix florins a cwt. ; and, when manufactured into bars and 
plates, about forty -eight. But the most lucrative use to which it is a])- 
plied by the government is con ver ting it into coin, as by this operation, 
oile cwt., which costs originally tlurt)/-six Horins, yields about eighty in 
money, leaving a proiit of 44> per cent. ^ This, to be sure, is not clear 
gain, as the expences of coinage must be deducted but these are com- 
paratively trifil'ng. " Such immense advantages might furnish a hint to 
our own government,’ Sec. ('ll. 271.) 

By ^ careful adherence to this method of composition, and 
more especially by a frequent mtro<luction of his ow^n concerns 
and feelings, Mr Hunter has happily attained the perfection of 
the sedative art in writing. But as it is not the object of this 
art, ^entirely to lull the reader, and still Less to risk his suddenly 
shutting the book, w'hcreby«the spell Avould at once be dissolved, 
the skilful practitioner well knows how to excite from time to 
time a most gentle titillation of curiosity or hope, never indeed 
to be gratifiecl, but juiSt sufficient to maintain a slight degree of 
attention,;: and to continue, the exercise of his power — as the 
magnetizer renders his subject obedient, and keeps up the trance, 
witnout permitting him either to sleep or awake, by tickling his 
nerves in a certain small degree at proper, periods of the o]>era- 
tion*. In this branch of the art, Mr Hunter mainly excels* 
The of an Englishman, according to immemorial usage, 

^ begin with a storm in the Charniel. Now, Mr Hunter’s storm, 
in which ^ one moment rides on a boisterous wave, the next 
bum^son an inhospitable rode’ (I. 8.), might peradveriture have 
f brought 


* The 'whole of the blunder here is indeed arithmetical ; but one part 
of it is still more palpably so thsui the rest \ for the alleged profit should 
be above 222 per cent, instead of 44r« 
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brought the reader’s repose to a premature end, had he not, with 
wonderful adroitness, made use of the tickling process, and pro- 
mised an ^ anecdote of a lustj? gentleman.’ This proves to be,^ 
that the person in question swore a little because he was dropt 
into the water ; that his oaths were in English, he not under- 
standing French ; and that, having nobody to carry him, he 
walked ashore bn foot. Thus the titillation is allayed, without 
having been productive of the slightest gratification to disturb 
our repose. The same process is very often repeated, especially 
at Paris and Constantinople ; and in no part of the route more 
frequently than in the unexplored country of Hungary, and the 
military frontiers of the two emperors. Sometimes he avails 
himself dexterously of the influence of association ; and by com- 
mencing a sketch with the same lines by which a celebrated mas- 
ter has formerly ‘J)our tray ed it, leads us to expect a continued re- 
semblance of the picture. It must be admitted, however, that 
he is apt occasionally to mingle a little disappointment, by the 
sudden transition \ as, for example, in the folloxving instance : 

‘ I'he poor Queen of Fiance, so lately an object of cuvy ! Wbo 
can retlect on her sndden reverse of lorlunc, on her unmerited siiflerings, 
on the savage insults to which she has been exposed, without being 
s’ ruck with that entire change of sentiment and ('pinion, which at t>re- 
'-enl agitates and directs the minds of this flcklc people ? Those whvT 
once idolized the charms of bjcauty, and the pomp of royalty, are now 
Ijccorne tlieir bitterest persecivtoic. The age of chivalry is, indeed, 
gone with thew^ and wUh it all tho'^e milder and more rational virtues 
by w'hirli it was supplanted. Chivalry w’as an enthusiasm, wlucli, as it 
espoused the cause and asscite(i the rights of unprotected innocence and 
female youth and beauty, was higliK serviceable to the state ot silciety 
under wdiich it prevailed. It .S[)raiig' — with a good deal more to the 
same purpose, vol, 1. p 

As our duty enjoins strict impartiality, we cannot avoid hint- 
ing to Mr Hunter, that this forms some deviation from the or- 
dinary harmlessness of his prose, and ought, in future editions, 
to be placed at a greater distance from the beginning, that the 
reader may first be well dozed before so trying an experiment is 
made upon his temper. 

The general music of Mr Hunter’s langAiage is intended, for 
similar reasons, to resemble that of Dr Johnson. The likeness 
between the two styles is indeed pretty exact, unless that Mr 
Hunter’s has not the sense, nor the variety, nor the justness of 
his model ; so that he has, we apprehend? produced such a pti- 
rody, as the memorable ^ song by a person of quality ’ is of a 
song by a poet. To Which may be added, that he has borrow- 
ed somewhat from a female authority, of a more impure age, 
fhe eloquent Mrs Malaprop — ^using, after her example, sucli 

O a doubtful 
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doubtful forms of sipcech, errant ,iox arr^ant^ (II. py.); suit for 
.suite; interchange for change^ (II. 43 P.); alternately for at once^ 
(I. 407 .) ; — and betraying, moreover, a taste in grammar some- 
what suspicious, as ‘ women sent in presentsi^ (I. 2P5*) ; * ma- 
io' hy, clergy, number, See. /V (passim) ; ‘ enemy arc'* (I. viii.) 5 
afier w’ (II. 50.) In gratitude to* Mr Hiuiter, wc farther 
recommend, that if hc.s]\oiild at any time have occasion again 
to describe the extreme of ‘ impossibility^^ he would not make 
choice of a figure winch denotes possibility, and indeed alludes to 
a citcums^'anoe of hourly occurrence. Li vol. II. p. 5 . he talks 
of something being ‘ as impossible as it is to restore life when 
every pulse has ceased to vibrate.’ Wc are also inclined to hint 
ui the propriety of omitting such anecdotes about harams, stal- 
lions, and brood-marcs, as occur iavol. T. ‘S09, :>i 3 . and TI. 457 ., 
when he shall at any future period indite letters to his sisler. 
Th^^se are j^oints of doctrine not essentially necessary to female 
education, and ma}'- tend to interrupt the slumbers of the young 
lailh’s who shall haply follow'' our prescription, and make use of 
Mr Hunter’s volumes. For we now think il our duty, notwith- 
standing the above trithng exceptions, to recommend this work 
as iu every respect the best and safest sedative of the kind which 
the press hath of late times produced ; and the most commodi- 
ous simple which those persons of quality, counlry gentlemen, 
and young officers can take, wdio have got. into the habit of 
turning over the leaves of books during a ^Certain part of the 
morning. Its operation is certain; agreeable, and eificacious ; 
and possesses the notable advantage, of not interrupting other 
pursuits, or conlining the patient for any length of time to his 
room. ♦ 


AkT- XVII. T/u I'Vof'hs of Thomas Chaltcrton ; containing his hife^ Inj 
Gt. Gregory^ D.I). and Miscellaneous Poems. London. Longman 
& liccs, 5 vo!s. 8 vo. 180J?. 

'"PHE W’orks of Chatterton, whose life and death wull be the 
lasting honour and indjelible disgrace of the eighteenth cct;- 
tury, are at length, after^ the lapse of more than thirty years, 
edited in a collected state. VVe were at some loss to conceive 
what could have occasioned the delay of so interesting a 
publication; and the explanation has proved rather mortifying. 
yi priSri, such g work seemed particularly calculated to engage 
the public attention. To the internal merit of the poems, now 
at length published, h luiited all tJie interest excited by the 
romantic history and lamentable death of the wonderful author, 
well as that which arises from the exercise of critical in- 
’ ' ' YcstifratloT], 
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vestigation, and the ardour of literary controversy. Neverthe- 
less, the delay may be attended by its own advantages in aiding 
iis to ascertain the real merits of the disputed question. , The 
works of Chatterton^ or the poems of Rowley, have survived 
the controversy which attended their appearance in 1*7*70. Of 
the assailants and defenders of their originality, many have paid 
the debt to nature, and others will remember their ardour in the 
contest as the emotions of an agitating dream. It may therefore 
be supposed that the public will coolly and impartially deter- 
mine the controversy (if it yet remains a controversy) upon the 
solid grounds of evidence ; and it might also have been hoped, 
that circumstances of additional proof, suppressed or misrepre- 
sented while the feelings of being duped were yet too acute, 
might now have been recovered. We will endeavour to shew 
how fat* w^e have been gratiiieil by the present edition, and in 
what respects it has fallen sliorl of our expectation. 

The preface Lears the w^eli known and respectable name of 
Mr Robert Southey; hut we are informed that so much of the 
business has devolved upon Mr Coltte, that it becomes necessary 
to use the term Rditorrs in the plural. Both poels, and both na- 
tives of Bristol, we may suppose that these gentlemen felt a deep 
and peculiar interest in the task they liave undertaken, of ren- 
dering a just homage to the genius of their wonderful fellow-* 
citizen, afid of contributing to the interest of his surviving rela- 
tion. The purposes lo which the profits of the publication are 
dedicated, are thus expressed in the preface; and the circumstan- 
ces, while they do honour to the liberality of the editors and pub- 
lishers, account for the (h*]ay of which w*e have complained, in af 
manner deeply disgraceful to the tvs'.e and feelings of the public,. 

III the v\i;Uer ot a Mihs( nation cdi’ion of tlie works of Chat- 

tcrlou was publicly pro[M><e<.l for his skuCs benefit. 'J’hcse works had 
iiiilierto been published only for the cmolumeuL of strangers, w’ho pro- 
ciiied them by gift or purchase from the author himself, or jiilfered them 
irom his fnnily. Crom the inteie^t which these circumstances and the 
whole of Chatter! on’s history had excited, more success ivas expected 
than has been found. At the end of t^vo years, the subscription would 
not have defrayed the costs of publication. 

‘ An HMiingement wras then made with Messrs Longman 6c Rees, 
who have publislied the work at their own txjience, and allowed Mrs 
Newton a handsome number of copies, with a reversionary interest in 
any future editioiu’ 

'Che friends and patrons, of Chatterton, as well as thevformer 
collectors of his poems, have been liberal in their coinniunica- 
tloiis lo the present editors; and the book accordingly contains 
many of Ills ])roductions which have been hitherto inedited. We 
do ju'i aver that, in general, these additions to his works tend lo 

O 4 augment 
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augment his fame j on the contrary^ as some of them hare been 
written almost during infancy, as others are merely unlinished 
fragments, and as all seem incorrect and hasty productions, we 
cannot but consider them as far inferior to the poems ascribed to 
Rowley, and even to those which Chattertoii was himself pleased 
to own during his life. But, in another point of view, these 
early and unfinished compositions ate very interesting. In Chat- 
terton, above all other poets, we w^ould wish not merely to ad- 
mire the works upon which he may safely rest his claim to im- 
mortal fame, but also to investigate the performances in which 
his exertions have been less successful j and, by comparing thca\ 
together, to form, if it be possible, some idea of the strength 
and weakness of this prodigy of early talent. We therefore ap- 
prove of publishing such pieces as ‘ Sly Dick’ and ‘ Apostate 
Will,’ which display the early satirical propensities of young 
Cltattertoij ; with the elegies, songs, and burlettas, hy which he 
endeavoured rather to supply his necessities, and postpone the 
dreadful crisis of his fate, than to indulge his genius, or extend 
his poetical fame. One of his juvenile productions, now publish- 
ed for the first time, is a hymn for Christnias-day, which, if 
really written about the age of eleven, bears ample testimony to 
the premature powers of the author. We extract a verse or two, 
which, when the harmony and ease of expression are contrasted 
with the author’s boyhood, inexperience, ^nd want of instruc- 
tion, appear almost miraculous. 

* Almighty Framer of the skies, 

O let our pure devotion psc 
Like incense in thy sight ! 

WrapI in impenetrabla smidc^ 

I’he texture of our souls were 
Till thy command gave light. 

The Sun of glory gleamed the ray. 

Refined the darkness into day. 

And bid the vapours fly ; 

Impelled by bis eternal love, 

He left his palaces above. 

To cheer our gloomy sky. 

^ How shall we. celebrate the day 
When (Sod appeared in mortal clay. 

The mark of worldly scorn, 

When the Archangel’s heavenly lays 
Attempted the Redeetner’s praise, 

And hailed Salvation’s inom ? 

A humble form the Godhead wore, 

The pdns of poverty he bore, 

' . = To 
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To gaudy pomp unknown : 

Tho’ in a human walk he trod, 

Still was the man Almighty God, 

In glory all his own. 

Despised, oppressed, the Godhead bears 
The torments of this vale of tears, 

Nor bid liis vengeance rise*: 

He saw the creatures he had*inade 
Revile his power, his peace invade. 

He saw with mercy’s eyes.’ 

Such was the early command of language displayed by a child, 
who, when a beardless youth, was to gull a whole synod of 
grizzled deans and antiquaries. 

The life of Chatterton, prefixt to these volumes, was written 
by Dr Gregory of London for the Biograph i a Britannica, and, 
b}^ his permission, has been reprinted upon this occasion. Al- 
though it seems to he compiled with great fidelity, and probably 
contains all the material fads known upon the subject ; we can- 
not suppress our hearty wish, that either of the present editors 
had himself undertaken the task of Chatterton’s biographer. 
Many observations must have occurred to them, while preparing 
these volumes for the press, which have escaped Dr Gregory, 
written many years ago, and for a more limited purpose. This 
was the more incumbent upon the editors; because, from persons 
of poetical taste, s<J long employed in examining Chatterton’s 
productions, the public must have expected some light upon the 
Bowdeian controversy. Dr Gregory, unwilling, or unable to form 
a judgment upon this most important point of the life of the 
youthful poet, has arranged, with great impartiality, the argu- 
ments upon both sides, in battle array against each other, leav- 
ing his reader to draw such conclusions as his own taste or judg- 
ment may enable him to form. Now, this might be very ex- 
cuseable, in the original circumstances in which Dr Gregory’slife 
of Chatterton was published; for the Biographia Britannica is 
not a natural field for literary controversy, though often occupied 
as such. But in publishing a formal edition of the whole works 
of Chatterton, in which those articles ascribed to Rowlej|are in- 
cluded, the public had a right to expect from the editors, their 
full sentiments upon the point of most essential interest to their 
author’s fame, especially as Mr Cottle, at least, has formed and 
expressed a decided opinion upon the subject. Besides, without 
depreciating the labours of Dr Gregory, who has produced a plain 
and simple account of Chatterton’s life, we must express ourselves 
disappointed, that we have not, from the hand of a poet like 
^outhey, a memorial of his iU-fated brother bard. Few subjects 

of 
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of composition, equally affecting or elevating, can ever occur, 
for when we consider the strange atnbiguity of Cljatteiton’s cha- 
racter, his attainments under circumstances iTicalculably disadvan- 
tageous, and his w,is.!i to disguise them under the name of ano- 
ther ; his high spirit of independence, and the ready versatility 
with wlvich he stooped to the meanest political or literary drudge- 
ry; the amiable and interesting affection which he difiplays to- 
W'ards his family, with a certain looseness of morality wliich ap- 
proaches to profligacy, — wc cannot but regret that a subject, uni- 
ting so strong an allcniation of light and shade, had -not been 
sketched by the hand of a master. Wc will not suppose that Mr 
Southey, or his brother editor, retreateil from the task of becoming 
Chatterton’s biographer through mere indolence ; fur, the liberali- 
ty of their purpose towards his sister, is a pledge to us, tifet they 
would not readily ‘ wax wxary in well-doing.’ We content our- 
selves with lamenting that any reason should have occurred to de- 
prive us of the satisfaction which we .would have reaped in seeing 
a new life of Chatterton, with a full view of the Rowley contro- 
versy, upon which, in many pari icnlars, the book before us, 
and the detached notes of the editors, thro'w so much light. 
One general remark we cannot help deducing from the me- 
lancholy picture of the life before us. The .iiiconsislencies of 
Chatterton’s conduct and cliaracter may be, in some measure, 
ascribed to his situation and extreme youth ; yet w'e fear their 
original source was in that inequality of spirits with which Pro- 
vidence, as in mockery of the most splendid gifts of genius and 
fancy, has often conjoined them. This strange disorder of tlie 
mind, often confounded 'by the vulgar with actual insanity, of 
which perhaps it is a remote chade, is fostered by tlic workings 
of an ardent imagination as it is checked and subdued by ma- 
thematical or pliilosophical research. It is reconcileable (as is 
actual insanity) with the exertion of the greatest address in 
gaining a particular point, or in imposing upon the . rest of 
inaiikiud. In both cases, the object to be attained, is usually, 
in the eyes of the world, either altogether undesirable, or totally 
inadequate to the troulde and address expended in attaining it. 

Tills disease (for such it is, and of a dreadful complexion) may 
also, the extremity of mental derangement, be admitted to 
palliate th6 deviations from truth and moral rectitude, wl^ch it 
IS peculiarly apt to occasion. Without considering the forgery of 
Roivley^s poems in so heinous a light as if they h^d been a bill 
or bond, and pecuniary advantage the object of the fraud, we 
cannot regard the imposture as of an indifferent' or harmless na- 
ture. Neither was the end proposed, being, apparently the mere 
internal satisfaction of imposing upon the worhU or, at best, the 
spjlen obstinacy of maintaining an assertion which had been hastily 

made, 
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made, apparently adequate to the immense labour necessary to 
sustain the credit of Rowley* But the ardent mind of Chatter- 
ton, who had pitched the standard of his honour on this j)articu- 
lar ground, urged him to maintain it at the sacrifice of the poe- 
tical reputation he might have acquired by renouncing a phan- 
tom of his imagination, and at the yet more important derelic- 
tion of personal truth and moral rectitude. 

The alternate fils of melancholy and bursts of high spirits 
which Chatterton manifested ; the strange paper entitled his 
wz7/, in which, with a mixture of levity, of bitter satire, and ac- 
tual despair, he announces a purpose of self-destruction ; above 
all, the extravagant hopes which marked his arrival in London, 
and the suicide which finally closed his short and eventful ca- 
reer,— iall announce to us that irregular ambition, and impatience 
of tlie natural progress of society, w'hich indicate an inflamed 
imagination and a ])recarious judgment. 

Before leaving the life of Chatterton, we must intimate, that 
ive are somewhat displeased with the recommendatory and laud- 
atory scraj)s of v erse and prose which, in revival of a good old 
custom, are tacked to the works of the author. Dr Vicesimus 
Knox leads the van with a heavy and dolorous imitation of Sterne 
(which lumbers along like Mr Shandy’s chaise when it w as drag- 
ged into Lyons wilhout the wheels^, followed in sorrowful pro- 
cession by t)ie Lauieale, by Mrs Cowlej^, Mrs Robinson, Miss 
Helen Maria Wiilirncj'^, Mr Herbert Croft, and other persons 
(as the newspapers have it) of talents and distinction* We con- 
fess that we think Chatterton little honoured by their tribute of 
mawkish and atroclcd sympathy. It is disgusting to hear blue- 
si ocking ladies jingle their rhyiui^s, and pedantic schoolmasters 
pipe upon (heir seutinieulal whistles a dirge over the grave of 
departed genius. We except from this censure a monody of 
Mr Coleridge, which, though very unequal, and carelessly exe- 
cuted, exhibits in many passages the feeling and poetical talent 
which that gentleman alw'ays possesses, and soraetimes chuses to 
display. We also except some verses by Mr Hay ley, the subject 
1) living raised Iiiin, on this occasion considerably above the cold, 
correct mediocrity of his usual tone of poetry. 

The poems of Chatterton may be divided into two glShd clas- 
sts-if«r those ascribed to , Rowley j for surely, to use Mr Cottle’s 
expression, it is time to plucL the borrowed plumes from the fic- 
titious monk, and to place them on the brow of the real poet ; — 
and those which the bard of Bristol avowed to be his own com- 
position. Of these classes the former is incalculably superior v, 
the latter in poetical powers and diction. This is a remark abl*: 
circumstance, and forths, we think, the only forcible arguiiH ir. 
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in support of the existence and claims of Rowlej. But there is 
a satisfactory answer^ founded upon more than one reason, for 
the inferiority betwixt the avowed and concealed productions of 
Chattertoii. He produced those antiquated poems which he 
ascribed to Rowley when a youth of sixteen ; and his education 
had been so limited, that fiis general acquirements were beneath 
tliose of boys of the same age, since he was neither acquainted 
with. French nor Latin. If, therefore, there is other evidence 
to prove that the poems of Rowdey were his own composition, 
it fallows, that' the whole powers and energies of his extraordi- 
nary talents must have been converted to the acquisition of till ob- 
solete language and peculiar style necessary to support this deep- 
laid deception. He could have no time for the study of our mo- 
dem poets, their rules of verse, or modes of expression, wftile his 
whole faculties were intensely employed in the herculean task 
of creating the person, history, and language of an ancient poet, 
which, vast as these faculties were, was surely sufficient wdiolly 
to engross, though not to overburden them. When, therefore, 
due time is allowed for a boy of sixteen to have acquired the as- 
tonishing skill ‘ in antique lore ’ necessary to the execution of 
this great project, it will readily be allowed that he must have 
come compo>ition of modern pcetry a mere novice, desii- 

tote of afl adventitious support, and relying only on the srength 
of his own genius, which, powerful as it was, had hitherto been 
used in a different and somewhat inconsistent direction. In the 
poems of Rowley therefore, we read the exertions of Chatterton 
in the line of his own choice, aided by all the information wliicli 
his researches had enabled him to procure’, and stimulated bj' his 
favourite ambition of imposifig \ipon the literary world ; but, 
in his modern poems, he is engaged in a style of composition to 
which he was comparatively a stranger, and to which the ben I 
qf his mind and turn of his studies had not naturally inclined him. 
Although this argument seems to account, in a manner sufficient- 
ly satisfactory, for the inequality of those productions in which 
Chatterton has thrown aside the mask of Rowley, it is not the on- 
ly one which can be ofRred. Let it be remembered, that admit- 
ting Chatterton to be engaged in a deception, he had pledged him- 
self to niaintain it ; he was therefore carefully to avoid whatever 
might tend to remove the veil which he had spread over it x 
such was his firmness of perseverance, that he seems to attest the 
originality of Rowley, even in the w///which he wrote before his pro- 
jected suicide.* Without thereforesiipposing that he had 

teii 

* This circumstance is much founded on ‘by the believers. To us 
it only affords an additional proof of the unconqueiable and haughty 

^ perseverance 
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ten his own poems, in order to setoff those of Rowley, it is obvious 
that the former must have been executed under a degree of em- 
barrassment highly unfavourable to poetical composition. A% 
Rowley, Chatterton had put forth his whole strength, and exei'tcd 
himself to the utmost in describing those scenes of antique splen- 
dour which captivated his imagination so strongly. Bui when he 
wrote in his own character, he was under the necessity of avoid- 
ing every idea, subject, or expression, howev'er favour! ce, which 
could tend to identify tlie siylc of Chatterton with tliat of Rowley ; 
and Jj^^’ly it is no more to be expected that, thus cramped and 
tiamnielled, he should equal his unrestrained efforts, than that a 
man should exert the same speed with fetters on his limbs, as if 
they Wjire at liberty. Let it be further considered, that there exist 
persons to whom nature has granted the talent of mimicking, 
xiot merely the voice and gesture, but the expression, ideas, and 
manner of thinking of others, and %viio, speaking in an assumed 
character, display a fire and genius which evajx^rates W’^hen they" 
resume their own. In like manner, Chatterton, wdth all his 
wonderful powers, appears, from the habit of writing as a lic- 
titious personage, and in a strangely antiquated dialect, to have 
in some degree formed a character to his supposed Rowley, siq^e- 
rior to what he was able to maintain in Lis own person, twhen his 
disguise was laid aside. Tlie veil of antiquity also, the hat'd, and 
often inexplicable phrases, which he felt himself at liberty to use 
under his assumed character of a poet of the fifteenth century, 
serve, in a considerable degree, to blind and impose upon th<^’ 
reader, who does not find himself entitled to condemn w'hat Ite 
does not understand, and who is inclined, from tlie eminent 
beauty of many passages, to exteifd his gratuitous admiration to 
those which are less intelligible. But, when writing in modern 

English, 

perseverance of Chatlerloii’s character. We attach no implicit faith to 
dying declarations \ for, upon points in which fame is Implicated, the 
voice of the passions is heard even in the hour of death. We di'jclaim 
every application of the illustration which can be disrespectful to tljc 
memory of Chatterton j but it is well known, that criminals, whose 
crimes are not of a nature to meet public sympathy, often at their death 
endc|vour, by a denial of guilt most satisfactorily proved, to avert the 
odiunS attached to their persons and memory. It may be thought that 
Chatterton w'ould have better consulted bis own fame, by avowing thc^^c 
beautiful poems j but the pride* of every one is not sustained by tl;e 
same nutriment. He probably deprecated the doubtful fame of an in- 
genious but detected impQStor, and prefeired the inlenial consciou-s* 
ness, that, by persisting m the deception he had conimcnccd, future 
ages might venerate the poems of Chatterton^ under patronage of the 
fictitious Rowley, 
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P-nglish, this advantage is lost, and we are often shocked with a 
bald ancl prosaic tautology, with bombast, and with coarseness of 
expression, all the defects, not of Chatterton’s natural genius, 
but of his extreme youth and deficietit education, and many in- 
stances of which will be found to exist by curious inquirers, even 
under the seemly and antique Alhan of the D eigne Thomas Row- 
l*dc^ Preiste of St JohanSy Bristow* 

When the believers m Rowley are driven from this strong 
ward, we appiehend'they can hardly make good their footing iu 
any other. Two or three gentlemen, companions of Chat|crton 
while at school, have ventured to giv'e it as their decided o^'nion^ 
that, according to tlieir estimation of his talents, he was unable 
to compose the poems of Rowley. -Mr Cottle treats with well- 
merited contempt the evidence of these persons, who, from re- 
collection of an opinion formed while school-boys, conceive the 
plummet of tlicir understanding adequate to fathom tlic depth ot 
Chatterton’s genius. A list is given of the parchments which 
have been produced as remnants of Rowley's MSS. ; all of widely 
from the shape and texture, as well as from the liandwriting, arc- 
very evidently forgeries by the unfortunate young man from 
whom they were recovered. 

Above^all, the internal evidence arising from tlie poems them- 
selves, has always appeared to us to convey decisive marks of 
modem origin. The smoothiiess of the verse, which, in most cases, 
resembles the most correct modem poetry, as well as the compli- 
cated nature of the stanza, are highly suspicious. It is no doubt 
true, that, in some compositions of a lyrical nature, the old Eng- 
lish poets attained a considerable degree of ease and fluency, chief- 
ly such as were adapted to thb music of the minstrels, when tlie 
necessity of following the tune, compelled the poet to observe a 
regularity of rythm. Such, for example, are the poems of Lau - 
rence Minot. But these poems are flimsy songs, in w^hich the 
same idea, aiid often th^ same words, are repeated and chimed 
upon, in order to attain the necessary smoothness. Take, for 
example, a verse of Minot, which, for the sake of the uninitiated, 
w e have stripped of the antique spelling, 

* Sir David the Bruce 
, Was at distance, 

Wlien Edward the Baliolfe 
Rode }vilh His lance : 

The north end of England 
TeaChed him to dance. 

When he was met on the moor 
With mikcir mischauncj^ 

Sir Philip the valayse 
Might not him advance j 


The 
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'Phe Itoweis that tijir were 
Ar fallen in France ; 

The lowers ni'e now fallen » 

Tliat friir were arul fell ; 

A boar xvith hi^ bait ail le 
H as cion them to dwclL’ 

'The case ot these lines is the sniootlmcss of mere ballad, n1~ 
tained by the tenuity of idea, and the tautology of expression. 
But the smoothness of Rowley is combined with all the graces 
and retineinent of modern poetry. Take two stanzas at ha7ai\b 
diverted of the artificial pativa^ or nist of anticpie oi'tlic>graj;hy~ 
‘ 'I’he '•an was gleaming in the midst of clay, 

DcTid-blll] the air, and tke the vielkin bine, 

When from the J-oa aro'ie in drear array, 

A heap of chmcls, of sable, sullen hue, 

'The ^vhlch full fast huo the woodland drew. 

Hiding at once the sunnes Feslivt, lace 5 
And lilt biarlv It mpest sucil’d, and gail^cr’d up apace. 

'idle gal lured storm is ripe; the big drops full ; 

'J'iic sujv burnt meadows smoke, and drink die rain : 

'I'he coining doth the cattle ’p'd j 

And the Udl Hoekes arc d living o’er the plaiJ^ 

D,tsh’d from the clouds the wateis tly again, 

Tlie welkin opes, the yellow levin ijies, 

And the hot fiery ste.im in ilie wide hasliing dic‘.’ 

Can any one reucl this beautiful description of a landscape over-- 
i, haded by a thunder stonn, and doubt for a moment that it is by 
a modern hand.^ — yet w^e have only discarde d hiltrwg^fcf yvi^/oi'^ 
swaf^ aiid svii)the^ all other differences betwixt our copy and the 
text being merely in spelling. Chatterton’s answer to the stumg 
objection arising from the smoothness of Rowley’s poetry, w hen 
stated to him by Horace WaIj)oie,‘is very remarkable — ‘ The har- 
mony is not so extraordinary, as Joseph Iscam is altogether as har- 
monious.’ Now, as Joseph Iscam is equally a person of dubious 
existence, this is a curious Instance of placing the elephant upon 
the tortoise. It is not our wish to engage farther in the contro- 
versy. If any one resists the internal evidence of the style of 
Rowley’s poems, we make him welcome to the rest of the ar- 
gument ; to his belief that the Saxons imported heraldry, and 
gave armorial bearings (w^hich were not knowm till t})e time of 
the Crusades) ; that Mr Robert Canning, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. encouraged drawing, and had private theatricals; that 
Mr Burgum, the pew^terer of Bristol, derived his descent from 
Simon de Leyncte Lyze, alias Senlez, who married Matilda,. 

daughter 
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daughter of Walt heof-^ Eatl of Northumberland, Northampton and 
Huntingdon ; that Mr Stephens of Salisbury drew his ancestry 
from Od, Earl of Blok and Holdemess, who flotirished about 
1 095 ; and that Chatterton himself represented the Sieur de Chas* 
teautonne^ Of the house of Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. 
Qiiibus si crcdiderls, ^ 

Expeclare poteris 
Arthunim cum Briionihus. 

Nothing can be more extraordinary than the delight which 
Chatterton appears to have felt in executing these numberless 
and multifarious impositions. His ruling passion was not the 
vanity of a poe||?who depends upon the opinion of others for its 
gratification, but the stoical pride of talent, which felt nourish- 
ment in the solitary contemplation of superiority over the dupes 
who fell into his toils. He has himself described this leading 
feature of his character in a letter to Mr Barret. 

* It is my pride, my damned, native, uncoiujuerable pride, that 
phmges me into distraclion. You must know that 19-20lh of my 
composition is pride. I must either live a slave — ^a servant — ^have no will 
of my own which I may fairly decLire as such, or DIE.’ Vol. III. 
p.4l9- 

Thc art and avidity with which the youthful poet seized every 
opportunity, ^ through an excess of ingenuity in a literary sense, 

impose on the credulity of others^ is justly remarked by Mr Cottle 
to be ^ the predominant quality which elucidates his character, 
and is deserving of minute regard by all who attempt to decide 
on. the Rowleian controversy.’ We shall extract the instances 
which the editor has brought together, forming a curious picture 
of a most active and powerful mind, ernbued with a strange rage 
for the practice o£ literary imposture ; omitting, however, the 
notes, that we may not exceed our bounds. 

* 1. ^ new bridge is just completed over the Avon at Bristol, — 

Chatte^on sends to the printer a description of the passing over the 
old bridge^ for tlic first time, in the thirteenth century \ on which oc- 
casion tvro songs are sung by two saints, of whom nobody ever heard, 
and in language precisely the same as Rowley’s, although he lived two 
htmdred years after the event was said to have taken place. 

‘ II. ^ Mr Btirgum is a man attached to heraldic honours^Cbatter* 
ton gives lum his j^jgrde from the time of William the Conqueror, 
and allies Iriiia to some of the most ancient families in the .kmgdom ! 

* Ilf. Sir Burgum is one of the first persons who expresses an opi- 
tmh of fh^ authenticity and excellence of Rowley’s poemx. Chatter- 
ton, pleased this first blossom of credulity, and from which he 
presaged an tdnnidant " hatvest, with an elated and grateful heart, pre- 

; scJits him with the ^ Romaunt of the Cnyghte,^ a poem, written by 

fismv DE Bexo^AM,’ one of hit own ancestors, about four hundred 

and 
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and fifty years before \ and the more effectually to exclude suspicion, . 
he accompanies it with the same poem» modernized by himself ? 

‘ IV. Chatterton wishes to. obtain the good opinion of his relation, 
Mr Stephens of Salisbury, and, from something which it is possible his 
keen observation had remarked in Mr Stephens, he deems it the most 
effectual way, by informing. him that he is descended from Fitz- Stephen, 
grandson of the venerable Od, Earl of Blois, and Lord of Holderness, 
who tlourished about the year 1095 ! 

‘ V, Mr Catcott is a worthy and religious man j and who, from 
never intending to deceive, suspects no deception in others, — Chatter- 
ton, who is a skilful engineer, adapts the nature of his attack to the 
strength of the fortress, and 'gives him an ancient fragment of a ser- 
mon on the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, as nJorken by 'I"homA‘^ 
Rowley ! 

* VI. Mr Barrett is zealous to prove the antiquity of Bristol. — As a 
demonstrable evidence, Chatterton sends him an escutcheon (^on the 
authority of the same Thomas Rowdey) borne by a Saxon, of the name 
of Ailw'ard, who resided in Bristow in the year 718 I 

* VIL Mr , Barrett is also wTiting a comprehensive history of Bristol, 
and is solicitous to obtain all possible information concerning it. — Chat- 
terton seizes the opportunity, and presents him, at different times^ with 
an account of all the churches and chapels of Bristol, as they ap- 
peared three hundred years before, and accompanies it with drawings 
and descriptions of the castle > the whole of this information being 
unsupported by either .document or tradition, and resting alone dn the 
evidence of ‘ the goJe prieste Thomas Rowley^ between whom and 
Thomas Chatterton^ prejudice itself must allow, there %vas a ^reat equa- 
lity of talent, as well as a great sirmlitude of pursuits. They were 
both poets, both antiquarians, and both perpetually adverting to he- 
raldry. 

‘ VI 11. Public curiosity and general admiration are excited by trans- 
lations from the Erse of Ossian. — Chatterton, who gave precedence to 
none in ‘ catching the manners living as they rise,’ publishes a ‘suc- 
cession of poems from the Saxon and Welch^ indifferent to the incon- 
sistency, or otherwise not aware, that he had professedly translated 
tvorks in the same style and with tlie same imagery, from the Teu- 
. TOKtc and Celtic, two languages of different ongin and genius, and 
whose poetry, of all their writings, has ever been considered as the 
most dissimilar. 

‘ IX. Mr Walpole U writing the history of British painters.-— Chat- 
terton, (who, to a confidential friend, had before expressed an opinion 
1 liat it was possible^ by judicious management, to deceive even this mas- 
ter in antiquities), with ftill confid^ce sends him an accojint of eminent 
- Carvellcrs ’ and * Peyncters,’ and informs him of others who once 
nourished in Bristol ! but of w^hom the present inhabitants of Bristol 
Tiever^heard, and who are mortified at haying no other evidence of the 
distinguished honour a^>cribed to them, than ihr Solemn asseveration of 
I hat ‘ something, nothing, not to be defined,’ Thomas Rowley ! 

VOL. IV, NO. 7. ^ P ‘ But 
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* But these .are all subordinate deceptions. Chatterton’’^ ambition 
embraced a larger range, and circiinisciibed by no other limit 
than, in the person ot Howley, of decdi\'ing the whole world. And, 
that he succeeded in a gieat and unaccountable degree, is attested 
by the voli^^nous controversies of antiquarians, historians, and poets. 
The object bespoke the comprehension of his mind, and its partial suc- 
cess as a lasting monument of what ^wse^crance may eflfect uhen bUff- 
ported by genius.’ p. — j09— ^5I4. 

This* <?urio«s detail of repeated imposture, regularly executed 
at the time when circumstances appeared to give an opening for 
them, may surely suffice to excite the suspicion of the most cie- 
dulous belie v^^||n Rowley* Alike a forger of style, of MSS., 
and of drawings, nothing escaped the imitation of a youth, born 
as it were with the rare talents of executing such multiplied de- 
cryptions, and with a tempei framed to delight in his success, 
which it may be hoped is Jitill rarer Of the merit of the Row- 
ley Poems, in a critical point of view, it is not here the place, 
or now the time to speak* They have been long subjected to 
the public ; and in spite of their being written in a dialect which 
resembles the ancient or modern language of Rngland, hardly 
more nearly than the vocabulary of George Psalmanazar did that 
of Formos^ they have been ever esteemed comiiositions of the 
highest me* it. The drama called Ella, many parts of the Battle 
of Hastings, the Ballad of Charity, that of Sir Charles Bawdin 
(which somewhat resembles the antique style of minstrel poetry) 
the Dirge, and several of the Fxlogues, may rank with the la- 
bours of our most distinguished poets. Pity it is, that the cir- 
cumstances and temper of the author combined to shorten a life 
distinguirdied by such workst of excellence during it^ limited ca-^ 
reer. 

The poems avowed by Chatterton were, with a few excep- 
tions, satirical or amatory. In the former line, his inclination 
for severiijr is more remarkable than his success. Perhaps he 
adopted tins style of composition, not only in compliance with a 
natural aeefbity of temper aggravated by his dependant situation, 
but also as most remote from the walk of the moral and heroic 
Rowley* Satire^ howevdr, in a polished age, requires more 
than rner^ genius and the force of numbers* General invective, 
however knd vehement, falls heavily to the ground un-- 

less guided by that accurate and dd^riminating 

knowledge of men and manners' which is not often acquired in 
early youth, or ea^ly att^ed in obscure circumstances* The 
petsoual re&eetions which his satires level against those persons 
m whom Chatterton is admitted to have owed the 

deelSsst obligations, do little honour to their author. We hardly 
know whether to laugh or grieve, when reproaches Catcott, 

down 
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down tvhose throat he had orammed the improbable tale of 
Rowley, with gross credidity^ because he was a believer in reve-- 
latiou ! The amatof;^ poetns are pretty much what might have 
been expected from hiS declared intention ‘ of making acquain tr- 
ance with a girl in the neighbourhood^ supposing it might soften 
the austerity of temper study had occasioned.’ Accordingly, 

* he wrote a poem to her, and they commenced corresponding 
acquaintance.’ Little was to be expected from verses written 
by a lover who had adopted his sentiments of pr^erance./>07/r sr 
desennuyef\ In some of his other poems, particularly the elegy 
upon Mr Fairford, traces are remarked by Dr Gbregory, of the 
descriptive and personifying powders exerted in the poems of 
Rowley, 

Of Chatterlon’s prose pieces, the less that is said, the kinder 
we shall be to his reputation. In the essays which he wToie for 
periodical publications, as, ‘ the Hunter of Oddities,’ ^ Adven- 
tures of a Slave,’ and the like, he displays little humour, and 
great inclination to substitute in its place personal ^buse and prir 
vate slander. The imitations of Ossian, published as translations 
from the Saxon, arc not only utterly incongruous with the style 
of the language from which he pretended to have rendered them, 
but are incalculably inferior to the sophisticated productions of 
Maepherson. This is not to be wondered at. Maepherson, with 
potvers infinitely inferior to those of Chatterton, had the advan- 
tage of an intimate acquaintance with the Celtic poetry, tnuch of 
which he probably interweaved with his own imitations : The 
bard of Bristol had only Maepherson to study ; and, at an age 
when bombast is seldom distfnguished from sublime, he carica- 
tured, in his Saxon poems, the worst passages of the Pseudo- 
Ossian. 

Tlie present edition contains many prose Imitations of the an- 
tique, published from Chatterton’s MSS, in tlie British Museum. 
These are very important, as throwing light upon the Rowleian 
poems. Some curious passages occur in these documents. While 
Chatterton wrote plain narrative, he imitated, with considerable 
success, the dry, concise style of an antique annalist ; but when 
any thing required a more dignified or sentimentaf style, he mount- 
ed the fatal and easily recogniz.ed car of tlie 'son of Fingal. Thus, 
in an accouti> of St Marie Magdalene’s chapelle, after informing 
us it ^ viras ybuilden bie Elle,^ warden of the castle near Elle- 
gate, Sythina clesscn, New*gate— *-ytt this chapelle was yswome 
a treatye betweene Godvvynne Erie or Abthaae of Rent, Harold 
eftsoous Kynge pf EnglamV 5 he of a sudden thus 

changes -his tone in commemorating his favourite EUe — ‘ Elle, 
descended from the kyngelie blo:ude of ^fercyans, raged in the 
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fjghte like a wilde boare in the ^oode ; . drearie aaa blacke cloude 
yn ungentle weddet; he sweept whole ranker to belle- Lyke to 
the castle of Brygbstowe was his mind gentle and meeke^* &c, &c. 
Again, in a very sober narrative of the ‘ Ry se of Pcyncleyne in 
Englandc;*^" written by Rowley for his friend Cahhynge, after a 
sort of matter of fact account of various artists, we come to one 
a notable pirfourmer of the comynge mysterie of stein^ 
eynge glasse. This person was taken by the Danes, and ordered 
to be slain. The Dane to whom the execution was entrusted, 
discovered Aslem to be his brother. At this crisis, Rowley tucks 
up his monkisj^ock, and mounts the Celtic Pegasus. * Affrighte 
chaynede uppPiiys soule ; ghastnesse dwelled yn his breaste. 
Oscarre (a name of some import, as proving the existing idea la 
the mind of the author)-^Oscarre, the greate Dane, gave histe 
he should be forslagen ; no teares colde availe ; the morning, 
cladde in robes of ghastnesse, was come,^ ^c. &c. An instance 
of a curious mistake commited.by Chatterton, occurs in these 
excerpts from the Pseudo-Rowley prose writings. In a MS. in 
Chattcrton’s handwriting, in the Museum, there occur several ex- 
cerpts from Chaucer, apparently culled to bolster but some in- 
tended imitations. Among others we find the two lines respect- 
ing, the rnormal on the leg of the pilgrim’s cook. 

^ But great harm was yt, as it thought me, 

Thai on his skinne a mormall had hc.^ 

Sbinne is. herie mis-copied for shin. This mistake, and another 
more whimsical, we can trace into the ‘ Rolle of Seyncte Bartlio- 
Ipcmeweis Priorie,^ printed in Barret’s history of Bristol, to whom 
it w^s communicated by Chattertin. Among a list of medical 
books, said to be preserved in the Infirmary, or Ache^hamher of 
the Priorie, we find, ‘ (Jylbertines rolle of Ypocrates ; the same 
firyarres booke of brenninge Jchan Stowe of the cure of mormalles 
jtkfwAietie leprosie : the. rolle of the blade mainger,^ In a 
note on these two last articles, are told, ‘ Chaucer says, on his 
skin had he and a blacke manger.’ Now, in the first 

place^ adhering' to his erroneous transcript from Chau- 
cer,, of for shinne^ has Johan Stowe lecture on the 

cure of i]aotmalfes, as- if they were, like the leprosy^ a cutaneous 
di$temper,j^and a cancer upon the bone. But, besides, he has^ 
50 far nifit^en aa to take blanc-manger^f^^h of ex-, 

quisite c^keiy, which is pronbunced by Chaucer to bp the cook’s 
master^pipce bl^skiiii blade some strange^ anduon- 

djesetipt di5«ai||^ un^ which he laboured, in addition to his 
mrtfutl j and bpon Whicjv there was a roll or essay in tTie Ache^ 
c$hHber of St Bartholomew’s ^riorv. Chaucer’s words are, 
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* But gret h?irm was as It thoughle tne, 

That GXi his shinne a mormal haddc* he, 

For hlanc-tnanger that made he wiih the best.’ 

The principal ingredknt of blanc-mauger (if we recollect) was 
a cock brayed in a mortar. The resemblance of the letters n and 
u ill the black letter, probably led Chatterton to read hlauc for 
blajic ; and as he understood no French, his judgment could not 
correct his eye. We are thus able decidedly to trace the taste 
and the errors of Chatterton into the productions of Rowley. 
We do not, however, suppose that all tlie information contained 
in the works of Rotidey was actually the invention of Chatterton. 
The keen eye and ardent* research of the youraj||)oet, probably 
traced and interweaved with his narrative traditi^ary anecdotes 
preserved in his native city. Nothing that had an antique or un- 
couth appearance seems to have escaped his notice. Mr Tyrwhitt 
detected a curious instance of his minuteness of remark. In the 
Ballad of Charite, mention is made of a horse^millamre^ a phrase 
at which the reader has usually paused with surprise. In the 
town of Bristol, and precisely in the street through which CluiU 
terton passed to school, is hung forth a wooejen horse decorated 
with ribbons, purporting to be the sign of a horse^millanere* 
Nothing can afford a stronger picture of the force and wcak- 
zies of the human mind, than the readiness with which Chatter- 
ton supplied himself and his particular friends with flourishing 
trees pf genealogy, in which the sextons and pewterers of Bristol 
are deduced from a line of ancestry, which Howards and Hast- 
ings might envy, and decorated with all the splendid embla* 40 u- 
ment of heraldry. We are mule with astonishment at the .grave 
and sober advice of the sexton’s sc n of RadclifFe t6 his relation 
Mr Stevens of Salisbiuy : ‘ When you quarter your arms, in the 
mullet, say Or, a fess, vert, by the name of Chatterton. 1 trace 
your family from Fitz-Stepheit, son of Stephen Earl of Aiimerle, 
in X095, son of Od, Earl of Bloys, and Lord of Hoklernesse.’ 
If the imagination of Chatterton was not actually so far vitiated, 
as in some degree to believe the reveries which he imposed upon 
others, we cannot help thinking that, as Johnson says of Milton, 
his impudence must have been at least equal to his stupendous 
abilities. We were also diverted with the conclusion of the pe- 
digree made out for Mr Burguip of Bristol, which begins with 
the Conqueror, and very prudently concludes about the reign of 
Charles II. when Mr Burgum might perhaps know something of 
his ancestors. Chatterton linked and gilded thisuplendid chain of 
ancestry through* all the ages remote enough to leave unbounded 
-scope for fiction : when he approached the regions of probability, 
hi^ let the end loose, that his friend might attach him^lf to it the 
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best xvay he coujd, Ther^ is in Cumberland an ancient family, 
who have long possessed and taken their name from the manor of 
Brougham, to which Chatterton seems to allude, when he' men- 
tions the Castle of Bourghain in Northumberland. But the castle 
was, we believe, an appanage, not of the De^Bourghams, lords 
of the manor, but of the Vetefiponts and Cliffords. 

. We now dismiss the works of the unfortunate Chaltcrton, 
heartily wishing tliey may experience from the public kinder 
treatment than their unfortunate and proud-spirited author. To 
the admirers of poetry they will ever be acceptable ; nor can 
their history be heedfully perused, without imparting an awful 
lesson ; for th^fame of Chatterton is not merely a light to be 
wondered at — it shines as a beadon to point out tlie shoals upon 
w'hich he was wrecked. The youthful reader, if conscious of 
powers which elevate him above his situation in life, may learn 
to avoid an over- weening reliance upon his abilities, or an inju- 
dicious and unfair exertion of them. He may learn, that if ne- 
glect or contempt obstruct him in the fair pursuit of fame, it is 
better to prefer obscurity, than to attain^ by the crooked path of 
literary forgeiy, the ambiguous reputation of an ingenious im- 
postor. Above all, he may learn to guard against those sallies 
of an ilUregulated imagination, which buoyed up Chatterton 
with|jthe most unreasonable expectations, only to plunge him 
into despair and suicide. And if there be one w^ho”, conscious of 
inferior mental powers, murmurs l|l being allotted but ‘ tlie sin- 
gle talent,’ and looks with envy on the flights of superior genius, 
let him read the life of Chatterton, and remember that of him* 
it may be truly said,~ 

^ Largus et e^undam Ictho dedit ingenix forts J* 


x\fiT. XVin. Memoirs of the Life of Dr Darwin^ chief tf during lus 
redd^nce at Lichfield ; with Anecdotes of his Friends^ and Criticisms 
on his Writings^ By Anna Seward*' London. 1804. 8vo. pp. 430. 

T T has bebhlong held, on high critical authority, that history must 
^ always please, independently of the particular mode, and even 
in spite of jhe of its execution 5 and unquestionably tven 

that modetaW pdrtioii of fact which may be reasonably expected 
in the life of overy eminent individual, can scarcely be presented 
under any disguise so perversely absurd, as entirely to divest it of 
interest. IJndei^e^iBdBtecnce of stubborn curiosity, we have been 
accordingly carried through a faithful penisal of these memoirs of 
the celebrated auth^ of the ‘ Botanic Garden and although we 
H^^.boand to ‘ that our labour has not been entirely un- 

fewiirdcd. 
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rewarded, yet Miss Seward must forgive us, if we add, that tlie 
most striking lesson we have derived from her volume, has been 
the truly wonderful ext^it of that tolerant maxim to which we 
have alluded* The share which she appears to have long enjoyed 
of the intimate sc^iety pf Dr Darwin, and her opportunities of 
accurate information relative at least to a considerable portion of 
his life, had given to Miss Seward some peculiar advantages in 
becoming, as she terms it, ‘ the recorder of vanished geniiis*’ 
It is therefore the more to be regretted that she should not have 
been restrained, by some visitations of a better taste, from cloth- 
ing her narrative in a garb so injudicious and fantastic- But it 
would appear, that Miss Anna Seward has beeni^too long accus- 
tomed to soar into the high and giddy regions of verse, to be 
able to tread with sober step and becoming gravity of air in thjs 
humblea: path- way of prose. 

Of the matter and arrangement of these Memoirs, the Preface 
gives us the following notice : 

* My work consists of the following particulars : — the person, the 
mind, the temper of Dr Darwin 5 his jwjwers as a Physician, Philosopher, 
and Poet, the peculiar tiaits of his manners j his excellences and faults^ 
the Petrarchan attachment of his middle life, more happy in its rc‘iult 
than was that of the Bard of Vaucluse j the beautiful poetic testimonie? 
of its fervour, while yet it remained hopeless } an investigation of the 
constituent excellences and defects of his magnificent poem, the Botanic 
(warden j remarks upon his philosophic prose writings *, the characters 
and talents of those who fornied^the circle of his friends w’hile he resided 
in Lichfield ; and the very singular and interesting history of one of 
them, well known in the lettered world, [Mr Thomas I^y] whose 
domestic history, remarkable as it is, has been unaccountably omitted by 
the gentleman who wTOte his life.’ P.cf. p. v, vi. 

• After perusing this table of contents, the reader will have 
himself alone to blam^ if he expect in this volume any exact or 
orderly deduction of the facts of Dr Darwin’s life. Miss Sew^ard 
apparently spurns the fetters of vulgar, chronological narration j 
and has chosen rather to expatiate, free and at large, tinder the 
impulse of her own spontaneous feelings, or accidental assor 
ciations. After having followed her with patience, through 
her eccentric and capricious evolutions, we are unable to say 
that our progress has been rendered more pleasing by this irre#^ 
gular variety, or that it has afforded us any tolerable compensa** 
lion for the. want of a distinct and intelligible narrative.^ An 
analysis of the first; chapter of the work may serve sufficiently 
to justify these remarks, and may furmsh a ‘sufSipient specimen of 
its plan and execution. 

On the birth, parentage, and education of her hero. Miss 
/^ward has not deigned to bestow a single line. We are abruptly 
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introduced to him at the age oJ^wcnty-four, when lie first came 
to practise physic at Lichfield in the autumn of the year I75d ; 
and even then, instead of proceeding directly in her narrative, 
she stops on the threshold to give'iis a * sketch of liis character 
and manners,’ such as they had appeared to||lier in the subse- 
quent course of Dr Darwin’s life. This inversion of the usual 
arrangement in biographical writing may be perfectly consonant 
to. the desultory plan of these tnemoirs ; but, in itself, it is so pal- 
pably injudicious^ that there is very little hazard of its adoption 
as a model. Withiii these few years, a similar innovation was 
atterhpted by a Scotish historian, who, at the commencement of 
every reign, introduced that general delineation of the character 
of the sovereign, which has usually found a place at the close : 
but, if we may judge from our own feelings, the example of Mr 
Pinkerton will not probably prove more seducing than that of 
Miss Seward. 

Of this ^ sketch of the character and manners of Dr Darwin^’ 
we can only say, that it leaves no very distinct impressioJi on the 
mind ; and that impression, such as it is, has not, in our own case 
at least, been extremely favourable. But Miss Seward does not 
stand forth as th^ indisc riminating panegyrist of her deccaseci 
friend ; nor does she appear to have been withheld, by any vio-^ 
lent or undue partiality; from discharging those ^ sacred duties 
of biography,’— ‘ beneath the ever present consciousness* of which 
she would be understood to have proceeded. Of the justice of 
her claims to the praise of rigid impartiality, those only can be 
competent judges, to whom Dr Darwin was personally known ; 
but it is perhaps less difficult to discover that Miss Seward was 
not altogether equal to the ta^k of delineating %vith truth the va- 
rious parts of his character, or of appreciating the qualities of 
wliich it was composed. In this preliminilry sketch, and in other 
parts of her work, we are, indeed, presented with a number of 
i^triking traits of temper and of manners, such as must have been 
obvioiis to common observation; but in her attempts to mark the 
extent, the limitations, and the peculiar character and complexion 
of those higher powers of mind, by which alone the possessor 
becomes object of serious interest— her description becomes 
feehle and indistinct, and she takels refuge in vague, general, or 
exaggerated statcmciitv Thus, we are informed, that * beauty 
and symin^ry h^d not been propitious to his exterior;’ that 
stammered! extremely that he was ‘ sore upon opposition,’ and 
overbearing 'Sarcastic in conversation; bht whether from the 
^ ^onscmimess of great native elevation above the general standard 
^ iMeltectf we, may be permitted to doubt. Moreover, we ar<^ 
that ♦ extreme -was his scepticism to human truth that 

habits 
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habits of distrust tincUired his • conversation with an apparent 
want of confidence in mankind , — and that, ^ perhaps this prone- 
ness to suspicion mingled too much of art in his wisdom/ Far- 
ther, we are told that be abstained from ‘ vinous fluid that he 
had ‘ an absoluto horror of spirits of all sorts that his only 
tolerance was in mvour of home-made wines ; that ‘ acid fruits, 
with sugar, and all sorts of creams and butter, were his luxuries / 
but that ‘ he always ate plentifully of animal food/ Of his vir- > 
tues and talents, we learn that ‘ professional generosity distin- 
guished Dr Darwin’s medical practice that ‘ /jis was the cheer- 
ful board of open-housed hospitality and that * generosity, wit 
and science were his household gods / that nature had bestowed 
on him * the seducing and often dangerous gift of a highly poe- 
tic imagination but that ‘ through the first twenty- three years 
of his practice as a physician. Dr Darwin, with the wisdom of 
Ulysses, bound himself to the medical mast, that he might not 
follow those delusive syrens, the muses, or be considered as their 
avowed votary;’ nor was it till then, that ‘ the impregnable rocJ^ 
<jn which his mediciiral and philosophical reputation were placed, 
induced him to contend for that species of fame w^hich should 
entwine the Parnassian laurel with the balm of Pharmacy/ ^ 

Such, we can assure onr readers, is the amount of the infor- 
mation respecting the character and matmers of Dr Darwin, fur 
which we are here indebted to liis biographer. It may perhaps . 
serve to moderate the ei'pe<||alions of those who may have un- 
waiily looked only to the enviable opportunities of observation 
which she appears to have enjoyed. 

On ‘ returning to the dawn of Dr Darwin’s professional esta- 
blishment,’ we jrre informed by Miss Seward of the sudden fame 
he ac{|uircd by his success in a desperate case of fever, and of 
the imputations of rkshness which were ignorantly attached Ip 
his practice. Mrs Dai’ win is then introduced on the scene ; 
riud from the account given by Miss Seward, she appears to have 
been an interesting and accomplished woman : but we must be 
forgiven if we are not greatly charmed witli the felicity of a long 
oration which is put into her mouth while on her deathbed. 

Soon after this lady’s death. Dr Darwin purchased an old 
house in the city of Lichfield, on the lilliputian improvements of 
which Miss Seward has lavished all her powers of picturesque 
description. 

‘ To this rus in urhe^ of Darwinian creatlcn, resorted, from its early 
rising, a knot of pUUosophic friends in frequent vUit alien. The . 
hlr Michel], many Year>s deceased. He v. as skilled in asUnnoitu<.. scitnc c, 
modest and wise. 'J"he ingenious Mr Kier of Wc;*t Bromich, then Capr 
tain Kicr. Mr BouHon, known and respected wheievcr nicchimic pj^:- 
Jc^sophy is understood. Mr Watt, the celebrated impiover of llu- 
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engine. And, above#!! otlws in Dr Daman’s personal ^gard, the ac- 
coinpli-slied Dr Small of Birmingham, who bore the bluslntig honours of 
his talents and virtues to an untimely grave.’ 

Tired already of her proper subject^ Miss Seward again di« 
presses into the private history of those who z^ved in ‘ the Dari, 
winian sphere i’ — of Mr Edgeworth and his wives j of Dr Smalls 
and ,the elegies and epitaphs written by his friends ; and parti- 
cularly of Mr Thomas Day, the author of the popular little vo- 
lumes of Sandford and Merton. Of the last of these gentlemen, 
a *very full and disproportioned account is given, and a great 
many anecdotes are told, wdiich we shall not attempt to. retail, 
but which, in their proper place, might serve to illustrate the 
singularly romantic and hair-brained character of this modem 
philosopher. With the history of Dr Darwin’s life they have 
no intimate connexion : and so ends the first chapter. 

On ^ resuming the recollected circumstances of Dr Darwin’s 
life,’ Miss Seward is unable for a moment to withstand her 
wayward propensity to digression 5 and qur attention is instantly 
drawn aside to the contemplation of new groupes of visitors and 
friends who made their appearance at Lichfield ‘ after ^Dr Small 
and Mr Michell had vanished from the earth, and Mr Day and 
Mr Edgeworth, in the year 1 772, had left the Darwinian sphere.’ 
But it would be vain to follow this lady in her meandering course j 
and' by attempting it, we should equally fatigue our readers and 
ourselves. Throughout the whole of that portion of tlie work 
which bears the- semblance of narrative, it is only for a moment 
that we catch a glimpse of the principal figure ; and even then, 
oiif gratification is too often dashed by the frivolity of the infor- 
mation which is conveyed, ^he reader may look in vain for 
any thing which merits the name of just biographical narrative. 
Even, when Dr Darwin is the subject, little else is to be found 
thaa an inflated translation of the 4:ea-table talk of Lichfield ; nor 
will "^11 the good things which have been uttered on sundry oc- 
casiems by^the choice spirits of the place, be felt as any adequate 
compensation for this radical defect*. 

* Xn the year 17<58,’ we are told, ^ Dr Darwin met with an 
accident of irretrievable injury in the human frame:’ he was 
thrown ftonx a 'whimsical carriage of his own invention, and 
broke the |i^teUa of his right knee. For the edification of the 
curious reader, we extract a philosophical observation suggested 
to Miss Seward by this occurrence. 

* It is remarkable, that this uncommon accident happened to three 
of the inliabitants of Lichfield in the course , of one year 5 first, to the 


authpr^of these memoirs in the prime of her youth 5 next, to Dr Dar- 
and, lastly, to the late Mr* Levett, a gentlenian of wealth and 
' cen :equtncc 
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consequence in tUe town. No sucftr i»i3fortune ^as previously remem- 
bered in that city, nor has it once recii^red through ail the years whack 
have since elapsed.’ p. 62. 

While Dr Darwin resided at Lichfield, Dr Johnson was re-- 
peatedly there his visitations to Miss Lucy Porter. Miss 
Seward informs ns, that ^ they had one or two interviews, but 
never afterwards sought each other. Mutual and strong dislike 
subsisted between them.’ Miss ^Seward goes on to remark as 
curious, that, in Johnson’s correspondence, ‘ the name of Dar* 
win should not be found, nor indeed that of any of the ingenious 
and lettered ^Kjople who lived there ; while of iti more common- 
life characters tliere is frequent mention, with many hints of 
Lichfield’s intellectual barrenness, while it could boast a Darwin 
and other men of classical learning, poetic talents, and liberal in- 
formation.’ Of these ingenious and lettered persons. Miss Se- 
w^ard here gives the reader a farther enumeration, accompanied 
with specimens of their poetic and colloquial talents, which we 
shall not presume to injure by a mutilated extract. That Dr 
Johnson’s colloquial despotism should have alarmed the self-im- 
portance of a man like Darv/in, who was ambitious of being 
Isiinself a despot in his own ^ sphere, ’.and who is described as 
^ sore upon opposition, whether in argument nr conduct,’ can 
hardly be matter of much surprise. The colloquial intrepidity 
of Johnson was unquestionably too firm to have suiTered him to 
shrink fiom the society of any .man ; but if he was avoided by- 
Darwin and the Lichfield coterie, as Miss Seward seems to ad- 
mit, Ilia silence cannot well be Accused of injustice to their ta- 
lents and accomplishments. 

* About the year 1771 commenced that great work, the Zoo- 
iiomia, first published in 1704; the gathered wisdom of three 
and twenty years.’ With somewhat more hardihood than pru- 
dence, his biographer lias attcfmpted to define the character of 
this work as a philosophical composition, and to appreciate its 
speculative merits and its practical utility. It cannot be disputed 
that the work is enriched 'with a vast variety of curious, though. 
t(x^ often doubtful and incautious statements of fact, and that it 
everywhere displays uncommon powers of ingenious combina- 
tion ; but we are by no means prepared, with Miss Seward, to 
extol it^as a model of philosophical investigation, or to recom- 
mend it to the daily and nightly meditation of the youthful 
student. 

Before he quitted his residence at Lichfield, Dr Darwdii formed 
a botanical society, consisting of three persons, — ^which, we be- 
lieve, is held to be the minwmm of a body corporate. The two 
other members were Sir Brooke Boothby and a proctor of 
^ name 




of Jackson, Mi$s Seward has charact^irised as ^ a 

phUoso]5har^^a t\itgil4. coxcomb,;’ but who 

was the chief operator in the translation of the Linnean System 
of Vegetation, Which was published in the name, of this society. 
‘ His illustrious coadjutors exacted of him fidelity to the sense 
of their author, and they corrected Jackson’s inelegant English, 
w^ecding it of its pompous coarseness.’ 

It was about this lime also that Dr Darwin first became ac- 
quainted with Mrs Pole of Radburn, who was the object of 
what Miss Seward Has called ^ the Petrarchan attachment of his 
middle life, more happy in its result than was that of the bard 
of Vaucluse.’ It was in consequence of his marriage to this 
lady in 1781 that he removed from Lichfield to Derby ; and it 
was to her, in her married or widowed state, that he addressed 
several copies of verses, which have since been circulated in pe- 
riodical publications. But these, with the whole history of this 
tender attachment, and various other matters of a more digres- 
sive and extraneous nature, we are compelled to leave without 
further notice. t 

From the period of his quilting Lichfield, Miss Seward does 
not attempt to give more than a slight outline of the domestic 
history of Dr Damin, The completion of the task is reserved, 
we are told, for ‘ his some time pupil, and late years friend, 
the ingenious Mr Dewhurst Bilsborrow, who is now writing, 
or hajS written, his life at large.’ Her information relative to 
this latter period is avowedly imperfect ; and it is to be regret- 
ted, that, with better opportunities within her reach, she should 
have suffered herself to be misled by erroneous report. In the 
year 1799, Dr Darwin had tfee misfortune to lose his eldest son, 
in circumstances extremely distressing. On first perusing the 
account given by Miss Seward, of the, ^ stoical fortitude ’ of the 
father, we were certainly much shocked, and could have par- 
doned his biographer for^a less rigid adherence to the duty of 
speaking the whole truth. We are pleased now to find, that 
the statement is partly erroneous, and are happjr to afford Miss 
Seward the present opportunity of correcting it. ^ We now 

turn 


♦ The fpliowing note has been coinmunicated to the Editoi' of this 
Review. ' , , 

^ The author of the Memoirs of Dr Darwin, since they were pub- 
lished, has d^pvered, on the attestation of his family, and of the other 
persons at the Juncture, that the statement given of bis excla- 

mation, p. 406, on the death of Mr Erasmus Darwin, is entirely with- 
out, 'foundation, and that the Doctor, en that melancholy event, gave, 
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turn to the^«:count which she has given the poem of * the 
Botanic Garden,^ of which an elaborate analysis and priticism 
occupies nearly a half of the Volume. 

About the year 1777, Dr Darwin had purchased ‘ a little, 
wild, umbrageous valley,’ in the neighbourhood of Lichfield, 
which he cultivated with great taste : aiming, as Miss Sewarci 
expresses it, ‘ to unite the Linnean science with the charm of 
landscape.’ On her first solitary visit to ‘ this luxuriant retreat, 
with her tablets and pencil, and seated on a flower bank,’ Miss 
Seward wrote a little poem of about fifty lines, addressed to Dr 
Darwin, under the character of the genius of the place; in praise 
of which, it is enough to say, that, with some alterations, it was 
afterwards adopted, without acknowledgment, as the introduc- 
tion to the first canto of ‘ the Botanic Garden.’ This w^e con- 
sider as the most curious anecdote in the volume before us ; and 
the correctness of the statement is placed beyond a doubt, by 
the appearance of her verses as such in the periodical publica- 
tions of the year in -which they were written. 

According to Miss Seward’s account, it was the perusal of her 
lines that suggested the idea of a great poem ‘ on the Linnean 
system.’ The composition of it was begun very soon after- 
wards, but advanced so slowly, that ten years elapsed before 
the date of publication. By * an inversion of all custom,’ the 
second part was first given to the world in 1780; from a con- 
sciousness, as Miss Seward supposes, that, in a new and unu- 
sual style of poetry, * the love's of the plants’ would be more 
likely to secure immediate popularity, than the bolder concep- 
tions, and still more splendid imagery of ^ tlie Economy of Ve- 
getation.’ * 

The long and elaborate analysis of these poems, which Miss 
Seward has thought fit to give, will, by many readers, be con- 
sidered as prolix and uninteresting. They ‘are certainly dispro- 
portioned to the bulk and nature of her work, if a work so 
immethodical and desultory can be tried by ordinary rules ; 
but at the sdme time they will be found interspersed rvith many- 

critical 

amongst his own family, proofs of strong sensibility at the liine, apd of 
succeeding regard to the memory of his son, which he seemed to^ h^yc 
a pride in concealing from the wwld. In justice to his memory, she l^ 
desirous to correct the misinformation she had received, and will thlSe- 
fore be obliged to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review to notice the 
circumstance in the criticisms of the book, slijce, unless a second edit if ri 
should be called for, she has no means so -effect tia). of coimterTiciiug 
mistukc. 
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critical remarks, wliich di$play great justness of poetical taste 
laid fecli^ig. 

We have ^ formerly had occasidri, at sufficient length, to state 
our conceptions of the peculiar character and merit of Dr Dar- 
win’s poetry ; and at present It is not our intention to resume 
the subject in the point of view under which it was then con- 
sidered. In truth, the opinicnis entertained by his biographer, 
and by those whose criticisms she h 4 s adopted, coincide so nearly 
w 4 h those which we had expressed, that there is nothing to jus- 
tify or provoke a farther discussion. In one respect, however, 
we feel ourselves compelled to dissent from an opinion entertain- 
ed by most of the admirers of Dr Darwin, and by none more 
firmly than Miss Seward. ^ One extraordinary, and in a poet 
of so much genius, unprecedented, instance of plagiarism ex- 
cepted,’ says Miss Seward, ‘ not one great poet of England is 
more original than Darwin. His design, his ideas, his style, his 
manner, are wholly his own.’ 

If it were asked in what cluefly consists the originality of 
manner which is supposed to characterise the new Darwinian 
school of English poetry^ it would probably be answered, in the 
first places that the general design of clothing the philosophy of 
natural history in the gay attire, and with all the higher graces 
of poetry, was novel, at least in any English poet; in the second 
place, that his picturesque style of poetical description, sustained 
by bold personifications and metaphors, addressed excli^ively to 
the eye, 145, in a great degree at least, his own ; and, lastly^ that, 
in the loftiness of his laboured and inverted dictipn, and in the 
stately march of his highly polished versification, there are pe- 
culiarities of manner which St may be difficult to describe, but 
■which must at once be felt as distinguishing him widely from 
his great prcdcces^rs in English poetry. 

It is not otir intention to arraign Dv Darwin of literary de- 
predation on the property of others, of the felonjous kind com- 
plained of so justly by Miss. Seward ; nor shall we venture dog- 
matically to assert, that this peculiar manner to which he has be- 
queathed his name, was formed , on a servile imitation of any 
existing n^odel. It is true, notwithstanding, tljai for nearly 
seventy years there has existed, in obscurity and neglect^ a philo- 
sophical poem in the English language, stamped incontrovertibly 
wdth all those peculiar characters of the Burwiman school to 
wfcjh we have alluded:. It is that obscurity and neglect alone 
which could have exempted Dr Darwin from the chSrge of hav- 
ing 

^ Kcriew,NO. IV. Art. XX. 
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ing imitated an unsuccessful original ; and although it may pos- 
sibly he true that the poem in question was unknown to him, it 
will at least become necessary, hereafter to date the origin of the 
school at an earlier period* 

The poem was published * anonymously in the year 1135; 
and of its author we have not obtained any informa tidn. It is 
entitled ‘ Universal Beauty and its general object is an exposi- 
tion of whatever is beautiful in the plan and economy of the 
universe in all its parts. In the prosecution of this object, the 
author takes a very wide compass ; and the general laws which 
bind the planetary system, the physical laws which peculiarly re- 
gulate the globe which we inhabit^ the phenomena and provisions 
of the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, are all 
brought under poetical review ; and the more remote and fanci- 
ful allusions of the text are illustrated by a series of philosophi- 
cal notes. That the resemblance does not stop here ; but extends 
still more strikingly to the other characteristic peculiarities of 
‘ the Darwinian manner,* may be most effectually illustrated by 
a few extracts, taken at randoiif. 

Ill the third part, which contains a * survey of vegetable na- 
ture,* after tracing the analogy of animal and vegetable life, we 
have the following lines, in illustration of * the various provisions 
of nature, for protecting and supporting the indigent, as the 
strawberry, cinque-foil, ike. 5 and supporting the feeble, as the 
vine, bryony, ivy, See. ; and thus equally propagating and spread- 
ing a universality of delights^ pleasures, and enjoyments.* 

* I'hus mantling snug beneath a verdant veil, 

The creepers draw their horizontal trail 
Wide o’er the bank, the plaatal reptile bends > 

Adown its stem, the rooty fringe depends. 

The feeble boughs with anch’ting safety binds, 

Nor leaves precarious to insulting winds j 
The tendrils next of slender, helpless size, 

Ascendant thro’ luxurious pamp’ring rise - 
Kind nature soothes their innocence of pride, 

While buoy’d aloft the flow’ring wantons ride, 

With fond adhesion round the cedar cling, 

And wreathing, circulate their am’rous ring, 

Sublime, with winding maturation grow, 

And clench’d retentive gripe the topniost bough 5 
- Here climb direct, the ministerial rock,» 

And clasping firm, its stcepy fragments lock ; 

Or 

* ‘ Universal Beiiifty, a Poem.* London: J. Wilcox. 1735* Folio. 
It consists of six part'-v. published successively, containing each j’bout 
400 lines. 
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Or various, with agglutinating guile \ 

Cement tenacious to some neighboring pile j 
Investing green, sonic fabrij here ascend, 

And olust’ring^.o’er its pinnacles depend, ’ 

Part III. 1 . 271-290. 

In alltision to those plants which are supposed to obey the in- 
fluence of the su^ and moon, we find the following Jljines : 

* Here winding to the Sun’s magnetic ray^ 

The solar plants adore the Lord of Day 5 
With Persian rites idolatrous incline, 

And worship towards his consecrated shrine ; 

By south, from east to west, obsequious turn, 

And mov’d with sympathetic ardours burn. 

To the averse, the Lunar sects dissent, 

With convolution of opposed bent \ 

From west to east by equal influence tend, 

And towards the Moon’s attractive crescence bend ; 

Ti'here nightly worship with Sidonian zeal, 

And Queen of Heaven, Astarte’s idol hail.’ 

Part III. 1. 3X3-324. 

We regret that our limits do not admit of the author’s descrip- 
tion (Part IV. 1. 120-204.) of the circulation of the blood iu 
animals, illustrated by a picturesque analogy to the motions of 
the fluid parts of the globe. The following lines, taken from 
Part V* refer to that species of insects which, like the beetle, 
* by a surprising machinery of little springs and hinges, erect the 
smooth covering of their hacks^ and unfolding their wings that 
were most neatly disposed within their cases, prepare for flight.’ 

* Or who a twofold apparatus share, 

Natives of earth, and^hahitants of air, 

Like warriors stride, oppressed with shining mail, 

But furl’d beneath, their silken pennons veil. 

Deceived our fellow reptile we admire 
His bright endorsement and compact attire, 

When lo ! tlie latent springs of motion play, 

And rising lids d^close the rich inlay ^ 

The tissu’d wing its folded membrane frees, 

And with blithe quavers fans the gathering breeze \ 

Elate tow’rds heav’n the beauteous wonder flies, 

And leaves , the mortal wrapp’d in deep surprise. 

So whej the guide l^d Toblt’s youthful heir, 

Elect, to win the sev’n times, widow’d fair, 

Th’ angelic: form, conceal’d in human guise,. 

Deceiv’d the search of his associate’s eye^j 
Till swift each efiarm bursts forth like issuing flame, 

And 'circling rays confess his hcav!nly frame j 

The 
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The zodiac round his waste divinely turns, 

And waving radiance o’er his pluniagc burns j 
In awful transports rapt^ the youth adirdres, 

While light from eatth the dazzling shape aspires.’ 

, Pan V. 1. 127-14S. 

We cannot refrain from giving a part of this writer’s descrip- 
tion of tlie creation of those planetary systems of w^hich the uni- 
verse is composed. It is a iavotirite topnc with both poets. 

‘ S\vit\ roll’d the spheres to their appointed place, 

Jocund through heaven to run the various, race ^ ' 

Orb ;\ithin orb in living circlets turn, 

And central suns through every system bumj 
Kevohing planets on their gods attend, 

And towards each sun with awful reverence bend j 
Still towards the loved, enlivening beam they wheel, 

And pjtnt, and tremble like the amorous steel, 

'I'hey springs they revel in the blaze of day, 

Bathe in I lie golden stieain, and drink the orient ray \ 

'['heir blithe salelliles with lively glance 
Celestial ecpiipage) around them dance ^ 

All, distance due, and beauteous order keep, 

And spinning soft, upon their centres sleep.’ 

Part 1. 1. 91404. , 

Similar passages miglit easily be accuprAilated^ but these may 
serve as a specimen of the peculiar manner of this forgotten 
poet. Of its resemblance to that of Dr Darwin^ we shall leave 
our readers to judge, That there are obvious shades of difier- 
ence, we have no hesitation lo admit; nor do wx* call in question 
>]ie decided superiority of the latter. - The poem of ‘ Universal 
Beauty’ is indeed extremely uneqivil : passages occur which are 
worthy of Sir Richard Blackmore.; and, lu others there may be 
discovered an unsuccessful elFort to imitate the fashionable anti- 
thetic manner of Pope. Whether or not the poetry of Darwin 
wmuld, in the age of Pope, have incurred the same hazard of 
neglect wnth that of the writer whom we have ventured to ex- 
hibit as his prototype, wc shall not presume to conjecture. 
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The FaniKris Galewdar. By Arthur Young. Bvo, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Commtmicatlons of the Boards of Agriculture. 4to. Vol. III. 
Part II. 18s. boards. 

General Vie^v of the Agriculture of Shropshire. By Plymby. 
Svo. 79. 0'd. boards. 

AKCHITKCTORZ. • 

A Supplefticnt to a Treatise on the Construction and Properties of 
Arches, published in ISOl. By George Atwood, Esq. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

ASTkOKOMY. 
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the Universe. By W, Parker. Svo. Js. 
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Country.. By Matilda Belham, KmbeiJlshed with five Heads. Svo. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Dr Darwin-, chiefly daring his residence at 
Lichfield : With Anecdotes of hia Friends, and Criticisms on hU 
W^ritings. By Anna Seward. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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to John Kemble on Dramatic Composition. By Benjamin Heath 

A.^ Royal 8vo.. 6s. boards. 
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The Counterfeit; a Farce, in Two Acts, performed at the Theauc 
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England, with yubjecLs for V outh of both Sexes. Is. tJd. 

A Wreath for the Brow of Youth ; cont:uniug Instructions and 
Moral Tales. With Engravings. bo^r dii. 
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Trench. By the Countess do louchecour. )s. 

Summary of Ancient History, from the earliest Ages to the Dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empiie ; with a Geographical Index. i2zno. ' 4s. 

Stories for Cliildren. By Annabella Fiumptre. 2s. 

English Parsiiig ; comprising the Rules of Syntax, exemplified by 
appropiiate Lessons. By James Giles. 2s. 
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of Dr Mayor’s Universal Hisloiy ; with Maps. 18ino. 126 pages. 
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fecting the Female Character. 12mo. 2s. bd. 

The History^ of Cinderella : or, the Little Glass Slipper. 6d. 

An Easy Introduction to Mons. Wailly’s French Grammar. By 
Bliiuch Mercy. 2s. ^ ‘ , 

A Family Tour tlirough the British Empire •, containing seme Ac- 
count of its Manufactures, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, History 
and Antiquities. By Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. 5$. hoards.' 
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HISTORV. 

The History of Scotland, from the Union of the Crowns, on the 
Accession of James VI, to the Throne of England, to the Union of the 
Kingdoms in the Reign of Queen Anne. ’ The Second Edition, cot* 
rected ; with a Preliminary Dissertation on the Participation of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in the Murder of Daruley. By Malcolm Laing, Esq« 
4 vol. 8 VO. IJ. 1 6s. 

Rev. James Granger’s Biograplucal History of England, from Eg- 
bert the Great to the Revolution. 4 vol. 8vo. ll. 8s. boards ; or on 
royjil paper, hot-pressed, 21. 2s. boards. A new Edition. 

Maurice’s Modem History of Hin4ostan, Vol. 11. Part I. 

Universal History, Ancient Modem, from the earliest Records 
of Tune to the General Peace of 1802. By William Mavor, LL.D. 
25 volumes, large paper, 61. 5s. fids,; common paper, 41, 13s. 6d. bd** 

Tlie History of the War betw^n Great Britain and France. By 
John Young, D. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Essays on History, particularly the Jewii^h, Assyrian, Persian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman ; with Examinations, for the Use of Young Persons. 
By John Holland, 12mo. 
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The Statutes at. targe *(vol. XtlV, anno 43 Geo. III.) being the 
First &ssiou.of, the Second Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Dauby Pickerings of Gray’s Inn, Ksq. 

Observations oi> the Statute of the Jst of William and Mavy^ ch. IS. 
commonly called the Toleration Act, and on the Statute of the 19lh 
Geo. OL clj. ^24. entitled ^ An Act for the further Relief of Protestant 
J3isscnfing l\tihlslers,’ See. in xx'tVrciue to Protestant Dhsentiiig Mini- 
sters and others appl ring to qualji\ tliemselves upon t3ie said Acts. By 
Jo:>eph Smith j Bai-rislor at Ln^iV, 2s. 

A second Volunm of the Law Journal, (winch is regularly continued 
on the first day of every Month). By Thomas Walter \\Tiliams, of 
- the Inner Temple, London, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 15s. t>d. boards. 

, The Assessed, Taxes •, including a correct analytical Abridgment of 
the Statutes passed in the 43d year of the Reign of his present Maiesty 
'King George 111. relative to the duties under the management of the 
‘.Omimlssiouters for th*c Affairs of Taxes. By Thomas Walter Williams, 
jisq. 8yo. 5s. board?:. 

Peake’s Compendium of the Law^ of Evidence. 8vo, fis. (id, boards. 

Reports of Cast*s determined iii the time of l-.ord Chancellor Eldon, 
*VoL VU, Contaiuirtg from Easier Term to the 8iulngs after Trinity 
' I'erm ihVliujive,* 42<i/Ce!i. II L Jl, 3s. boards. 

An Abridgment of all the Statutes now in force relative to the Re- 
,^veime of Exeb^, in Great Brilam.r The Second" Edition, revised, and 
• brought down to the end ofTSOS. Ey James ITuie, Collector of Ex* 
cii^e, Svo. It3s. 6cl, boards. 

MlCDlCTVr, VNATOMY, ANT) SURCT.RY. 

A SyiHrptical ^rable of DiseaASCs, exhibiting, at one View, tlieir Ar- 
'raa'gemenl in CUasi-es, Oidtrs, Genera, and Species •, designed for the 
Use of Students. By AlcxaifBcr Crichton, M. D, F, H. S. oil two largo 
Steets. 2s.6ci. • 

Observations t>n Inguinal and Congenital Hernia. By Astley Cooper, 
F* R. S* : with Engravings. Folio. 2 \. 2s. boards. 

JCienients of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. By J. Murray. 2 voL 
' 8vo/ i4s. 

^ Rules of ihe extended^ Medical Institution for the Benefit of the 
an cxpla.nalion of the design, and various neccvssary In- 
slructioiixS. By Thomas Beddoes, M. D. Is. (id. . 

Atf Essay, Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical, on Drunkenness, 
and Its Effects on the Human Body. By Thomas I'rotter, M. D. 
late Physicitin to hi? Majesty’s Fleet, Member of the llbyal Medical 
Socletjf of Edinburgh, Sic. &c. . 8vot 5s. bawds. 

Engravings. of the Bones, Muscles, and Joints, illustrating the First 
^Yolume of the Anatomy of the. Human Body*, with about 200 Pages 
of Explanat<)fy Lettcr»Pre§$> 'By John Bell, Surgeon* 4lo. ll.lls.6d. 

A System of Dissections, explaining tlte Anatomy of the Human 
>,,<Eody, the Matmer of displaying the Paris, and their Varieties in Dis- 
' ■ - * ' ease:. 
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case. Vol. n. ^Jait II. Contaiiung the Dissecliotis of the Arm, of 
ll\e Neck atwl Face, of the Nervous iSvstem of the Viscera, and a Short 
Account of the Manner of Dissecting the Brain and £ye-, with Plale$.' 
By Chniles Bell, Fellow of the Koy'il College of Surgeons, "ifs. 6d.— — 
"J'his Number completes the Plan of the Work, which Is Intended! 
chictly to remove the DlOiculties t^^hich the Student has to encotmter in 
the Study cf Anatomy, and to direct his Attention Ui tlie Points of 
Practical Importance. 

A View of the Central House of the Royal Jeniverian Society in 
London j aiicj a Landscape, iuclirding a Pillar to National Genius*, ac* 
compankd with Letter-Press, exhibiting the formation of this National 
Institution j Dr Jenner’s PlisLory of the Vacciolous Inoculation^ with 
his Portrait, &:c. , Sheet imperial Paper. Is. 6d. 

A Discourse on the IVlanagemcut of Infants during the periods of 
Nursing and Weaning *, I>eing the first of a Series ot Discourses, in- 
tended to form a Work oit the Management of Infants, and the Treat* 
nienl of their Disea '-es : Written in :i plain, familiar Style, to render it 
iiilelligihle and uschil to all Mothers, and those who have the Mauage- 
ment of Infants. Ey Johp Herdman, M. D. . 2s. 6d. 

A Conspectus of the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. By 
Robert Graves, M. D. F. L. S. lid Ldiiion. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Velerinaiy Fnihology ^ or a Tre*alise on the Cause and Progress of 
the Diseases of the Horse ; togelher with the most approved Methodiii 
of Pievenlion and Cine. By .William Ryding, Veterinary Surgeon, 
iSih Light Dragoons. • ^ 

^in.lTXRY, • 

'i'he Military Mentor ; bring a Scries of J.eliers recently written by 
o (k^neral Otiicer to his Son on his entering the Army. 2 vol. 12ino. 
itv. ^id. 

RcHections on the Menaced Invasion, and the Means of protecting 
the Capital) a Defence of the Volunlep System) and a Military De- 
scription of Essex and Kent. By Colonel G. Hanger. 8vo. 4s. tid. 

A Discourse called' the Royal Soldier, necessary &r fev^ery Military 
Man al the present juncture. Is. 

The Complete Discipline of a Brigade of Infantry, in conformity tp 
the Principles laid down in his Majesty’s Regulations) illustrated by 
Copperplates. WiiU Remaiks, showing how the Evolutions of the 
Battalion, and of tlie Brigade, combine with those of the Line, and 
how the whole apply to the General Purposes of War. By Major 
James Cunningham. 4tu. iSs. boards. 

A Delineation of the probable Mode of Operations of the French 
Annies for the Conquest of the British Empire. 

An Explanation of all the Acts of Parliament relative to Volunteer 
Corps, in an Opinion givm by the Hon. Thomas Erskine. * 

A Letter to the Briti^ 'Volunteers, By J. G. Scuiiple Lisle* Is* 

Military Memoirs, relating, to Camp^gn§, Battles, and Stratagems, 
of War, ancient and inodern. ExtraetciJ from the Best Authorities, 
with occasioml Remarks. Svo, 10s. 6d* boards* 
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; ^ MISCEUAKIES. 

An A<Mress to “the t^ublic from the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, Part IL .Is, «dv 

A Review of the Vindication of the Conduct of the Five suspended 
Members df the Council of the Royal Academy.’ Is. . 

A Supplementary Epistle to the Correspondence between Mr Bowles 
a^id Mr Adam ^ addressed to the Man who calls himself a Christian. 

/A Poistjimtmous Preface to the Historical Review of the State of 
Ireland. By Francis Plow’den, Esq.j containing a Statement of the 
Autte’s Communications with the Right Hon. Henry Addington, See, 
upch me ^bject of that Work y Strictures upon the Brirish Critic, 
and other rradiiccrS of the Irish Nation 5 and also Observations on 
Lord Redesdale’s Letters to the Earl of Hngal. 3s. 

The Confessions of J. Lackington, late Bookseller j to which are 
added^ Letters^ on the Bad Consequences of having Daughters educated 
at Boarding Schools. 2s. ^boards. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1803, (Vol. VIL) (>s. bds. 

Letters from Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Haldane, of the Royal In- 
valid Volunteers, to IJeutenant-General the Earl of Chatham, Master- 
Geiteral of his Majesty 's Ordiiance. 

The North British Magazine ancf Review, a New Periodical Publica- 
tion, aitirely Original. NO. I. & IL (to ix^ continued monthly.) Is. 

Beauties of Literature ; or, Cabinet of Genius : containing the com- 
plete Beauties of the most distinguished Authors of the present Agt\ 
By Alexander Campbell, M. A.; with' Engravings. . 12nio. Vol. 1. 
to be continued monthly, and completed in Twenty Volumes. Ss. 6d. 
lioariis. 

Letters of Consolation and Advice from a Father to his Daughter, 
on the Death of her Sister. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 

Proclamatioti of the First Cqnsul, intended to be issued on the land* 
iug of the French Army in “England. Od. 

A Solemn Protest against the Revival of Scenic Exhibitions and In- 
terludes at the Royalty Theatre. By the Reverend Thomas Thirl wall, 
M.A, 6d, * 

A Supplement to the Exataination ^ the Strictures of the Critical 
Reviewers on the iTranslations of Juvenal. Is. 6d, 

A Metrological Journal of the year 1803, kept by WBliam Bent. 
ls.6d. 

An Address to the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, cm 
chtir Excommuniearing such of ihrit Members as marry those of other 
Uellgious Professions, is. 6d, 

The Lives and Adve^nures, and Sharping Tricks of eminent Game- 
si eis; By G. Esq. I'^o. is. Od. sewed. 

The Lives and Characters of the French Generals w/ho are appointed 
by Bonaparte to invade England j also Anecdotes of the Republican 
Fainter David. Is. sewed. . . > 


The. 
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The Traders and Manufacturers Compendium \ containing ao Ac- 
count of the Laws and I^gulations relative to Trade \ the Commodi- 
ties exported and imported to and from the Principal Ports of the World \ 
the Customs of the City of London j forms of the most useful lnsir%* 
merits used in Trade \ Police Regulations^ Weights, Measures, Taxes, 
ytamps, Postages, &c. By J. M<Mitesiore* 2 voL 8vo. l$s* boards. 

I'he Costume of the Hereditary States of the House of Austria, 
disiilayed in Fifty Coloured Engravings, with Descriptions, and an In- 
troduction. By M* Bertrand de Moleville. Translated by R, C. Dal- 
las, Esq. Folio. 6l. 6s. boards* 

The Costume of China, By William Alexander, Draftsman to the 
late Embassy of Earl Maciutney. No. X. 10s. 6d. 

Essays, Literary, Political, and Economical. By John Gardiner^ 
M. D, Fellow of the Itoyal College of Physicians, and of the Royal 
bociety of Edinburgh, &c. 2 vol. Svo. ICs. boards.— These Vo- 

lumes contain — Conjectures on the Origin of Language — On the Dif 
fereiit Races of Men — On the Formation of the Minds of Children, 
previous to a Literary F.ducation— On the Principal Causes that Pro- 
mote or Retard Population, being the Circumstances from which the 
Precise Degree of Power in every Slate may be estimated-— Historical 
Remarks and Observations on Government, and on the Causes which 
have at all times obstructed Its Advancement To a Free Constitution- 
Observations oti the Principal Causes which Promote or Retard the Ad- 
vancement of Literature,. Commerce, and the Arts. 

'i'he Art of Ingeniously dbrmenting, with Proper Rules for the Ex- 
ercise of that agreeable Study j originally published by Aiidreiv IVIillar 
In 1753. 'Jb this Edition is added a Shoit Introduction, giving some 
Account of Miss Jane Collier, the Author of the Work. It is cm- 
bcllidied with a Frontispiece, designed and engraved by Gillray, repre- 
senting a Cat tormenting a Mouse •, and fnely Printed by Bulmer, in 
foolscap Svo. (is. boards, ' , 

Flowers of Literature *, or, Chaiacteristic Sketches of Human Na- 
ture and Modern Manners. Vol. IL for 1803. With Five Heads of 
Darwin, Covvper, Miss Seward, Pratt, and Colman. To which is 
added, a General Viewr of Idtevature during that Period \ with Notes, 
Historical and Explanatary. Ay the Rev. k . Prevost, ai\d F. Blagdon^. 
To be continued Annually. 6s. 

The New Annual Register ^ or. General Repository of History, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for the Year 1802. To which is prefix^, the 
History of Knowledge, Learning, and Taste, in Great Britain, during 
the Reign of King James the ^coud* Part I. Svo. I5s. boards, 
and 15s. 6d. half-bound. 

Philips’ Builder’s New Price Book, cro%vn Svo. 3s* seynid.^ 

The Lnperial Review j or, Lmidou and Dublin Literary Jodmal. 
To be continued regularly on the 1 e^- Day of each succeeding Montli. 
No. 1, 2. 3s. each. , 

4^tuum Apbstolorujn et Epi$toIarum tarn Citholicantm quam Pau- 

QL*. linarum^ 
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linuruni, Ver.sio Sytiaca Philoxeniana, ex Codice MS. llldlciano. Iti 
Bibl. ColJ, Nov. Oxc^n. Reposito nunc priinum Kdita ; cum Inlerpre- 
tutione ct Annotatiorvibus Joseph! White, S. 1\ P. Ling, Hebrntcm 
Ptofcssoris Regii, Arabkie Ptofcssoris Laudiani, et ALdis Chrisfi Ca- 
nonici. Toum^'Scctnidus, Epistolas Paulinas Com plccttn:^. Price lLr)S. 

AnsioteliS' Ethicorum Nicomach^oinim Libri X. Coclicum MSS. 
Coilattone Recogniti, ct Notis IHustrali, a Gulielinu Wilkinson, A. M. E. 
CoU. Keginvc, Editto Altera. Svo, PHce 11s. large paper, 6s. cd, 
small paper. 

M. Tullii Ciceroiiis de.Oniciis ad Marcum Fillum Libri 'Fres, Nolis 
Illustjravit, et, turn MSS. ope, turn conjectura Emendavil Zacharias 
Pearce, S. T. P> Dccaims Winlouiciuis. In usuni Juventutis, 

Price Ss, 

Enclldis Datonun Liber cum Addilamcnto, iiccnon Tract a( us Alii 
ad Geoinctmm Pertnuaites. In usiun Jovcniutis Acatlemictc. Curavi:. 
et Edidil Samuel, Eplscopus Awflieiisis. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 

An lexcursiori in France, bom tiny Cessation of Ho.^Uliiics tii 3 Sc I 
to the ISlh'of December 1803, inctuding a Narrative of the unprect ^ 
dente<l Detention of the Engli.-h Travellers in tliat Coiinlry^ i*.e- 
soners oc War. Py Clnuks Mack.-m, M. 1)^. 

The l^ainter and Vandslier’s Guide; or, a Treallst, bc-Fh i.-r 'l])c.civ 
and Practice,* on the Art of making and applying Varniches ; on the 
different kinds of Painting; and nn the Method of prepari'ig Loln^rs 
both Simple and Compound. By P. F. Tingry, Professor of Chemistry, 
in the Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with Engravings.’ 8^u. 
1 boards. 

ITc Hynoiiytiics of the Latin Langijjxge, al])liabetlcal]y arranged ; 
■with a Ciilical Dis^ierlaiion upon the Source of its Picpositions, buth 
iu<a simple and compound Stiitv, By .lohn LL.D. Professor ('t 
Humanity iu the Univeidiy, and Fcllov/ of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgle 4lo. II. 11^. o'd. r 

A Coinplcle Analysis of the German Language ; or, a Philological 
and Graiariratical Vilw of its Comtructiou. ^Analogies, .and various 
Properties. By -Dr Render, ^vo. 1 2s. boards. 

Adklresses fo Young Mqn, on the Pursuit of Knowdodge, on Company , 
oil CcJnvefsatioii, cm Sympathy towareP tbe Sex and Marriage, and on 
Application to Trade, or a Profession, &c. dec. By J, Toulmin, 1). D. 
Ssj * 

Litoaty Hbur-s- By N. Drake, D. D. VoL III. 8vo. J>s. boards. 

TIic MAninlhe Moon; a Periodical Work.. 8vo* 4s. boards. . 

NAVAL. 

1’he Report of the Evidence and other Proceedings in Parlianieul 
re;spcctin^{the Invention of the I4fe Boat ; al^ doepment^ illustfaling 
the arid Cousttuctibti of , the Life Boat, and its Security iu 

turbulent Seas practical Directions for the Management of it. 
By Henry 'fercatliead.^ , ?s. ■ 

on Systematical and Historical; with ex- 

planatory 
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planatory Platen. In four Parts. By John Clerk, Esq, of Eldin, 
Second Edition, 4to. ll. Ids. boards. , 

NOVELS, 

Candid Junioi* and Dr Panglos 5 being a Continuation of Voltaire’s 
Candid, '3 vol. 12s. boards. 

Henrietta Bellman *, or, the New Family Picture. By Augustus 
La Fontaine, 2 vol- 12ino. 8s, sewed. 

Maids as they are not, and Wives as they are. By Mrs Martha 
Homely, 4 vol, Itis. 

'I'he Citizen’s Daughter ; or, What might be, 12mo. 4s. sewed. 

The Hake and Misanthrope, from La Fontaine, 2 vol. 7s.^^wed. 

Amasina ^ or, the American Foundling, 2 vol. 12nio. 8s. sewed. 

'I 'he New Family Picture j translated from the French of La Fon- 
taine, 2 vol. J2mo, 8s. sewed. 

Zodora, 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

'J’lie unexpected Legacy. By Mrs Hunter of Nonvdcli, 2 vol. 12mo. 

POETRY. 

M'he Vv7c/ amical Chaplet, a Selection of original Poetry, comprising 
smaller Poems, classical 7'nfles 5 edited by George Huddersfoid, 6s. 
hoanls. 

luv'aslori’, a descriptive and sat^'rical Poem. ByJ. Amphlett, 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

Pf)enis, by Geoi'ge Hichards, M. A. \ 2 pocket volumes, I Os. 
boards. 

Ihe Poetical Works’ of Chailes Churchill^ with. Notes and Life, 
2 vol, Svo. 18s. boards. 

Il'H^iCeUanoous P(H\ns, hy John Parker, Svo. 3s. boards. 

'riif Poetical VVoilrs of John Langhorne, D. D. j to which are pre- 
fixed, Memoirs of the Author, By his Son, the Rev, .1. T. Lang- 
horne, LL. B. 5 embellished with Engravings, 2 vol, foolscap Svo. 
; and on wove thick post, ' with pcoof impressions, 16s. 

The .Shipwreck, a Poem in Three Canlos. By William Falconer, 
'i'hc 'I'ext carefully revised, cnlical Remarks, additional Notes, and a 
Life of tlie Author. By James Stanier Clarke, F. IL S. Embel- 
lished widi Five large Vignettes and Three full-sized PJngravings, by 
James Fittler, A. U. A. from^ Pictures painted purposely by Mr Ni- 
cholas Pocock. 

U'he Poetical Works of W^illiam Shakespeare, in 2 vol. foolscap Svo. 
boards. 

The Wild Wreath. By M, E. Robinson, Svo. 7s. boards. 

Alfred. By Cottle, 2 vol, 12mo. lC\s. 6d. boards. 

POLITICAL, 

.. An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of "Wealth ; and into the 
Means aiM Cause-s of its Increase. By the Earl of Lauderdale. In 
I vol. 8 VO. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Principles of Taxation > or, Contribution according to Means ; 
in which it is shotvn, that if every Man pays in Protmriion to the Stake 
. . he 
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he has in tlie Country, the present Systcip of Taxation, the Custom- 
house and Excise-oftice may be abolished, send the National Debt gra- 
dually and easily paid oC By Wilham Frend, Esq. Is. 6d. 

An Account of Louisiana \ being m Abstract rf Documents deli- 
vered, or transmitted^ to Mr Jefferson, President of the United Stales 
of America, and by him laid before Congress, and publislied by their 
Order, Printed at Wasliington, and reprinted at Philadelpliia, aiid all 
the other States of the Union. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Some Observations on the Propriety of effectually employing our 
present Military Forces against France ^ and a few cursory Remarks 
on the threatened Invasion. 8vo. Is. 6'd. 

A Discourse, called the Royal Soldier, necessary for every Military 
Man at this present Juncture* Is. 

Outlines of rational Patriotism, and a Plea for Loyalty j shewing the 
Rise and Progress of English Liberty *, a Sketch of the Constitution, 
whereon the Grounds of Volunteering are examined, &c. By 
J. Hatfield. 2s. 6d, 

Thoughts on the present State of Affairs, and the Prospect of Inva- 
sk)ii. Is. 

Utrum Hortun P Addington or Pitt ? An Appeal to the good 
Sense of thc_ People, e^ecially recommended to the Perusal of Mem- 
bers of Parliament j occasioned by reading ‘ A Plain Answer to the 
Misrepresentations and Calumnies contained in the Cursory Remarks 
of a Near Observer.’ 2s. 

A.n Examination of all the Statutes respecting the Volunteers j In 
which the Appointment of the Oflicers, the Right to resign, and the 
Extituplions and Obligations, are fully considered. Is, 

A plain Reply to the Pamphlet * A plain Ansiver being a more 
fair State of the Question between the late and present Ministry. 2s. (Sd. 

Egcria y or, elouenUry Studies on the Progress of Nations in Poli- 
tical Economy, Legislation, and <Gox^ernment. Svo. boards. 

The Correspondence betw^een Lord Redesdale, Lord High Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and the Earl of Blngal, Stc. j to which is added, the 
Narrative of the Rev. P. O’Neil, referred to in tne Correspondence. Is. 

Remarks On the Correspondence between His Majesty, the Prhxce of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and Mr Addington, relative to the Prince’s 
Application for a superior Station in the Army j with Copies of the 
original Letters. 28. 

The saluUary Effects of Vigour, exemplified in the Operations of the 
Nottingham Act, lately pass^ ^ bring a Sequel to Bowles’s Thoughts 
on the late General Election. By John Bowles, fid. 

The True Interest of the Kingdom proved, in two Plans of 

Vmance j to take off all the Taxes prior to 1803, and provide Tlurty 
Millions for the prej^nt Emergency without the Income and Property 
Taxes, &cc: By Joseph Coad. fid. 

The British Tocsih, andf the Charge sounded j with an Address to 
th^ Ij^Hlary of Great Brham. By John Blorfitt. , 


Letters 
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letters from Thomas Psarte to the Cmz«:w of America, after an Ab- 
sence of Hflecn Years *, to which are subjoined, some Letters between 
him and the late General Washington, .&.c. &c . } also some original 
Poetry of Mr Paine’s, and a fac^simUe of his handwriting in 1803. 
8vo. 58 pages* 

Hints to the People of the United Kingdom, and of North Britain 
in particular, on the present Crisis, and some interesting collateral Sub- 
jects. By W* Dickson, LL, D. Is. ^ 

A Family Address to the Labouring Part of the Community, con- 
cerning the present Stale of Public Affairs in Church and Slate. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Old and New Admirastrations \ w-ith a comparatiTe 
View of their Claim to Public Favour. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Wycombe from Mr Miles, on the present 
state of Ireland. 3s. 

A Sermon preached at the Presentation of Colours to the Queen’s 
Royal Regiment of Volunteers. By the Rev. James Moore, LL.B. 
Is. 

‘ The Independence of Great Britain, as the first of Maritime PoTvers, 
oseutial to, and Ihe Existence of France in its present State, incompa- 
tible with, the Prosperity and Preservation of all European Nations. 
8vo. 2s. 

Letters from Satan to Bonaparte. Edited by Henry Whitfield, 
M. A. 3d. 

An Address to the Volunteers of Bromley and Bow, and of West 
Ham •, delivered at the Baptist Meeting-House, Bow. By WUliam 
Nenmau, Dec. IH. 1803. Is. 

A Sermon preached to the Loyal Macclesfield Volunteers. By Mel- 
ville Horne, Member of Christ-Church, Macclesfield. Is. 

THKOLOCY. 

A Sermon preached on the late Fr^t-Day, at Hatton, By Samuel 
Parr, LL. D, 2s. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St George, Hanover 
Square, on the late Fast-Day. ByBobcrl Hodson, A. M. Is. 

A new Edition of the last Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane 
Society. By 11. Valpy, D. D. To which is* added, a Preface, coa- 
laining Observations on the British Critic. 2s. 

Two Siermons preached before the Corps of Somerset Place Volun- 
teers \ the one on the last Fast-Day, and the other on the Presentatioi^ 
of the Colours, October 27th. With a Prayer used on the occaaon. 
By James Davidson, D. D. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons by John Grose, A..M. . Vol. II. 8s. 

A Sermon preached^ as preparatory to a^Gcneral Fast, October 16th 
180S,. at St George’s, Hanover Square. By the Reverend Archer 
Thompson, M« A. Is. 

The English Diatessaron j or, the History of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the compounded Texts of the Four EvangelistS| according to the 

authorised 
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imthoriscti English Version. With Notes ^ accoinpaiued by a brief 
Harmony of the Gospels, a Map of the Holy Land, &.c. By the He- 
^e^ end Richard "Earner. Svo. ,6s. boards. 

'Che Christjan Directory j or. Sure Guide to present and eternal 
Happines<?. By the Reverend Richard Baxter. Abridged born the 
Original, by* Adam Clarke, 'Cranslator of Sturme’s Reilections, 4 vol. 
fete., in 2 i^ge vols. Sx^o. 16s. boards, 

jA Sermon preached at the Parish Church of Trinity in the Mitiories, 
on the last Fast-Day. By Henry Lly, D. D. Svo. 25 pages. 

A Letter to a Parishioner, upon some particular Questions respecting 
Tithes j containing Texts of Scripture, in Proof of the Arguments ad- 
duced. Svo. 16 pages. 

The ground of Encouragement on the present National Danger j a 
Sermon preached at Clapham, Oct. 23. 1803. By John Venn, M. A. 
Svo. 35 pages. 

Goliah slain, and the Phlli^tiius put to (light*, a Sermon preached at 
CiLT.nster, Oct. lt)th. By the Rev. John Ihihnan. 4to. 22 pages. 

. Two Sermons delivered at Renfrew,' October the 20lh, being the Day 
appointed for a General Faijit in Scotland \ with a particular Address to 
the People. By tlie Reverend Thomas Burns. Svo. 3t) pages, 

A Sermon preached before the Delivery of the Colours to llie Corps 
of Durham V^olunteer Infantry, November the 6th. By r{e3mold 
Gideon Bowyer, LL, B. i'o which is added, an Address to the Corps 
by Lieutenant' Colonel Fenwick. 4ta, 2t) pages. 

Tlie Economy of the Covenants between God and Man, compre- 
hending a complete Body of Divinity. By the learned Herman Wlt- 
sius, D. D. j with his Life*, faithfully traij»latcd from the Latin, xvith 
a fme Portrait of the Author, 2 vol. Svo. 14s. boards. 

ITora Sc/j(nr/\r ^ or, Lssuy upon some remarkable Names and 'rilles 
of the Holy Spirit occurring in the Old and New Testaments, See. By 
Mr Searle. 2 large voB. Svo. *3 Os. boards. 

Sermons. By the Reverend Thomas Gisborne, M. A. Volume 
Second- 8s, boards* 

A Kstory of the Christian Church, from the Fall of the Western 
Empire to the present 'Hme, i3y Joseph Priestley, LL.D, E\R.S. 
4 vol. 8Vo. . 11. 12s. boards. 

Bishop Eorteous’s Charge to the' Clergy in LS03. Svo, Is. 6d* 

Discourses on Theological and Literary Subjects. By the late Re- 
verend Archibald Arthur, M. A. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of. Glasgow. With an Account of some Particulars in his 
Life and Gmracter, by William Richardson, M. A. Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University* of Glasgow. 8s. boards. 

I'he Guide to Immortalily 5 or. Memoirs of tlie Life and Doctrine 
of ChrisL by the Four Evangelists ; digested into one continu^'d Nar- 
rative,, accor&ng to the Order of Time and Place laid down by Arch- 
bishop New‘come, in the Words of the Established Version, with Im- 
ptoyctnetits j mid illustrated by Notes, moral, theological, and expla^- 
^ '* nalory • 
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natory 5 tending to delineate the Time, Character, and Genius of Chris- 
tianity . By Upbert pellowes, A. M. Oxon, 3 vol. ll. 4s. 

A'Sermon preached on Tuesday, Januaiy 3d 1804, at the Piesenta- 
.t;6n of Colours by the Countess of Harrington, as Kepresentative of her 
-Majesty, to the Queen’s Boyal Regiment of Volunteers. By the Re- 
verend James Moore, LL.B. Honorary Chaplain to the Regiment, aj>d 
one of the Evening Preachers at the Foundling Hospital. 

'i'hrce Discourses. By the late Reverend William "J'urner, of Wake- 
field. 8vo. ' 

; Considerations on the general Conditions of the Chrisllan Covenant ^ 
with n View to some late important Controversici). By Joseph Huklen 
Pott, A.M. -Archdeacon of bt Albans. 8vo. 3s. 

wServnons, selected and abridged, chiefly fiom Minor Authors, for the 
use of Families. By the Reverend Samuel Ckphain, Pvl. A. Svo. 
Vol. IT. K'S. boards. 

' Sermons and oiIkt Misctllaneou'fe Pieces. By the late Henry Hun- 
ter, D. D. To uhich are prefixed, a biographical Sketch of his Liic, 
and a critical AttvAinl of his Writings, in 2 vol. Svo. boards, 

A Sermon on ]nvHSi<m, preached by the Reverend Sydney Smith, 
A. M. before the Mary ic-Bone Volunteers, in Portmao Chapel. S^o. 
Is. 

Sermons on (Occasions, and a Letter on Hicological Study. 

By Robert, la.lc Archlndiop.of York. With Memoirs of his Life j by 
George Hay Drummond, A. M. Svo, Gs. boards 

TOrOCRAVHY. 

I'.ngland delineated : being One Hundred and Fifty-two Cojjpetjdale 
Views of ancient Casllrs, Monasteries, and Anti(p)iiies, as well a> of 
the principal Cities, 'bovn^ Sec. 8cc. of England and Wales ^ wil’h 
Letter-press Descri])tiur's to each Plate, collected with diligence from 
the most autl lent ic Sources. 2 vol. royal Svo. ll. 10s. boards. 

A Scries of Prints, rcspecllng Vi^ws near the Cape of Good JrFope, 
and in the Interior of the Country^ the Appearance and Costume of se- 
veral 'Pribes of the Natives, and also various examples of the Animals 
found 111 that Part of the World, from Drawings taken from Nature. 
By Samuel Danltll. Engraved by himself, and coloured to imitate the 
original Drawing. No. L 2l. 2s. 

Scotia Depicta, or the Antiquities, Castles, Public Buildings, Noble- 
men and' Gentlemens’ Seals, Cities, Towms, and Picture'.que Scenery of 
Scotland 5 illustrated in a Series of Fifty finished Pltchings by James 
Fittler, A. R. A, from Diaxvings.by John Claude Nattts, wiUi De- 
scriptions. In imperial long 4lo. 6l. Gs. boards. 

A Historical Epitome of the Islands of Malta and Gozo. , By Charles 
Wilkinsori, Esq. with a small accurate Map, In foolscap 8vo. 6s. bds. 

The History of the Parish and Castles of Wrcssle, lathe East Riding 
of the County of York. By J. Savage. Svo. 2s. 

Views in Liiicolnshiie, No. 19. Os. Smaller Paper 2s. Gd. 

TRAVELS. 
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TRAVELS* 

The Second Volume, illustnited by^sevcfral Engmings, bf an Ac- 
count of 'iVavels into the Interior of Southeni Africa* In wMch is con- 
ni&ttd the Importance of the Cape of Good Hope to the different Eu- 
n^peati as a Naval and Military Station \ as a P<^t of Securi- 

ty to otwr Indian Trade and Settlemente, during a War 5 smd as a Tcr- 
ritotia! Acqumtion and Commercial Empprium in lime of Peace. With 
n Statistical ^etch of the whole Colony, compiled from authentic Do- 
cumemts. By John Barrow, Esq. late Secretary to the Earl of Macart- 
ney, Auditor-General of Public Accounts at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Secretary to Lieutenant-General Francis Dundas, during his Go- 
vernment there. 4to* iL 3 5s, boards. 




APPENDIX.. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS RESPECTING THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU’S LETTERS. 

I N our Review of the ‘ Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu/ 
(No. IV. p. 512. )> we laid before our readers the account given 
by Mr Dailaway of the 6 rst publication of these celebrated Letters. It 
IS remote from our plan to enter into controversy on a subject of thivS 
nature ; yet we cannot refuse a place to the statement of facts contained 
in -the following letter from Miss Sowden, the daughter of the very re- 
spectable clergyman alluded to by Mr Dailaway. 


* TD tm editor of the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

♦ SIR, ' Bath, January 31. 1804. 

* As you have noticed the wew edition of ‘ Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagues Works’ in your Review, No. IV. and ^ere quoted a 
strange story gwen by the editor, as a recent and curiotw discovery j 
you will, 1 hope, permit me, through the medium of your widely cir- 
culating Journal, to pronounce it an idle fabrication, as v<A4 of foun- 
datiqn> avof probability j — No person having ever been sent by the late 
Countess of Bute to i^y father, and no one having ever imposed on 
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him, by stealing a copy of the MSS. in his possession. So far is this 
List assertion from being true, that, though he lived twenty years after 
their publication, he never had the smallest clue with which to trace 
the by-way path through which they got into print. 

" The following are facts, which I have too frequency heard repeat- 
ed by my father, not to be able to state accurately. 

‘ At the close of the year llttl, Lady Maty Wordey Montagu, 
passing through Holland in her way to this country, was detaii>ed ma- 
ny weeks at ftotterdam by a severe frost. My father was one of a few 
literary inen, vrho, after paying his respects, frequently repeated hh 
visits to her Ladyship. In one of these visits, Lady W. M* lent hiiu 
these celebrated letters for his perusal ^ and on his returning them, ex- 
pressed a great desire of having a fair copy taken, mixed with some 
fears of confiding them to any one of whose probity she was not pre- 
viously well assured. My father, considering this as an indirect mcxle 
of application to himself, olfered faithfully to transcribe and return the 
original and copy to her Lady^^hip as soon as completed. She gladly 
accepted this pro]:x>&al in part 5 but added, that the MS. in her own 
handwriting should be his, and at hi?i entire disposal, ’ 

^ My father, ho\ve\-er, leHectcd that a gift of that magnitude might 
draw after it siispirious unfavourable to himself, and on this accoiint 
declined its acceptance. Upon which her Ladyship said, ‘ If that be 
all, Mr Sowden, I wdll soon, make you easy ‘y and taking her pen, 
wrote on the cover the words contained in theyhe stmiic, 

‘ I'he copy was not completed when Lady M. W. M. died ^ and 
sooner was the event known to my father, than he prepared a letter for 
the Countess of Bute, to inform her of the MS, in his hands, and of 
his intention to publish it ; not thinking it correct to proceed olher- 
ivays. But befoie this letter could be dispatched, he received one. 
from her Ladyship, stating, thnt by some letters of his, which she had 
found among the papers of the deceast^,, she perceived there ivere aich 
MSS. in his hands 5 which she requested might be transmilud to her 
without delay. I'he answer informed lier Ladyship, that though she 
was right as to the fact, she misapprehended the tenure by whicii he 
held those lellefB *, w'hich was not as a deposit, but as a gift : In proof 
of which, he Inclosed a copy of* the deed of gift. Slill ijer Ladyship 
persisted in her desiic to have them \ and, in lur reply, asked, ‘ Wkit 
he must have for them f ’ But my father, little accustointd to make 
bargains, sent them, original and copy, contrary to the advice of some 
of his mercantile friends, to Lady Bute, without stipulating for tcjims j 
saying, he made no difliculty of relying on her l-adyship’s gcne^osity^ 

‘ Several, weeks now elap^, and he heard no more. At length, he 
tvas informed, that an order was given to her batiker to pay him three 
hundred pounds. At this juncture, the work was advertised— -and the 
order stopped. 

‘ When my father saw the rvork announced in the public papers, hr 
concluded it came from the family ; wlxile Lady Bute had doubtlc'.*^ 
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on her part, suspicions^ unfavourable to him^ These, however, ;*^re 
soon done away, and the ihj^ee hundred poipuls paid. ^ ‘ - 

* About a dozen years since, a gentleman^ to whom 1 haii tontion- 
ed the above particulars, informed me, with an air of confidence which 
inclined me to credit his narrative, ‘ That theXounte$s of Bute had 
entrusted this MS. to a Noble Duke, now ho xhore, for his opinion, 
.previous to Its being made public. His* grace was at that time con- 
nected with a J?entleman (from whom he afterwards saw reason to dis- 
engage himself ), who’se general character it was, through life, to be 
both' querulous and necessitous, though by no means deficient in un- 
derstanding or talents; To his address, on the one hand, and small 
scrupulosity on the other, It was said, the public owxd the first appear- 
ance of these Letters, for which he, no doubt, received a considerable 
remuneration.’ — But whether tliis be, or be not, as was related, in the 
preceding tyUtemeut, I am perfectly certain there is no error j and the 
facts it contains are as well known to one of the most respectable cha- 
racters Viow living as to myself \ — I mean the Keverend .Dr A. Mac- 
IfAine, who was at that time resident at the Hague, and is now at Ballu 
‘ Hoping this may obtain an early attention, 

I remain, Sir, 

‘ Your very humble Servant, 

* Hannau Sowdkk.^ 
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TT will readily be conceived, that when we propose to review 
any of the works of Euclid, it is the editor, not the author, 
who is to be the subject of animadversion. A geometer who 
has stood the test of more than two thousand years ; who has 
resisted the attacks of so many critics, and supported the weight 
of so iTUiny commentators ; whose wriiings kept alive the sacred 
fire of science when it was almost extinguished over the whole 
earth, and now shine with undiminished lustre amidst the great- 
est splendour of scientific discovery — such an author is not to be 
moved by the praise or the censure of modem criticism ; his place 
in the Temple of Fame is irrevocably fixt, and nothing remains 
for us but to hail him as one of the immortals. 

But the higji privileges to which such an author may justly 
lay claim, do by no means descend to his commentators, who, 
on the other hand, incur a responsibility in proportion to the va- 
lue and dignity of the work which they undertake to explain, 
and cannot be permitted to connect their names with one that is 
already illustrious, without satisfying the world that they have 
a title to so high a distinction. Such a title, indeed, many of 
the commentators on Euclid are well prepared to support ; and, 
not to mention Theon and Proclus among the anciehts ; among 
the moderns, Commandine, Qlavius^ Gregory, Barrow, and, last 
von. IV. NO. 8, R " of 
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of all, Simson, have claims to public gratitude which will be always 
recognized. The latter, in particular, has restored that part of 
the elements which he undertook to explain, to more, we are well 
convinced^ than even its original excellence ; and has not only 
purified it from the errors which editors and transcribers had in- 
troduced, but has even cleared it from Some mistakes into which 
it would seem the author himself had fallen. His edition of 
Kuclid has accordingly been well received all over Europe ; it is 
held in the highest estimation ; and an author who has written 
to excellent purpose on the elements, as well as on the higher 
branches of the mathematics, has remarked that the publication 
of it ought to be regarded as an important event in the history 
of geometry. Croix^ Elemms de Geomet^ Disc* PreL 27.) 

This, however, is not the opinion of the editor now before us, 
who often censures Simson with much asperity ; but with what 
reason will appear more fully as we proceed. 

Dr Horsley has already essayed his skill as an editor in more 
than one instance. His first attempt, if we mistake not, was 
made on Apollonius’s Books of Inclinations, in which he was 
more than a mere editor, having restored that work from a short 
account of its contents that had been accidentally preserv^ed in 
the Mathematical Collections of Pappus. In this, though it re- . 
quired more tlian the usual exertions of a commentator, iio very 
great difliculty presented itself j and Dr Horsley acquitted himself 
very much to the satisfaction of geometers. 

His next attempt .^vas infinitely more arduous, and the success 
that attended it was infinitely less. This was a complete edition 
of the works of Sir Isaac New^ton, accompanied with notes ; a 
work requiring the exertion *«f uncommon talents, and accom- 
panied with difficulties which Dr Horsley was by no means pre- 
pared to overcome. Indeed, we know of no literary project, 
even in th^s age of literaQr adventure, of which the failure has 
been more complete. The reader, at every step, must desiderate 
not only the extensive information, the philosophic views, the 
profound skill in geometry, but alsothe patient and elaborate re- 
search which were indispensable in so great a work. Those ele- 
mentary parts of which Newton has sometimes, condescended to 
treat, are enlarged on by his commentator at considerable length ^ 
but in the great and immortal books, where every wtwrd, almost, 
supplies matter for profound investigation, you may turn over 
many pages without meeting with a single remark. What wants 
elucidation the most, is the least treated of ; the difficult parts of 
the new analysis arc not explained j the views that guided New- 
ton in his discoveries are not unfolded, nor the effects which 
those discoveries have produced \ the corrections, the enlarge- 
ments. 
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merits^ the imptavemcnts, that have been made on thetn after 
a hundred years of laborious and profound investigation-con- 
cerning all dtese, the most perfect silence is observed. No hint 
escapes to idake us suppose that the editor was acquainted with 
this part of his subject \ and for any thing that his commentary 
contains, it might have been written the year after the book of 
the Principia was published. It can indeed stand in no compa- 
rison, for utility, with that of Le Sieur and Jaquier, and still less, 
for elegance^ with that of Madame Chaatellet. The whole car- 
ries with it the air of a work undertaken without due preparation j 
carried on with little industry or ardour, and abandoned, in ef- 
fect, long before it was brought to a conclusion, A philosopher, 
who has pursued the discoveries of Newton the farthest of any 
of his successors, has said, that a commentary on the Principia 
of Newton, such as it deserves to have, will hardly do less bo-* 
nour to the age which produces it, than that work itself did to 
the seventeenth century. We are well convinced of the truth 
of this remark. The glory of accomplishing so great a work is 
a noble prize, still left to posterity to contend for. 

In the volume now before us, as the learned Bishop had 
not to encounter the same difficulties, he is not chargeable with 
the same defects ; and it will be readily acknowledged, that he 
made a far juster estimate of his powers, when he undertook to 
comment on the Elements of Euclid, than when he began to in- 
terpret the Principia of Newton. Yet there are, we doubt not, 
who will be of opinion, that the praise du« to both works may 
be expressed nearly in the same words, '’and that their merit con- 
sists in being fuller and more elegant editions than are usually to 
be met with. » 

The edition of Euclid now offered to the public, consists of 
the first twelve books of the Elements \ it is elegantly printed, 
and does credit to the Clarendon press. The translation follow- 
ed in the first six books, and in the eleventh and twelfth, i^ that 
of Commandinc, according to KeiPs edition \ in the other four 
books, Gregory’s translation is, given, from the Oxford edition 
of the works of Euclid. Though the whole is intended for the 
instruction of students in geometry, those who are more advanced 
will certainly be well pleased to have a good modern edition of so 
many of the books of Euclid, and will probably only regret that the 
whole was not given in the same neat and commodious form. With 
respect to the advantages of this edition for the purpose of aca- 
demical instruction, we can by no means agree with the editor : 
in the books usually taught, it has not any peculiar merit ; and 
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with regard to the four books here introduced, we are clearly of 
opinion, that they cannot be made a part of an elementary course, 
without turning the attention of the student away from more im- 
portant branches>of the mathematics. 

We must, however, hear what Dr Horsley has to say on this 
subject. 

‘ Pilmo igitur, pleriqiie eoiuitiy qui in nsum studiosise Juventtitis 
puclidem eoiderunl^ secus nc nos fccimiis^ non nisi priores sex libros 
cum undccimo et duodecimo typis mandilrunt *, parlim, ut opinamur, 
quia facile sibi persiiaseriiity septhni, ocfavi, et noni nullam eos jactu- 
ram facturos esse, qui vel in pueroium scholis, vcl a quocunque demum 
pticccptore aiithmeticic elementa didicerint*, partim quia omnem libri 
decimi utilitatem parvi pcndeaint, pxse surdocum doctrtnS, prout ab iis 
exponilur qui artem a^gebraicam tradunt— -quod inerudite magis fac- 
tum sit, ncscio, an oscitantcr tarn a ralimv ulicnum est^ juniorcs ad 
aigehram antandare^ priuxquam gconietrice clevisnla rite calucrint, e qui- 
bus pendet eiiam rcgularuin atgchraicarutYi nn)e verilat omnis s 'rac em- 
dcnlia. Etenim has ul artem quandam, si placeat, absque geometric 
quis condiscat j ut scientiam non intelliget, nulla gcometriie ralione ha- 
bitfl, qua; et ca ampl^clitiir, e quibus generale- numeronim afiectus exoriri 
compevlum est.^ Prsef. p. 2, 

It is plain from this, that Dr Horsley cotisiders the books of 
Euclid, usually taught in the schools, as not laying a suiBciently 
broad foundation for mathematical instruction 5 and for that 
reason v/ould introduce the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, as 
necessary for demonstrating the rules of arithmetic and algebra — 
that the two last arc*»to be considered as arts rather than sciences, 
which do not explain their own principles. To these position si, 
however, we by no means assent. With the imperfect numeral 
characters which the Greek's possessed, it would be singular, 
indeed, if their methods of unfolding the properties of number 
were better than those of their successors, furnished with an 
arithmetical notation, which, if any thing that men possess may 
be ‘called perfect, is deserving pf that epithet, and having besides 
the noble invention of algebraic language. The truth is, that 
the ancients wanted so much the means of simplifying the opera- 
tions of arkhmetie, that they proved, with considerable difficulty,!!^ 
many truths which a better mode of expression has reduced to 
the class of self-evident propositions. It cannot be said, with any 
good reason, that arithmetic and algebra do not possess the power 
of demonstrating their own principles and rules. Sufficient care 
in explaining the fundamental operations of those sciences, may 
not always be taken by those who have written of them. This, 
however, is not the fault of the science, but of the writers on 
it ; k, besides, a teiisure that is by no means generaL 

Dr li^^pey says, it is absurd to send young men to study alge- 

brai 
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bra before they, have learnt the elements of geometry, on which 
depends the truth or evidence of all the algebraic rules. To us, 
again, it seems certain, that algebra can demonstrate its rules, 
just as well as geometry. The sciences both reason concerning 
quantity ; the ideas, in both, are equally clear and w ell defined ; 
they make use of the very same axioms ; and, therefore, that the 
conclusions of the one should be more certain than those of the 
other, what reason can possibly be assigned? Indeed those ma- 
thematical reasonings, into which no idea of position is introduced, 
are not, strictly speaking, geometrical j they are mathematical ; 
and if the arithmetic symbols are used, which will in general con- 
tribute much to render them clearer and more concise, they become 
algebraic. The reproach, therefore, thrown against this science 
is ill-founded, and is injudicious ; being calculated to diminish the 
attention paid to a part of mathematical learning that is of the 
very first importance. Farther, it is so far from being absurd 
to begin the study of the mathematics with algebra, rather than 
geometry, that it has been ^he practice to do so with some of 
the nations who have made the greatest progre.ss in mathematical 
learning. One very great disadvantage that would necessarily 
arise from forcing the student of mathematics to read the seventh, 
&c. of the elements, is, that it would detain Hm long in the 
study of synthetical reasonings, when he ought to be applying 
his mind to those that are analytical, and that lead to understand 
the methods of investigation. The sooner that the former method 
is abandoned for the latter, the sooner are the powers of inven- 
tion called into action, and the more speedily do we acquire, not 
merely the knowledge of truth, but the capacity of discovering 
it. As all the demonstrations in lyaclid are synlUetical, the time 
spent in the study of those books we now sjxjak of, would be 
far better bestowed in gi^ining a knowledge of the analytical in- 
vestigations of algebra. It cannot indeed be denied, that many 
of the fundament 9.1 truths of algebra might be better proved 
than they are in some of the books of that science ; but this 
might certainly be clone without abandoning the analytical me- 
thods, end without consuming time in the study of demonstra- 
tions which, even when fully understood, w^ould not put the 
learner in possession of the principle on which they wero dis- 
covered. ^ 

Too great an attachment to such demonstrations is perhaps one 
of the chief reasons w’hy the mathematical sciences have been for 
a long time so stationary in this country, compared with what 
they have been among our neighbours on the Continent. If there 
be any truth in this remark, the plan recommended by the Bishop 
tof Rochester would tend greatly to retard the progress of science 
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amongst us, and to increase an evil, of which the magnitude is al- 
ready so much to be regretted. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
they who have the care of the studies of the young men at the 
universities, will not hastily suffer themselves to be led away by 
the confidence with which Dr Horsley delivers his opinion on this 
subject. Tlie work, however, contains, a fuller collection than 
usual of the books of Euclid ; and will, for that reason, be very 
agreeable to those who are already versed in mathematical stu- 
dies, though, we apprehend, not very useful to those who are only 
beginning them. 

But, waving the consideration of the purpose, wc are now to 
examine the execution of this work, and in what respects the edi- 
tor has improved on those who went before him. He professes to 
have taken no assistance from them, more especially from Simson. 

* Cjusecunque autem dnt ea, vel qualcsqualcs, in editione hkc 
noi>trf» fecimu# einendationcs, ducem in plcrisque eomm Simsonum cer- 
tissime non secutl sumus. lllud nobis proposituni foil unice in Euclidc 
etnendando, KueJide ipso duntaxat magistro lUi, per omnia intueri euni, 
el ad illius inentein quantum fieri potuit omnia coniponcre. — Immo lioc 
ipsuin erat ut rem non difiiteamur quod primo omnium ad Opus hoc 
nostrum eXcilavit nos, certa nimirum, et nunquam imiuutata opinio, 
Eudldem a Sirnsono sermone AtigUco donatum juventutis acadcmicne 
institution! non sufficcre, smt satis fideliter veterum geometrarum me- 
thodum, qufc nunquaiU non est, iis in conspeclu ponere.’ 

’(Prjcf. ad fin.) 

The maxim, of employing only Euclid for the purpose of elu- 
cidating Euclid, seetps at first sight to be highly commendable, 
and to promise something very genuine and unsophisticated. This, 
however, is a hollow and deceit fill appearance ; for, in fad, no 
rule of criticism can be moreUnjudicious and unsound. It is one 
which, if uniformly pursued, must prevent the accumulation of 
learning and knowledge ; and, instead of placing every scholiast 
on the shoulders of the preceding, would oblige liim to begin his 
•work anew, and execute the whole for himself. Had all men 
been vain enough to follow this maxim, the remains of antiquity, 
dug out from under the ruins of the barbarous ages, would not 
have gradually assumed all the perfection and elegance of the 
original compositions ; and the classics in the days of Heynd 
would have beeii in no respect better than t])os€ of Cbrysoloras* 
A few giaJiiU Jii Kteratur^ may have been entitled to guide them- 
selves by ; but even they would have done more honour 

to themselfegs by the brmch of it, than the ohs&tvance^ Such 
pretensions much more likely to attend want of industry and 
patience in research, or an excessive self-confidence, than to ac- 
company the possession of real talents. But we must not censure 

Dr 
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Dr Horsley too severely on this ground ; for it will perhaps ap- 
pear, that he has adhered less scrupulously to his rule, than the 
prece4ing passage might lead us to imagine* 

As to what particularly regards Simson in the above passage^ 
we acknowledge that the constant attacks made hy the learned 
Bishop on that excellent geonreter has excited our surprise, and of- 
ten our indignation. As an adept in the ancient geometry, a com- 
mentator on Euclid, and the restorer of Apollonius, Simson has 
merited the highest praise. The spirit of the ancient geometry 
was known to him in its full extent j he studied it with industry 
and zeal ; and possessed more power over it, as an inslrumeut for 
the discovery of truth, than any man of the present age, if we 
except his pupil and friend, the late Dr Matthew Stewart. Of 
this, his restoration of the Loci Plani, the Problems in his Conic 
Seclions, and his restoration of the Pori sms of Euclid, bear am- 
ple testimony. His Euclid, though not admitting, like the works 
just named, the same exertion of original and inventive powers, is 
a model for the accuracy of its reasonings. What Dr Horsley re- 
fers to, therefore, when he sjpeaks of it as giving but an imper- 
fect idea of the extreme accuracy of the ancient geometry, we 
are unable to comprehend. Had he contented himself with say- 
ing that Simson is now and then prolix, and that his notes arc 
sometimes unnecessary, we could have seen reason forwhal he said, 
at least in a few cases; but of this we cannot find a single instance 
to justify tlie remark. As he has not specified what he meant 
particularly to speak of as destitute of geometric in Sim- 

son, we cannot know precisely at what pofht the defence should 
be made ; but we shall proceed to consider on what his own pre- 
tensions to superior accuracy are founded. 

For that purpose we must look pailiculary Into those parts 
where the elements of geometry involve some difficulty in them; 
and if Dr Horsley has got over those in a more masterly w^ay 
than any other editor, the ostentatious display in his preface will 
more easily be forgiven. 

One of the first questions that has usually exercised the ingenu- 
ity of the editors of Euclid, and the writers on elementary geo- 
meti'y in general, relates to parallel lines. It is easy to shew, that 
two lines having certain relations in their position with respect to 
another line, will never meet ; but it is very difficult, from the 
mere negative consideration of two lines not meeting, to show 
what relation of position they must necesspily have to a third 
line. Euclid himself could find no other method of doing this, 
than by introducing an axiom, which almost every body has o^b- 
jected to as wanting one very essential property of an axiom, that 
of self-evidence. Mathematicians have therefore exerted them.-» 
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selves, in a variety of ways, to remove this difficulty, some with 
more, and some with less success; but none in a manner that has 
given entire satisfaction. It has, however, we think, fared worse 
with nobody in this matter than our author. Euclid had laid it 
down as an axiom, that lines which make with a third line the 
two interior angles less than two right angles, must meet, if pro- 
duced ; and this proposition Dr Horsely endeavours to demon- 
strate ; but he does so by a process of reasoning which involves 
another axiom taken for granted without being expressed; this is, 
that lines which incline toward one another, or have, as he calls 
it, their directions ad sc inmeem^ must meet, if produced ; where 
not only a new axiom, but also a new definition (th?t of the 
words inclined ad sc invirem^ or toward one another) is implied. 
Now, if this dcfmitiou be supplied, the axiom just mentioned will 
be found the very same with that of Euclid, that is, with tJie 
proposition which it was Dr Horsley’s purpose to demonstrate : 
His demonstration is therefore nothing more than a begging of 
the question, concealed under the obscurity of a ne\v and unde- 
fined expression. Such is the first example which he gives of 
geometrical precision, when lie is fairly left to himself, and ha:> 
not Euclid for his guide. Dr Simson has treated of this same 
subject, with considerable prolixity, we vrill acknowledge, and 
without any thing remarkably happy or Ingenious in his demon- 
stration ; but in a manner perfectly logical and accurate. In- 
deed, we are hilly persuaded, that if it had been proposed to 
that geometer to commit to the flames all that he had ever writ- 
ten concerning Euclid, or to insert the demonstration which Dr 
Horsley has given of this proposition, lie would liave submitted 
much more readily to the foiggner than the latter mortiiication. 
The reader who will peruse with attention the corollsu'y w'hich 
Dr Horsley has annexed to the 28th of the first of Euclid, will 
not think that in these remarks we have done him any injustice. 

In the beginning of the tliird book of Euclid, it is stated as 
a definition, that equal circles gre those of which the diameters 
arc equal. This, however, is evidently not a definition, but a 
theorem; and is very improperly given as a definition by Euclid, 
or, as is more pi'obablc, by some of his editors. Dr Horsley 
has made an axiom of it, and this also seems not very agreeable 
to strict logic ; for, as it is capable of being proved, by laying 
the one circle on the other, and shewing that they iriay wholly 
coincide, so it ought to be proved in that manner, because the 
notion of equality has been before laid down as founded on the 
coincidence of magnitude ; and no other idea of equality, but 
what IS founded on this definition, and on the application to it 
*of the other two axioms, that if equals are added to equals, or 
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taken from them, the rcsalts are equal, can ever be admitted in- 
to geometry. 

The fifth book of Euclid, which treats of the subtle and dif- 
ficult subject of proportion, is the part of the elements which 
has most exercised the skill and ingenuity of commentators, and 
has given rise to much dispute, not concerning the conclusions, 
but concerning the mode of reasoning which the Greek geome- 
ter has employed. In this part Dr Horsley considers himself as 
having made great improvements, though, when we compare 
his edition with Simsords, except in one particular, we ate quite 
at a loss to perceive in wdiat they consist. Yet, to hear him 
speak of them, one would imagine that, before his time, the 
fifth of Euclid was quite unintelligible : ^ Siquidcm omnia,’ says 
he, ^ a nobis ita disposita sunt ut tandem aliquan(ios» pmt civ 
xtfti explicetur bcec definltionnm scries, impodila antea, et 
mire interturbata. Fac enini in iisdem periculinn, prout apud 
alias elementorum editiones extant, et nihil iuveneris, quod aut 
jicrspicuum, aut ad doctrinam utile, aut denique iis quibus inter- 
ponitur satis consonum est. Rem ipsam deindc perpendito ct 
subduct is rationibus, quomodo ex salcbris hiscc quis se expediat 
aliter qiiam nos fecimus, u1 opinor vixinvenies;’ Pret'f. 7* ad fm.) 
Oonsidcriug what men they are who have undertaken to explain 
the mat ter in question before Dr Horsley, this maybe considered 
as one of the most ample panegyrics which any mathematician, 
since the days of Cardan, has ventured to pronounce on his own 
jxndbrmances. Yet we must acknowledge that, after following 
the directions here given to his readers, ^suhductis ratiouibusy 
the alterations lie speaks of seem all, except one, to be extremely 
immaterial. ^ 

This one, which seems of more importance than the rest^ 
’•elates to the seventh deliniiion, that oi greater and less rafio^ on 
wduch Dr Horsley makes a remark, which we believe to be just, 
hut by no means new'. The remark is, that ratio being a rclii- 
non, and not a quantity, greater or less, equal or unequal are 
not predicable of it ^ so that to speak of one ratio being greater 
ihan another, is a catechrestic expression. When vve say, for 
instance, that the ratio of A to B is greater than tliat of C to D, 
wc mean that A is greater than that magnitude which has to B 
the same ratio that C has to D. lliis is without doubt true in 
strictness ; and the same observation is made, and very well il- 
lustrated, by Barrow in his Mathematical Lectures (Icct. 20.), 
where he maintains against Gregory of St Vincents, Mcibomius, 
BorelH, and others, that ratio is not ^uantity^ and not strictly 
susceptible of greater and less ; and he adds, that when one ra- 
tio is called greater than another, it is by a kind of catachresiH 

or 
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or mctonimy, which is the same language that Dr Horsley has 
employed. Barrow, however, though he has said every thing 
on the subject of this definition, and the others that relate to 
proportion, which could be expected from a man of profound 
learning and great acuteness, has not proposed to make any 
change on the definition itself, nor on the dexnonstrations found- 
ed on Dr Hordey has changed the former to one which he 
thinka preferable to what is usually given as Euclid’s : several . 
demonstrations are changed in consequence of this, and they are 
perhaps in some respects improved ; but they are certainly very 
different from the demonstrations of Euclid, and employ a pos- 
tulatum which he has never admitted into the fifth book. This, 
however, is the only change of any importance, that Dr Horsley 
seems to have made in the doctrine of proportion ; the advantage 
from it is at best but inconsiderable, and, at the same time, the 
alteration seems rather to exceed that which a commentator has 
a right to make on his author’s text.* 

In the sixth book nothing occurs that requires to be taken no- 
tice of. The four books that follow are given with very little 
change from Gregory’s folio edition. 

In the eleventh and twelfth, where solids are treated of, the 
books of Euclid have been thought to require some alteration. 
In this part, the Elements have been mucli indebted to Simson, 
who first shewed that Euclid’s idea of equal and similar solids 
was not accurate. Euclid holds those solids to be equal which 
are contained by the same number of similar and equal plane fi- 
gures ; and yet it dSn be shewn, that solids may be unequal in 
any proportion, though contained by such planes. This error 
was first pointed out by Simson j and Dr Horsley, without tak- 
ing any notice of that circumstance, corrects Euclid’s idea nearly 
as he had done. The great accuracy of Sitnson was eminently 
shewn in this part of the Elements ; and he was the first who 
delivered the method of comparing solids with strict geometric 
accuracy. It is curious that this honour should have remained 
for a geometer who wrote so late as Simson j and it is not a lit- 
tle extraordinary, that any one should now treat of the same 
subject, and avail himself of all his improvements, without 
taking any notice of the person by whom they were first sug- 
gested. This may be what Dr Horsley means, when he says, 

‘ Simsomm 


* Euclid gave no defitiklon of compound ratio, though he uses the 
expression, and though it is certainly one that required to be explained. 
Dr Horsley follows Euclid in this, which is surely a defect > but, to 
have done otherwise, he must have followed Simson. 
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‘ Smsomm fHmirfie secuti sunmsJ* Not to acknowledge a 
leader, may certainly be said, not to follow him . 

In the twenty-sixth of the eleventh it is proposed to make a 
solid angle egnal to a given solid angle, at a point in a given 
line- Of this prdblem, Euclid himself has given a very im- 
perfect, and indeed a faulty solution, for which Simson substi« 
luted another, q^uite accurate, but not very happily conceived, 
ncMT so extensive a$ the nature of the thing requires. Dr Hors- 
ley has been more successful in correcting tliis error j he has 
given a very simple and general solution of the problem j and 
this superiority he docs not leave the rentier to discover, but 
announces it wdth no small exultation- ‘ Probleniatis de quo 
agit propositio libri XI- vicesima sexta, solutionem adjecimus 
uberiorem multo, quam quae ex angustis suis pi'indpiis a Sim- 
sono prolata est.’ 

Now, though it is true that Dr Horsley’s solution is more 
elegant and more general than Siinson’s, tliis suiieriority might 
have been announced in less offensive terms. The problem 
is by no means of great dilliculty ; it admits of several solu- 
tions, some of them even more simple than that of Dr Hors- 
ley ; but nothing that relates to so easy an investigation can 
decisively mark ihe genius of the inventor. A geometer, be- 
cause his solution w’^as not the best or most elegant, should not 
be charged with a limited and imperfect knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of his own science. Indeed, we are at a loss to know 
what is here meant by the angusia ^rincipia of Simson* Hia 
notions with regard to mallieinalics m general, might in some 
respects be accounted iianow and confined : he entertained 
strong and imreasonable prejudices gainst the algebraic methods 
of investigation, and seemed continually jealous of the encroach- 
ments wdiich a barbarous rival (as he thought it) was every day 
making on his favourite science. This is confessed on all hands; 
and to such prejudices the phrase above quoted might not im- 
properly be applied. But here the question is only concerning 
a matter of pure geometry, in which the extent and fertility of 
his genius w^ere never before questioned. The truth seems to 
be, that his excellence in this science was too great, to allow his 
defects to be easily passed over- 

On the subject of the eleventh book, we must also remark, 
that Euclid, contrary to his custom, and not very consistently 
with the rules of sound logic, has given two definitions of a 
solid angle, of which one only is retained by Simson. The de- 
finition retained is, that a solid angle is that which is formed by 
the meeting in a point of several plane angles which are not in 
the same plane. The other definition is, that a solid angle is 
the mutual inclination of more than tw*o straight lines which 

meet, 
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meet, but are not in the same plane. Dr Horsley, in the spirit 
of which we have seen so many examples, remarks, 

‘ In&cit^ admodmn Sunsoiiftus oeJiniUonnm anguli solldi, quas duas 
Eucliciis pOsuit, alter^ tepucHat^ alteram Hlam rctmere mahiit qujae vel 
minus universalis esfc, vcl si alitcr, ea saltern >de qu^ universalem esse, non 
eque ma^estum est.’ 

This, We will hesitate to say, is a very uncandid criticism. 
There cotild be no reason for retaining both definitions, as they 
'.either meant the same thing, or they did not ; If they meant 
the same thing, one of them migUft be rejected 5 if they meaiat 
different things, one of them mnjft be rejected, otherwise we 
must call di&rent things by the same name. Simson, finding 
himself in this dilemma, jretained the definition which most rea- 
dily presents to the mind th^t idea of a solid angle, which is the 
SUbjeet of investigation in the Elements. Dr Horsley alleges 
that the other definition i$ more general, and that Euclid may 
have meaiit to include the vertex of a cone, or of any surface 
that terminates in a point, under the notion of a solid angle, 
ijut of this we have no proof ; for nothing is more certain, than 
that he never takes the words so/td angle in such a sense, in any 
part of the Elements. Indeed, to have done so, W'as quite un- 
.suitable to the usual accuracy of his language. If he had ever 
called a coue by the name of a pyramid; if he had said that 
the circumference of a circle was but a polygon of an infinite 
number of sides j if ever he had made any such deviation from 
rigour of geometrical language — he might also have said that 
a ocMikal surface ivmade up of an infinite number of infinitely 
tmall plane angles. As he has never spoken in this manner, we 
have no reason tq think that he ever meant to do so, nor w'ould 
Dr Horsley, we believe, have ascribed to him that intention, but 
for the sake of accusing Simson of ignorance, * Jtiscite admodu/n 
Simsonusi* Qur belief, tlierefore, in the ignorance of the latter, 
and the candour of the former, seems to rest on a very slight 
foundation. 

The other work announced at the beginning of this article, is 
the book hf Euclid’s Data^ from the same echtor, and with the 
addition of some mathematical tracts of his own. This book, 
as being the foundation of the geometric analysis, certainly de- 
serves that thq greatest attention should be exerted to give it to 
the public in the most perfect state. Some few inaccuracies 
seem to have entered ori^nally into the composition of it. In 
the fourth definition, for example, as it stands in the Greek, 
ami as it is given in the edition before us, there is without doubt 
an error ; for it is there said that lines, points, and spaces, are 
given in position which preserve always the same situation. Now, 
if the word, ‘ givett’ were really taken in such latitude as this, 

(synonymous 
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(synonimous with constant or fixt) it would follow, ai^ Simson 
has justly remarked, that a straight line dividing any given an- 
gle, in any given ratio, must be given in position, which is not 
true, because that position, though a thing determbed m itself, 
cannot be found, except in a few cases, by plane geometry • 
This limit, therefore, is evidently implied, that the things prov- 
ed to be given, must be found by the rules of plane geometry, 
that is, by constructions formed on the three postulates prefixed 
to the Elements. Dr Simpson, therefore, expressed this defini- 
tion differently from what it is in the Creek ; ami said that 
points, Ibes and spaces arc given in position, which have always 
the same situation, and winch are either actually exliibited, or 
can be found. Even the addition thus made, is not sufficiently 
precise ; for by being actudly exhibited or found, is understood 
that they are found by the principles explained in the Elements. 

Dr Horsley has paid no attention to these circumstances, but 
has followed exactly the Greek text, and has thus discharged one 
part of the duty of a commentator at the cxpence of another* 
A similar, remark may be made on his demonstration of the se- 
cond proposition, where, by leaving out a Hinilation which Sim- 
son had introduced, he has preserved the text,, to the great pre** 
judice of the sense. , 

In the general conduct of the book, however, little occurs to 
be censured, and not much to be praised, if we consider what 
others had done before. Simson’s edition of the Data always 
appeared to us to be excellent, and to admj^of very little im- 
provemeut \ and in this opinion we arc confirmed by the work 
before us. Dr Horsley, indeed, has added a second book to the 
Data^ and has given, in a separate tract, a selection of problems 
resolved by the geometric analysis. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther the first of these is a work of real utility ; not that wc 
doubt at all that new geometrical truths have their value, in what- 
ever shape they appear, but because they cannot always be pro- 
per for elementary instruction. Propositions of this nature may 
be multiplied without end ; and it is uecessarj^ to make a selec- 
tion of those that are of most extensive application, and iire most 
frequently referred to, in order that the young geometer may 
retain them in his mind, and have them always ready to be ap- 
plied. The great secret for preparing a young man to exert his 
talents in investigation, as well as in any thing else, is to send 
him out furnished with all the principles necessary to be known, 
but loaded with as few as possible of those that are not necessary, 
or that may be easily supplied by his own ingenuity* The truths 
or principles that are not every day called for, had better be 
supplied by the invention than the memory* 

Tlie 
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The udKty of ibe other little tract just mcutioaed^ tljke jDf^i 
kctuf Probkmatum^ canuot be doubted. It is a wwk estaotly of 
the kind that is moat wanted as an elementary in this 

branch of science* The problems are iu general well cUoseH) 
with ingenious and elegant solutions, laid down strictly aceord^ 
ing to the method of the ancient geometers. 

Some remarks, that form a scbt£mm at the end of the l}ata^ 
eot^n a» encomium oii the geometric analysis, hut tending too 
much to depress the algebraic. This should be carefully avoids 
ed 5 and, however sensible wc may be of the great beauty and 
elegance of the former, and of the valuable effects produced by 
the study of it on the powers of the mind, we should not for^ 
get, that in the most general and difficult speculations of the 
pure mathematics, and in all the most important branches of 
the mixt, it is the latter oidy that can be employed to advantage. 
An accurate inquiry into the extent of their different provinces, 
and into the principles on which the difference between the two 
branches of analysis depends, arc objects that well deserve the 
attention of mathematicians. Dr Horsley has not touched on 
that subject. 

One of the tracts in this volume contains the re-invention of 
a sort of table, known by the name of the Sieve of Eratosthenes, 
which appears to be no other than a method of finding out the 
prime numbers. If the contrivance of the Greek geometer 
was the same with Dr Horsley\ which we think extremely 

E robable, it was veiji simple, and consisted in ranging all thenum- 
ers, 1, 2, 3. &CC. in a table, and effacing from that tabic, in 
succession, all the multiples of 2, of J, of 5, 7, &c. ; so tliat 
what remained must obvioucly be the prime numbers, or such as 
are not multiples of any other number. This device, though 
somewhat ingenious, is simple and obvious enough \ so that 
we cannot acquiesce in the very high encomium which Dr 
Horsley bestows on it. ‘ Cribrum igitur Eratosthenis, lector 
benevole, jam tibi ut fhiaris eo, in manus traditum est, non 
fictum aliquid aut adulterinum, sed quale ab auctore ipso olim 
illud concititiatum esse omnino existimandum est. Quin et illud 
te monitufn esse velim, hUer veterum mathematicorum inventa, 
vix in aiiud quodvis te incidere posse, quod vel magis artificiose, 
vel magis ad utilitatem (in iis saltern quse calculo indagaaida 
sunt) uspiam excogitatum est.’ 

Now, of the gnat ingenuity of this invention, we see no 
proof: Nothing is performed here, but what has been done, 
and that very nearly in the same way, by every one who ever 
iet about forming a table of the divisors of numbers. The 
prime numbers have their places, in such a table, ascertained 

almost 
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almost exactly, in die same manner as in the Sieve of Eralosthe** 
nes j and there seema hardly any arithmetical device more sim- 
ple or more obvious# Yet Dr Horsley holds it up, in this pas- 
sive, as one of the most ingeniou| ana subtle inventions of the 
ancients in matters of arithmetic* ^ To us it seems, on the other 
hand, that there is hardly a problem in all the thirteen arith- 
metical books of Diophantus, that does not display vastly more 
ingenuity and contrivance. The invention is useful, because, in 
many researches, it is of importance to distinguish the prime 
numbers. This, however, is the simplest problem which can 
be proposed with respect to these numbers, and throws no light 
at all on those that are more difficult. If a number, beyond 
the limits of the table of prime numbers, is given 5 to find whe- 
ther it be a prime number, or not, is sometimes a work of much 
difficulty ; and what is said here, will not help us to the solu*« 
tion of it. Were it proposed, for instance, to find whether 
262057 be a prime number, we should find the investigation re- 
quire some thought, and would derive no benefit from the 
Sieve. 

The tract on the Sieve of Eratosthenes was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions niany years ago, and is now repub- 
lished, having, as the author informs us, been abridged and 
translated into Latin by the Dean of Christ-Church. He also 
expresses his thankfulness to Dr Jackson for assisting him in 
drawing up his prefaces ; and adds, ‘ Particeps igitur laborum 
in laudis etiam partem veniat.’ Some will doubt saj, that 
as the labour has been but small, the glory must he little in pro- 
portion ; but all will confess, that the less a morsel is, there is 
the more merit in dividing it with another j and that, on the 
present occasion, it is highly edifying to see these two great men 
sitting*down contentedly to so meagre a repast. 

The volume which we kre now treating of, besides the tracts 
already enumerated, contains a book on Sphaericks, from the 
first and second of Theodosius, in which the Repositions de- 
monstrated are very elementary, and the whole not very interest- 
ing, as keeping at a great distance from any application to sphe- 
rical trigonometiy : Next comes the measure of the circumfe- 
rence of the circle, from Archimedes: And, lastly, Keil’s disserta- 
tion on Logarithms, as usually annexed to his Euclid ; a work of 
great merit, and which as here accompanied with notes by Dr 
Horsley, that: are many of them very useful, and not a few 
which, though useful, appear ludicrous from the parade with 
which they are brought forward. At p. 134» Dr Horsley finds 
the logarithm of the cube root of a decimal fraction by a pro- 
cess a little different from the common, and, as he thinks, some- 
what 
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what easier. He immediately stops to admire the ingenuity of tlie 
proceeding j yet, the device Which the learned Bishop esteems so 
much, is one for which a master might applaud a very young pupil 
who had discovered it of himself, and, in doing so, he would al^ 
low it its fun measure of pra&e ; for, in reality, it amounts to 

no more than that is eijual to — | 

commentator of Newton calls this a discovery which he had 
made, Dis propitiu usus. The rule, Nec Dens intersit nisi dignus 
wndiee nodus acciderit^ was probably never more violated .in 
, poetical hetion than it is here, amid the sobriety of an arithme- 
tical calcination. 

The two volumes which we have now been considering, were 
preceded by another published in 1801, the whole being intend- 
ed to make one entire course of elementary geometry. That 
volume, as well as the other two, contains many tilings- useful to 
a beginner, and particularly In what regards the application of 
arithmetic to geometry. Yet the three together will form a 
course of which the parts are not very accurately proportioned, 
nor very happily arranged; and he who would use it as his text, 
must supply many things, retrench several, and transpose not a 
few. But the work, whatever may be its defects, manifests a 
degree of knowledge and talent which would deserve praise, if 
it came forward with less ostentation, and a less marked con- 
tempt for others. It is a proof of no common activity of mind, 
and taste for science, in a station which has sometimes been 
thought too high, or too sacred for the exercise of these sublu- 
nmy virtues : And, to the credit of the learned Prelate, it should 
also be observed, that hi% love of science has not turned him 
aside from the duties of his profession ; that his investigations 
take a very extensive range ; and that, while he finds leisure to 
comment on Euclid and Eratosthenes, he demonstrates, beyond 
all contradiction, that France is not a country with wings, and 
ths||»^^eogr^hi( maps were unknown to the prophet Isaiah. 
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Art* II. The Life end Posthumous Writings of William Cowper^ Es^* 
with an Introductory Letter to the Right Honourable Earl Cowptr* 
By William Hayley, Esq. VoL III. 4to. pp. 4lo'. Johnson, 
London. 1804. 

'T^HIS is the continuation of a work of which we formerly sub- 
"*■ mitted a very ample account and a very full character to our 
readers : * on that occasion we took the liberty of observing, that 
two quarto volumes seemed to be almost as much as the biography 
of a secluded scholar was entitled to occupy ; and with a little judi- 
cious compression, we are still of opinion that the life snd corres- 
pondence of Cowper might he advantageously included in some^ 
what narrower limits. We are by no means disposed, I:uu cver^, 
to quarrel with this third volume, whicli is more inLeresllng, if 
possible, than either of the two former, and will be read, we 
have no doubt, with general admiration and delight. 

'iliougli it bears the title of the life of Cowper, this volume 
contains no farther particulars of his history, but is entirely made 
up of a collection of his letters, introduced by a long, rambling 
sort of dissertation on let ter- writing in general, from the pen of 
his biographer. This prologue, we think, possesses no peculiar 
merit* Ths rvriter has no vigour, and very little vivacity ; his 
mind seems to be cultivated, but not at all fertile ; and, while he 
alwa^’-s keeps at a safe distance from extravagance or absurdity, he 
does not seem to be uniformly capable of distinguishing affectation 
from elegance, or dulness from good judgment. This discourse 
upon letter-writing, in short, contains nothing^.that might not have 
been omitted with considerable advantage to the publication ; and 
we are rather inclined to think, that those who are ambitious of 
being introduced to the presence of <Cowpcr, will do well not to 
linger very long in the antichamber with Mr Hayley. 

Of the letters themselves, we may safely assei t, that we have 
rarely met with any similar collection, of superior interest or bt au- 
ty. TJiough the incidents to which they relate be of no public 
magnitude or moment, and the remarks which they contain be 
not uniformly profound or original, yet there is something in the 
sweetness and facility of the diction, and more perhaps in the 
glimpses they afford of a pure and benevolent mind, that diffuses 
a cliarm over the whole collection, and communicates an interest 
that cannot always be commanded by performances of greater dig- 
nity zr\A pretension. This interest was promoted and assisted, no 
doubt, in a considerable degree, by that curiosity which always 
seeks to penetrate into the privacy of celebrated men, and which 
had been almost entirely frustrate in the instance of Cowper, till 
the appearance of this publication. Though liis WTitings had 
VOL. rV. Ko. 8, S long 
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long been extremely popular, the author was scarcely known to 
the Public ; and having lived in a state of entire seclusion from 
the world, there were no anecdotes of his conversation, his habits 
or opinions, in circulation among his admirers. The publication 
of his correspondence has in a great measure supplied this defi- 
ciency ; and we now knoxsT almost as much of Cowper as we do 
of those authors who have spent their days in the centre and glare 
of literary or fashionable notoriety. These letters, however, will 
continue to he read long after the curiosity is gratified to xvlilch 
perhaps tliey owed their first celeWity : for the character with 
wdjich they make us acquainted, will always attract by its rarity, 
and engage by its elegance. The feminine delicacy and purity 
of Cowper’s manners and disposition, the romantic and unbroken 
retirement in which his life was passed, and the singular gentle- 
ness and modesty of his whole chararler, disarm him of those 
terrors that so often shed an atmosphere of repulsion around the 
persons of celebrated writers, and make us more indulgent to 
his weaknesses, and more delighted with his excellences, than if 
he had been the centre of a circle of wits, or the oracle of a lite- 
rary confederacy. The interest of this picture is still farther 
heightened by the recollection of Iha^ tremendous malady, to the 
visitations of which he was subject, and by the spectacle of that 
perpetual conflict which xvas maintained, through the greater 
part of his life, between the depression of those constitutional 
horrors, and the gaiety that resulted from a playful imagination, 
and a heart animated by the mildest arfeclions. 

In the letters no^' before us, Cowper dis]>lnys a great deal of 
all those peculiarities by which his character was adorned or dis- 
tinguished ; he is frequently the subject of hi sown observaticiis,and 
often delineates the finer features of his understanding with all the 
industry and impartiality of a stranger. But the most interesting 
traits are those which are unintentionally discovered, andwliich the 
reader collects from expressions that were employed for very difle- 
rent purposes. Among the most obvious, perhaps, as well as the 
most important of these, is that extraordinary combination of shy- 
ness and ambition, to which we are probably indebted for the very 
existence of his poetry. Being disqualified, by the former, from 
vindicating his proper place in the ordinary scenes either of busi- 
ness or of society, he was excited, by the latter, to attempt the 
only other avenue to reputation that appeared to be open, and to 
assert the real dignity of the talents with which he felt that he was 
gifted. If Cowper had acquired courage enough, to read the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, or been able to get over the diflidence 
which fettered his utterance in general socicly, his genius would 
probably have evaporated in conversation,, or been contented with 
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the humbler glory of contributing to the Rolliad of the Connois- 
seur, 

As the present collection relates to no particular set of sub- 
jects or occurrences, but exhibits a view of the author’s mis- 
cellaneous correspondence with the few intimate friends he had 
retained, it is impossible to give any abstract of its coin cuts, or 
to observe any order in the extracts that may be made bom it. 
We shall endeavour however to introduce as great a variety as 
possible. 

Though living altogether in retirement . Co wper appears to have 
retained a very nice perce])tion of the proprieties of conduct and 
manners, and to have exercised a great deal of acuteness and sa- 
gacity upon the few subjects of practical importance which he 
had occasion to consider. The following sketch is by a fine and 
masterly hand, and proves how much a bashful recluse may ex- 
cel a gentleman from the grand tour in delicacj^ of observation 
and just notions of politeness. 

* iSjiU! e I wiotc lust, bad a visit from . 1 did not feel my- 

self vclicmenily disposed to receive him vjtii that compiaisaric e, from 
which a stranger generally iafevs that he is welcome. By his manner, 
whicli was rnlher bold than easy, I judged that theie was no occadoii 
for il, and that it v;as a trific wltich, if he did not meet whh^ neither 
would he feel the v'anl ol': ilo has the air of a travelled man, but not 
of a tra\\.lkd gentleman j quite delivered from that reserve, -v* hich i*? 
so connnou an ingicvlicnt in the Kngiidi character, yet does not open 
hinr-eif gently and gr.tdually, as mtn of polite behaviour do, but bursts 
upon you all at once. He talks very loud, and ydien cAir poor little 
robins hear a great noise, the) ?‘re immedirilely ser/ed with an ambition 
to surpass it — the increase of their vociferation orcaMoned an increase 
of his, and his in return, acted as a sdmulus upon theirs — neither side 
entertained a thought of giving up the contest, w'hich became coiili- 
nuiiliy more iiiterestiug to our ears, during the whole visit. The bird:; 
Inn .ever, survived it, and so did w^e. 'Fhey perhaps flatter themselves 
they gained a complete victory^ but I believe Mr — — — could liave 
killed them both in another hour.’ p. 17-1 S. 

Cowpei^’s antipathy to public schools is w'cll known to all the 
readers of his poetry. There are many excellent remarks on 
that subject in these letters. We can only find room for the 
following. 

‘ A public education is often recommended as the most effectual re- 
medy for that bashful, and avrkward restraint, so epidemical among the 
youth of our count »*y. But I va-ily belicw, tliat, Instead of being a 
cure, it is often the cause of it. For seven or eight years of his life, 
the boy has hardf^' seen or conversed with a man, or a woman, except 
the maids at his boarding hmise. A gentleman, or a lady, arc conse- 
quently such novelties to him, that he is perfectly at a loss to know 

^ b 2 ' what 
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tvhat sort of behaviour he should preserve before them. He plays witli 
his buttons, or the strings of his hat, he blows iiis nose, and hangs 
down his head, b conscious of his omi deficiency to a dejgree that 
makes him quite tmKappy, and trembles lest any one should speak, to- 
him, because that would quite overwhelm him. Is not all this miser- 
able shyness the eftect of his education ? To me it appears to be So. 
If he saw good company every day, he would never be terrified at the 
sight of it, and a room full of ladies and gentlemen, would alarm him 
no more than the chairs they sat on. Such is the effect of custom.’ 

p. 60. 

There is much acuteness m the following examination of Dr 
Paley’s argument in favour of the English hierarchy. 

^ He says first, that the appointment of vaiious orders in the Church, 
b attended wnth this good consequence, that each class of people is 
supplied with a clergy of their own level rmd desetiption, with whom 
tboy may live and associate on terms of equality. But in order to ef- 
fect this good purpose, there ought to be at least three parsons in every 
parish, one for the gentry, one for the traders and mechanics, and one 
for the lowest of the vulgar. Neither is it easy to find many parishes^ 
where the laity at large have any society with their minister at all. This 
therefore is fanciful, and a mere invention : in the next place he sayf^ 
it gives a dignity to the ministry itself j and the clergy share in the re- 
spect paid to their superiors. Much good may such participation do 
them ! They iheni5.eives know how little it amounts to. The dignity 
a parson derives from the lawm sleeves, and square cap of his diocesan 
will never endanger lus huniility. Again — ^ Rich and splendid situa- 

tions in the Church, have been justly regarded as prizes, held out to 
invite persons of good hopes, and ingenuous attainments.’ Agreed. 
But the prize held out in the scripture, is of a very different kind *, and 
odu* ecclesiastical baits arc too often snapped by the worthless, and^er- 
sons of no attainments at all* They are indeed incentives to a^fc:c 
and ambition, but not to those acquirements, by which only the minis- 
terial function can be adorned, zeal for the salvation of men, humility, 
and self-denial- Mr Paley and I therefore cannot agree.’ p, 172-l**f3. 

One of the most remarkable things in this volume, is the 
great profusion of witty and humorous passages which it con- 
tains, though tiiey are usually so short, and stand so much con- 
nected with more indifferent matter, that it is not easy to give 
any tolerable notion of them by au extract. His style of nar- 
rative is particularly gay and pleasing, though the incidents are 
generally too trifling to bear a separation from the whole tissue 
of the correspondence.- We venture on the following account 
of an election visit. 

* As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water finds its way 
into creeks and holes of rocks, v»/hich in its calmer state it never reaches,. 
m like manner the effect of these turbulent times b felt even at Orch- 
wbw in general we live as undisturbed by the political ele- 

mentj, 
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Hient, as shrimps or cockks that have been accidentally deporited in 
some hollow beyond the water mark, by the usual dashing of the waves. 
We were sitting yesterday after diimer, the two ladies and myself, very 
composedly, and without the least apprehension of any such intrusion^ 
in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, the other netting, and the 
gentleman winding worsted, w^hen to our unspeakable surprise, a mob 
appeared before the window, a smart rap was heard at the door, the 
boys halloo’d, and the maid announced Mr G~ , Puss * v as un- 
fortunately let out of her box, so that the candidate, with all his good 
friends at his heels, was refused admittance at the grand entry;, and re- 
ferred to the back door, as the only possible way of approach. 

* Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of affronts, and would 
rather, 1 suppose, climb iu at a window, than be absolutely excluded. 
In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour, were filled. Mr 

G , advancing toward me, shook me by the hand with a degree 

of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As soon as he, and as many 
as could find chairs were seated, he began to open the intent of his 
visit. I told him I had no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 
1 assured him I had no influence, w-hich he was not equally inclined to 
helieve, and the less no doubt because Mr A—, addressing him- 
self to me at that moment, informed me that I had a great deal. Sup- 
posing that I could not be possessed of such a treasure without know> 
iiig it, I ventured to confirm my first assertion, by saying, that if I had 
any, 1 was utterly at a loss to imagine xvhere it could be, or wherein 
it consisted. Thus ended the conference. Mr G- — squeezed me 
by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew^ He kissed like- 
wise the maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon the wffiole a most lov- 
ing, kissing, kind hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and 
bandsonie. He has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not 
being sufficient, as it should seem, for the many nice and difficult purposes 
of a senator, he had a third -also, which he w ore suspended by a rib- 
band from his button-hole. Tbe boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss 
scampered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious follo'wers, v/ilh- 
■drew. We made ourselves very merry wdth the adventure, and in a 
short time settled into our former tranquillity, never probably to* be thus 
interrupted more. I thought myself however happy in being able to 
affirm truly, that I had not that infiuence for which he sued, and for 
which, had 1 Ixsen possessed of it, with my present views of tlie dispute 
between the Cromi and the Commons, I must have refused him, for he 
is on the side of the former. It is comfortable to be of no consequence 
in a world, where one cannot exercise any without disobliging some- 
body.’ p. 242-4. 

Melancholy and dejected men often amuse themselves with 
pursuits that seem to indicate the greatest levity. Swift wrote 
all sorts of doggrel and absurdity while tormented with spleen, 

S 3 giddiness. 
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The following shorter sketches, though not with so 

much eiithusiasm, are conceived with the same vigour and dis* 
tinctness. 

‘ When v:c look back upon our fotcfatheis, we seem to look back 
upor the p.cople of another nation, almost upon creatures of another 
species. Thdr vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, and painted case- 
ments, the (jothic ])Oi'ch smothered with honeysuckles’ their little gar- 
dens and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree 
statues, are become so entirely unfashionable now, that we can hardly 
believe it possible that a people, who resembled us so little in their 
taste, should resemble us in any thing else. But in every thing else, 
I Mippose, they were our counterparts exactly, and time, that has sew- 
ed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk-hose to a neat 
pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just W’here it found it. 
'iriic inblde of the man, at least, has undergone no change. His pas- 
sions, appetites, and aims, are just what they ever were. They \\ ear 
perliaps a handsomer disguise than they did in days of yore •, for phi- 
losophy and literature will have their effect upon the exterior, but in 
every other respect a modem is only an ancient in a difterent dress.’ 
p. 46. 

‘ I am much obliged to you for the voyages, which I received, and 
began to read last night. My imagination is so captivated upon these 
occasions, that I seem to partake with the navigators in all the dan- 
gers they encountered. I lose my anchor my main-sail is rent into 
shreds *, I kill a shark, and by signs converse with a Patagonian, and 
^dl lliis witliout moving from the fire-side. The principal fruits of 
these circuits that have been made around the globe, seem likely to be 
the amusement of fliose that staid at home. Discoveries have been 
made, but such discoveries as will hardly satisfy the expence dff such 
undertakings. We brought away an Indian, and having debauched 
him, we sent him home agaih to communicate the infection to his 
country — fine sport to be sure, but such as will not defray llie cost# 
Nations that live upon bread-fruit, and have no mines to make them 
worthy of our acquaintance, will be but little visited for the future. 
So much the belter for them j their poverty is indeed their mercy.’ 

p. 201-202. 

Gow'per’s religious impressions occupied too great a portion of 
his thoughts, ^nd exercised too great an influence on his charac- 
ter, not to make a distinguished figure in his correspondence. 
They form the subject of many eloquent and glowing passages ; 
and have sometimes suggested sentiments and expressions that 
cannot be perused without compassion and regret. The follow- 
ing passage is iitjeral and important- 

^ No mail was ever fcolded out of his sins. The heart, corrupt as 
it is, and because it is lo, gro^vs angry if it be not treated with some 
management, and good manner's, and scolds again. A surly mastiff will 
perhaps to be stroked, though he will growl even under that opera- 

tipn, 
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tioii, but if you touch him roughly, he will bite* There is no grace 
that the spirit 6f self can counterfeit with more success than a religious 
iSteaL A man thinks he is fighting for Christ, and he is fighting for 
his own notions. He thinks that he is skilfully searching the hearts d 
others, when he is only gratifying the malignity of his own 5 and chari- 
tably supposes his hearers destitute of all grace, that he may shine the 
more in his own eyes by comparison.’ p. 179-180, 

The following is in a fine style of eloquence : 

‘ We have exchanged a zeal that was no belter than madness, for 
an indifference equally pitiable and absurd. The holy sepulchre has 
lost its importance in the eyes of nations, called Christian ; not because 
the light of true wisdom has delivered them from a superstitious attach- 
ment to the spot, but because he that was buried in it is no longer 
regarded by them as the Saviour of the ^vorld. The exercise of rea- 
son, enlightened by ‘philosophy, has cured them Indeed of the misery 
of an abased understanding, but together with the delusion they have 
lost the substance, and, for the sake of the lies that wTre grafted upon 
it, have quarrelled with the truth itself. Here, then, we sec the ne 
plus ultra of human wisdom, at least, in affairs of religion. It en- 
lightens the mind with respect to non-essentials 5 but with respect to 
that ill which tlie essence of Christianity consists, leaves it perfectly ia 
• the dark. It can discover many errors, that in different ages have dis- 
graced the faith 5 but it is only to make 'way for the admission of one 
more fatal than them alt, which represents that faith itself as. a delu- 
Mcn. Why those evils have been permitted, shall be known .hereafter* 
One thing in the mean time is certain j that the folly and frenzy of the 
professed disciples of the gospel have been more dangerous to its inte- 
rests than all the avowed hostilities of its adversari’e&.’ p. 200-201. 

There are many passages that breathe the very spirit df Chris- 
tian gentleness and sober judgment. But' when be talk5 of his 
friend Mr Newton’s intimations (p. 35), and maintains 
that a great proportion of the ladies and gentlemen who amuse 
themselves with dancing at Brighthelmstone, must necessarily be 
damned (p. lOO), we cannot feel the same respect for his un- 
derstanding, and are repelled by the austerity of his faith. The 
most remarkable passage of this kind, however, is that in which 
he supposes the death of the celebrated Captain Cook to have 
been a judgment on him for having allowed himself to be wor^ 
shipped at Owhyhce. Mr Hayley assures us, in a note, that 
Cowper proceeded altogether on a misapprehension of the facC 
The passage, however, is curious, and shews wnth what eager- 
ness his powerful mind followed that train of superstition into 
which his devotion was sometimes so unfortunately betrayed. • 

‘ The reading of those volumes afforded me much amusement, and 
J hope some instruction. No observation, however, forced itself upon 
me with more violence than one, that I could not help making, on the 
4eAth of Captain Cook. God is a jealous God, and at Owhyliee the 

poor 
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poor man was content to be •vvoisKipped. Fiom that moment, the re- 
markable inleipo&ition of Providence m his favour, was converted into 
an oppovsillon that thwarted all ins purposes. He left the scene of his 
deification, but was* driven back to it by a most violent storm, in which 
he suflTtied more than in any that had preceded it. When he departed, 
he left his worshippers still infatuated with an idea of his godship, con- 
sequently w>^eU disposed to serve him. At his return, he found them 
sullen, distrustful, and mysterious. A trifling theft Tvas committed, 
which, by a blunder of his oxni in pursuing the thief after the property 
had been restored, was magirified to an affair of the last importance. 
One of Uieir favourite (hdefs was killed, too, by a blunder. Nothing, 
in short, but blunder and mistake aUended l)im, ’till he fell breaihless 
into the water, and then all r\as sinoolii again. The world indeed will 
not Lake notice, or see iliat the dispensation bore evident marks of di- 
vine displeasure ) but a mind, I think, jn any degree spiritual, cannot 
overlook them.’ p. Jl)4. 

Ffom these extracts, our readers will now be able to form a 
pretty accurate notion of the contents and composition of this 
volume. Its chief merit consists in the great ease and fami- 
liarity with which every thing is expressed, and in the simplicity 
and sincerity in wliich every thing appears to be conceived. Its 
chief fault, perhaps, is the too frequent recurrence of these apo- 
logies for dull letters, and complaints of the want of subjects, 
that seem occasionally to bring it down to the level of an ordinary 
correspondence, and to represent Gowper as one of those who 
mhke every letter its own subject, and correspond with their 
firiends by talking^hout thtdr correspondence. 

Besides the subjects of which we have exhibited some speci- 
mens, j-t contains a good deal of occasional criticism, of which 
we not think very highly. • It is not easy, indeed, to say to 
what degree the judgments of those who live in the world are 
biassed by the opinions that prevail in it ; but, in matters of this 
kind, the general prevalence of an oJ)inion is almost tlie only lest 
we can have of its truth ; and the judgment of a secluded man 
is alrho^t as justly convicted of error, when it runs coimler to 
that opinion, as it is extolled for sagacity, when it happens to 
coincide with it. The critical remarks of Cowper furnish us 
with instances of both sorts, but perhaps with most of the for- 
mer. His admiration of Mrs Macaulay’s History, and the rap- 
ture with which he speaks of the Hem*y and Emma of Prior, and 
the compositions of Churchill, will not, we should imagine, at- 
tract the sympathy of many readers, or suspend the sentence 
* which time appears to be passing on these performances. As 
there is scarcely any thing of love in the poetry of Cowper, it is 
not very wonderful that there should be nothing of it in his cor- 
respondence. There is something very tender and amiable in his 
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a/Fection for liis cousin Lady Heskcth ; but we do not r»^mcmbcf 
any passage wkere he approaches to the language of gallantry, 
or appears to have indulged in the sentiments that might have 
led to its employment. It is also somewhat remarkable, that 
during the whole course of his retirement, though a good deal 
embarassed in his circumstances, and frequently very much dis- 
tressed for want of employment, he never seems to have had an 
idea of betaking himself to any profession. The solution of this 
difticulty is probably to be found in the iniirmily of his mental 
health ; but there were ten or twelve years of his life, wlien he 
seems to have been fit .for any exertion that did not require a pu- 
blic appearance, and to have suffered very much from the want 
of all occupation. 

This volume closes v/ith a fragment of a poem by Cowper, 
which Mr Hayley was fortunate enough to discover by accident 
among some loose papers which had been ffonnd in the poet’s 
study. It consists of something less than two hundred lines, and 
is addressed to a very ancient and decayed oak in the vicinity of 
Weston. We do not think quite so highly of this production as 
the editor appears to do ; at the same time thnt we confess it to 
be impressed with all the marks of Cowper’s most vigorous hand: 
we do not know any of Ids compositions, indeed, that affords 
u more striking exemplification of tnost of the excellences and 
defects of his peculiar slyle, or might be more fairly quoted as 
a specimen of his Pia/mcrp it is full of the conceptions of a vi- 
goious and poetical fancy, expressed in nervor^and familiar lan^ 
guage ; but it is rendered harsh by unnecessary inversions, and 
debased in several places by the use of antiquated and vulgar 
phrases. The following arc about* the best lines which it coiu 
tains : 

‘ Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball. 

Which babes might play with j and the thievish jay 
becking her food, wifh ease mighi have purloin’d 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 

And all tliine embryo vastness, at a gulp. 

Lut fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains, 

Beneath thy parent-lrcc, mellow’d the soil 
Design’d thy cradle, and a skipping deer. 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepar’d 

The soft receptacle, in which secure 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through.’ 

‘ Time made thee what thou wast — King of the woods ! 

And time hath made thee what thou art— a cave 
Tor owls to roost in ! Oiicc thy spreading boughs 
P'erhung the champaign, and the numerous flock 
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That graz’d it, stood beneath that ample cdpc 
Uiicrouded, yet safe-sheltered from the storm. 

No dock frequents thee now thou hast outliv’d 
Thy popiilarity, and art become 
(Unl^ verse rescue thee a while) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foHage of thy youth 1 ’ 

‘ One man alone, the father of us all. 

Drew not his life from woman j never gaz’d, 

With mute uniconsciousness of what he saw. 

On ail around him j leani’d not by degrees, 

Nor ow’d articulation to his ear \ 

But moulded by his Maker into man 
At once, upstood Intelligent, survey’d 
All creatures, widi precision understood 
Their purport, uses, properties, assign’d 
To each his name significant, and fill’d 
With love and wisdom, render’d back to Heaven 
En praise harraonious, the first air he drew. 

He wras ejzcus’d the -penalties of dull 

Minority j no tutor charg’d his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or task’d his mind 

With problems j history, not w^anted yet, 

Lean’d on her cibow, watching time, whose course 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme 5 —’ p. 415-416. 

On the v\rhole, though we complain a little of the size and thi? 
price of the volumes now before us, we take our leave of them 
with reluctance, tfiid lay down our pen with no little regret, to 
think that we shall review no more of this author’s productions. 

Art. III. Sur la ’Pldiosophle Minsralogiquc^ et sur l^Espece Mineralo^ 
gique. Par le Citoycn D. Dolomieu. Paris. An, IX. 

'T'^HIS is the last bequest made to science, by the powerful gc- 
^ nius of Dolomieu. Educated to the profession of arms, he 
was a late, but a zealous disciple of science 5 and, though his best 
years were wasted in the endless adjustment of monastic quarrels, 
he has done more for geology than any man who has preceded 
or followed him, unless an exceptitm be made in favour of the il- 
lustrious De Saussure. V aluable as the writings of Dolomieu are, 
perhaps they do not convey an adequate idea of the capacity of 
his mind, or the vastness of his information. A life spent in 
continual activity left him few moments to arrange his observa- 
tions, or to describe the regions he visited. Yet the detached es- 
says he has published, are the most original and ingenious specu- 
lations to which the study of the earth has yet giveft rise ; and 
piSf descriptions of the Lipari and Pontian Islands need no higher 

praise. 
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pntise, than they derive from a comparison with the performances 
of other mineralogical travellers. His ardent pursuit of science 
was aided by the remarkable acuteness of his talent for observa*^ 
tion ; and the knowledge which he had acquired, was speedily 
diffiised by the happy perspicuity of his descriptions. But the 
boldness and improbability of his theories, the light grounds on 
which they were assumed, and the ease with which they were re^ 
linquished, have been urged as proofs that his mind was frivolous, 
and his judgment defective. 

We have seen too many remarkable instances of the triumphs 
of imagination, to allow the aspect or description of those theo- 
retic phantoms, which the wisest of us are sometimes amused by 
embodying, to have much weight in the appretiation of a man’s 
intellectual powers. We conceive judgment to consist rather in 
a nice adjustment of the several faculties of the mind, than in 
one independant quality. In this view, the judgment of Dolo- 
mieu cannot be disputed ; for he was most judicious in observa-- 
tion, and most judicious in description. So accurate was his 
judgment in matters of science, and so profound his contempt for 
the little jealousies of theorists, that he repeatedly abandoned his 
own opinions, and adopted those suggested by others, whose in- 
genuity he never failed to reward by suitable praise, and whose 
hints often received from Irim extension and consistence. Never 
has the veracity of Dolomieu been questioned, or the slightest 
suspicion arisen, that he distorted facts to favour his hypothetical 
assumptions ; His writings are referred to as evidence^ by the most 
opposite theorists, and with a confidence equally implicit. In 
most instances, his opinions are still the standard of authority 
among the best informed geologists j and he has only been be- 
trayed into idle speculation on tho^e subjects, which liave not 
derived additional illustration from the sapient cogitations of his 
critics.* 

Great as the individual exertions and success of Dolomieu have 
been, they were surpassed by the indirect services which he ren- 
dered to science, by his zealous patronage of men of talents, by 
the frankness with which he communicated his ample stores of 
information to the young men who accompanied him in his tra- 
vels, and by the unbounded liberality with which he distributed 
the rare and valuable substances he collected. Yet nearly two of 
the last years of this man’s life were spent in prisons, into which 
he was thrown by violent abuse of arbitrary power ; and nearly 

half 
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half of that time lie was confined in a dungeon, .in whose mephi- 
tic atmosphere suffocation would have ensued from a recumbent 
posture, and wdiere the violent efforts, sometimes required to 
maintain respiration, made him vomit blood. In the solitude and 
horror of this dungeon, the plan of the work we are about to 
examine was conceived, and its arrangement digested. Portions 
of it were written between the lines of some books he acciden- 
tally retained, with splinters of wood instead of a pen, and with 
ink made by mixing the soot of his lamp with water. For his 
deliverance from this sepulchral den, Dolomieu was chiefly in- 
debted to the generous interposition of the Royal Society of 
London, and of their worthy president ; and to the powerful in - 
fluenc.e of an heroic admiral, who endeavoured, by this act, to 
efface the stains which his glory had received from the imputa- 
tion of a violated capitulation. 

The health of Dolomieu, however, was never completely re- 
.Stored ; and he died in less than a year after his release, and soon 
after the termination of a journey in Switzerland, during part of 
which he was accompanied by a Dane, called Nccrgaard, 

This personage has attempted to perform for Dolomieu the 
posthumoiTS attentions paid by Boswell to Dr Johnson, b^^ BisseL 
to Burke, and, in a more recent instance, by Miss Seward to Dr 
Darwin. Like these illustrious biographers, he undoubtedly ex- 
pects to enjoy celebrity, as high priest in the Temple of Fame 
which he has erected; and, in this happy persuasion, iic has given 
to the world, and more especially to the trunk -makers and pastry- 
cooks of Paris, ^^'performance which boasts three distinct titles : 
For, in the first page, it is called "Journal eVun Danois ; in the ti- 
tle page. Journal du demior Voya '^ e du Citnyc7i Dolomieu ; and at 
the top of ihe first page of ^he lext, Journal de mon Voyage avec 
le Citoyen Dolomieu, As the first and the last of these descrip- 
tions are in some degree ax>plicablc to the performance, we shall 
not stop to inquire what right the second had to usurp the title- 
page. Indeed, as the work is altogether foreign to the treatise 
we are about to consider, we perhaps ought to dismiss it entirely ; 
but there is sometliing so seducing in the sound of Dernier Voyage 
du Citoyen Dolornieu (the title to wdiich it has no real claim), that 
our readers may not think a very few observations entirely mis- 
placed, or devoid of interest. * 

Did we not know, that the Danes, in general, are more pru- 
dent than witty, we should think the author of this ^ JoUrnaP 
had been expatriated by the ridicule of his countrymen ; but as 
the intelligent part of them would certainly have endeavoured to 
ke^p concealed so deplorable a specimen of the breed, we have 
this supposUioxj in favour of another, which we have good 
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reason to believe correct. Among those who bear sw^ay in 
Denmark, some are to be found, wdio, from congeniality of 
sentiment and talent, haye graciously considered M. Neergaard 
as a proper person to be fitted out as a scientific privateer, 
to accumulate and carry home the avis and sciences of Europe. 
Fortunately for the success and economy of this enterprise, M. 
Neergaard concentrates the most opposite attaiuinents : he is 
equally profound in painting, music, chemistry, mineralogy, 
belles lettrcs^ antiquities, and agriculture. In every page of this 
journal, he passes, with inimitable nimbleness and lacilitj^, from 
one of these sciences to another, and thereby affords an attentive 
reader frequent opportunities of gleaning much diversified infer- 
matioji. 

JHe tells us, that Dolomieu had no theory at hand to explairi 
tlic Roche polie^ and that he wondered how Bonaparte and his 
cannon passed St Cxothard ; he finds, in the churches of biou, 
the Madonna Sanlissirna painted wiili the face of a Cicvin and 
we are informed, that Dolomieu gave alms a cripple at the 
baths of LeuL, where tiic author drank excellent Muscat wine. 
Moreover, that the travellers were received at Lcuk, in the house 
of a man who was ‘ not an innkeeper, but one of tiie first nobles 
of the country 5 that he charged them the value of wdiat they 
cat ; and that Dolomieu was much delighted with this modern hos*^ 
pitalityd After describing a cascade, he sagely remarks, that ‘ if 
fra veiling is expensive to him on one hand, it is economical on the 
other ; for he will never make an artificial cascade, after seeing 
iiiose of Norway and Swdty.crland.’ We have translated this re- 
mark at full length, as it is tufun’tely the best in the book ; and if 
M, Neergaard’s resolution was generally adopted, much money 
might be saved, and the display of much bad taste prevented. As 
Saussure has already recorded some instances of the inhospitality 
of Alpine cures, our readers lirobably have been more surprised at 
M. Neergaard’s late effort of sagacity, than tliey will be, at be- 
ing informed that the pastor of St Roch refused bread to ihe tra- 
vellers, though he afterwards gave some to tlxeir mules. Every 
one, however, may not be aware, that it is ‘ the mode in Swit- 
zerland, for persons to h^ve a piece of chalk alw'ays in their hands 
to make calculations and, accustomed as we W'crc to M. Neer- 
gaard’s vivacity of transition, wc were somewhat astonished at be- 
ing told, immediately after a magnincent declamation of Dolo- 
mieu’s on the best way of forming specimens, ‘ that every body 
there eats brocoli, a kind of cauliflower very common in Italy.’ 

During the time the travellers remained in the mountains, Do- 
lomieu is occasionally seen, though kept as much as possible in 
the back-ground. The Dane Neergaard is every where the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal figure \ and a Benedictifie of Disceutir, whose brethren ap- 
pear to have been concerned in a massacre of French prisoners, 
* complimented him cai the good reception Copenhagen had given 
the English.’ After their arrival at Benie, Dolomieii almost 
entirely disappears ; and the whole attention of M. Neergaard 
is occupied in panegyrizing some obscure artists, most of whom 
possess the limited and equivocal reputation he labours to at- 
tain for himself. The remainder of the volume contains sundry 
passages equally precious with those we have quoted j but we do 
not propose to increase our selection ; and hasten to the conclusion, 
where we find, to our inexpresssible satisfaction, that the travel- 
lers having separated some days before the commencement of 
Dolomieu’s fatal illness, the tranquillity of his last hours was 
not disturbed by the impertinence of his soi-^disant friend. 

Let us turn to a work of a very different cast, ‘ Sur la Philo^ 
Mtmralogique^^ 

The similarity of the title tvdll not, we hope, induce any one 
to suppose that this tract resembles, in any respect, a book called 
tibe Philosophy of Mineralogy, which was published in this 
country some years ago. That was the crude performance of a 
man, who had just learnt enough of the German system, to ob- 
serve some of its glaring defects, but who had not sufficient ge- 
nius to suggest an adequate remedy ; who, conceiving his imper- 
fect and limited geological knowledge to comprise all the arcana 
of the science, imagined that' an ill arranged compilation of the 
common-place notions on geology, and on the description and 
classification of Minerals, could deserve the high-sounding title 
of the ‘ Philosophy of Mineralogy.’ 

The essay we are about tq examine ^ Sur la Philosophic Miner aU 

ogiqui'j 


* it is not our intention to be either tlie biographers or eulogists of 
Dolomieu 5 but we think it an honourable department of our duty to 
rescue illustrious characters from misrepresentation. Perhaps some of 
cur readers may not have been informed, that, at an early peiiod of his 
life, Dolomieu saved most of the sick in an hospital from being burnt 
to deatb^ by exposing bis own life in cutting off the commumcalion of 
the flames— that at the most atrocious period of the Bevoluticm he bad 
the intrepidity to publish an eloquent tribute to the .virtues of the mur- 
dered I-a Rodhefbttcault, and a terrible denunciation against his autho- 
rised assassins— ^that when, on liis release from prison, the First Consul 
desiredlum to ask what he pleased, he was contented with demanding the 
crazure of his eldest brother’s name from the list of emigrants — and 
.that when he was elected a professor at the Jardin des PlaHts^ he re- 
his commission as engineer of the mines, because^ he said, many 
of merit needed the salary more than he ffid* 
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ogique^ is the work of a man who was acquainted with all exist- 
mg systems, and sensible of their defects ; who had genius to de- 
vise a remedy, and judgment to point out its application. This 
work has nothing to do with present systems, but to expose their 
errors ; and proceeds no farther in framing a new one, than to 
defi’>e, clearly, . the line that should be pursued. 

Mineralogy, properly so called, may be practical or philosophi- 
cal. 1 1$ practical employment consists in the research and exami- 
nation of all mineral substances, in recognizing and distinguishing 
them, in naming and arranging them in determinate species and 
convenient genera, in describing them with exactness, and assem- 
bling them to form collections. To philosophical mineralogy be- 
long — tlie examination of methods practically employed — the in- 
vestigation of all the properties of which minerals are susceptible, 
tliat from their comparison distinctive and specific characters may 
be deduced — the right of determining the meaning of the words 
employed, and of aflixiiig precise and invariable terms to every 
modification of substances — the fo-rmation of methods for the ar- 
rangement and description of minerals — the right of criticizing 
systems proposed or adopted — the history of what has been done 
for the advancement of the science, and of the causes whicli have 
advanced or retarded il — and the indication of every thing that 
can facilitate the progress of the mineralogist, that can assist his 
labours, or simplify his researches. 

Important as these considerations are, they have been treated 
with comparative neglect. The attention of minerjalogists has been 
ahnost entirely occupied by the more showy toil of accumulating 
specimens into classes and genera, dividing them into species, and 
arranging them in cabinets. They fdrgot to examine, by strict 
pliilosophic inquiry, the foundation of tlicir divisions, the justice 
of their criteria, or the propriety of their arrangement. Though 
no mineralogist, since the time of Bergman, has written expressly 
on the philosophical part of the subject, many have indirectly 
contributed to its advancement. Werner did much, by limiting 
the meaning of the terms employed, and by proving the vast uti- 
lity of external characters in the discrimination of minerals- Yet 
Werner left the subject extremely impeifect, by liis voluntary 
rejection of internal characters, and by his absolute neglect of all 
fixed rules in determining the species. This negligence, indeed, 
has been common to every system of mineralogy that has appear- 
ed,"^’ and the most extraordinary and prejudicial confusion has 

VOL, IV. NO. 8. T resulted 

* When Dolomieu composeil this essay, the ‘ Traite de Mmeralogic’ 
by Hauy was not published. In most respects it is composed on such a 
plan as he indicates. 
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resulted from it. A number of minerals^ from some imagined 
similitude, have been huddled into a genus, and then, from fan^ 
cicd differences, have been split into species. As the accumula-.^ 
tion into genera generally preceded the division into species, that 
operation became a fertile source of subsequent mistakes. Some- 
times the grossest incongruities were united in the varieties of 
the same species ; and sometimes the faintest shade of dissimi- 
larity constituted a separate species. 

With an amiable attention to the feelings of living authors^ 
Dolomieu has selected the instances by which he illustrates these 
absurdities, from Wallerius and Bom, though he might have 
strengthened his argument by approaching nearer to his own 
times. The arrangements he refers to are now generally allowed 
to be defective 5 but, unfortunately, the attempts to reform them 
have, in too many instances, been made by hands equally rash 
and Indecisive with those that committed the original mistakes. 
It is only by examining, in detail, the sources of error, that we 
can intercept their operation on future systems ; and such an 
inquiry is certainly one of the most important in which we can 
engage. 

Nothing has contributed more copiously to the errors of mine- 
ralogy, than the perverse and prevailing system of establishing 
genercf^ previous to the accurate division Into species. Other er- 
rors have proceeded from considering compound masses as spe- 
cies. Additional mistakes have been created, by confounding 
the strict mineralogical species with the conventional species of 
artists j and, from the co-operation of these causes, such confu- 
sion has been produced, that many naturalists have denied the 
possibility of limiting thcc mineralogical species, or, in other 
words, have denied that any real distinction of species existed. 

By renx>ving from bur view* all the deceptive circumstances 
with which the consideration of this subject has been embar- 
rassed, ^ve jdiall find that the mineralogical species actually ex- 
ists ; that it is defined by a combination of the most invariable 
laws ; that every species is represented by a molecule possessing 
properties whose aggregate is peculiar to itself ; that every spe- 
cies of mineral is- distinguished by a peculiar molecule, and that 
each kind of i^solecule is always found in possession of its charac- 
teristic properties-^, that a combination of similar molecules can 
only constitute one. spedeS of mineral, and tli^ the aggregate so 
formed will retain the characters of the molecules which form it. 

We are informed by chemistry, that fragments from diflerent 
parts of a homogeneous mineral are similarly composed, and 
that minerals of the same physical characters yield similar re- 
and therefore, we are assured that the composition of the 

molecule: 
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molecule i$ always the same in the same species. We find that^ 
in breaking such minerals as are susceptible of mechanical divi- 
sion, we always extract from the same substance solids of pre- 
cisely similar forms. We also find that all the crystalline modi- 
fications of such substance, are deducible from the accumula- 
tion of solids similar to those which we have mechanically ex- 
tracted ; and thence we acquire this most important informa- 
tion, that the molecule has an invariable form, determined 
with geometrical precision. We find that salts dissolved and 
crystallized a thousand times, never vary in their crystalline forms, 
and therefore we know that the molecule possesses an inherent 
crystalline polarity, which gives it an indefinite power of repro- 
ducing solids similar in form and composition. We also find the 
magnetic piiaenomena to be attached to the smallest fragments of 
such bodies as possess it in the mass 5 and therefore we know 
magnetism to be inherent in the molecule. 

The molecules of those bodies which, by resisting our efforts 
to disintegrate them, have hitherto been considered as siniple, 
can only be deprived of their properties by combination with o- 
tber elementary bodies. This combination generates new mole- 
cules, which cannot be lalcen away without effecting the decom- 
position and destruction of the molecule. This may be accom* 
plished, cither by forming a new combination with a fresh in- 
gredient, or by removing some of constituent eleineniary 
pas ticles. It may be observed, that this intimate union of tho 
ultimate particles of substances rarely takes place among many 
ingTcdients, and that, in many molecules, only two ingredients 
are essential, and in few more than three. 

Tach molecule, therefore, howe,ver minute, has a certain 
composition, is invested with a determinate form, and possessed 
of unalterable physical characters. It th¥?reforc is an individual, 
and the represcntacive of a species. The accumulation of such 
molecules, in the most favourable circumstances, would gene- 
rate regular crystals possessing the form of the molecule, or deriv- 
able from it, and invested with all the properties wdiicli the mole- 
cule possesses. The accumulation of different molecules would 
form another species ; and there can be no binary or other com- 
bination of molecules to form intermediate siiecics. 

But though intermediate species cannot exist, it is but rarely 
that mmerals»are found in a state of aggregation fit for display- 
ing all the properties of the molecule, or uiicoiitaininated by 
parasitical substances. If the molecules are suspended in a fluid, 
if they are in a pulverulent state, or forming an amorphous mass, 
the developement of many of their properties is necessarily pre- 
vented. The most important of them all, the regularity of 
form, is entirely concealed ^ and if other characters ra*e not 

T t* found 
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found sufficient to discriminate the species, recourse must be had 
to the analytic investigation of its components. Thus, if the 
fluid be horripgeueous, the species may be detected ; if the pow- 
der be unmixed, its composition may be found out ; the amor- 
phous mass may possess such internal arrangement, that the di- 
rection of the natural joints may he observed, and consequently 
the form of the molecule may^ be determined ; and, even when 
arrangement is wUnling, the task of discrimination may be per- 
formed by numerous disiinct physical cjiialitics. 

It is not, however, the variety of aggregation that proves the 
most abaudant source of error, but the adventilious additions 
which contaminate minerals. Some of these seem to adliere to 
the molecule itself, to be even insinualed as passive ingredients 
into its composition, to be enveloped during the aggrega’ion of 
molecules into chrystals, and, still more abundantly, daiiiig their 
consolidation into irregular masses. These supertluities in no 
respect alter the form or propeilies of Llie molecule, and their 
quantity is rarely sufficient to affect, in any considerable degree, 
the apparent results of analysis. As chemistry cannot separate 
them, it is only by observing their want of influence that llieir 
superfluity can be ascertained. I’hough these su])erfluities may 
not affect the essential properties of the molecule, there may be 
many causes in which they may vary some of its physical cha- 
racters. Thus, all varieties of colour arc produced by super- 
fluous matter ; and when it is added in greater abundance, i( 
affects tlie Iransgarcncy, and perhaps the hardness of the sub- 
stance, and may' vary the action of chemical tests. The super- 
fluous matter may be increased to such aii uinount, that it may 
exceed in quantity the moUcules of the substance, whicli ma} 
nevertheless retain its characteristic qualities. Thus the (impro- 
perly so called) crystallized sand-slonc of Fountainblcau, con- 
laius more silex than carbonated lime ; and yet the crystals, so 
charged, assume one of the regular forms of carbonated lime, 
efiervescc with acids, and are decomposed by heat. 

The changes thus induced in the physical constitution of the 
species, neither form new species, nV>r are they properly varieties 
of tlie original one : they are mere imperfections. Yet even 
these imj>erfections may be of important use in discriminating 
species, though parViciilar care must be taken not to fall into the 
very common error of founding the distinctions of species upon 
them. It should never be forgotten that the saphire, the ruby, 
and the topaz of the P'ast, in defiance of the superior judgment 
of the natives of the countries where they are found, have 
beeti separated into three species by all the mineralogists in Eu- 
rope, merely because the one was blue, the other red, and the 

third 
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tliird yellow ; and it required some years of conlroversy, with 
all the sagacity of Mr Greville, the ctysiallograplucal skill of 
Count Bournon, and the analytical ability of Mr Chenevix, to 
produce a conviction of their identity. Yet, we lepeai il, tliere 
is no difference between these bodies except in colour ! 'llie same 
talents that have determined the propriety of their union, have 
also united with tliem the corundum, or adamantine spar ; a 
substance which presenU much more striking diversity to tlie 
eye, though in every essential cliaraclcr it coincides, luid in 
composition is exactly the same. Let this iiislance sufiice to 
show the wretched errors into wliich tliosc must fall who class 
miTierals by the lustre or the hue, and who, consequently, are 
almost invariably guided by their imperfections iuslevid of their 
essential characters. 

In the ionnation ot" species, nothing should be considered but 
the unalieiisble characters of the molecule; but in the distribu-^ 
tion of specimens to the species to which they appertain, re- 
coursv! musi be Iiad, not only to such of the characters of tlic 
molecule as ai'e never concealed, but also lo the ])arasitical cha- 
racters caused by the superfluous matter which attaches itself to 
the molecules. Though ilic conslanl occurrence of similar im- 
])erfcctions should in no respect whatever influence the forma- 
tion of species, they may aiibrd most useful dislinclive criteria ; 
and their union willi other characters, in ^themselves uniinport- 
anl, may <briu an evidence sufllciently decisive of the tiaUire of 
particular specimens. To sti'englhen this evidence, many ex- 
trinsic circumslunces may be taken into consideration. Independ- 
ent of the characters derivable fioni the essential pro])erties of 
the molecule, the general assumplioii»of a particular c(dour may 
alibi'd a strong presumption. Other species may be distirkgulsh- 
cd by their atfccting peculiar tlispositions of the molecules, as 
by their crystals being generally of one form, or generally^ ile- 
fective, or assuming paiiiculur indetenninate forms, or being 
always amorphous. Otlicr indications, equally imporlaul, may 
be derived from association ; for il is ascertained, that ccrlaiu 
minerals are almost invat iably found together, and that others 
are always disunited. In secondary rocks we need not look far 
primitive minerals. Wti know that lavas generally contain cer- 
tain bodies ; and therefore the knowledge that the basis is a 
lava, aflbrds a presumption that the imbedded siihsiances only 
belong to a few species which are easily distinguishable from one 
another. 

It is not enough to be informed, of the char act etrs xvhich serve 
to unite individual specimens to a given species : we must also 
possess a knowledge of the points of resemblance between diiler- 

T 3 cut 
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ent species, that a contrast may be opposed to each similitude. 
The chemist finds a sufficient contrast in the analysis. The mi- 
neralogist seeks it in the physical characters. The union of dis- 
tinctive characters forms the specific character of a species which 
may consist of one property or of several ; and there are few 
substances which do not require the union of several properties 
to form it. We can affirm of the diamond, that it is harder 
than any known body ; and this may serve as its\specific charac- 
ter: but there are few substances which possess any one pro- 
perty so universally peculiar. For it must be remembered, that 
the specific character is to distinguish the species from every 
other sabstance, though each of the distinctive characters of 
urhicli it is composed may only serve to separate it from a par- 
ticular species. 

As the species is capable of being defined with the most rigo- 
rous precision, it ought to form the basis of every methodical 
arrangement. No substance can be admissable into any strict 
STiineralogical system, which is not referable to some species ; 
and every species may be considered as the centre, round which 
all its varieties are to be collected. Genera ought to be formed 
by the union of species,' and from similarities derivable from 
their essential charj^cters, and not from their imperfections. 
This is comparatively an unimportant task; for it was truly said 
by Butfoii, that ^ science makes the species, and ignorance the 
genera and provided the analogy, on which the congregation 
into genera proceeds, be strictly observed, it is of little import- 
ance which assumed of the numerous relations that present 
themselves. 

But it is obvious, that th^re are a formidable number of com- 
pound bodies which this arrangement would exclude from me- 
thodical mineralogy, and which are of vastly too great import- 
ance to be treated with neglect. Where their components are 
distinguishable by the several tests we have it in our power to 
apply, they may be classed as compounds, and described by the 
enumeration of their components; but in the more numerous 
instances, where the particles that form them are too minute to 
be recognised, there seems to be »o other resource, than to re- 
fer them to geology,' to whose province they belong, to arrange 
them according to^ their relative position and combinations, and 
to describe them according to such physical characters as they 
possess. As all these substances are liable to perpetual mutabi- 
lity of composition, these characters cannot be permanent or 
unchanging, though th^y may be in some degree regulated by 
'geological relations Which affhrd the only means of deter- 
the nature of heterogeneous masses, imless recourse be 
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had to the endless toll of analyses^ whose results must vary in 
every specimen* These masses cannot constitute species, though 
they form rocks of a particular sort ^ and that term seems to be 
the most applicable to them, as well as to these conventional 
species depending on particular and unphilosophical considera- 
tions which artists have lavishly invented, 

It seems obvious, that the adoption of the strict rules of in- 
vestigation here recommended, would operate most beneficially 
in aiding the progress of mineralogy, and in facilitating the ac- 
quisition of what is already knpwn* The attention, instead of 
being un profitably directed to frivolous minutiu'^ would be cen- 
tred on a few grand essentials, the acquisition of which would 
not merely serve to form mineralogical distinctions, but to con- 
vey an important knowledge of the nature of the substance, by 
enforcing attention to its physical properties. Mineralogy would 
be simplified by the rejection of unnecessary species, and by the 
subdivision of such as v/ere incongruously compreliensive. The 
subjection of all unknown substances to rigorous examination, 
would either ascertain their union with a species already known, 
or legitimate their claims to forming a separate species. Geolo- 
gy would become an essential branch of knowledge ; so that no 
mere mineralogist of the cabinet could exist. The chaos of Im- 
proper appellations would in time be done away; and lAinera- 
logy, thus simplified and extended, would become more acces- 
sible, comprehensive, and important. 

In this short abst act, we have not exactl;;^ followed the ar- 
rangement of the original work, nor have we entered into the 
collateral discussions which appeared not intimately connected 
with the subject, or to he of little consequence in itR considera- 
tion. We have not followed Dolomicu in his attempt to fix the 
meaning of certain words he employs, because they only apply 
to those mifmticej into the discussion of which Our limits do not 
permit us to enter; and we here confined our endeavours to laying 
before our readers the scope and the strength of his argument. 
Though we might complain that, in this work, Dolomieu has 
sometimes been tedious, and sometimes frivolous, and that he 
has too often resorted to the inaccuracy of metaphorical illustra- 
tion, we consider his object as completely and decisively esta- 
blished $ and We venture to hope, that no further fabricator of a 
system of mineralogy will forget, that each species is capable of 
the most rigorous &finition ; that genera are to be formed from 
species, and not species from genera ; that the imperfections of 
individual specimens ought never to constitute species ; and that 
such masses as, by the mutability of their composilion, or varia- 
bility of their characters, cannot be constantly referred to any 
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definite species, are not to be intruded into sytematic mineralo- 
gy at all, but are to be transferred to their geological relations* 
After so masterly an exposition of the capabilities of this science, 
no indulgence, we think, should be shown to those whose weak- 
ness or perversion of intellect shall he\*cafter allow them to 
neglect or abandon the straight line which tl^e illustrious hand 
of Dolomieu has traced, and thus retard, by retrograde, or er- 
ring movements, the march of that science they pretend to ad- 
vance. 


Art. IV. The Georgies of Virgil. Translated into English ver-^e by 
William Sotheby, Esq. 

'T^HE author of this translation has deservedly the character of 
a refined and elegant scholar. He is known to the public 
by numerous productions, but principally by the translation of 
Wicland’s Oberon; a charming poem, in the perusal of which we 
forget the sober and sceptical criticism of the age in which we 
live, and willingly indulge to a modern writer that licence of wild 
and extravagant fiction which has been usually confined to the 
specious miracles of antiquity. ^ He has now ventured on a 
bolder task, in clothing with an English dress the most perfect, 
though not the loftiest monument of Roman art and genius. No 
writer has rivalled Virgil in the charms of his diction, or the ela- 
borate beauty of his phraseology: and the poem before us is Vir- 
gins most absoidte and complete performance. It contains no 
careless passages, by improving which a translator may hope to 
atone for inferiority, where his original is distinguished by unu- 
sual delicacy of vigour- Tliere is here no current of narration, 
which, by interesting the reader in the progress of events, may 
prevent him from observing very carefully the finishing and fe- 
licity of the expression. These, from the very nature of the case, 
must generally evaporate in the transfusion from one language 
into another. Mr Sotlieby, however, has discharged his ardu- 
ous undertaking with great and unusual success. He has run the 

same 

^ It does not seem to be generally known, in this country, that the 
Oberon of Wieland is itself a translation from an old French Romance, 
entitled, Sir Huon of Bourdeaux. The German poet has improved 
and decorated the fable with much ingenuity, but its groundwork is not 
altered. I'he ornaments^ too, of the romance and of the poem, arc 
usually suniiar. M. Petit de la Croix is said to have been largely in- 
debted to the same book in his Persian Tales. I'he romance seems not 
to be of a date prior to the invention of printing. 
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satne race with some of the first and most celebrated worthies of 
English poetxy, and he has manifestly distanced his competitors. 
He will not thank us for indiscriminate approbation j and his pre- 
tensions, even in the attempt to translate the Georgies, arc so ex- 
tremely high, that he must excuse us, if at any time we may seem 
fastidious in pointing out what we think defects in its execution. 

One objection, in limine.^ we feel ourselves called upon to make, 
to the Darwinian modulation with which Mr Sotheby’s versifi- 
cation is infected. Of this tendency in the author we were not 
apprised till we entered upon the present work. His Oberon, by 
which he was principally known to us before, is written in the 
stanza metre, to which the false decorations which Dr Darwin 
has introduced into the common iambic measure, are not to be 
easily transferred. They are ornaments which can scarcely be 
worn but with a particular habit. We think ourselves fortunate 
that, at entering upon Mr Sotheby’s version of the Georgies, we 
iiad no previous knowledge of his connexion with this school of 
writing. Such an impression would have excited in us so vio- 
lent a prejudice against the man who could think of violating the 
matron -like simplicity of the Mantuan bard, with glittering and 
meretricious graces, that wx* coxild hardly have reduced oui selves 
to the temperament of impartial judges; and in our indignation 
at the deserters from genuine English, wc should not perhaps have 
been able to discover that, though Mr Sotheby had made several 
excursions into the enemy’s country, and, in some instances, im • 
bibed their manners, and acejuired their complexion, yet that at 
I he bottom he was a liativc still, and redeemttf his delinquency 
by many and unsophisticated excellences. 

'fhe reader, how ever, will not doybt but that we can substan- 
tiate our charge of Darwmianism^ after he has perused the fol- 
lowing passages. 

B, II. 32:3. yer adeo frondi nemorum, &c. is thus transhUed ; 

‘ Spill, ig comes, new bud tlie field, the tlow^’r, the grove 
Earth swells, and claims the genial seeds of love ; 

^thcr, great lord of life, his wings extends, 

And on the bosom of his bride descends. 

With show’rs prolife feeds the vast embrace 
'j'hat fills all nature, and renews her race. 

Jhids on their branches hymencals sing, 

'I'hc pastur’d meads willi bridal echoes ring : 

Bath’d in soft dew, and fann’d by western winds, 
l^ach field its bosom to the gale unbinds ; 

31ie blade dares boldly rise new' suns beneath, 

The tender vine puts forth her Ilexilc wreath, 
x^ud,‘ freed from southern blast and northern shower, 
spreads without fear, each blossom, leaf, and flmver.’ 


IV. 
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IV. 30. Hav circum casidey &c. 

‘ There all her sweets let savoury exhale, 

Thyttie breathe her soul of fragrance on the gale. 

In dulcet streams her roots green casia lave. 

And beds of violets drink at will the wave.’ 

IV . 236. lilts tra modum supra esty &c. 

‘ The injur’d swarms with rage insatiate glow, 

Barb every shaft, and poison evety blow, 

Deem life itself to vengeance well resign’d. 

Die on the wound, and leave their stings behind.’ 

This last passage is happily rendered ; but we are inclined to sus- 
pect that the translator fancied the, bees of Virgil to have ranged 
in gardens particularly dedicated to botany ; that they were pro- 
tected by ‘ aerial powers hovering round,’ who pointed their 
stings, and animated ‘ their tiny bands’ to vengeance. 

A literal uninjured transmission of sentiment from a dead into 
a living language is generally impossible. Adherence to the let- 
ter, where it enervates the spirit, is the most unpardonable infi- 
delity : and a certain degree of licence, in consideration of the 
difficulty attending on his office, is allowed to the poetical transla- 
tor; as, in diplomacy, considerable discretionary powers are vest- 
,ed in the ambassador at a distant court. A poet lias authority en- 
trusted to him, to complete a picture of which the outlines only 
are suggested by his original ; and, while he preserves the charac- 
ter of the landscape, to vary the light and shade with which it is 
invested. But this licence, which is never to be used rashly, is 
always dangeroT5j*iii the application. It requires a taste more 
than usually accurate, a thorough perception of that mind, the 
scope and lineaments of which are to be expressed, and a kindred 
spirit. It is Carried, perhaps^ to its grei^test allowable extent, 
where Dryden, in his translation of the 12th j®neid, having de- 
scribed luturna precipitating herself into the river Tiber, from 
the effect of a phrenzied and sorrowful despair, adds, with hap- 
py audacity to the description of Virgil, that celebrated line, 

* And her kst sobs came bubbling up in air.’ 

Wc could point out many instances in which Mr Sotheby has 
iised the same bold freedom with felicity. To the description 
of the manner in which the bees recruit their wasting numbers, 
is added, with great happiness, in the translation before us, the 
season of tlie year when the hive may most poetically be sup- 
posed to acquire this fabled accession to its citizens. B. IV.^ 

V. 255. of the translation, 

‘ By instinct led, at spring^tide^ s genial hoary 
They gather ail the race from herb and flower.’ 

^So also, B. lu 1^9* file nser assiduum at^e alienis meusibus astasy 

is 
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is converted, with great taste, into a description more vivid and 
particular, 

‘ And winter wears a wreath of summer flowers.’ 

We do not think it fair to attribute the whole merit of these 
elegancies to the rhyme ; though rhyme, probably, is as often the 
connecting cause of poetical invention, as the bond by w^hich it 
is constrained. We attribiite great merit to Mr Sotkeby for the 
translation of these passages ; but we have to complain, that though 
he is to he commended for having often varied, judiciously, the 
drapery, he has also often violated the costume of Virgil. 

The celebrated lines, B. 1. 328. Ij^se pater media nimborum in 
nocte^ &c. are rendered by Dryden with great spirit. The pre- 
sent translation has the merit of more stately versification, and 
greater fidelity. 

‘ The ’i’hunderer, thron’d in clouds, with darkness crowm’d, 
Bares Ifis red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 

The beasts are fled : earth rocks from pole to pole, 

1‘ear walks the world, and bows the astonish’d soul ; 

Jove rives with fiery bolls Ceraunia's brow, 

Or Atlios blazing ’mid eternal snmv.’ 

It is to be regretted that, after having executed the rest so well,, 
the translator should have deviated from his original, for the pur- 
pose of introducing so quaint an antithesis as this, between the 
cold snow and the hot thunderbolt which blazed on Athos. Had 
he been busied with the snowy mantle, the icy beard, and the 
rivers which trickle down the chin of Atlas, in the fourth ASneid, 
we would have excused a similar addition to HwS^picture, but here 
every thing is grand and simple. 

This ^ blazing amid snow ’‘belong^, indeed, partly to a vitiated 
mode of expression, to which Mr Sotfieby is partial. Book IT* 
line vS2. of the translation, we have ‘ toils that never tire,’ with- 
out any perceivable reason why they should not produce the usual 
effect of toil; Book I. 114. Tr. ^ The chill north blisters as it 
blows I. 378, Tr^, and again, IV. 046. Tr. ‘ The river 
freezes as it flows 1. Tr. The vetch and lupine * Bow’d 
to the gale, and rattled as it blew Book IV. 305. Why should 
Virgirs, Zephyris prinium impellentilm iindU^ be translated, 

< — — wben first young zephyr laves 
His sportive piniqns in the vernal w aves.’ 

III. 49. Seu quit Olyjiipiacte miratus premia palmaJ 
* Docs fame for Pisa’s palm the courser rear ?’ 

Ill these, and in other passages, why should metaphorical agency 
be introduced where Virgil, * the great master of proprieties,’ 
uses the language 6f simple precept ? 

A similar admixture of injudicious circumstances, or affected 
f^xpressiouj is a blemish to this ivork in many of its most intcrest-i 
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tag' parts ; and it is a bletnish from which the original is free, be- 
yinid all other writei‘s* Wc wish that Mr Sotheby, in preparing 
a new edition of his versiori, which, we believe, is loudly called 
tor, would discard such preitinesses, and assTime a dignity more 
Worthy Ills own taleiiLS, aiid iJie inajestj’^ of his iiicoinpaitible au- 
thor. The task will not be a long or tedious one, 

To rip ihe tinst/ ‘ from the salin^ 

Of iiiai pure uncoiTupted Latin.’ 

Thai he Is competent to beitei things, no person can doubt, who 
wdll read his translation of that noble apostrophe to riisiic happi- 
ness, IL 45-0. 0 fort unatos nimium^ 8cc. 

* Ah I ha['pv ‘•aaiu 1 ah ! race bt iov’d of heave n ! 
if kunun thy blrs>, how j^reac the blessing given ! 

For the just earlh from her I'loliik- beds 
Far from i\ihl v\*n spout ^4neou^ uurhire sheds. 

Though nor high domes througli all thcii portals unde 
Each inoru disgorge the lUllcr<i‘'s redueut tide ^ 

'iPhough nor thy gaze on gem-nroiighl coluius rest, 

I'he bra/.en bust, mid gulu-embvoideiM vt'st ^ 

Nor poisonings Tyre thy snowy ik-eccs soil, 

Nor ci'tsia ittint thy uuconupied oil ; 

ITet peace hs thine, and life that knows no change, 

And various wealth in Nature’s bouudle^s tange, 

The grot, tljc living fvnen, the umbrageous glade, 

And sleep on batiks of beTicaih the diadc *, 

Thine, ail of lame and uiid, in lawn and ileld, 

, That pastur’d plains or savage woodlands >ic4d : 

Content patience youth's long ttnls assuage, 

Repose and reverence tensl declining age ; 

Tliere Gods vi t dv\cil, and, us slic tied munis ind, 

'rhern JinliLe 1 -Ft her* last lone tra«e behind.’ 

TTiis is adtTtirablc. Wc beg leave to refer also to Kook I. JQ:> 
and 460 II. 136 ; and IV. 211). 

We have already adverted to the known necessity of permitting 
considerable libertyi^ of word and sentiment to a translator, that 
he may be able lo fulfil bis part with vigour and success. That 
this necessity has been much esiaggevutcd by Dryden, and most 
of the traxtslators who formed themselves on his model, the 
Georgies now presented to the public arc a siifKcient proof. It 
is the closest version of a classic author, that we have seen, de- 
serving the name of poetry, and it owes much of its excellence 
and spirit to, its fidolityv Some of its briglrtcst passages are those 
which are tlie most literaL 

Book 1. 34. Hhi brmhuir contrahit ingens 
Scotfius^&iQf , , , , ^ 

‘ ikorpius, eveji novv^ each shrinking claw confines, . 

And, more thao. half his heaven to thcc resigns. 


Book 
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Book I. 247v I/iie ut ptn'hihent^ &.,c. 

‘ ''f'here night, tlenral night, and silence sleep, 

■ And galhcring darkness broods upon the deep ; 

Or, fioni our clime when fades the orieul ray, 

'I'hcrc bright Aurora beams returning day : 

And I'.hen above Sol’s iiery coursers glow. 

Late Vesper lights his exening star Ijelow.’ 

If the last line but one had been still more rigidly exact, as it 
might easih" have been, the strength and harmony of the period 
would not have been impaired. 

We have compared some of Dryden’s best passages with the 
parallel translation of Mr Sotheby : and though xve tind in Dry- 
den a tlow and exuberance of language almost peculiar to that 
great and interesting poet, it v/ould be unjust not to allow to the 
])rcheiit translator the palm of superiority. Much of Dryden’s 
exuberance proceeils from a want of scrupulofis accuracy ; but it 
is rs markable, that he is often indebted for his energy to an ad- 
herence to words xvhicli Mr Sotheby has t<jo hastily forsaken, or 
from a preservation of individual circuaisiances, which Mr 
Sotheby lias icdnced to general terms. 

Book I, 4()2. iKun \ape vide?niis 

Ipsius in vuhu varios err are color es* 

*■ For (.fl Ase hnd him hnishing his race 
With various colours erring on his face.’ DRVnLX. 

• Pnil chief obseix’‘c, along his western 
Faeh hue tliiil xsarieS at the close of Jay*’ SoTHKBY. 

In the story of Orpheus too : Septem &.c. The 

sexen tainlinued months aie retained by Drytlen 9 xvhile, in the 
]>resenl translation, xve are surprised to find, ^ He many a month.’ 
fs it possible that a man, so practised in poetry as Mr Sotheby, 
can be ignorant how great a charm is added lo the expT*cssion by 
a studious adliereuce to particulars? Does he not know ho v/ 
mean and beggarly a nameless mountain would appear in com- 
parison of the frosty Caucasus ?’ Woiild he substitute ‘ many 
a sylph,’ ill the room of the fifty chosen guardians w-ho protect 
the petticoat ; or would he consent that an iiidcliiiiie sea sliould 
supplant ‘ the Caspian ? ’ But ‘ many a ’ is a fax^ourite expres- 
sion of Mr Sotheby. . In the first book, it occurs four times 
xvithin the space of less than forty lines ; ami in the xx^hole trans- 
lation so frecjuently as to be disgusting. 

We proceed to some detached observations on certain lines 
which xve have selected from those wdiich to require altera- 
tion, without thinking it necessary to apologize for the minute- 
ness of our observations. Every person who has practised metri- 
cal composition, is conscious of the impottance of verbal nk cilcs 
and distinction i and, as has been before men lioned, in a inuis- 
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lation of the Georgies, the strictest accuracy may justly be ex- 
pected. 

I* 28* * Qmnia liherius^ &c. * And the free earth uiiask’d but 
gave the more^’ Liherius ferebat implies, simply, brought forth 
abundantly* 

1. 281. ^ On Pelion Ossa upheave.’ A very heavy line and 

harsh elision, produced by a foolish attempt at imitative harmony. 

li. 130. Jc memhrU agit atra venena^ ‘ the draught of hell,’ 
is very grating to our ears j and similar expressions occur more 
than once. 

III. 139. Exactis gravida cum mcmibus errant* ‘Ah! sooth 
her weakness !’ ITie/ exclamation is misplaced. Virgil would 
not have prefaced his directions with an Ah ! or with at\ O ! It 
is easy to try the experiment on the original, and its incongruous 
effect will immediately be discovered. 

III. 201. Ille volat^ simul arva fuga^ siwul cequora veircm, 

‘ While his fleet wing*; at once the earth and ocean sneepf 
Cannot poets be taught by the example of Pope’s Camilla, that 
the Alexandrine is a very unhappy contrivance to express velo- 
city ? 

III. 409. Tr. Cicada neither is nor ought to be an English 
word. 

HI. 417. Stilly I and IV, 88. we think exceptionable. 

III. 437. ^uum positis novus exuvii^ ike, 

‘ When cast his slough, and scorn’d his famish’d young,’ 

Virgil does not mean to intimate any parental negligence in the 
serpent ; but, iS^tying that he leaves his young, means simply 
to reeal that period of year wheii the serpent, in common with 
other animals, is fiercest a^d moi,t irritable. ‘ Turn savas aper^ 
turn pessima tigris** 

HI. 453. Xr. ‘ Breath palpable to touch at once descends, 

And rigid ice from matted beards depeufU.i 
second of these lines is an exact translation. If the tautology 
in the first ]^e had been omitted, it would have been better. If 
the whole line, which is a gratuitous patch upon Virgil, were to 
be erased, better stlJl. 

IV. 127. Tr. ‘ All glorious to behold.’ Hardly to be tole- 
rated, even in psalmody. 

IV. 290. Tr* ‘ She pours her pale ray.’ We must enter 
our protest against the too common practice of introducing pale^ 
and^/V, and other sweet monosyllables, into the accented 
jdaces of heroic measure. 

IV* 453. N<m te ?iulliu3 exercent nuntints ira 

MagfUi tuis conmissa : tihi has miser ahilis Orpheus 
Mandquaqutm ob meritum pcenas^ ai fata resistant j 
Smeitat^ et rapta graviter pro conjuge satvit. 

‘ Great 
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* Great is thy guHt j on thy devoted head 
Indignant gods no common vengeance shed j 
Sad Orpheus, doomM, without a crime to mourn 
His ravish’d bride that never shall return See. 

The sense of the original we conceive here to be entirely mistaken. 
The disasters of the young Thessalian bcfel him not as a punish- 
ment for any supposed ‘ guilt ’ which attached to his pursuit of 
Kurj^dice, but as the vengeance of Nemesis for his having been 
the involuntary occasion of her death. This involuntary crime^ 
if it may be so called, was the ‘ commissum’ for which Aristaeus 
suffered. The * Haudquaquam ob meritum ’ in the third line, 
refers not to Orpheus, but to the same unintentional ofFeilder. 
That actions, indifferent in themselves, from which death inci- 
dentally may have resulted, required expiation, is supported by 
all the concurrent evidence of antiquity. 

To conclude. If this be not the most perfect translation of a 
classic poet now extant in our language, it assuredly is capable 
of being advanced to that high distinction. We acknowledge 
oui selves sincerely ii^debted to Mr Sotheby ; and we repeat our 
wishes, that he may be disposed to pursue the path upon which 
he has so happily entered. If he is inclined to rely on his gene- 
ral merits, as an excuse for partial inaccuracy in taste or in ex- 
pression, we cannot .altogether resist the plea. Wc think it, 
however, unbecoming the translator of the Georgies, for reasons 
which we have already mentioned — the didactic scheme, the fi- 
nished elegance, and purity of the original. We renew, there- 
fore, our wi.slies, that he would exert deser^i^i^oUcitude in the 
re\ isal of his work, and that the excellence he has already attain- 
ed may be an incentive to farther iny>rovcment. 


Art. V. Indian 'Recreations : Consisting chiefly of Strictures on the Do* 
mcstic and Rural Economy of the Mahomniedans and Hindoos, By the 
Reverend W, I'ennant, LL.D. M. A. S. and lately one of his Ma* 
jesty’s Chaplains in India. 2 Vol. 8vo. pp. 834. Edinburgh, 
Anderson : London, Longmiui & Rees. 1803. 


jpROM the earliest times, India has atto^led the commercial 
^ ^iterprise of Europe, 5«id the acqm4-|M|of the trade of that 
country seems almost to have fixed an the civilization of 

the nations by whom it has been successively engrossed. By 
England it has been cultivated to a far greater extent than by any 
other people. To out monopoly of this ancient and favourite 
branch of cpmmerce, have added a vast dominion ; and every 
discussion or research connected with that quarter of the world 
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has now become of the utmost urgency atid importance, as the 
rapidity witli which our empire hav been acquiied has hitheito 
afforded us but little leisure to deliberate in what manner it 
might be best ^^ecured, or most advantageously governed. The 
great and the fundamental principle of our government, indeed, 
appears to us to be obvious, that the people inhabiting those 
kingdoms and provinces which have been reduced under our 
dOmpion in Asia, arc become in every respect subjects of the 
same government under which we ourselves live, and are con- 
sequently entitled to all those blessings of security and t^rotec- 
tion which that condition Implies. 

The improvement of the provinces of Bengal and the Carna- 
tic oug^t therefore to be as much an object of attention, as the 
cultivation of the counties of Middlesex and Dublin ; and the 
personal tights and civil liberty of the inhabitants of India are in 
every respect as much under the paternal government of the 
King, as the rights and privileges of the people of the united 
kingdom. The object of the Company being at first ciitirel;^ 
comniercial, its whole establishment was talculated to promote 
the views and interests of the monopoly. Finding this foim of 
administration the most manageable, and best adapted to its im- 
mediate views, a system, in its nature entirely mercantile, ai\d 
founded on the most narrow principles of policy, v^as extended 
to the government of districts and of extensive pi evinces. Its 
defects were early discovered indeed, and s( veioly felt; but such 
is the force oLestablished habits, that no improvement was 
adopted until M?^itt’s bill in 17S4, at which time (though 
much still remained to be done) the most prominent and glaring 
evils were undoi\btedly corrected. It is to be recollected, how- 
ever, that at that period the Company % possessions were jncoii- 
siderable, when compared with their present extent. A few a- 
gents could, do all the business, and a small army enforce all the 
orders of their employers; and the power which had not then ex- 
cited Universal jealousp^ could always command the assistance 
of one set of the ttiative powers, when it was threatened with 
the hostility of another. Our situation iii India is now extreme- 
ly The finances of the Company are confessedly un- 

equal tp the Juaitdjgterce of an army sufficient for the defence 
and' proteotipn of iHKAsfiatic dominions.^ ^ The state of these 
possessions is $ucby^^*the presence of a few Europeans, an ir- 
ruption 

To be satisfied of this, it is sufficient to look at the annual accounts 
laid bdibre FarUament; the third report of 4he special conimiltee, p, 
8^^ and the I-ord Viscouiti Melville’s letter to the Chairman, 
dated Soth June ISO t. 
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ruption from Persia^ or an attack from the Bnrman empire?, 
would shak^ our power to the foundation. The very extent of 
our possessions is their insectxrity. The scattered and uncon- 
nected state of our forces, the distance at which our different 
military posts necessarily must be from' each other, weakeir^ our 
means of defettce, multiplies the opportunkieK of attack, and 
renders our detachments liable to be cut off, one by one, before 
a sufficient body can be collected to resist the torretit, wliilo the 
very assembling such a body of troops leaves a portion of coun- 
try open to attack, or a prey to rebellion. When our domi- 
nions did not include the whole of the peninstila, our danger and 
insecurity arose from the intrigues of cabinets, or from open and 
avowed hostility : to counteract the one, or to avert the other, 
an amoassador at each court of Hindfistaii was sufficient. But 
now the danger lies every where concealed ; it is not confined to 
one or two spots, but extends itself over the wide and almost 
boundless stretch of English India. An evil so extensive might 
escape the vigilance even of the best constituted j^jOvemment ; 
and it is not to be expected, that the youth who iS ignorant of 
the language, manners, and customs of the people over whom 
he is placed, and with whom he never associates, will be able tO 
discover or counteract tlie secret machinations of sedition, even 
if he should possess more activity than our OoupttymCn in Asia 
are generally found to retain. 

Upon a careful examination of the subject, it must appear, 
that the most effectual way to preserve India and England toge- 
ther for the greatest length of time,' and foi*“WST greatest mu- 
tual advantage, is to permit the colonization of that co^mt^y un- 
der proper regulations. The fate of our American Colonies 
seems to have frightened statesmen even from taking into cOnsi- 
deration the policy of such a measure j , and their timidity has 
been sedulously augmented by the influence of the exclusive 
trade. The two cases, when colmpared, are howeVer, so very dissi- 
milar, that there is no arguing from the one to the other; and the 
independence of America can occasion no serious alarm as to the 
security of our Indian posses^ion^^ if this measure were to be 
adopted.* The colonization 6f India would tak€j place under cir- 
cumstahcea altogether those under which any other 

settl^^nts havcf hithei^ founds by English or any Euro- 
pean u^tioai. Few ebtonies owe their existence 

to great and views of pplioy in the parent state. Having 
been ej^tablish^d jby peri|ecudbh^ flourished from ne- 
glect^ tjhey weiv pefmiftW du^ struggle ^vith 

all Ujisenr of their situation, ^thout receiving 

uny afiSittaiUe w the > tehdemesf ^of tbefr parent. 

. roL.'iv. NO. s. \ U Their 
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poy;^iy^ jbdW^ver^ jrotftcted them frpm 
mi tlv?ir wretcUednebs secured In^ 

creasing in nnipb^rs^ ‘and advancing in prosperity^, hardy 
manner of life inspire^ tliem with the love of freedom^ pos- 
sessing within, themselves every ilung necessary % thev sijppprt, 
they ^ere awar<j and jealous of their importance. This ^Qspe- 
rity^ which made thenc^ more averse to dependence;^ infomed the 
desire of the mother country to maintain them in it and a 
st^nggle ensued, ex^bittered with all the acrimony whi^^h the 
charges of rebellion and of tyraimy could occasion. The Enco- 
p^^ns who colonue India, will find themselves placed in a situa- 
tion difFering in every particular from that pf their brethren who 
cultivated the wastes and woods of America. They will settle 
in a country inhabited by a numerous, industrious, and in niany 
respects a highly civili^-ed people, differing from them indeed in 
religion and manners, and*probably inferior in vigour of charac- 
ter* The fire^uent and rapid intercourse which now subsists be^ 
tween the two countries, will proportionably increase, and Eng- 
lish manners and ideas will receive a constant suppoi t in the new 
draughts from Europe* principle of self-defence will oblige 
them to preserve a clo^e connerion with each other, and to de- 
pend upon the parent state for assistance and suppoi t in protect- 
ing them against the inmryection of the natives, the inroads of 
the North, or the attacks from Europe ; nor will this wealthy 
and prosperous colony have any reason to fear that nqgkct which 
was shown by the ii^other country to her wc.ik and indigent set- 
tlements in the* 45 £? 3 t. The European, by preserving lhac supe- 
riority which the vigour of his character gives him over the na- 
tives, will be enabled, with their assistance, to resist any exter- 
,nal attacks to wliich the English empire may be exposed. But 
the great and essential security which will be derived from the 
increase of Europeans, is the effectual check which will he given 
to all plots and conspiracies among the native subjects of ouir 
empire. Tlie intimate knowledge of their langua^ and man- 
ners, which will naturally result from a mor,e e;?ctended inter- 
course, will enable us to discover and counter^act every step 
which may be taken to our prejudice 5 nor will Uie period he 
very distant, when a stronger a^jd more lasting bond o£ union 
will arise, and a reciprocity of good ofitces attach the Indians to 
the English chari 9 ^ex apd name. ^ 

But we must not deceive ourselves, and argue as i£ we had it 
in our power to adopt or to reject this measure a^ our pleasure. 
We forget that, even under the present system, the colonization 
^ India is going on, and upon the worst of all prwiple%: We 
though the F®ve§t an mdivJ^ujj from 

‘ ‘ settling 
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by walkiiig ti6 tlwi Dami&h settletto^fit of ^if‘am|)orie^ at (Sst^tnce of 
fiftee 4 l miles, whence he can only be removed by force. A i*e* 
niirkabk insi^ce of this happened lately ; when a nnmber of 
Baptist tnistdonaries^ wishing to settle at Calcutta, and being 
presented by the authority of the Directots, immediately left 
the Presidency, and went to Serampore, where they were pcr-^ 
milted to enter upon the object of tlieir mission. When the 
setttemetit of Chandemagore is restored to France, the d^^ger 
and the difficulty will be increased in no small degree ; and we 
have every thing to dread from such a Jocus of French intrigue 
in the very centre of our dominions. The conduct pursued by 
that power at Pondicherry, is a striking proof of the truth of 
this observation. 

The great increase of our Asiatic empire has been productive 
of another consequence, tending evidently to shake the foimda- 
hons of the present system of Indian government." When the 
trade vras first establisned, the writers, factors, and merchants, 
who were sent out to manage the commercial concerns of the 
Company, were men in an iiiferior rank of life to those who sent 
them ; they were accustomed to look up to the latter, as hold-* 
ing a higher situation in society. To them, the habits of Obedi- 
ence were already familiar ; nor was the capacity of their mas- 
ters unequal to the administration of a mercantile concern. As 
t|ie Company extended their dominions, the plains of India be-* 
gan to oiier a tempting prospect- to the younge^branches of our 
noble and ancient families, who flocked to fne^ast to accumu- 
late a fortune, without tainting their dignity with the stain of 
trade. The same feelings (greatly increased by the exercise of 
unlimited power, and by thp indulgence of evra'jrcaprice) which 
made them flee from the exercise of a profession, forbad them 
to engage in the concerns of the Company at home, the manage^ 
ment of which- fell into the hands of an equally worthy, but less 
noble set of men; and as the servants surpassed at home, in rank 
and in family-consequence, the masters whom they were obliged 
to obey in India, it is not difficult to perceive that, even when 
abroad, they Would pay infinitely less regard to the authoi'ity of 
the Company, thati the ten factors and writers of the earlier 
ages of its existence. This evil, it ntay also be observed, is not 
a iitttejincri^sed by the itkporta^e and rank which the gover- 
nors of India enjoy in Efigland. Indebted for their situation 
entirely to the patioaa^ of t:h& ^IrOWti, and usually forming a 
part df the hereditary > branch of the Legislature^ they consider 
themsfelves rathfci’ as the coi&py^blldts of tlie pompany than iho 
mixusters of-itsr powo^ ; ktid tbef^ feasbu fof belielre, that the 
' U 2 Directors 
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Ricreaitittfts^ Jfoly 

Directors have tcgiret, more than once^ thit powet 

over their governors W)ft$ not more ej^tensive^ and theiifmitiuwdty 
better resjpeeted# 

l%e Wisdon^is^ allowing a trade has been j^tty generejty 
aliovred iit 8peea}ati<m by ^ etatesmen^ politicians and mer- 
chants^ ever einee the piiblicatum of the Wealth of Nati^s ; but» 
greasy ,aa this system has been f^ommended, it is notorious that 
fevr hive acted up to it^ and that every one contrives to discover 
sc|i|iiethihg peculiar in his own cas^ or in the circumstances of 
his dvrn profession^ to make it an exception to the general rule. 
In no instance has this been so univers^ as in the case of the 
con^merce between Europe and Asia ; and in every nation of 
“ Europe^ it has been confidently asserted, that the trade of India 
must be committed to the charge of an exclusive company* This 
more general exception originally proceeded, in a great measure^ 
from the prejudices of mankind in favour of this commerce, 
which tempted them to buy with a high bribe from their re- 
spective governments, exclusive privileges and extensive power.. 
In the present day, the defence of this false policy rests very 
much upon an inference, which is wholly inaccurate, from the 
liistorical origin of those companies. They were founded at a 
t;ime when the capital of individuals was undoubtedly unequal to 
the msk of fitting out vessels for so long a voyage, and for esta- 
blishing factories in Asia to collect and provide proper cargoes* 
But the true inference from this is only, that Europe was not at 
that period ready fo engage in such remote enterprises of trade v 
that the capitafrJ!^ embarked in commerce, was insufikient, 
without extraordinary privileges, to carry on the Asiatic branch ; 
and that nothing bqt the l^^pe of exorbitant profits, which at 
times attend new adventures when protected by exclusive rights, 
could have withdrawn so much capital from more profitable and 
natural cmployUients nearer home* That division of capital 
which is required for the maintenance of foreign commerce, has 
already taken place. The merchants who reside in India are 
possessed of sufficient wealth, skill and industry, to purchase and 
collect the various productions Which it is'the object of Europe- 
an capital to bring to this quarter of the, world. But, owing to 
the restrictions to Which this trade is^ a^t |»i;esent subjected, the 
Indian capitsKilaatfb not only employed^h^ci^llecting goods from 
all parts ^\he ^slutic continent but eniployed send- 

ing these pjrodttctions to En^laad. If a more Kb^al ssTstciu were 
to be sdoj^ed, these cfpltapsts' WUtdd most ptobal^y find a suf- 
occupation in assorting the goods for the 

European market, and the cenying frade wouW fell into the 
of Eng^idt Etuopean ca]^au$^ fect^ that Ihe 

^ ca^tah 
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capitals 0^ indlvidutf s ar^ no^ fuilj equal to carry on the eom^ 
merce of A«a, the state of the private and foreign trade affords 
the moat satisfactory proof ; the more so, as those engaged in it 
ard able to contend with all the advantages which the India Com- 
pany as lonte of the soil, and proprietors of the exclusive 
trader instance of the Anglo-Americans is particularly 

strong ; for if they who are so fer our inferiors in skill, capital, 
aitd every other commercial facility, find it for their advantage to 
send their »hips to India, to carry their goods to America, where 
they are landed, and to reship those goods for the supply of the 
£uropean market, it must surely be within the reach of English 
adventure to engage in that trade, which is able to bear so cir- 
cuitous and so expensive a voyage even without taking into ac- 
count the loss of time and the damage which the goods must 
suffer from their being landed and leshipped in America. 

The same conclusion must follow, whether the capital which 
is employed in this roundabout trade be understood to be English 
or American.^ If it be English capital (no matter whether Euro- 
pean or Asiatic) it is a positive and unanswerable demonstration, 
that the same capital which embraces the roundabout, is fully 
equal to the maintenance of the direct trade, and that it would not 
only be equal to this direct trade, but that it would afford a consi- 
derable profit, which might be advantageously employed in pro- 
moting and carrying on our manufactures aijd ^mmerce, 'fhis 
profit is now given up to the Anglo-Amerjcans, for the ex- 
pence of landing and reshipping the goods, aj^. ^,j«the difference 
between the length of the near and roundabou*' voyage. The 
importance and the magnitude of this American trade, is not, we 
believe, sufficiently known or attended*to. According to accounts 
laid before Congress, the amount of Indian goods landed in the 
United States for re-exportation, was, in ITfPO, 2,000,000 of 
dollars j in 1800, 39,000,000 of dollars ; and this enormous in- 
crease was understood to have arisen almost entirely from the 
Indian trade having been opened in the interval by the treaty 
between the tWo countries in 1794. The advantages which Eng- 
land would .derive from this trade being carried on by Englisli 
ships and English sailoJts (European and Asiatic) instead of 
American ships, must W to eyery one, and would infal- 
libly be secured, ijf ili4 trader were relieved from those 

restraints to whic* he h at pr^nt subjected.* . 

The more the system ,of tn4^au monopoly is considered in -its 
effects, the more jimgulariy muid?kievou» it wijl appear. It de- 
stroys ^ direct tmde bewcen two parts of the same empire ; it 

U 9 forces 

— ' ■■■ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

See, upon this subject, an inf cresting passage relative to the fur trade^ 
in Sir Alexander Mackenstie^ Voyages m North Amedca, Introd. 
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ftatx* the 

iato ft r«nw#>o^hrft4tt» stths spme tuae «hU|^ 
eo^j mtb*riHiqKNh<i^t tr94et £pi<%i> 

firhile, ia the #|iiset I^Ush ehifft en4 £^|^4B»ikn 

would he ased » or* it hTCces £«glish OH^ oi 

tlds tmde together, «od ^i^onvAjges owr own i^ostj;;^ in h«hftlf 
)(}l that tivslft. 

But the wisdom and pdic^ of tim mets^to U defmitedt hecume 
everjr notion which has bad any shore in the tc«de of Indioy has 
luiiibrtuly adopts, the same and has entrostjed its laaBajge. 
ment to ^ direotioa of an e^ohi^ve company ! The faot is un- 
deoiahle: hut unless the utter r^ of every monthly which has 
engaged in this trade, can be considered as an argument m favom 
of the ^stem, it must still remsun Ualde to those objections to 
which it has so long been exposed. The same scenes of dtlspi* 
jdfttion abroad, large promts for a while at home, mdof sub'se- 

? uent ruin every where, forms the history of them all j and the 
lutch, the Swedish, the Danish, and tlm French compwues, 
have fulfilled, in their turu, the same melaacdicily dOstiny. Even 
that arch-mouopoly of England has mwe than once experienced 
the fate of its less wealthy competitors ; nay, at this very montent, 
she exists but by the forbearance of the country. Since the re> 
newal of her oltarter in 1104, she has been omfessedl^ unable to 
fulfil her agreement with Government ; and the weight o£ her 
bids fair again to subject her to that fate which is the ne,. 
oessary end d^^mccluave companies.* 

Th^ bad suec^Which attended the private adventures from 
France, whwi the trade between that country and India waa 
thrown open, has been triumphantly quoted as an unanswerable 
proof of the inadequacy of inmvidual capital to carry on the trade 
ifif Aida, It may be obiwfved, in the first place, tbot the comaner- 
jcial r^vqatnres of the exclusive con^panies of that country, have 
not been attended with day better fiortune, while it mt^ be sug- 
gested, tibat ^e and puny attempts of the French 

tradetsicnsnever he compared with the gpeat and emiensive enter- 
prises of, the Bn^ish merchant ; and tw failure ef their adven- 
tures bo to the same cen$e which occasioned the 

faibtt4 of the mom Oipy private advefeturtss ftom the Europe^ 

<md other commerda] 
factiitksi and m tbd third ^bcce, ihf Itu^ices of the Pwstuguese, 
(p?ho, dwinff tbe^«*Wr m Ira^an prosperi^, had no exclusive 
company, ^ emfibllsbrntonts ih. ^at country belonging to the 
ptdvnte traders ewd the Anglo* Am^ioans, iwe perfect- 
ly etUBcient to point out the fal^tcy of this confident assertion. 

These 
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^ ^ as they ptov^^ k tl^ 

Arst piftce^ Thit the tit ifidivMtiftls is now equ^l to eiair^ 

oa tK« trttdd of Asii^* ii&* Tli^t the India Company do not supply 
the Knttype^ mfearkets adfl^etitlyi^ et tnce wrs^ij 3. ITiat not- 
withstanmnlf the additional Sat)ply which the private and ford^ 
trftiers fiitfdsh, the demand for Indiani |feodttetions is fat from 
being satisfied^ ^ these gcodi still hem: a monopoly price, the 
pence of the roimdabont trade acting a$ such upon the sale 
of these Commodities. 

It would lead ps far beyond our proper limits^ if we were to 
attempt t6 cuter into an investigation of all the evils which the 
monopoly produces in the home market ^ I. by keeping up the 
price of goddS j 2. by preventing a free importation of raw ma- 
terials, to be W6rked up partly for the supply of the European, 
partly for the supply of the American, and partly for the supply 
of the Asiatic market $ 3. by preventing a free exportation of 
English goods to Asia. Fctf* the absurdity is, that the Com|)any 
not only have the exclusive trade oi their own immense dominions, 
but of all the east coast of Africa, of Arabia, Persia, the Burman 
empire, China, Japan, and all the Asiatic islands. With these 
countries we have at present no trade j but if the activity of in- 
di\iduals were not fettered by these unjust regulations, there is 
not the smallest doubt that thw would soon c^n new and exten- 
sive markets for the sale of English manufactures. It will be 
said, indeed, that this is mere speculation ; that it is impossible to 
carry it into practice ; that the habits and the oj;^ions of the in- 
habitants of these countries are so hostile to any intercourse with 
Europeans, that the Company have never been able to establish 
any connexion with them* We are •completely aware, that the 
Company has not established any intercourse with these countries j 
but we know also, that the Company have nO immediate interest 
in the extension and sale of English goods, Uii4 that the young 
gentlemen under the Company are not of that rank of life, and 
have not received that education which should fit diem for such oc- 
cupations. We know also, that it is the interest of the Company 
that these connexions should be checked, and not encouraged $ 
for the larger the suppljrbrought home, the less will be the pro- 
fits and the greater th,^ eXpence ; Whil<? the smaller the quantity 
Of goods imported, the prmts wiH be the larger. 

But it h in tho Aitd^^part of Oiur empire, that the effects of 
the monopoly are principally felt ^ and the prosperity pf millions 
is sacrificed to n system, which by many is thought ruinou% by 
aU doubtful^^ IThec^iduet ef the JOjutch in the iipioe islands, has 
been justfy held Up to the <!b$approbatioxi of the world ; yet that 
conduct wsti only the natural policy pf an exclusive trade ; and 

0 4 though 



thwgh th^ Engli^ jQoiiipiiii^^^o^ a<H now aiJttlErfly d^&S^y fi<to 
of rigse^ or ]^oii^ u|> tfao {>£)^pi^$ when there^ is too almnd«knt ii 
oirop,** thi^ intiseri^bte oflfectjs aye prodiiccd from th^ ofk^ra^ 
tioo of t!M 5 mom^poly^ The iniir^$tment of the Compai^ i$ far 
from b^bg e 3 |tial fr» the export trade of the Peninsula mU 
ting thorej^t of Asia out of the qu^stum. To keep the prw of 
India from rising, to preV<M^ them falling at home^ every 
riy^ that tbniy can exclude is shut out from the markets of India. 
From the want of competition,^ the manufacturers are obliged to 
Hell their goods lo^er than they would otherwise do. Fvery in- 
ducement to exertion is cut ofi*, every means of improvement is 
destroyed. They can supply no more labour than the demand 
of the market is permitted to encourage , and the vast popula- 
tion <pf India is condemned to remain for ever in a state of 
wretchedness and poverty. The poverty of the manufacturer 
affects the prosperity of the husbandman ; the want of a mar-^ 
ket destroys the supply ^ and the whole state must advance, 
’ 0 rith the most rapid strides, to degradation and decay. 

That we do not indulge ouyselves in too melancholy a view of 
the situation of the Company, our readefs may be convinced by 
consolring p. of the $d Report of the Special Com- 

inittee of the Directors, in which the difficulties of the Company 
are sufficiently, though not fully eaj^osed } and the statements 
contained in the accounts annually laid before Parliament. 

From thase documents it appears clearly, that during the 
four yc^^dmg^ 1801, the Company have been adding to 
their debt pi tflelrW of on^ ml/ton one hundred thousand per an^ 
num^ to eniibb tfifijm to defray the expences of government, and 
to transput the usuhI investments to this country j that the pri- 
vate and neutral trade has incica5?ed in the same period from 
1,018,1901* to np bss than 3,$p0,l:03k, while the sales of the 
Company h|ve dW^diad froin ^ 331 , 000 !. to 6,04S,O5?8l., and 
tbatliedebtowmg fey the Company has increased fromo, 000,0001. 
to ^$,pp6,OO0L bdtwefn the years I'T^I and 1803, even without 
reckoning the, fums due to government in the form of public 
have never pjud since 1194, and must 
now appto^ pi Jeast 1,500,0001, From the latest accounts 
which briiq^l||f^^jbt«smei\ down fo tiie Year lSOiJ-3 (Parka- 
meutary VI]. it appears that the 

fv^hole for thfit \ppt yfspt the preceding by 

n 1 . , , 1,21^,8801., 

y * 1 1» U | » I H^ * ,«».* i «» i V i*p ] < I' »I J i jM Hit O ^w ^l , p n^ l )|) * J^ l N «»*'»w■»■ n W » '.)'»< *>■ 

* & If, how^iifisr, oiibed msrtxy 

ovfn k {}» Jas^t^s wv Ifidisa igi^K>pt>^> Mavf tnaci) 

deapfml!, «xacr^^ ! (Henchmw^ Olilwrvatlons, p. 29i.) 


alltogh it tSat^J daring vth$| jfaif;i 

thft<5optpany owidition to appropriate a whijk 

milHon as a ribkimg fiuitd for the ex^ their , deb^j* ■ 

. Besper^Ot hwcver,. as the condition of the Company appears 
to be, there is: m dmtger of it speedily committing an act of 
bankmptcy ; *Kad ' though it will continue to add largely to its 
debts, it wilt stiU find money enough to borrow^ " It is most iim* 
portant to inquire in what manner this is brought about, and to 
consider to what consequences -it ultimately leads. ‘ By laying 
before Parliament, yearly, the accounts relative to the East In-r 
dia Company, and certain resolutions of approbation and ac- 
quiescence being constantly passed, the legislature, in fact, has 
held out the credit of the country as the security to which the 
creditors of the Company are to look forward in case of its 
failure. The assets and debts of the Company pass unnoticed $ 
they . never enter into the consideration of those who are desirous 
of lending money to the Directors. There is not a man indeed 
in England, who doubts that if the Company should fall, the 
country would adopt the debt of 23 millions as its own 5 and 
tber<? is not a man who wopld hesitate to recommend that 
sure. Is it not belter, therefore, that the country should adopt 
the debt now^ when it is comparatively small, than permit it to 
go on accumulating under the bad management of the Company, 
having no controul over its increase, and in fact incurring a large 
debt which is borrowed for the advantage of individual mcr- 
i hants, not for the expen^sc of government~alwgys recollecting 
that the effect of the present system of moifopoly is to diminish 
and destroy the resources of that country from which the interest 
of the debt ought to come in the same ratio as the debt itself in- 
creases ? , . . . 4 \ ' y ' - ■ ' z' . ^ 

The interest and importancOcof the. subject has led us perhaps 
rather too far into these general observations j and we are some** 
what ashamed to think that wO' have not yet {ntroduced the name 
of Dr Tennant to the notice pf qur readers^ To tliose, however, 
who are acquainted with any'^tWng in th^ work before us beyond 
jthe title-pag^/ we prbbabfy udttmqt:a|igear to have indulged in 
any speciari^^tts the tenor of its 

Contents. Thi tilde unfortunately chosen; 
pad ecknowlf^i^ nothing better than 

a treatise upoUit*^ of Bengal, 

with the lively saj^ea and mdrail reflections of ; the revemud au- 
Hhotr It turua: 9^ hu^ to„ be^a collection Uf dmerta- 
apd:.statonacu|i pf . the most curious and im- 

cenneiptedt with the politicai, pnd agricultural 

economy 



«!• Mtt 

«K^t«BM<i^ a iKtf 

•tid «tiNM^'ii»i)iniii0» tia -miaim tegn^ «» tfta eaoiiMHa^ «f 

th«: lltil votilMiiH 

mu tin 4« ^ of ^ aaljHAff ohU'I^M be 

ftyr tiit faults of bis am«i||cm«iit. Iii 
Itis v^. n. b« tbsA b petftcfc arra&f^enMttt af t^ 

tii* 9 tiA teonftmy has fiot be^ to tau<^ sUidilHl as 
1 «i4 tbat k has heea tbotitg^ht ehgible to telietrk the tsu 
inttadttdsg otbu: topics, kss totUems^ said nuiKe ia* 
toidrtim fo tha g«a«rali^ «f toadavs. 

Is tito to his fitm vdttinat tha aathot toftohM ns^ 

lh4H^ Ida htolt cSfttaks ihfoEhiattohy tha ^tmet pan of which 
is scaltlt of OWA personal ebsarvatten ; but thaty in (h*. 
dm to shtdEO it toOto con^lme, be has coosnlted the works 
ol W. lonesy Dr Hoxburfh, Dr Hunter, Br Fotitano, 
Md ISsfti& Hardwick. This, we ibmt acknOdrledge, is not 
Mtokt^ Ibo account wo should have given ef the volumes be-* 
Ihso as t SrO do hot rtooeibbef to have often Seen a work of this 
ttH^gaUada so entirely destitute of any claim to originality. So 
Sm f^odt thtt gfvat^piat of the work being the result of actual 
ebtomtdto% there is not one siogte fsct^ of any cmiseijuence^ 
wliltdi is hot taken £^ow some other person. Wherever the au. 
thor exidetysars to rive any information from Himwlfy it is sure 
tnite ianceeiiiate and oootradit^ory. It does not appear that he 
evM toad over his cecnpilation after it Was put together $ 
Ibk ho has taktg^^^ins to r tooncile the jarring opinions which 
•aasriheyte^pi^T 

The dnrt t*0miiie i» a d^est such authors is have Written 
s^pon lltoto Mth^edtoof whitdt our author profosses to treaty Whh. 
«iut any thing new or curious being addem In Vol. II. p. 344t 
wv am infbtoac^ dbri them a prmtod treatbey which has not 
istoa yeipitfhdidfeed^ wtthted^ * Remarks os toe Agriculture uid 
iSomtttatot by a CivM Servant of tlm Company;' 

iMeiolt|lf fi^^btehe ddtaits that he hasntode Koapleme. Bat 
tdili«a,iii»Asiri|tfi«ntmiltoofittlnto!tobrifflbf tosd^ as 

toe- toitoter bt^fatointf Vol. II. p. S44y 
Wito tfedatrwtoa^ toot^ nnt'pnltotoedy has in part 

fo«ttdh^,btd;yjdai»to^ Asiatoi'An^ pp. 47. 53. ti.) 

Itoitoton'sniiiiit tofpbsiy toy in mimf insUmcesy 

• toe vwty ltiiik|Ma|4 >toe^uiiiqpiimotte|ittnis^ H. i. s. 

f ik am S4d. are tekem The aceonnt 

jk toe enSpi^ f^too-sugar-ease is tyken whftd fm word foom 

* llrllo^tolii^'s Memokv Whito ha» bean befoto the Bublic for 

may j»e found in th^' As. An. Beg. 180^ Mis.- 
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cel. Tracts, p. 7.\ 13s» de^ the aftiete^a mvde m h^ 

Vodnc^ the cochin€iii4^^^^ fiengei, is also a e^y of Dt Fon-^ 
tano, to be iti the same work for lioo. The account of 
the agriotidtiU!# |noce^ is the produce 

tion of Captain Hoar* Hie description of the fort of AUaha* 
bad, and of the. adjacent country, p. 2^1 to p* 252, is the ex- 
act copy of a letter from an officer in the army to lus friend 
in this country, inserted in the Fanner Magazine, Vol. III. 
p% 435* 

Dr Tennant Js also guilty of a practice extremely commoii 
with 9i& those who have visited India ; we mean, the custom of 
making use of Asiatic phrases, without explaining their meaning. 
This is always inconveitient, brit it is quite intolerable w'here 
the value of the work depends upon an acquaintance with thd 
weights and -measures the author uses, as compared with those 
of England. Yet so it is, that the author never oi^e thinks of 
even telling as the value of the different mcastires'hfe mentions^ 
and does not even confine himsdf to one set, hut uses, indiscri^ 
minately, measures of different capacities under the same deno- 
minatioi\. 

It gives US great concern to remai^, that the Doctor’s paiw 
tiality to his native country has sotnetimes manifested itself in 
way which may expose him to the ridicule of our southern neigh- 
bours. He recommends, as an improvement upon the tifiteuip 
closed state of Bengal, the use of stone dykes Or walls ; for- 
getting that what is in a great measure the of necessity 

in Scotland, would prove a very expensive mo(ie of improvement 
in the flats of Bengal, where there is not a stone to be found ; 
and we are ^raid some obstinate SngHshmen will continue to 
prefer the beauty and comfort of a hedges to thq; less apparent 
advantages of a dykc4 ' . , - 

We feel still more deeply, however, for that unfortunate ne- 
gligence which has led the Doctor to furnish so many new apo- 
logies for thdslu Eitgiwh prejudices which have so long prevailed 
against opt dassrcal learning and skill in pros^y. Dr Tenhant’a 
work is &I1 but they me so inaccurately given, 

rimt it is not always to recognize th^^ 

In his appHcan<«|^i^ sard of ;Cesat to a c«n*tain 

merchant thej^oftring haw^p^s line: 

Upou Horace he foakes snuilar improvements : 

^ usque 
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Jhfoi* forwefind^ 

* O fortim»fe<|« wlaturn si bona 
Agmol9i$-M^^ 

A»<if of tSbe Wttgoaace wWch England wobid ii^ct upo» 

of kfsr iM^ns m Indi^ be excl^imsi 

* Msa^i^eft nUe xe/xutim 

Spreti injurU rcgni,^ gtc, 

^oar ioaccuracies of another kin^ we refer our readm to 
VoL II. p. 8. & 185. The number of harvests in p. 186, com- 
pared with the number of plonghmgs p. 196^ and the produc- 
tion of opium p. 208. But almost every page will furnish an 
example. - 

The artificial and unnatural division of a jpeople into distinct 
dlassejs, is perhaps the most efiectual method which could have 
he^ derived by the ingenuity of man to check their improve- 
ment and repress their inclusuy. Indeed, the natural operation 
of such an institutioa is diametrically opposite to, and incom- 
patible with the strongest principles of our nature, that we are 
inclined to believe that its existence (in a perfect stated is alto- 
gether ideal , and if it had ever beeh completely carried into 
practice)^ the baneful efiiect would have been so immediate, that 
the total annihilation of public spirit and enterprise would have 
boeu the inevitable consequence. 

We therefore cannot help doubting, that most authors have, 
from various very obvious reasons, been led to exaggerate a littlo 
in their descrioUon of this plienomenon in the constitution of 
i^ocietyJ^^V are the more inclined to adopt this opi- 
nion, as we find that many intelligent writers da not by any 
imsaus confirm the perfect ^paration of these casts m their in- 
tercourse with society \ and it h to be remarked, that the later 
authors, who have had the best opportunities of observing with 
accurapy, are tlmse who have given us this more piobable ac- 


countf 

We shall not stop, however, to examine the various accounts 
which hav# been given of this very curious and highly interesting 
sulked. The wcu known division into four casts, need hardly be 
mentioned, via. 1. The Brabman^^ whd constitute the highest 
class, and whotu the priests afe ^ Btahmans are 

not priests ; The to wbicteel^ml ^nces or rajahs 

belong; and, acssmding to^me, the" whole tribe of r^ipoots. 
3. The Bbyxe^ or Banian east, under which are enumerated all who 
enKivatu^jlie land, tend the cattle, buy and sell ? 4# The Sardira^ 
^or iSWh^ to whicti class belongall artisans and labourers of every 
desar|pi^on. There are, besides, a numerous body of outcasts, 
dea0mated chandalahs or pariahs, who ard subdivided info two 
^ great 
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great clas$^, the Pariaha mA jSatrperes, who have no eonnesnm 
with each other. According to some, there is an adventitious 
class which is called Bnmm Shunkcr,* and ranks after the Siidr% 
and to it belosj^a aQ ^tiaans, who are again ranged' in tribea ao* 
cording to their profbesions. TheiK great classes have bden divide 
ed and subdivided a thousand different ways, by didcient authors^ 
no-one agreeing altogether with another. In order to show tho* 
obscurity in which this subject is left, and point out the contra-^ 
dictions of various authors, we Only take notice of the following. 
Dr Tennant says, ^ A Hindoo of the higher order caniu^ contract 
a marriage with any inferior class to her own.* VoL 1. p. 119* 
In the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, Mr Colebrook gives 
us an enumeraticm of the principal mixt classes which have sprung 
from the intermarriages of the original easts and we have little 
hesitation in adopting this opinion, and totally rejecting that stated 
by Dr Tennant, as we conceive such an artificial society to be lite-^ 
rally incompatible with the nature of man, and the constitution 
of civil society. A brahman is not prev^ted from exercising an 
employment which is the usual occupation of any of the inferior 
tribes ; and we thus find liim a statesman, a cultivator of the groundl 
(ryut), and even serving in the ranks. Asiat. Reg. 1799. p* 5. 
note) . Nay, he is obliged at times to submit to the most mortify- 
ing^'aiid degrading duties. Colonel Jones, in his account of the 
Mahrattas, says that he has frequently known brahmans of a very 
high rank pressed to carry the baggage of travellers, when none 
of the inferior casts were to be found. It would lead us far 
beyond our proper bounds to multiply similsar iiiffSfnccs. But it 
may be observ^, that the brahman, in his military capacity, is 
obliged to serve with individuals not janly of the inferior tribe^ 
but even at times with the outcasts. The blood of a brahman, it 
is true, cannot be shed 3 ^ but it did not require much ingenuity to 
find out, that by suffocation the law was easily evaded, and justice 
satisfied. Most of our accounts of the brahminical institutions 
are taken from books, and not from actual observation \ and our 
observations have bee© confined almost entirely to the provinces 
of Bengal. What the state of society was in the Mysore under 
Tippoo, in the Carnatic^ we^have no account ^ biU, from the 
despotic power of these prince^ and of the early conquerors of 
India, there is little rehsou loib^ieve that the brahmans retained 
any great privileges 5 and^ in the older provinces of out empire, 
the justice of E^land has equally subjected to its rules the 
brahman and the outcast# 

The 


* Accordbg to Mr Balhead, Burum ^hunker is the denomination 
given to aU those produced by the Intermarriage of two classti. 
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Th^ ppgiicult^iUje p£^ tbife p|idCli« is vrfetplicd th<^ 

*p^ ^ il9i}%xei^^% l|ip4pv^9fBS)S| 4^{ thei^: jfmr 

tjm qf m stD^ jprmcipi^ <# 

the sj^twgt rwwa4>)^ The h|ish9^d(r| o£ tl^ 

^oulh. pf Jwope » hut, i^hpu eomjpajced to of l;adiut 

it is p^rfectioa^ the igaoputc^ and poverty which dis^ 

graoe ^e onoe £^tUo provinces o£ Spain ^ It^uy, find 
trao^ o£ their fpi^er exceUeace, and we pan, without di&idt|jir,^ 
pp^i^ve in their tooia the resepabi^ce of those which were In 
use two thousand j^ears ago* N,a $i^h tracesLof forsnef in^peric^ 
3fity aye displayed {vl the husbandry of India j and the t^4anesa 
ai^d unfitness of theit impieuxenU is a^ most curious instano# 
of want of contrivance and ingenuit;/, 4n a people who have 
rived at a certain degree of civilisation. 

The Hindu farmer is generally obliged to ^at(h his field fop^ 
times over before he is able to produce the semblance of tpjould i 
and, even then, except in light land, the field remain% fuU of 
dirt and rubbish, and has by no means the appearance pi land 
prcpaicd for seed. In some instances, It is ixecesjory to pXc^j^l 
thjC field fifteen times over in every direotion, befoio it is fit fia« 
[Rowing. The hairow is stiU paore wretched than the ploughs 
It will scarcely be believed that tjlx^ ctmlizeg inhabitant ^ 
Hindustan has no other substitute for that necessary tooh, ^ha;U 
a boitgh broken from tiie nearest tree. Tbe enginoused foir ^ 
} oiler is equally cumbrous and unserviceable, ^ resembling u 
ladder of 13 feet long, and drawn by four buUock^ which ar<t 
guided by two men, who stand upon the ins^'^uxe^t, ip. ord^r to 
increase its weight/ 

Unfit as these implements are for the cultivation of thp^ound, 
in general, they are particularly ill-^ifiited for the new and loamy 
pountry of Bengal, where all of weeds grow piprli^ularly 
^rong attd thick, as in every county in tfie same ciroumsfaiices^ 
The spontaneous growth of vegetables and underwood of aU>pr^ 
nu^s the cultufe pf land an operaiion qf much time, of g?eaj& 
Is^our, and of vast expenco. ^eao^rdingly fiu4» 
tivation of the Dewannee provlocea if &ve less perfect thm thn|i 
of tlip lighter soils, in th^ ugjj^ couxrtry. The best cultivat^ 

E du in thi$^ part of Ind^ia, tchext^ from Mojigheeik i^ 

ar^ ^ MarjZ^pq;^* br t^e i|<^^1^pi^hood of Mongh^ and 
ia, indeed, the u|r||oat« activity- apd^ip^stQF Bi^ovafl. 

The more glaring of thq Huidn agricj4t»:^e may btconw 
oeived fyqxf^ me fifilovdng sl^t sl;ayem^t» The wm of mum 
imre is eotirelj unl^own H districts, ond^ whene ini^ at all 
u^edj if is im3^ch sm^qpanritie^ as njjt to,foj;%a|iy mi^terial obn 
^aof^y^aitjigq. i?, 

Ihe 
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The only object pb4ft farmer^ is to raise u mmy 
tfhite cfops as bis Wr. When it is eotitdi;f e4hj»oste<l 

be permits it to j||(b ttfikiX it tegams its proiuctm powers," 
when the saspne of crbppifxg is again pnrsueS. In ^ vicl«* 
nitjr of Al&i^had, when thewld is c^ihansted^ they tumjb jflieep 
to 3, The total wjwit of green crops is a foirxmdable 

cheek tihe improvement of any cototry^ but more especially of 
sudh ni eohdtry as Hindustan. Withbui sUch a species of crop^ 
ping, the whole system must he hatJ, the Quantity of dung pro^ 
dtoced must be trifling, and the stock of an inferiot and beggarly 
description. 4. From the want of aftiflfcial grasses, the skijlof the 
former and the improvement of the country at large is confined 
within narrow bounds, where the country is fqr so considerable a 
period deprived of all kind of vegetation by the excessive heats. 
&*, In the choice of the proper seasons for ploughing and sowing, 
tile EBndfl i$ equally defective. 6. The barbarous system of 
sowing two and three -ipectes of grain in one field, is of itself suf- 
ficient to establish the character of Hindu husbandry. 7. The 
mode of reaping is equmly defective ; if two or three species of 
grain are sown in Hie stime field, the Indian husbandn^an treads 
down a great part of his crop in order to collect each kind sepa- 
rately : indeed, so fond is he of this method of proceeding, that 
be pursues it even where the crop is all of one kind, that he may 
select what he reckons the ripest. 8. The entire want of enclo- 
sures is On evil of such magnitude, that it is impossible to calcu- 
late its extent. 0. But the great drawback to all improvement, is 
the insei?;ttrity1Sl^h«ym who is still fai fronx being completely 
protected^ ixqftwithstanding every thing that may have been done 
in his foVour. The zemindo*' raises his demand according to the 
produce of the year j and tiiough an abatement is made in an un- 
lovdurable season, the uncertainty of rent operates powerfully to 
check afll spirit of improvident. The collection of the rents in 
kind is amended by aH that loss and vexation which are found to 
accomptoy it in Europe. Finally, IQ, In the want of capital, 
the forbid and the proprietor of Hindflstau feels an insurmount- 
able ob&cle to all improvemenfi. 

In ipyrer parts of India, the number of harvests are three ; 
two of totbe summer, and one of Whoat, barley, and peas, 
in spribg^ It would been ebthfely inconsijrfcnt with our 
attthor*s inaoimracy to have mentioh<^ tlMi^^differ^nt periods at 
which tte j^ug|dng, sowing, and reaping, takes place^ Ih the 
upper fro*™fee^, tiie harvests ate two in number, toieeiecf and 
Hubbeefili^ Satinet hn'Gfming in $^tembe«' and October, the 
jNiUer» iib' March mi Aprrl.^ The spedts of graip cultivate in* 
m ai^ genetal di^srefit from 

those 
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those which W raised in Europe. Rice is the prevailing crop in 
tlie lo^ conptry ; ahd along the course of the Jumna and Ganges, 
from Allahabad upwardsfwheat forms the principal object of the 
farmer’s attention. 

The rneiashres which occur in the course of this work are, for 
land, the cutcha and pukka biggah j the former being equal to 
one eighth, the latter to one tliird of an acre- The latter is the 
mo^t generally used, and is always meant where biggah occurs 
^without the addition of the adjective. 

^ Grain Is measured by the weight, viz. by maunds and seers. 
The maund is 74 lib. 10 oz. lUdr. avoirdupois, and a fraction of 
no great value. Taking tlie average weight of a bushel of wheat 
at 60 lib. the maund is one bushel 15 pints. If the grain is bar- 
ley at 4S lib, a bushel, the maund is 1 b. Ip. 1 p- The seer is 
X6-th part of a maund, and is equal to J lib. 13 oz. 13 dr. ^ about 
2 pints. The calculations are made, taking wheat as the stand- 
ard, except when barley is particularly mentioned. The maund 
is taken at 12 anas. This allowance is|iio doubt high ; but it 
was thought better to do so, as there was no average given. The 
rupee used is the Sicca rupee (2s. 6d.), consisting of 16 anas, 
valued at 1-Jd. each. 

The })rioe of -gram (a species of tare) near Patna, is a rupee 
(2s. ()d.) for 30 seer. Rice and doht (a species of pulse) some- 
what cheaper. 

The system of rural economy in Hindvistan, closely resembles 
what in France was known by the title of the metaycjr system, but 
which, in fact, is to be found in all countrics'^in a similar state of 
inqnovement. The landlord provides the seed, upon which he 
makes very considerable proiit . The tVmer pays his ploughman, 
partly in wages, and partly by giving him so much land for his 
own use. This allowance is generally about 16 biggahs, or 5 
acres arable. This quantity of laud can be cultivated with one 
plough, and, in addition to it., there is generally given an equal 
quantity of waste or pasture land.. The interest of this lessee is 
merely annual. His condition wretclied in tlie extreme, and 
it appears that this class is the most indigent of all the natives 
of Bengal. The labourer is in all respects in a much better situ- 
ation, and the w^ages he receives greatly exceeds the profit of the 
poor metayer^ . ' * ' 

In thi« coup tiy there exists a burden upon agriculture, which 
has no exact parallel in any other country with which \ve 
are acquainted. In the village of each zemind^y,, there are 
a certain number of officers aud artificers who receive a per- 
centage, or allowance of grain from each plough, or at each 
haryest^ Among these bhaiit or poet^ the village-priest, 

V0U IV. NO, 8. X ajsd 
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nu| the blacksmitl^ The ttssaa^ is te hns ahare 

jof ttie worit doi>« at an uJerior Where a ti; 94 eMRan hag 

no flight WPt ef xafawy. W« on fiirm no 

caxnpntetlnn ‘iCwthe wages of thep diflferent pe<qp|ev •* th«y 
ceive iJajrrpnt for thear work be^des* In the Ifooah* the tmes- 
nstao is otl%ed to wprk for the i^waaice< This great <iivision trf 
lahoKMi W the viUagIs, is th* awwe ewfoust as it does not wavx 
in th® manufactures erf India. la V(rf, H. p. 18. it is mentioned 
that the manufacturer ecmdacts the pTholc process of liis profea- 
from the formation of Ihs tools to the sde of his prodnetJon. 
Unable to wait the market, or antieipate its demand, he can only 
follow his trade when edfod to it by the wants of hisneighbours. 
In the mean lime, he must apply to ^me other employment 
and agiieiiltnre is the general resource. The inconveniences and 
evils of tins system have been long felt and acknowledged. The 
remedy has never been considered ; and there seems but little 
prospect of an^ thing soon being done, to alleviate the misery, or 
iinp.ove the situation of thij description of men. The introduc- 
tion of English capital, skill and industry, appears to be the only 
resource. The indocility and prejudices of the natives hai c been 
stated as likely to render even this ineffectual : but the success 
which has attended the introduction of the potato and the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, 84 d the perfection which they has e attained (midtr 
the direction of Europeans) in ship-building, seem to piove, that 
they want only the mean s and the opportunity of becoming a great 
and importai^ addition to the strength and power of the empire. 

In the two ohaptJrs commencing at p. 18J.101. vol.II. we 
have a detailed account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of 
Benares, which is chiefly xaluable for the information it contains 
ns to those unguhur practices which we have noticed above. The 
iextent of the zemindary is 4000,cutch3, or 15D0 pukka biggahs 
(500 acres). Of this, »oo Sfcres are under the plough ; the re- 
maining 200 are waste or pasture land. The annual rent paid to 
government is 900 rupees (H?!* lOs.) ; the proprietor’s share, 
amounting to lOO rupees (l2l. lOs.) or 10 fer tem. The number 
of inhaHtonts is lOOO living in one village, which, according to 
l>r Teiuiaat,.i$ nearly em person to each Se«tch acre. We believe, 
if he will take the trouble of turning pp p« 184. vol. II. of his 
own booW|* 'wiB find that the * small zemindary, of which we 
have had * descritption,’ consists of five hundred acres, 

which !» exactl;;^ t%» |»r«m8 to each acto. The tmmber of work- 
tag csAtle is 400. 'tke wwgee of tiiei,ploughn>ni are five seer of 
thg vtain virhich *hlippena to he in cultivatirm, and two rupees at 
buhxtry or jplonghing aeasoa, namely, after the setting in of 
^e tains in June, and rniet they Inreak up in October. The 

araotm* 
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amount of th<^ wa^$ 7 quarters 3 bushels 4 pecks ii^pints, 
which is within a trifle of the wages near Allahabad, as will be 
seen presently* The wnges of the other country Ja^urers, arc 
5 seers of ^ain^ add a 25th sheaf during harvest. The reaper has 
a tenth of the coarse^ and a twentieth of the finer ^ains. After 
all these deductions, the share of the ryut must be inconsiderable 
indeed. The food of the husbandman in this district consists ef 
rice, barley, with the various kinds of pea, either separately or 
mixed. Wheat is only used by the higher ranks. The most sub- 
stantial meal to which the lower ranks can aspire,* is a sort of 
porridge of fried grain^ reduced to flour by a hand-milk 

In the district about Allahabad, the whole stock of the farmer 
is not worth 8 rupees (20s.) exclusive of the value of his cattle. 
Wheat IS the prevailing crop. A man and two cattle can till a 
biggah many times in a day. The protection of the seed and 
crop from the birds, is necessary all over this country. This 
duty falls to the lot of the women and boys, though in some parts 
it forms the occupation of the men. 

The rate of wages in this district, and the produce of an acre, 
as compared with those of England, will be seen from the follow- 
ing table, taking, according to Sir George Shuckburgh, is. 5d. as 
the average wages of a labourer, and 7s. lOd. as the price of a 
bushel of wheat. In order to get real ^d practical information 
upon the subject, it is necessary to state the value of the wages, 
&.C. in grain, the money price of labour forming no standard of 
comparison. 

OVE HARVEST.’^ WHOLE YEAR 
Qiiantity of seed toan acre in B. f. p. b. p. p. 

India, - - - 0 2 -‘S ij 0 5 2 3^ 

Ditto in England, - 02^20 0220 

Produce of an acre in India, 6 723 13 7 06 

Ditto in England, - 2400 2400 

The rent ofwheat land in India, 

J83*Od. - - - - - - 1413 

DittoofarablelandinEngland, 

14s. 2ld. - - - - . 1105 

The wages of a ploughman in 

India, - • ^ 7 12 4 

In Englsmd, - .. - - 8 2 3 14 

From this b^ble it appears, that the quantity of seed sown in 
each country is nearly tlie sam<^ while the produce is nearly 
treble in India. The circumstance most worthy of attention, is 
the high wages of thq Indian. A^ccording to the usual calcula- 
tions, a man in England c<^sumes a quarter of wheat per anmtn^ 
and the inhabitants over-head 6 httshels* Out of the remaining 
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7 quarters he has to puy for .his house^ hiai ciothe%; ,fa3ces an 4 ^ 
variety of other tbiuga which has iq h 

existence* The^In 4 iaU labourer (for the ryut l^y nq w 

off) receives ^itiliin one quarter of as high waj^cs as the En^li«b 
peasant, witbbut having.any of . those outgoings to diminish his in^ 
come*. . If the fact is as here stated, ^and it agrees with what, the 
author himself stateifeclative to the wag^s near Benares), weare,ata 
loss to find a reason for such a singular circumstance. The labourer 
receives a certain allowance at certain periods of the year, entire- 
ly independent of his regular wages* From the largeness of that 
allowance, there is reason to think that it was fixed Jn a period of 
great prosperity, or adopted for the purpose of making the regu- 
lation of, W€iges more easy* This custjpm prevails also in the 
soUtliern part of the peninsula. Much light would be throwm up- 
on the whole subject, if some person would communicate to the 
public an account of the Carnatic and the Mysore. I'his class oi. 
day-labourers appears now to bear a very small proportion to the 
mttayers. 

In, Bengal, the state of the peasantry and produce of the land 
seems to be much inferior to wdiat wx have been contemplating 
in the' vicinity of Benurcs and Allahabad^ The state of ihe new 
country of Bengal, must bid defiance to the skill aiul inqdements 
of the country 5 and we i*epeat again., that the only remedy to 
evil is , by introducing the industry and the capital of thi:i 
country^ 

The farm^ of the lower provinces dpes not depend, however, 
upon th« cultivation of grain for the profit of his farm. It is up- 
on the produce of his dairy, arising from T.he profits from the sale 
of milk, of purds, and of* ghee (clarified butter), upon which u 
profit of no less than 33 per 4 ;ent, might be mad® wiUi a tolerable 
capital. Hie poultry of Bengal are of a smaller siy.e than those 
of Europe. The price of a, pair of good turkies in the Bengal mar- 
ket is about 30 rupees (3l. J5s.), for which sum you can buy 20 
or SO dozen of fowds. In the neighbourhood of Batna, turkies 
cost 6 rupees (l5s.), fowds and ducks from six to ten ana rupees. 

From the introduction of that useful root the potato, and from 
its adoption m some districts, we may ekjiect great and lasting 
benefits to the natives of Hinddstapr Xhe. rice crops in that 
country are liable to such frequent destruction, and ti^ir total 
failure, when it happens, is likely to be so general, that it re- 
quires tlie utmost exertion upon the part of government to' obviate 
the bad effects likely to arise from sqch a state of things. ’ As a 
♦dry season is the most unfavoiirable to a nee crop, and is that in 
which the potato groWs to the highest perfection, the advantage^ 
arising: from having such a substitute, and at -such a period, must 
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be pfoduiilive of the happiest effects. To this useful plant the 
benevolence of in^viduals has attempted to add another, the 
breadfruit j and at Madras, and upon other parts of the Go-, 
romandel eoast^ the pVopagalioh of that tree has been attempted 
with som6 success. 

The agriculture and commerce of Bengal will derive much 
benefit from a proper distribution of navigfble canals through- 
out this district ; by facilitating the communication ; by a pro- 
per distribution of water for irrigation ; and by forming reser- 
voirs to receive the overflowing of the rivers, which is at pre- 
sent a source of destruction to the crops of the unfortunate Ben- 
galese. 

The extent and population of English India comes now to be 
considered. The possession or influence of the Company reaches 
from lat. 60. north to lat. 30 ; for such is the magnitude of their 
empire, that miles arc too small a measure to compute it by. 
The breadth of these possessions cannot be so easily determined ; 
hut the whole peninsula of India is now nearly subjected to 
their power. To our former possessions of Bengrtl, Bahar, and 
Benares, the present govcimnient of India has added the comi- 
try lying between the Ganges and the Jumna, with the Kohil- 
cund; 'Oude remains, move than ever, from its weakness, an ap- 
pendage of this Presidency. From the Ni7-am has been taken 
his share of the spoils of Uppoo ; the Carnatic and Tanjore 
have been added to our dominions ; and the choice, of a prime 
minister for the Rajah of Travancorc, was the .pnly circum- 
stance, after he became tributary, wanting t1& subject that coun- 
try also to our power. Possessing therefore, the Mysore, we 
enjoy in full sovereignty all the peninsula down to the south of 
the river Toombuddra. But, besides this,*'the Nixam has been 
so fond of the English ever since the Ji'eneb were dismissed his 
service, that he retains in his capital, Hydrabad, an additional 
garrison of our troops, to the amount of 4400 men. The h'aish-. 
wall, too, has not been wanting in his proofs of attachment ; 
and the important cessions, in the Guzerat, of the coast between 
Surat and Canara, together with the province of Bundlecund, 
must confirm the good opinion which we entertained of his 
wisdom and integrity, whkh he has -still further increased by 
taking 8000 of our troops into his pay, and stipulating to make 
no treaty without our consent. (Lord Wellesley’s Notes.) 

The only powers in that part of the world, who* seem to have 
been insensible of our kiuiiess, are the Maiirattas ; but they 
will no doubt speedily open their ey'es to the force of reason and 
of arms. The descendant of the Moguls-, when restored to the 
throne of his fathers, will require the assistance of a company 
^ X 3 of 
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of English trnderi^ in the govermntsnt of hi$ jiroviiices^ nni in 
the collection of his re^tiaes^ whidi cannot possibly be in kind* 
ness refused him. This, with the additiem of the province 
Cuttack, and some important acquisitions in the Gus^erat, and 
the countries between the Ganges and the Jumn^ which are just 
united with our empire, places the whole peninsula under our 
dominical* ^ 

The population of this vast empire is far from being accu- 
rately known. The author of the Indian Recreations has co- 
pied from the same unpublished printed work, (Asiat. Ann. Reg. 
lB02j Misc. Tr. 41.), a computation of the number of inhabitants 
in Bengal, &c. It scarcely need be observed, that no depend- 
ence can be placed on these computations, as they assume, as 
facts, what we have no reason to believe to be so. The result 
makes the population of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, 30 mil- 
lions 5 and, according to the ideas of the author, the popula- 
tion of the English empire tn India, including the country of the 
Nizam and Oude, will amount to hietweCn 00 and 70 millions of 
sotils. 

Therresources of the commerce of* this empire is by no means 
proportioned to its population. The nature of the government 
destroys every principle of industry and of action. The pros- 
perity of so large a portion of our dominions, is undoubtedly 
an object of concern of no mean importance ; and the consider- 
ation of this question must derive additional interest from its 
having been^dedared in Parliament, by the highest authority, 
that no man would 'oe bold enough to ask for a renewal of the 
charter on the footmg on which it at present stands. The liberties 
granted to the private trader will be the first step towards the 
proper colonisation of that country ; and as it is obvious that 
tiie one cannot be granted without leading to the other, it will 
be much better to look to it steadily, and consider seriously 
what is the best means to regulate and direct the change. From 
the impwed system of government in the older provinces of 
the empire, few can now Hope to make a fortune and return 
to this country, as was formerly the case* Those who go out 
must now leave this country with very little prospect of ever 
seeing it again ; and not havmg ]^urapeto females to adorn and 
improve their .socie^, they contrite to the production of an 
intermediate class of Inhabitants, who have neither the education 
or virtues of thdr European parents,* nor the inof^nsive and sub- 

missive 

^ It is a facst extremely Worthy of attention,^ that the officers who 
have disdpUiu^afidled on to actmn the troops of Scindia, tmder the 

^ direction 
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tmssi^ t^^iiti pf ttok Asiatk brethren* The colonizaticm of 
Itt4ia, as ^we have, bi^ore^ aaid^ i> going on silently and progres.- 
sively^ in,a,:Wiay^g4|tlly detrinaental to the interests of England^ 
and hostile to the welfere of India. ^ It is said, indeed, that by 
the unlimited emigration pf Englishmen, the mother country 
will be depopulated, while the minds of the natives w^ill be alie« 
nated by the disrespect which the Europeajfe settlers will shew to 
the religion and customs of the country. But the Mahomme- 
dans who, instead of respecting, did every thing in their power 
to shew tlieir detestation for the worship, and their contempt for 
the feelings of the inhabitants maintained an unlimited coiitroul 
over them for many centuries ; and though we are far from 
thinking that a similar conduct would be adopted by any con- 
siderable part of our countrymen, the eftect of the Mahommedan 
conquest must have bhmted the feelings and moderated the pre- 
judices of the Hindus. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that we by no means con., 
tend for an unlimited and unrestricted settlement o|||lndi3, espe- 
cially during the first years of ihe attempt. At the same time, 
we conceive it would be extremely dangerous to lodge the po%ver 
of restriction in the executive government, in which it seems to 
be the tendency of all our late measures to centre the whole pa- 
tronage of India. Tlie appointment of the three governors, and 
of the supreme judges, can never, indeed, by tbe principles of 
tiie constitution, be lodged any where else ; but the choice of 
the inferior officers might still remam with a bo^ of directors 
chosen by the proprietors of India Stock, •which, in fairness to 
tlie holders, ought, as well as the debt of the Company, to be 
made a claim upon the credit of th^ country. To the same, or 
a similar body, might also be entrusted the licensing of those 
going to India, after they had complied with certain regulations 
as to their character and conduct. 

According to the last accounts, the number of the Company’s 
civil servants in India W’^ere 702 ; officers 2i4l 5 ditto of the ma- 
rine 122 j and of European inhabitants not in the Company’s 
service 2318 ; in all 5101. To this is to be added ihe numbers 

X4 of 


direction and after the desertion of the foreign officers, during the pre- 
sent bloody contest, are the n^Uttra/ rirY/s^ren of Englishmen, who, by 
ihe constitution of our Indian ’government, are prevented holding any 
situation under the Company. Will it be said that no d^ger arises 
from the increase of such a poptdation, if not counteracted by a more 
effective om kpm Europe ? 
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of Eiircfp(ean‘ soldl^ making a^ptal of 29ilt45l^ to go-» 

verh a people Whosi i;luii4^Vs aiooiiut to ;’l6.^jpdlli<)as J -The in^, 
adequacy of thh Opposed by relij^lEon, aided by 

European iotriguie^ must be. apparent to every luan, whik the 
numbers are suffici^tto produce, a race, who will eventually ex- 
pel us frqmr our eastern empire. 

This question assumes new interest, from the account which 
our , author, a chaplain in the King’s service, gives of the very 
im^tisfactdry condition of that main support, of our power under 
the 'present circumstances of India* The European part of the 
army, say^ our author, p^ 336, ‘ is a motley mixture of all na- 
tions ^ a snmfU bribe might engage them in any enterprise / but they 
arc the most debauched and unprincipled troops any wliere to be 
met with, and would ghe m efficient support tO' any cause, whe- 
ther good or bad*’ In page 382, he adds, Great Britain has 
perhaps more to fear ‘ from the disloyalty of its army, than its 
dissipation.’ Upon a Sepoy army, according to our author, 
must depet^ the safely of our possessions in India. We 
ready to allow, that, under English officers, the sepoys form ex- 
cell^t and enterprizing soldiers. But is their fidelity so tried, 
and their attachment lo our cause so great, that no bribe could 
tempt, and no attachment to their country prevail upon them to 
desert ? But, granting that to us they are perfcctljt loyal, will it 
be ;^sserted that they are at all equal to those troops of France, 
befpre whom all but Englishmen have fled ? or will it be main- 
tained, that the superiority of the Euronean, wdiich has given 
India to qiurjf^wer, will not transfer it to those w’bo make use 
of sitpilar,, means to acquire it ? In the late contests, were not 
thi^ Mahrattas, bravely and^ obstinately as they fought, ai\d offi- 
cered by Europeans or their children, obliged to give way to 
•English bravery and prowesa? And is not this a pretty decisive 
jproof, that India never can be defended against European forces 
by a native larmy alone ? We have much to fear from the intro- 
duction of French trppps into Hindustan ; much more from French 
intrigue, and more than all from the operation of those princi- 
ples upon the rotten and combustible matter of our European 
army," upqn the unsteady ^jd fickle mind^ of the natives, and 
upon the disaffected and mutinous inhabitants of India, especial- 
ly those numerojus and formidable bodies who have lost all means 
of obtaining ^ livelihood, the troops formerly in the service of 

. - the 


* This b the number stated by Lord Castlereagh. In fact, how- 
ever, there are not in^ch moi;e than half that huiUber of European 
India. ■ , 
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the native princes. ^ |Iril^S;Spme .|^^^ to introduce s 

body of a strong and permanent ijtii^ 

terest in the preservation bf the power of England, and frmn 
their sithation be c&pable pf-counteracting the intrigues of the 
enemy^ it fe impo$sibie to iaf how speedy may be the downfall of 
our influence in India% Such a line of conduct is particularly called 
for at tlic present moment, when we consider the precarious state 
of our ^colonial empire in the W^t* , A complete fi'eedom of 
trade between India* and England would at once provide an 
opening for that capital which the loss of the West Indies would 
throw out of employment, and provide the means of instantly 
filling up the blank Which such a disaster would occasion. 


» Art. VL Po/mkr Tales. By Maria Edgeworth, author of Pracli- 
cal Ediicaiion,. Castle Hackrefit, &c\ 8tc. S\o. 3 voh Jolmson, Lon- 
don, 1304. 

design of these tales Is excellent, and their tendency sa 
truly laudable as to make amends for many faults of exei 
cuUoiu 'Fhere is nothing* new, indeed, in the idea of conveying 
instruction in the form of an amusing narrative \ for from the 
days of Homer downwards, almost all the writers of fictitious 
history have been thought to aim at the moral improvement of 
their readers. The means which they have employed for this 
purpose, however, have hitherto been but indifferently calculated 
to elVcct it. The truth is, that almost all flioral tales wdiich are 
not expressly accommodated to the taste and condition of children^ 
se(‘m io have been intended for the hpnefil of persons of high fa* 
shion and, splendid accomplishments only; they seldom conde* 
scend to the incidents or the duties of ordinary characters or or- 
dinary life, but are occupied entirely in adjusting the claims of 
nice honour and heroic affection, or in describing the delicate per- 
plexities and fantastic distresses of those who set vulgar sorows 
at defiance. Now, considering that there are in these kingdoms 
at least eighty thousand readers, it is obvious, that no great moral 
utility could result from the general perusal of those brilliant nar- 
ratives ; and tlmt the lesSQils! Which they were calculated to teacli, 
were cpiitc inapplicable, to say the least of them, to that great 
multitude who are neitlier high-born nor high-bred. It is for 
this great and most important class of society that the volumes 
before us have been written ^ and their object is, to interest, 
amuse and instruct them by stories founded on the incidents of 
common life, and developed by the agency of ordinary characters ; 
to withdraw their attention from those dazzling displaysof fashion- 


irso TiM^ 

ftbte iMtmerSf with ifriiick *tiiey hmt ao WliiaM 
to &c it upon ttM>iie! aoiMt ao4ocaoMoeai<#^ 

applicatiM ^ th^owa wgr of life ^ and m this way to 
up^ tiMsir aiiiu^ the io^itmaMa value md 
erf mduslityt per$evorftiic% ^^srudence^ good humour^ and 
id} Aat ttata ^ ^wgar mA bonaetly virtues that have hitherto 
so^e tli« happiuess of the worlds without obtainiag any great 
of its ftdmiratiosu ^ 

*Jliis is an attetopt, we thinki somewhat superior in g^ius^ as 
as utility^ to the laudable exertions of WGr Thomas Paine to 
bring disaSection and infidclitjr within the‘ comprehension of the 
common people^ or the charitable endeavours of MesWs Wirds- 
Worth dc Co* to accommodate them with an appropriate vein ot 
poetry Both these were superfluities which they might have 
dcM tcry tolerably without j but Miss Edgeworth has undertakend 
to tisxiirovey as wdl as to amuse them, and to bring them back 
&0m m admiration of pernicious absurdities, to a relish for the 
images of those things which must make the happiness of their 
nctttal existence* In this view, she rather deserves to be com- 
pared to those patriotic worthies who first ventured, after the re- 
vivri of letters, to write in their native language, and to interest 
their countrymen in stories of their home manufacture j who 
apoke of love without allusion to Ovid, constructed dramas alto- 
gether indep^ident of the Scriptures, and published tales that 
Were not to be found in the Book of Troy. It required almost 
the same coumge to get rid of the jargon of fashionable life, and 
the swarms 5 pcer^^ foundlings and seducers, that infested our 
stiodem fables, as it did in those days to sweep away the mytho- 
logical personages of antiquity, and to introduce characters who 
spoke and acted like those who were to peruse their adventures. 

The success of such an experiment depends, no doubt, in a 
great degree, on the skill with which it is conducted ; nor are 
we sanguine enough to hope that it will be veiy suddenly com- 
pleted* The millinery misses and aspiring apprentices of our 
country towns will long hanker, we are afraid, after the elegant 
adventures of counts, baronesses, or Adelines, and will think 
every story intolerably low which docs not contain anecdotes of 
masquerades and gaming-houses, elegiac stanzas, duels, and 
descriptions of the Appenines. This class will certainly be the 
last to be cemverted* But in the great and respectable multitude 
of English tnodesmeu, yeomen, and manu&cturer&^in that most 
important pert of our population which ^consists of the well- 
edu^ted in the lower and mtd^ing orders of the people, we 
do %lieve that there is much good sense and good principle, 
semrfe the favouraMt^ reception of a work which professes 

to 
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E^l^worth’js Popular Tales, 

tx> iiiteteit them l >7 their QV(m conditicm^ to make 

them proud o#tfaeir imepend<m<^e^ and cheerful in their submie* 
$ion, and to poiht out the hap|i^8S which is placed withis^ the 
reach of all who ere industrious and affectionate. 

Notwithstanding the unqutdified praise which we are disposed 
to bestow on the design of this work, we cannot help observi)^, 
that the execution is extremely unequal. Many of the incidents 
are childish, and several of the stories unmeaning and improbable ; 
yet they ail inculcate an unexceptionable and practical morality^ 
and are written throughout in a strain of admirable good sense, 
liberality, and cheerftilness. There is nothing tawdry or $o«- 
phisticated about them; no idle description or affected reflection ; 
the story moves on with uninterrupted rapidity ; and the writer 
never seems to pause to admire her own powers of composition, 
or to wait for the admiration of her readers. 

The best tales in the book, we think, are those entitled, 
* Lame Gervas,’ ^ the Contrast,’ and ^ To-Morrow.’ We shall 
make a few extracts from the last, which turns, as might have 
been expected, on the dangers of procrastination^ The hero, 
after many mortifications and vows of reformation, is at length 
settled with a merchant in Philadelphia. 

* No one could be more assiduous than I was for ten days ; and I 
perceived that Mr Croft, though it was not his custom to praise, was 
well satisfied with my diligence. Unluckily, cm the eleventh day, I 
put off in the mcjrning making out an invoice, which he left for me to 
do ; and I was persuaded, in the evening, to go out with young Mr 
Hudson. I had expressed, in conversation rvith hiniy some curiosity 
about the American frog^cmcerts ; of which I had read, in modem 
books of travels, extraordinary accounts. Mr Hudson persuaded me to 
accompany him to a swamp, at some inilSs distance from Philadelphia, to 
hear one of these concerts. 'ITie performance lasted some time, and it 
w^as late before we returned to town. I went to bed tired ; and waked 
in the morning with a cold, which I had caught by standing so long 
in tlicc swamp. I lay an hour after I was called, m hopes (ff getting 
rid of my cold. When I was at last up and dressed, I recollected my 
invoice, and resolved to do it the first tKng after breakfast ; but un- 
hickily I put it off till I had looked for some lines in Plomer’s ^ Battle 
of the Fro^ and Mice.^ Tliere was no Homer, as you may gueSs, 
in Mr Cf cut’s house ; and I went to a bookseller's to borrow one. He 
had Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey; but no Baltic of the Frogs and Mice. 
I walked over half .the ^town in search of it. At length I found it ; and 
tvas rcturmng in ' with Homer in each pocket, when, at the 

door of Mr Croft’s houfo, I found half a do 2 en porters, with heavy loads 
upon their backs 

Where are you gom§, my good fellows said I., 

^ To the quay, Sir, with the ca;rgo for the Betsey.”' 

•• My 
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My Gdd ! cried I, ^ ycu stop a minute ? i thought 

the Betsey not to sail till to-momJw. Stop one ndnute,” ^ ‘ 

No^ Sir,” said they, that t\*c tan’t j for the captain bade u9 
make what haste we could to the quay, to load her,” 

♦ I into the house. The captain of the Betsey was bawling in 
the hall, with his hat on the back of his head > MrXroft on the landing- 
{dnhi^of.the^tvnrehouse stairs, wi|li open letters in his hand, and tv^o or 
three of the under clerks were rt&ning different ways, with pens in their 
sabuths, 

Basil ! the invoice !” exclaimed all the clerks at once, the 
moment I made my appearance. 

** Mr Basil Lowe, the invoice and the copy, if you please,” repeated 
Mr Croft, ^ We have sent three messengers after you. Ver) e\tra- 
c»rdinary to go out at this time of day, and not even to leave w^ord where 
you were to be found. Here’s the captain of the Betsey has been wait- 
ing this half hour for the invoice. Well, Sir ! will you go for it now^ ^ 
And the same time bring me the copy, to enclose in this letter to our 
correspondent by post.” 

l^iStood petrified.— Sir, the invoice, Sir !— Good Heavens h 1 for- 
got it entirely.” 

“ You remember it now, Sir, I suppose. Keep your apologies till 
we have leisure. The invoices, if you please.” 

^ The invoices ! My God, Sir, I beg ten thousand pardons ! They 
arc not drawn out.” 

Not drawn out.— Impossible !” said Mr Croft. 

** Then Tm off !” cried the captain, w ith a tremendous oath* I 
can’t w^ait another t^de for any clerk biealhing.” 

** Sendh^kc^he por^^rs. Captain, if you please,” said Mr Croft, 
coolly, ** The whole cargo must be unpacked. I took it for gi anted, 
Mr Bani), that you had drawn the invoice, according to order, yesterday 
moitiing j and, of course, the goodi» were packed m the evening. I w a<5 
Cerlawy wrong in taking it for granted that you woultl be punctual. A 
hwsiness should take nothing for granted.’ J'his is a thing that 
w91 tH3^<H|cur to me again as long as I live.” 

‘ It .poured forth expressions of contrition j but, apparently unmoved 
by them, alid without anger or impatience in his manner, he turned 
from^ me a$ i<?an as the porters came back mth the goods, and ordered 
ihcxn aBto jbe unpacked replaced in the warehouse. X was truly 
can<;ertied^^^ 

t W&ve you spent your evening y^^sterday with young Mr Hud- 
son ?” $did.hu»^ returning to me.^ ^ 

** Yes, sincerely gorry— 

” Sorrow^ in the^ Cases, does no good, 'Sir,” interrupted he. I 
thought y|^d^>sufficfiUrtly warned ^ou of the danger of forming that 
intima^?^''Midinght carousing will not do for men of business.” 

§^u4ug, Birl” ^aid L ** Give me leave to assure you that ivc 
w^^^pt carguring. We were only at a 
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^ Mr Croft^ who hW at least suppressed his displeasure till now^, 
looked absolutely aftgi;y* He thought t was, making a joke of h'ww. 
When*! convinced liiiav that I was^ in earnest, he changed from 
angei- to astonishment^^' with a large inj?cture of contempt in his nasal 
muscles. 

“ A frog^concert !” repeated he. And is it possible that any 
mau could neglect an invoice^ merely , to go to hear a parcel of frogs 
croaking in ,a swamp ? Sir, you will i^ver dp in a mercantile house.’’ 
lie walked off to the warehouse, and left me half mortified and half 
provoked. From this time. forward all hopes of Mr Croft’s friendship 
were at an end.’ vol. 3. p. 34.7-353, 

We add the following characteristic scene,, in honour of the 
fair writer’s countrymen. The victim of to-morrow is reduced 
to povert}^, and obliged to pawn his watch to pay his passage 
home to England. It i^ redeemed, and sent back again by the 
gratitude of a poor Irishman, to whom he had advanced a small 
sum of money on his landing. He then goes to make his ac- 
knowledgments to his humble benefactor. • 

‘ 1 knocked at Mr O’Grady’s door, and made my way into the 
parlour ; -where I found him, his two sons, and his wjfe, sitting veiy 
sociably at tea. He and the two young men rose immediately, to set 
me a chair. 

You arc welcome, kindly welcome, Sir,” said he. “ This is an 
honour I ne^ er expected any ay. Be pleased to take the seat near 
the fire, ’'IVould be hard indeed if you would not have the best seat 
that’s to be had in I his house, where we none of us never should have 
srit, nor had seats to sit upon, but for you.” ^ 

* ‘ 'Vhe sons pulled off my shabby great coat, •and todR away my hat. 
Olid the wife made up the fire. There was something in theii* manner, 
altogether, wlucli touched me so much, that it Tvas with difficulty 1 
could keej) myself from bursting into tears. They saw this^ and'Barny 
( for I shall never call him any thing else) as he thought that I should 
like better to hear of public affairs than ,, to speak of my owm, began to 
ask his sons if they had seen tJie daifs and what new^s there w^as 

‘ As soon as I could command my voice, I congratulated this family 
upon the happy situation in which I found them \ and asked by what 
lucky accidents they had succeeded so well ? 

“ The luckiest accident, ever Imppencd fut\ before or since I came to 
America,” said Bamy, was being on board the same vessel witli 
siich a man as you. Ifjyoti j^ad riot given me the first lift, I had been 
. for good 'and trampled under fool long and long ago. 

,But, after that first' as easy as life. My two sons here 
were not taken froin 'mer-MSod bless you ! for 1 never can bless you 
enough for that. , The lads were left to work for me and with me •, 
and we never parted,^ hand Or heart, but just kept working on together, 
and put all gur earnings, as fast as w^e got them, in the hands of that 
good vvoman, and tited hard at first, as we were bred andboni to do, 

thanks 
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liiAnfcs be to Heaven ! Then we fwore agaiiut iltink of ail sorjta 
enlueljr. And a$ I had oceadmidly served the maaons, when 1 Eved 
n lahouiing man in the counter of DuUin^ and knew sonielhing of that 
himness^ limy, wbatevee I kt^ I made the most of, and n txowel £eit 
no ways strange to me ^ so I went to work, and had higher wages at 
first than I deserved^ The same with the two boys : one was as much 
of a blech^tmth as would shoe a horse ^ and toother a bit of a car* 

r :er) tmd one got plenty of work in the forges ^ and t'other in 
dock yards, as a ship^carpenter. So, early and late, menming and 
cvmiing, we were aE at the work ^ and just went this way straggling 
even on for a tt\elvemonth ^ and fous\d, with the high wages and 
constant employ we had met, that we were getting greatly better in the 
world.. Beside$, the wife was not idle. When a girl, she had seen 
baking, and had always a good iiotion of it *, and just tried her hand 
open it now, and found the loaves went down with the customers, and 
toe customers coming faster and faster for them ^ and this was a great 
help* Then I grew mastei mason, and had my men under me, and 
took a house to build by the job, and that did j and then on to another, 
and another. And, after building many for the neighbours, 'twas fit 
and my turn, I ihmlght, to build one for myself ^ which I did out of 
theirs, without wronging them of a penny. And the boys grew master- 
men, in their line. And when they got good coats, nobody could say 
gainst them $ for they had come feurly by them, and became them well 
perhaps for that rasm^ So, not to be tiring you too much, we went 
on fiom good to better, and better to be&l. And if it pleased God to 
^uestkin roe how it was we got on so well in the -uorld, I should an* 
swer. Upon my conscience, mjseU does not know j except it be that 
we never madMaiitt-mi^nday, nor never put oft till the morrow what wc 
cewuld do the day.’* 

* I beSeve 1 s^hed deeply at this observation, notwithstanding the 
comic phraseoli^ in which it was expressed. 

** But all this ia no rule for a geutleman bom,” pursued the good- 
natured Bamy, in answer, aa I suppose, to the sigh which I uttered \ 
** nor is it any disparagement to him if be has not done as well in a 
-place like America, svhere he had not the means ^ not being used to 
lurkk^laying, and slaving wkh his hands, and striving as we did. Would 
it be too much Ubeity to ask you to drink a cup of tea, and to taste a 
slice of my good woman’s bread, and butter ? And happy the day we 
See you, eating and only wish we could y<>u in any %vay what- 
soever.” f 

* I vcfSiy believe the generous foUow at this instant, that he 
had rejieeti^ my watch mi wife’s trinkets^^ tbt^ would let me 
jthmk Km as much as I wKheJ, but kept upon me fresh offers 

service. Wlum he found I was going to leayc America, he asked 
wkat ves^ we should go fo ^ I really afr^ tO teQ hint, lest 
^4Kould attemm to pay for lUj passage* But for this he had, as 1 
a^envards too much 9^ smuiment.. He d^ovcr<^, by* 

questioning 
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qtiestxomng the captdipiy fc viixt aHp w« were to sail 5 and when we 
went on board, we foopd him and hia sons tWe to t^e leave of n% 
which th^ did ib the most afii^tiaiiale mimer ^ and, after they were 
gone, wc Ibund, in ^ state cabin, directed to me, every thing *tbsit 
could be ttseftd or li^reeable m us as ma-stores for a long voyage** 
voL III. p, . 

We shaft venture on another eartraet from this tale^ of a more 
tragical description. The incomgible procrastinator had had his 
only son unsuccessfully inoculated for the smalli-pox. His wife 
urges him to have the operation repeated^ and he replies-*.^ 

“ Undoubtedly, my dear $ undoubtedly. But I think we had better 
have him vaccined. I am not sure, however; "but I will ask 
opinion thi<» day, and be guided by that. I shall sec him at dinner j he 
has promised to dine with us.” 

‘ Some acciderxt prevented him from coming j and I thought of 
writing to him the next day, but afterward put it off.— Lucy came 
again mlo my study, wdicre she was sure to find me in the morning. 
“ My dear,” said she, ** do you recollect that you desired me tp defer 
inoculating our iitll^ boy ti|j[ you could decide whether it be best to 
Inoculate mm in the common way, or the vaccine 

‘‘ Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly well. I am much inclined to 
the vaccine. My friend, Mr L—^ , has had all his children vaccined i 
and 1 just wait to see the effect.” 

“ Oh, my love,” said Lucy, “ do not wait any longer •, fot you 
know wc run a terrible lisk of his catching the small-pox every day, 
every hour.” 

“ We have run that risk, and escaped for these three years past,’* 
said I j and, in my opinion, the boy has had the saiali^ipox.” 

‘ So Mr and Mrs Nun thought ) .and you see what has happened. 
Remember our boy w^as inoculated by the same man. I am sure, ever 
since Mr Nun mentioned this, I never tftike little Basil out to walk, I 
never see him in a shop, I tlever^have him in the carriage with me, 
without being in terror. ’Yesterday, a wtwnan came to the coach-door 
with a child in her aims, who had a breaking out on his face, I 
thought it was the small-pox 5 and was so terrined that I had scarcely 
strength or presence of miiid enough to draw up the glass. Our little 
boy was leaning out of the door to give a halfpenny to the child. My 
God, if that child had $midLpox 1 ” 

‘‘ My love,” said I, ^ do not alarm yourself so terribly j the boy 
shall be inoculated 

To-morrow! Oh, love, do not put it off till to-morrow',” 

said Lucy ^ “ lei him hi inoculated to-day.” 

** Well, my dear, ^ly jfeecp your mind easy, and he shall be inocu- 
lated to-day, if possiW^if surely you must know I h>ye the boy as well 
as you do, and am aa anxious about him as you can be,” 

” I am sure of it, my love,” said Lucy. ” I meant no reproach. 
%jt ^iiice you have decidtJd that the boy shall be vaccined, let us 

send 
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siktkI diicclly for the surgeon and have it done, and lliui he will be 

* She caught hold of the bell-cord lr> ring for a ^ ervanl — 1 stopped 
her. 

No, my dev^r, doirt ring,” said J : ‘‘ fu* die men are both ouU 
J have sent one to the Jibraty, for the new Luteis on Ji'ducalion, and 
the other io the rational tov-shop for some linmis 1 v\ant for tin 
child.” 

“ 'Then, if llic* xrvants are nsil, I bad better walk to ihe ^ln:•geoll^ 
and bring him back with me/’ 

No, my dear,” said 1 “ I nnI^t ',ee Mr J,-— \ cLildicn fu'.t. 

I arn going out immcdiatclv *, 1 will rail upon them; liny are healthy 
children^ we can have the vavcine InfecUun from theng and 1 v\lil rio- 
cnlatc tiic hoy myself” 

‘ Lucy subinJiled. 1 take a mel.incholy pleasure in doing her juslice, 
hy retording every argument that she used, and every jimna-iw word 
that Mie said t<^ me, ’ajum this occasiou. 1 am anxious to a*' w Jhet 
she WHS not in the least to blame. 1 ulonc am guilty 1 i alono (xigln 
to have been the suft'erer. it will scarcely be bi. h^vn! — I < vin hai<i;y 
believe i1 inysji, that, afier all (^licy sa.id to me, i delnyc*! two hooi-, 
and stayed to fmidi making an exti.ui fr.jni fb'‘U«e.uds I’.iniliiis befort 

I set oiiL When 1 anhed at i\lr L ’s, the cliildrtn vu've just 

gt»nc* mil Io take an ailing, arid I could nut see them. A few liouis 
may somelimes make all the diffcivne^* belwcen health and siikncs'., 
happiness jind misery ! I put olF till the next ilay the inornlallon of 

II w child 1 

* In the iP'-an lime, a coii'dipnin rante to me to i.c liired. My hoy 

ivas playing ajjput the room, and, as i attcrwaid rtcollecied, went close 
11)) to flic man, and, wlrdr i was talking, stood examining a pieyhound 
upiM) his l)utlons. 1 a'.-ved the < wv hm an many <j\iestions, nnd kepi him 
for smne time iu the room. jp»l as 1 agued to trtke hip- into my .sci- 
df’e, he s*;ud tie eoukl i«ul cunic to hve with me till the next \vcek, be- 
cause ofu' ctuii^rtfr uw ill of the sj/m/hpox, 

Ihcsc'.youls ‘'ivuck.Tue to llw heart. I had a dicadbil present jrnen'. 
of wlia! was iv; iulluw. J reimmbcr siarling from my seal, and thiving 
thj nriu out ci the bouse Willi violent menaces. Mv boy, poor inuxer.l 
*. e.Inn, tuiiuv.’dl, trying to pacify me, r.i»d houling me back by tie- 
.ski:S of my ro;ns. I caught him up in my arms. — 1 co-aid nol kiss 
him ; I felt as if ! -vas his murderer. I set him c]ov\n again . indeed i 
tfcmi-kd so vlokiUly that I could not hold him. The child i.ni fur hi^ 
mother. 

‘ I canriot dwell on these things — Our bvw .sickened the nev'; 
d IV — iud the next week died in liis mother’s arms i’ Vol. III. 

p. ’So-.h)!. 

\Vc would willingly nanke some extracts from the other talcs 
we hax c «ut'Ctticd ; Vjiit, 'wc cainnot ftnd any, to which jusiicr, 
could be dune, wilhoiii cjuoiing a larger passage than out limlis 

v-'ill 
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adiilit;. 'Th<t hish diaraet^rs^ who ai*e all adtoirably 
sketchf^ajp^ir to ijs to the most original personages in the 
book. Simdh O^Doti^liettyi ia the tale called ^ Uosatina/ is 
excellent. That horror of vulgarity which is so apt to infest the 
wives and children of prosperous shopk^eepers, is well exposed m 
the tales called * the IVIanufacturers^^ and ‘ Out of debt^ out of 
danger*^ The rewards of industry are pleasingly displayed in 
‘ Lame .fervas* and ^ Ho>»anna and the tendency of good affeo 
tions to lighten or to remedy every disaster, is prettily exempli* 
tied in * the Contrast/ ‘ The Limerick Gloves,* and ^ the Will,* 
are the most improbable and uninteresting stories in 'tbe collcc* 
tiort 5 and ‘ the Grateful Negro* has more of the extraordinary 
and romantic hi it, than seems suitable to the tenor and design 
of this piiblicattoh. 

We luive scai'cely any other remarks to oflTer. Tlus pathetic 
parts of these tales are in general the best written ^ and yet the 
language is uniformly adapted %/itli the greatest felicity to the 
character and station of the parties concerned. V/e could not 
help smiling at the partiality which has led Miss Edgeworth to 
represent ^almost all femak characters in so ^amiable and res- 
pectable a light. There is not a tale. We believe, in which there 
is not some wife or daughter wdio is generous and gentle, and 
prudent and cheerful : and almost all the men w^ho behave pro- 
perly, owe most of their good actions to the influence and sug- 
gestions of these lovely monitresscs. If the pride of our sex 
would permit us, we might perhaps confess, after all, that this 
representation is not very far from the truth. * 

We cannot take our leave of these volumes, without reminding 
the fastidious part of oiir readers, that they were not written to 
challenge the criticism of scholars, or to gratify the taste of per^ 
sons of the highest accomplishments. They are not tried by a 
fair standard, unless the design of writing thpm be kept constant- 
ly iu view j and this design appears to us to be so laudably con- 
ceived, and $0 ably pursued, as to entitle tliem to more consider- 
ation than is^ usually bestowed on works of this description* 


Art* Vn. P0em hy BdckurJsf late Fello'io of Oriel 

‘ , * ' ' - 

jT is now since Mr Hicbards 

^ first predated hi^%ff to the Public as a candidate fca: poeti- 
cal reputation j aoid from tim^ to the present,, we not re- 
member to have hedfd mheh of his proceedings. The perusal of 
bis early pr^uctions liad left uppir bur uunds, the impression of 
luxuriant diction, considerahle brifiiancy and richness of versiflea- 
von. ly. NO. 8* ^ Y 
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Uaof sml ft ^ 4;(9«ge«{>tiftB. «i»pp.fcw^9«i j|9r|<^ iti3||9i%>(Kt 

difiise. Aft^iimiimft|EieidkadoBftofftgi^uftt7iHe}itjmewa» 
likdy' to liUKtorftftftto ftftd iirhich, i;otddAea;rtoty fait to 

teiftove tey am fttid onltlytttipn, „w«f tutned to the.penisai of the 
vok»^ ftOw Iwt^oro ns wttk n good deal of inteiftsft and with ex- 
pscti^if>ia» 1 |tftfc hftve not keen eotojdetrfy realized. 3^ l^hards 
has not improved quite so much hy ptftctiee as we thought there 
Wft^ tetoon to expect ; he has lost something of his huturiancey 
W^Ojcd^ gainitw much in point of force or correctness 5 and his 
fttyte^ toough hua dct)hunatoiyt> it not more natural than at his 
outset $ his vein of poetry eortft^y is not more original or abun*. 
da^ ; Jhtdl if his taste be souaewhsft chaster* hie language is more 
artificial and ocmttnfined. 

With «dl these defects, however, tliese Ettle volumes are still 
tety respectldile; they are evidently the productions of an elegant 
and cultivated mind ; of one who has studied the classical writers 
of antiquity With a just relish of their beauties, and learned, at 
the same timb* to esEmate the substantial merits of our great 
English poets, If* in hia own prodoctioas* he have oftener 
taffil than rivaled the excellences of those illnstrious tgodeds, and 
seldom given the reiiw to his imaguiation so freely as the career 
of a poet, requires, he has at least coined them with gracefulness 
and judgment, and not only avoided the hazards of presumptuous 
eompemion, but the reproach of unworthy imitation. His ger 
l^us perhaps is too much chastised and subdued by that of the 
toasters upen whom he has formed himself ; but it is saved, by 
their infiir^ce, from the extravagancies of the independants, aa^ 
refieoto ft pleading, if not a very hvely image of some of the most 
perfect pic4ubi^s of the human understanding. A considerable 
tounber of passages toe howwed with great felimty } and the lan- 
guage possesses* ftpnu the whole, a degree of sweetness and elo.- 
gance mat stamp a^l mom desidb' OU me author the character of 
an ftocampHshed sd^ar. 

The faj^ WhiiPftontatfts-two firamasi writtcai on the model 
of tbft asdmtt Cmlt theatre, with ohcftosaftandcontmous sc^es } 
a style 0 # itsjmpOidtioti, Of which the Samson Agonjuttes of Milton 
af^rdS ^ fer the jostest and the most t^^iug example that mo- 
dern UttoedSo^ eah'boast of* though 1% friO^er and more oma- 
meuled pg^^kmaaoto'of Mftsoh hml^sle^nmre popidto among 
uitiNiilw# jMilli eSOtotoftihii^^ jk tatoimon, of Mason, 

' ^ Mr 




Whh &dngifiilt^ fPrOthtetiOto ef tJ& kind; bat 
drtoAft.'Wf btou mftt with, t» tbe 
dt Ooedwv tratohrted, we by Mb Tt^lsr 

We are not aoqouttted wilh the erighial. 








Im td gijm ^w:h «f his pkys «t distjfij^t 

«ui|d peci:tHsr k inteii^cul a$ a apeomen of the 

utld^ the mhime^ mA terriMe $ and is nmttan^ he kfonns m, 
as mdch as possible in the Inanner of £$cb jlos* Emma is meant 
to e'icemplify the tender and pathetic^ and was composed, we 
imagine, upon the model of Euripides. We cannot say that 
either of them comes very near the pattern 5 but the first is by 
far the best^ 

The story is not very interesting'. It proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that Odin was the chief of the Asse, one of the rude na- 
tions between the Caspian and Euxine seas, who yielded to the 
victorious arms of Pompey, when he entered these regions in pur- 
suit of Mithridates. This-drama contains the account of the last 
battle that was waged by the savage monarch m defence of his 
country ; of his resolution to ^crifice himself, with his whole 
tribe, after the defeat and of his being diverted from that re<- 
solulion by the appearance of a goddess who directs him to mi- 

f rate to the regions of the where he is destined to be the 

mnder of a mighty empire. There is nothing very new or very 
striking in the representation which Mr Richards gives of the 
character and manners of those warlike barbaijians ; yet every 
thing is correctly imagined, and smoothly executed. There is a 
descent to hell, and a human sacrifice described $ and the women 
who form the chorus, abound in all those heroic and lofty senti^ 
meats which are said to have characterized the females of these 
nations. The mixture of feminine tenderness and weakness with 
this strain of magnanimity, is the most intisresting lircumstance 
perhaps in the whole drama, and afibtds a favourable specimen 
of Mr Richards* dramatical talents. We add tw following pas- 
sages in illustration : ^ 

B^er , I dam 

To die : I scorn the wretch, who could sutrive 
When these our towei^arc noman ; ytt a 
Moumfol overspreads my bt^ast; Iciui^lnear 
The^e ^ngjkies beat agaioj^t our waU% 

And tremble opt; 5 Balder, I cauuot gaae 
On those my firids &r4i^^ on shrines 
RaisM to Our on tjmse rude hfijs 

CovetM so youth j 

On yw ^%Wmh ferimm $Ieeiv 

And on ih4«s ri®’d^tt)W the desert# 

To Vidkht of yo^ £ cannot gaze, 

And rifink soon Roxmm may po^u^ 

Wiihmm some mortal fe^nga, $ad regrets, 






Pmms^ Mjr 


Afiter ^iiieral S{li<ideiii4 ht^ 

^ ^ Clt0m& speaks as feUot^ra > 

^ 'tim MemM ivtth 4oki^n saevifiee 
sti^aager aa 1 amato fea;r« 

Aa<|^ I mm ntky eye^m ye»4et pjalna 
Api4 l^aOies^ wbkh t£ta ^lorifMiS san 
Oaae tlta domain of Oditi and hu A^ae^ 

A sorro'wfiil affection touches me. 

And you, ye babcr, seated upon the pile, 

Uticortseioas of the spee^ end that waits ^our 
Troubled i ga^te on yoo 5 you might have ISvM 
To emulate your fathers, to attam 
Au equal glory^ and moie prosperous fortune t 
You might hate oruA’4 these Romans, and inscrib’d 
Our toiis airS mountains lyith your deeds of valour ^ 

You might have dfied ih all the pride of war, 

And met our heroes in- ValhaUa’s courts : 

Now^you must fell unkno^wn, tmnam’d, unhouour’d , 

Ere yet your in&r^t haritds hmje gra^ipU the snord, 

Oi your young Iwarts have beat to uar and glory.’ p. 8 1, 8 t 
W hen the divine command has been signified for their migiatioiiy^ 
the Chorus thus addse;^ses tlie regions which thc^ arc about to 
abandon : 

^ One look, yet one look more» 

Though tb^ be veil’d beneath the mask of night, 

Down on the valleys," dciur as known in youth, 

But now more dear when to be left for evei» 


Y% verdant aieads, by cooUng rivers spread. 

Ye hehh, on whkh the summer smOcs> fereweU : 
l?afeii!ill, ye pla*n$, with goidmi harvests crown’d. 
O’er wfuch our Inmt fcei have ^b|fn^d : O fount 
And banks of Cyrr^ suwc streanv delight 
'Of virgins sparifeff la fby glassy wave j 
No m^e Aali wal;fs|»4® ^ 
distant; y*et m Offer vdlfcys, wash’d 
^ oAer streams, we wSl tetfaembs^ yem* 


Qiico known Btdm yohr pdfei^^^ests, want 
rdnembfence, bnt Wofe peoaifa 
Am fi?<?myour Mh paiOjIlf. 

[ calhm* of ther 

Ampng 

tibe aiyfeiSf C^rfek mgedi^a 
^ edSeet with |tfi^ Rfeharda uas in- 

or kivocatfena to piacoa and 
thm^ iA a manner fwkxS^ by the 
- * u^gc 


mm 

^ose 
vM 








of "modom Ojppe^ to hvrc been, the favontite fi4 

gure of the ancient masters of oltMjtiencek A great part cff thn 
fotttjr and interest of tho iteKgfhtfuI dramaof Phuoctetcs in Lent* 
nos, will be found to conaki M use of it ; and we think Mr 
Richards has shown that it may be employed with a very happy 
effect in the mor6 passionate parts of English comj>ositw>n. Odin, 
when about to immolate himself, exclaims-^ 

* O Tands, Slid shores 

WasIiM bj' 4 he ending EutiOe, CMJn calk, 

Calls with his dying voice, while to the gods 
He gives bimsetf,^ Itc, p, 02, 

And the chorus, in the same spirit, adds the following classical 
address ; 

li V O Mils, the last 

Of Odink realm, mountains and rocks, inscribM 
With Runic thyipo^i satred to chiefs of yore, 

Ye soon shall yield lo Home ! Faiewell, ye plains, 

Farewell, ye streams, that flowing roam the valts, 

Calm Phasts, and cerulean Cyanus 5 
FArewell, ye shores washM by the Caspian wave, 

Once travers’d with dcEght, now to the eye 
Distressful, spread around with Roman tents.’ p. 24* 

Though tlic composition be in general ^dignified and elegant^ thcro 
are some low, amJ several heavy* passages. A warrior, describing 
the agitations of Odxti in his troubled sleep, says~ 

Jiigjj iipiots^d almQhii fist 

Threatening he shoi ( ^ 

an image which is absolut^y ludicrous, ‘Another, while the 
battle Is raging, calmly obbcrvesf^ 

a field like this, 

Biave Cantimir, we saw some winters past’ 

■' * Tnarius led t]be Homans j we 
Were headed by ihe iVnt|Q 
We dar’d them t 0 r^w the * nui^ days 

We stood expectant,^ &g. 

All this is very tame and injudicious 5 though, soon after, wc 
meet wiai some vigoro;^*' ^ tiho piStssage where Odin anticU 

pates his dreasy mareW^ttarough the des^regfeus of the North, 
* where not, a foe ahaSi " 0 ^ the way with m^est.’ 

The st(ny ¥|j[ih}uk, is iI4ehos«ns ^ unskilfiiUy 

conduoted. UUdi fcmbteental distress of a 

mndepi^ noVel chivalry, and pres^b* 

ed in the form df aOis^U 4mm* the Pubjio is we be* 
of betfayed damseld, and high* 

aakded old barons, ewi m pt^ msctmvm* j^compani* 
meuts of hlWk verse %Tia are not yk make them 

^ 9 more 
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mon? palatable* ^ Y^t there ink a great deal of elegaut lauguage, 
afid ishme poetry atid pathetic eflTect in this drama also* The fol-- 
lowing speech should be good^ since the idea k borrowed from 
Horner^ and the: cast of the diction from Shakespeare* 

^ Hadst thou been true, 

' There’s not a chann, a power which earth doth onn, ^ 

Should have estrang’d my love : 1 would have sew’d thee 
In bonds or death with absolute devotion. 

Friends, kindred, brother, father, native plac^. 

Had been as nothing ; tltou to me hadst beeii 
Father, and brother, and dear relative, 

And friend, and native place : I trusted thee 
With ati unbounded sway o’er my warm heart ; 

There’s not a joy, wliich the wide w^orld contains, 

^ But had been plac’d wiLhin oui' easy reach.’ p. 190. 

The second volume contains miscellaneous poems ; fourteen 


odes, written in a verbose and heavy style, though not witb^ 
out occasional indications of vigour and genius ; and four or 
five other pieces in the ordinary iambic measuie, all of them 
upon serious subjects. — * The Dying Penitent’ talks, like other 
ladies in her unhappy situation, of the innocent pleasures of her 
childhood^ the ^tation of her guilty hours, and the horrors of 
ha: I'etriofse.**—* The Aboriginal Britons^ is the w’ork wdlh which 
we have been longest acquainted, and which we are still most 
disposed to admire. It is more highly coloured, and more 
closely wrought 5 the conceptions are bolder, a.nd the express, 
si on more niirvous in any of his later producfmns.— * The 
Christian ’ is a didactic poem, which professes to deliver, in re** 
gular heroic verse, a short view of the evidences upon which 
cmr sacred religion is founded. There are soine good lines to* 
wards the close, de^ribing. the ^we and veneration which was 
felt by the Gothic ihvadei^ipf ivhen they came suddenly 

to a monastery where: the holy ihen were chanting their evening 
prayers*^--* Britannia ’ is a kind cf yraf*song in prafse of the 
British nayy, and is written with a good deal of spirit.***^ Bam^ 
bQroughGnatle,’ /which Wminates the volume written so 
long qgb/^ the ytkr‘ coAtain|‘lsoiue striking images 

and ve{y hmis^tiipm, vi^^c$^0u» only afip^d felr 

lowing short extract V 

' the'bs^k',^all ,, 


p3ay'idoh^‘the:brfhe^^ , ' 

. siak Wciikjri shine j' ’ . 

the/ wHtedlbg ''salts 

'Swell gales'j^ 

' The'Klot, &tetdn^tb'’the’wnye'hfelw 
Which hoarsely breaks agidnst the passing prow, 


Shall 



ia.o4. 


Sh^l tboHghtfiil turn, Vnere <limly to his eyes 
^Through the pale night these mellow’d , tuwis rise j 
And, as he rouses Q?i sopie friend most dear, 

Rais’d by thy, mercy from, h watery bit^. 

Swelling at heart, shall o’er the tranquil wave 
Give thee a agb, and bless thy hallow’d grave*’ ^ p. 191, 192^, 
Upon the whole, though we do not think Mr Richards a first- 
rate poet, w^e are inclined to place him very high among writers 
of the second, order, and are satisfied that he has tnncli more me- 
rit than many thit make much loftier pretensions* 


Art* VIII. An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth,^, 
and into the Means' and Causes of its Increase^ By the Earl of 
Lauderdale. $vo. pp. 4Sf)* Edinburgh, Constable & Co. Lon. 
don, Longman & Rees. 

^ good consequences have always resulted from men of 

high rank bestowing their attention upon li terary pursuits : an 
useful example has been set to those whose situation in life gives 
them abundance of leisure for speculative employment ; and that 
occupation, which is in its own nature the most dignified, has 
been exalted also in the eyes of the multitude. If any branch of 
science deserves such |nitronage, it is surely the study of political 
economy, both on account of its extensive importance to society, 
jiud its peculiar claims upon tho:^ who are born to a high in- 
terest in state affairs. We are inclined, therefoi*e, to offer Lord 
l.auderdale our unfeigned thanks for the zeal with which he has 
devoted his retirement to the cultivation this threat field of 
inquiry, and to express our conviction, that hn example so laud- 
able, will be followed by many per<ions xvho are at present la*; 
vishing the influence of their tank and fortune upon objects far 
less worthy of their regard,— -Upon the affairs of practical po- 
licy, for which very few are fitted by nature, or upon the empty 
trifles of fashionable life, which are equally below their station 
and their sex. We trust, also, that Lord Lauderdale having 
begun to deserve well of the scientific world, by his fair and ho-r 
nest endeavours, will be encouraged to persevere, until he shall 
augment the obligation, by mure Successfiil exertions. Nor ha^Cf 
we any doubt, that, ijc^sttained as We now, ate thus to lipiit oiu? 
praises, we shall ob|aiU Jc'Oiga his candour such a patient perusal 
of our remarks, as ai: oh^ the ostimale which he 

appears to have foiiuejii of Ids present work, au4 excite him to 
farther enterprises, which shall secure a tribute of more unqua- 
lified approbation* ^There ate errors indeed, as it ajppears to us, 
iix the present pubUcation^ of a tendency so dangerous as to cbim- 
leract much of the benefit which the noble author’s patronage 

T h 
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is calculated to confer upen' the scietiee and thia consid^rMion, 
together with the. unquestioiiahle. importance of the subject 
plead our excuse for lending the woik a greater portion of our 
attenti<«t.^than its actual merits may seem to justify* 

^ la the volume' now before us. Lord Lauderdale, professes to 
.discuss the most elementary branches of political economy.. Tlie 
practical inferences which he from time to time states, are in- 
troduced rather as illustrations of his general principles, tlian 
examples of their .actual application to the aftairs of nations. 
The abstract ddetriaes of national riches \ the distinctions be- 
tween tlte kinds of wealth ; the peculiarities in the modes of its 
distribution ; the variations in its quantity, and in the sources of 
its production ; in a wotd, what we may denominate the pme 
metaphysics of political economy — ^form the whole, subject-mat^ 
ter of the present publication. The syteUi, tliercfore, of the au- 
thor, if he shall be found to have produced any thing that can 
deserve, such an appellation^ must receive judgment upon the 
principle$ applicable to mere speculative theories, and not upon 
any views of its practical tendency ; the work mUwSt be regarded 
altogether as a piece of abstract reasoning, without any reference 
tp actual policy ; and the uoi’-elty of a few paradoxical assertions 
respecting the peculiar condition of this country, can in nowise 
admitted tq take it put of this general description, 
loot'd Lauderdale^s pretensions in the outset, are of a nalurc to 
(^xcife no inconsiderable degree of expectation. The prefatory 
advertisement arrogates, with some confidence, the merit pf ra- 
dical discovdy i the ^general principles which are unfolded, the 
huthor tells us, * are not only new, but even repugnant to re- 
ceived opinions insomuch that he has thought it prudent to 
withhold, for the present, Im'otlJier yotume containing the prac- 
tical application; of ddetrinqs^^d tq, pause here that he may 
judge of the effbcl prpdacedbntbp public by the doctrines which 
-^re nevsr rqyealed. He expects^ too. It w oufd appear, to be * assailed 
by prejudioo i* and ^stvows his defeTtnination, in suqh a case, to 
i defend him^^elf with obstinacy.?. Tbo same kind of language 
is cqtitfoued through the whole work 5 and repetition of those 
assertions to.ihe author’s discoveries, .seem$ tp be substituted 
foif the fulfiblient of the protnises they Mj^y, it is very well, 
no doqbt, to i|*mouace to u% ih the Aatwe shall have 

the be put in pos- 
session the notion of aiid? thli' Ve shall W taught 

the ptjgcib^e ipeau^ by w^ nations acquire riehea* Bnt when 
have per^d the whole book, ^chapter after ch$pt«*‘» ib search 
:of.’tUe^rthmgs,:ati4 were at- the 

;b«fginmn}^, jhis' rathe*^^.<feiiin|’Wb’e every .paus«f^ 

that wo have reechoed all maupe^ of iaslructioui lobe told, that 
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the truth has now^ for the first time, been itnfoldecl ; and to be 
congratulated on out good fortune, with sundry hints at thedisi- 
advantages under which the economists, and Dr Smith and 
thers laboured, who did not possess the lights nowcommunkated 
to ourselves* 

In the IfUroduction^ Lord Lauderdale delivers some remarks, 
rather more judicious than original, upon the evils that have 
arisen from the use of erroneous and theoretical language in po-* 
litical Speculations. He illustrates his observations by the ex- 
ample of the mercantile theory, which owed its origin to the 
vulgar habit of confounding riches and money as synony'nious* 
This leads him to remark, that a still more fatal error has re- 
imltcd from confounding together the mass of public or national 
■wealth, and- the sum total of the riches of the individuals who 
constitute die community. He then settles (rather preposterously, 
in a note) the nomenclature w^ich he deduces from the distinc- 
tion here hinted at, and premises that he is to use * ivcalth^ a^i 
dejTotmg the opulence of the state, and riches'* to designate the 
fortunes of individuals. From these preliminaries, be is led to 
Jay down the plan of the treatise in the following words. 

* As a clear understanding of the relation which public wTallh and 
Individual riches bear to each other, appears of the highest importance, 
in securing accuracy in ever/ subject that relates to the science of po- 
litical economy the first and second chapters of this Incpiiry, are there- 
fore cievoled to the consideration of the nature of valucj the possession 
of which alone qualifies any thing to form a portion of individual riches; 
— U) an explanation of what public wealth is, and of what consiitutes 
Individual riches j — and to an examination of the relation in which they 
stand to each other. 

* 1'he meaning annexed in this work to the phrase Public Wealth 
being thus explained, the third chapter contain;^ an investigation of the 
sources of wealth, in which land, labour, and capital, are separately 
treated of as the soiu-ces of. wealth an opinion which, though it has 
been announced by some, and Hnted at by others, does not seem to 
have made on any author so strong an impression as to be unifbnniy 
adhered to in the coufise of his reasonings. 

* Ah idea wlilch has generally prevailed, (though Jt seems In itself a 

paradox) that wealth may be increased by means by wliich it Ls not 
produced, in particular by parsimony, or depriyaiibn tjf expenditure, 
has made it necesWy to inve^gale , tbi^ .mbject in the fourth chapter, 
^ a preliminary to au; into the*. Means and Causes of the In- 

crease of Wealth 5 yvbkh Si the object of the fifth chapter.’ p. % ID. 

It iff not PUf inten&m to follow the author tlurough the 
iriou's parts o^ his^ lutjniry, e^ftactly according to the ari^ngement 
which he has adopt^. , Without omitting any of bts specula- 
^iQU3y WO shall preseilt all we have to offer, either as the absttract 
^ ‘ ^ ' of 
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cf his views, or as pur ovm remarks upon "them, in the follow-* 
ing order* In the j^ace, we shall consider his fvmdamcntal 
posiupn concerning the > difference between collective and indi- 
vidual wealth, or what^ he is pleased to call public wealth and 
private riches, ; This will comprehend also his observations upon 
the natitre of valuer Se^ondiy^ We shall offer a few strictures on 
the theories of the economists, axid of Dr Smith, respecting the 
sources of national opulence. This speculation will lead us, in 
the t^ird place, to propose a theory extremely simple and obvious 
upon this subject, and to examine, by its assistance, the observa- 
tions which Lord Lauderdale has introduced on the sources of 
wealth, and the means of its increase* We sliall reserve for a 
separate discusribn, his strange opinions concerning the operation 
of smldng funds. 

Under these several heads, it is proposed to exhibit a pretty 
fpll analysis of our author’s doctrines ; and to demonstrate, as 
concisely as the extensive nature of the inquiry will permit, the 
fallacies with whicli the work every where abounds. We mean 
to state distinctly, that this book, excepting where it refutes some 
errors bf former writers, cannot be considered as an mvestiga<-f 
lion, merely tinctured with doubtful or erroneous theory j but as 
a collection of positions, all of them either self-evident or ob#- 
viomly false; and founded upon errors which the slightest atteiw 
ticMi is sufficient to detect. This is our fair and candid opinion ; 
and we can scarcely doubt that it will also be that of every man 
who reads the work now before us with any reasonable know- 
of the^^ubject. . 

£ord Lauderdale seems first to have been an economist, and 
afterwards to b^ye discovered some of the errors of that sect ; — 
to have read Smith before, lie 'was weaned from tlie prejudices of 
Quesnai, and, during that period, to haye resolved that no two 
pages in the Wealth, of Nations should agree together to have 
found himself embarassed foryvant of a theory, and, in this state, 
to haye been daaad^d by first paradox which presented itself 
to his fancy. The paradox, as is usual, probably appeared, upon 
exaiijuniation, less , suspicious fh^ at first view j by degrees, he 
waa cbftviticid of its truths and teiplv^d jmake every thing fall 

before it. Nbt satisfied with one suich pa^bn,' he was soon smit- 
ten with new objects of the san^e khtdf ^ ingenuity al- 
ways enablihg hiib to discover of each sue- 

cessiv^e favourite, h^ at the Wh^e train, hnd Ms now 

collected and ceimented them public edification. 

We at^e sririously convinced^ .that potlii^. but a.hasty, umhink- 
ihg process, such as this^ fould have bldptfod the i^aiural acute- 
of author^s poW^ars, and due who4s uiuformly so 

clear- 
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ckar-aighted iu detecting the errors of others, obstinately kee|t 
hia eyes shut upon his own mistaken^ 

L Value, accoixlitig to Lord Laudeirdale, Is constituted bj the 
concurrence of two circumstances j-— one or moic qualities useful 
or delightful to man, and a ceilain degree of scarcity. Nothing 
can be deemed valuable intrinsically ; nor can any coiumodity, 
however excellent in itself, be considered as of value, unless it 
is also rare. When we measure the value of one commodity by 
comparing it with another, the result is evidently liable to be af- 
fccled by eight circumstances, viz. by tlie variations in quantity 
and in demand of both these commodities. Thus, if Vire would 
express the value of grain in pounds Sterling at dilFerent times, 
our calculation might Be affected by a diminution or an increase 
in the quantity both of money 94id of grain, and by a similar di- 
minution or increase in the demand for both these commodities. 
It is not, then, upon the possession of any inherent quality that 
value depends ; but upon the proportion between the demand 
for, and the supply of the valuable comiiiodity. 

In all this, it does not appear to us that there h any novelty^ 
if we except the very obvious circumstance of our author con- 
fining his attention exclusively to one kind of value. Former 
writers had considered value as twofold-lvalue in use, and value 
ill exchange— or cvhat may be termed absolute and relative value. 
I'he one of these qualities depends entirely on the nature of the 
commodity itself, and is wholly uuiniluenced either by its quan- 
tity or the demand for it ; or by the quantity of, and demand 
for any other commodities. But the idea of relative or exrhanj^e* 
able value, owes its existence altogether to the supposition, tliat 
an operation of barter renders it necessary to compare a portion 
of one commodity with ,a portion of another \ and this compa- 
rison must depend, on the ratios between the supply of, and the 
demand for both articles, - That the idea of value, however, 
may exist independently of alf cottnuerce, tio one can deny, with- 
out a total perversion of common language. If, to take Lord 
Lauderdale^s oivn illustration, the quality of insuring a century 
of robust health ymvei suddenly communicated to each grain of 
svheat, can atiy one^ doOht tbfe propriety of saying that wheat 
would instantly became inftiaitdy fhbte valuable ? Exchangeabk 
value is evidently a consideiation j it depends on the cir- 
cumstance of some possess, it depends 

on the unequal distribhtiou of pos^ssions. If every huiMn desire 
were universally gratilled m extreme aWndance — -if all the com- 
modities w*hich Jbd ntmmnty or desirable to were at 
one^ multiplied beyond the utmost waiit^ of the whole species, 
it is true that^aU barters oeascj and, consequently, that the 
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idea of exchaugeablev; relative^ or comparative value be 
no more* But would it uot a gross abuse of language^ to sayv 
that all yalue whatever Md eeased^ and that in this ttuivcrsal 
abundance, ^^thing yaluab^ remained? Nay^ that all commo'^ 
dities eadsting in m indefinite <juantity were equally valuable, be-, 
cause equally abundant ? Would not' grain, for example, he still 
mure valuable in itself than sand, diamonds^ or gold de- 
sety€%viu passings to be noticed, that certain Commodities derive 
nearly their whole value, in every sense of the word, from their 
exti^me scarcity* Tins, added to a trifling portion of beauty, 
which of itself would have been unable to confer any value, 
a‘enders them highly valuable, in consequence of the capricious 
taste.of men, aha their desire of overcoming diffiet\hies* Were 
food multiplied to the full extent of the demand which the whole 
species has for it, and were every other object of desire at the 
^mc*time equally multiplied, diamonds would cease to be prized,, 
inasmuch a$ they derive their value froni the difliculty of pro- 
curing them ; but food would continue to be prized, because it 
would retain its power of supporting life. 

The consideration of this solitary case,* in which the caprices 
men have bestowed a fictitious value on the mere quality of 
rarity, seems to Have ijidsfod our autlmt, and to have confirmed 
him in his omission of one entire branch of the subject which 
he purposed to describe* The discussion may to some appear 
trivial and verbal 5 but we shall soon find that the same radical 
omissioti ^pervades th^ subsequent part of his speculations, and 
occasions stiff more obvious mists^es, of exactly the same de^ 
scription, in the doctrine respecting individual riches. 

It follows very clearly, frejn the ptositiona regarding exchange.# 
able or i^elative value,: laid down by Lauderdale, and ac-» 
knowledged by all who have' treated on theae, matters, that it is 
in vain to seek for 'any invariable ^andard or measure of value. 
Put authqr exemplitks this trdth by several pertinent remarks, 
and very successf^ly refufos the theoi'y of^ Dr Smith, that labour 
affbrda $nch an unalterable me^spre, fay shewing, from different 
ijt the Wealth of Nation^, how much the value of la- 
hour varies al di gferent ritnes, in. remotq places, in differcarit parts 
of the samevCou|iiiry,~and bow much udore, incurable such va^ 
th^ value of lab than in the vatoe .of 
other however, - we do. 

notfhink altogether ,ad]6mtei the prin- 

eipks of the science* ft applies with smffiaent accuracy to the 
ifocttipesi of the paa^cular aulbdr in ques^on, but tpight very 
p<^bly fail to convince others, wbo maintain the same opinions 
ilrith Dr Smith, upon mere wnmtebt groim<!^^ , Ji» One or two 

instanqps, 
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iustaucesy tile refutation, by means of this argfUtmntum ad 
minm^ wears the appearance of captiousness and ilUtempet. A 
passage is quoted from the Wealth of" Nations, to show that: 
bour alone^ of uU commodities, may vary in it:i value at rhe same 
iiiue^ Olid in the same place $ whereas it is very obvious from 
the slightest attention to this passage, that it will not admit of 
such Umitation. * Diderent prices,* Dr Smith observes, * aro 
often paid at the same place, and for the same , sort of labour, 
not only according to the diiferent abilities of the workmen, but 

according to the easiness or hardness of the musters/ c, 8 

a proposition, applicable to all other paymasters, as Well as to 
those wlio pay for worA ; and which only proves, that in every 
market, the average price, w^hich the competition of buyers and 
of sellers regulates, must be taken as the exchangeable value of 
the commodity. 

Lord Lauderdale is also peculiarly severe upon the absurdity of 
a writer who represents a great portion of human labour as un- 
productive, erecting labour into a standard of value. This, he 
observes, is as ridiculous as if a man were to ineasilre dimensions 
a mathematical point which has no magnitude. Now, sure- 
ly, Dr Smith, whatever qualities or effects he might attribute to 
the labour which he terms improductive, never intended to de- 
scribe it as a nonentity > and even if such had been his doctrinv, 
it is obvious we could only have inferred, that the productive 
kind of Iribour is, in his opinion, the measure of value. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to think that our author 
avails himself of certain obscurities, and even inconsistencies in 
Dr Smith’s language,, for the purpose of fastening upon him % 
much more contradictory and erroneous theory than he ever main- 
lained. That a person of Dr Smithes metaphysical and mathema-> 
tical powers * should have meant to predicate the absolute immu- 
tability of any standard, we cannot for a moment imagine. He 
must have known, that such a proposition would have been a$ ab- 
surd as to ascribe absolute magnitude or entire immutability to 
the Tower standards. We apprehcjid that he ^uly sought for v&i 
approximation, and thought he had found it in that one commodity 
which, being by much the most frequently exchanged against 
other commodities, and of course the most constantly brought m- 
to comparison witli evfrjr object of batter, might fee assumed as 
the best attainable of their relative value. Lord Lauder- 

dale certainly has not proved the contrary of this proposition to 
any one who may hold Dr Smiths opinion, without a minute 
adherence to his manner of enunciating and demonstrating it. 


* See ProfessoC Stewart’s Life of Sinith. 
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W« now come toonr author’^ peculiar theory o£ public wealth, 
as contradistinguished from private or individual riches^ There 
cannot, he conceives, be a greater mistake than to confound these 
two ideas, and to estimate the riches of a community by calculat- 
ing the, aggregate of the private fortunes which belong to ail its 
membeirs, , The value of a commodity depending upon its scarci- 
ty, the riches of individuals must be in proportion to the stiarcity 
of the commodities which they possess. But the whole wealth of 
a nation is in proportion to the abundance in which it possesses all 
commoditres useful or delightful to man; Therefore, the nation 
must be enriched by that very plenty which necessarily dimi- 
nislies the fortunes of its inhabitants. Thus, a scarcity of grain 
renders the whole priee of the defid ent crop much greater than 
that of an ordinary crop ; and a want of water would give a 
price to every stream and spring in the country. The proprie- 
tors of grain and water would thereby be enriched; but the 
community would evidently be impoverished. This is the whole 
substance of the argument and its illustration. The inference is 
a proposition apparently paradoxical, but highly esteemed by 
Lord Lauderdale, both for its strict accuracy and its important 
consequences. He thus states his grand discovery. 

* From these corisidcrations it seems evident, not only that the sum- 
total of individual riches cannot be considered as an accurate description 
or definition of the wealth of a nation ; but that, on the contrary, it 
may be generally affirmed, that an increase of riches, wlien arising frotn 
alterations, in iV quantity .of commodities, is always a proof of an im- 
mediate dimfcution of wealth j and a dimmntion of riches, is evidence 
of an immefliate increase of weallli : and this proposition will be found 
invariably true> with the exception of a single case, which will be after- 
wards explained. Thus, it becomes necessary to adopt a definition of 
Public Wealth, which conveys a d^erent idea of it from that which 
has been generally received j and it Is, therefore submitted, that Wealth 
may be accurately defined,— -/o comisi of oil that man desire^^ as useful 
or delightful to htm^ 

* But if National We^tli Is truly and rightly defined, to consist of 
that inan desires as useful arid deughifiil to him j as (from the ex- 

that has been already given of the nature of value, or of the 
fSremr^nces that entitle any thing , to the dharlacter which qualifies 
it for forxnihg n pdrticm of indiridusd ^hes^^ that by adding 

the circumstance of scarcity to the qualities ih^ke any cummodi- 
ly a compon^t part of pubBe wealth, wc sboialdl give it, value,, and thus 
quali^ it to foruf U portfeai of. individual ticlm, it fbllo;ws, that Indivi- 
dufii may be defim^— /o consist of all that man desires as useful 
ord^htful to him; *iJ0hkh exists in dde^ee ^scarcit^i^ . : . ^ 

||uw, wo imagine that a yersy few simple considerations will 
the error and confusion of all this xeaspning extremely 
evident even to tho author himselL 

When 
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When we estimate the wealth of an individual, we gcneraHjt 
state it in money,, the common measure of value : We suppose, that 
his whole effects are to be brought into the market, and sold at 
the current prices : Those prices are^ of course, determined by 
tlic proportion between the supply of, and the demand for each 
commodity : Consequently, our estimate of the individuals for-, 
tune is affected by the consideration of relative value — by tine 
scarcity in which the articles he possesses are found. That thir, 
however, is by no means the only mode of instituting the calcula- 
tion, is abundantly clear from what was said above re.specting 
changeable and intrinsic value. For, let us suppose that the indi-* 
vidual possesses his property so parcelledoul,as to command, with^ 
out any exchange, every object of his desire — let us suppose, far- 
ther, that every other individual pos.sesses the same abundance— 
Should we, in this case, deny that the individual, of whose fortune 
we have been speaking, is master of siny weaitli ? Or should we 
be entitled to say, that every person in the community had be- 
come absolutely poor, when every person was placed in extreme 
abundance ? It is clear, that the estimate of wealth is only rela- 
tive, and depends on a comparison which proceeds upon the sup- 
position of some persons wanting what others have to give away* 
When all are become equally rich. Lord Lauderdale maintainij 
that all wealth, f. e. ail individual wealth, has vanished* This k 
such a confusion of ideas, and such a plain abuse of language, as 
demands our unequivocal reprobation. Now, when we esfimate 
the collective we^th of a nation, it is dear, ex vi termini^ that 
the idea of internal exchange is out of tht questiorn In every 
such exchange, one man receives what another gives aw^ay ; and 
the aggregate remains unaltered. . We shall afterwards see how 
internal commerce promotes the increase of national wealth ; 
but, in itself, the mere transference of commodities from hand 
to hand, or from place to place, cannot enter into the estimate of 
tlie collective wealth , of the country, the aggregate of its 
commodities, at any instant of time. Therefore, it is the abso- 
lute and intrinsic, not the relative value of those commodities, 
which we consider and internal commerce being out of the 
question, exchangeable value cannot enter into the calculation. 

Let us now tSke Lord Lauderdale’s illustration, which wiU 
serve equally to expose his mistake. If the quantity of grain is 
diminished one half, the price is increased tenfold 5 and the whole 
value of the lesser quantity is five times greater than the value of 
the larger quantity* But what do we mean. by. the price being 
increased teinfold ? What, but that the consumers of grain have 
now to pay ten times more of their superfluous commodities for 
it? . Thej lose^ therefore, exactly what the former gains j and 
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in return they get from him only half of what they formerly 
received^ (or a much smaller price. It is obvious that this is a 
diminution of j^hhlic wealth But is it not also exactly in the 
same degree a diminution of individual riches ? No one ever 
maintained, that^ in estimating the riches of a community, wb 
were to con!s,ider oidy the fortunes of a part of its individual 
members'. The proposition against which our author has to con- 
t^d, is, that the wealth of the community is synonymous with 
the wealth of all its members taken together j that is, tlie weiilth 
'of the farmer^ whose fortune is augmented by the scarcity, toge- 
ther with the wealth of the consumers, whose fortunes are dimi- 
nished- by tlie scarcity. 

We cannot really conceive any thing more loose than Lord 
Lauderdale’s mode of stating and answering what he terms the 
* vulgar opinion,’ He has not stated an opinion that any man ever 
ntamtaiiicd. He has fought with a creature of his own imagina^A 
tion, in order to defend a position clearly unteiiable, and whicli 
he never could have thought of holding, had he not involved h 
in the most palpable obscurity — a mist which has prevented him 
from ever getting a clear view' of it. But perhaps he will be sa- 
tisfied at once of his oversight, if wre remind him, that he has 
himself repeatedly, though inadvertently, stated with sufficient 
precision, the doctrine maintained by his adversai*ies. 

* An increase of the fortune of any memWr of the society, (f not at 

the expence of amj individual belonging to the same communit^^ is uni- 
fbnnly deemed an augmentation of national wealth \ aud a diminution of 
any man’s pPoperty, producing au increase of the riches of vsome 

of his fellow-subjects, has been considered, as of necessity occasioning a 
concomitant diminution of national wealth.’ p. 7. 

And again, . 

* So much, indeed, is public wealth universally deemed the same 
thing witli the mass of private richcv^, that there appearvS no means of 
increasing the fortune of an individual, ^hen it is not done dir ec tig at 
the expence of 'anathet^ that is not regarded as productive of national 
opulence.’ p^ 41. 

Now, the condition which is inserted in each of these piroposi- 
tton&^ ibrms precisely the foundation of their truth ; and it is by 
omitting the consideration of this condition in all the subsequent 
parts of lus argument, that pur author has fallen into hi$ leading 
mistake i for his whole reasoning ou the t^deney of those things 
which increase individual riches, to dimhtish public wealth, pro- 
ceeds upon the neglect of the condition staled in the, passages now 
quoted^ The increase of individual riches in all his statements, is 
in fact the gain of one member of the community at another’s 
expence. We are yet to fearn how the gain of mj mdividual,' 

wKeis 
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when not made at another’s expence, can he effected without the 
very same gain to the commuiiitj. We hold the proposition to 
be identical, and conceive that the explanation formerly given of 
value ajid wealth must render it quite evident, — that the riches 
of a iialion, and the sum of tlie riches of all its inhabitants, are 
expressions completely synonymous. 

It is not a little singular that the fiindamenlal error of valuing 
every thing in cash, vrhich gave rise to the mercantile system, 
shouid be at the bottom of all Lord Lauderdale's speculations 
about the distinction of public wealth and individual riches. He 
has evidently fallen into liis mistakes, by considering commodities 
as worth only their money price, and by entirely lorgeLtiiig.^ that 
when goods are estimated in specie, a comparison or excliange is 
instituted, whicli is not at all necessary in order to confer value 
oil the commodities. We call a certain proprietor of grain wortli 
ten thousand pounds, because it is possible that he might w'anl the 
mono), and his grain would enable him to command it. Were 
commerce at an end, z. e* w’cre every one possessed of as much 
grain as he wanted, and of every other useful or desirable com- 
modity, the proprietor certainly w.ould itot be called a muncvortli 
ten Ihousand pounds. Kven in the present circumstances, it 
would be as correct to say he was 'worth so many quarters of 
wheat, HH so many thousand pounds. T'he comparison between 
grain and money is only made with a vierv to excluinge j and in this 
viciv, the sUUement of relation is affected, nodoubt,bythe quanti- 
ty of each article ; while iu the other point of view, such a circum- 
siance h:is no place. Our author, attending t . tlie view tTf exchange 
only, and then confining his attenrion exclusively to the situation 
of the seller, has drawn the absurd inference, that the wealth of all 
the individuals in a state is different from the wealth of the state, 
merely because the wealth of individuals may be affected dif- 
ferently from that of the community. We are inclined to think 
the ]>rejudice of valuing all things in money cue of the most root- 
ed iu the minds of men, and of the mast extensive infuence in 
political speculations. After all the expositions which il has re- 
ceived, and from no author more distinctly than from t,ord Lau- 
derdale, we find him actually founding a theory upon it. He hes 
been led away by the form of expression which substitutes the mo- 
ney price for the valiie^the money for the money’sworth. He 
has not sufficiently considered that all such modes of sj^eech sup- 
pose the comj^arison applied in commercial transactions ; he has 
entirely forgotten, that in estimating the actual amount of na** 
tional wealth, when we say the scarcity of an article increases its 
price or its value in mone^, we include in this proposition, an as- 
sertion that the money, or, what is the same thing, some' other 
VOL. IV. NO. S. Z commodities, 
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commodities^ have lost so much of their value estimated in the ar- 
tide which has bccoiiic scarce. Wc are tlie more disposed to 
poijit out the aj>parent source of Lord Lauderdale’s mistakes, from 
observing that the abuse of ordinary terms Have attracted hi^s 
particular attention.^ It is somewdrat unfortunate, that a theory, 
founded upon an error in common phraseology, should be pre- 
faced W a formal discourse on the vulgar errors of language. 

IL The. two leading opinions which divide political enquirers 
upon the sources of national v/ealth, are those of the liconomists 
and of Dr Smith. Wc purpo.se here to exhibit a concise view of 
tlie objections to which both of these d(x;t vines are eminently li- 
able. Such a statcu^eJit, so fur as we know, lias never ycl been 
offered to the public; for though Lord Lauderdale has introducetl 
5joitic remarks upon the .subject, xvc are very far from tliinking 
tlicni satiafaclorj ; anti are persuaded that none of the adher- 
ents of either sect will hold ids refutation as sufficient. As ihe 
general principle of a distinction between productive and unpro-* 
ductive labour is recognised by Dr Smllh, — as we conceive his 
theory to be extremely inconsistent tvitli itself, and consider it to 
be an imperfect approximation to that of the Kconomisls, we 
shall begin wdth a short examination of the principle on which it 
depends. 'Fhat emiiienl WTiter divides labourers into two classes ; 
those who, by adding to the value of some rmv malerial, or By 
assisting lu the Increase of their quantity, realize or fix in a ven- 
dible commodity the effects of their exertions ; and ihose whose 
labour leaves nothing in existence after the moment of exertion, 
but perish^ii in the of performance. The former he /knomi- 
product ivtj the liSLtttrr urprodm'tkje l^houvLV<*) not meaning 
thereby to undeiwalue the exertions of many useful kinds of work 
performed by the unprodulctive order, but merely asserting that 
lliey do not augment the rvealth of the community. the 

■work of the farm servant, or manufacturing labourer, is fixed in 
a u.sefui commodity; the work of a menial servant perishes with 
the motion of hi.s hmids, and adds to the value of nothing. A 
man gi*ows rich by employing a number of the former; he ruins, 
himself by keeping a multiutde of the latter. 

To begin with this illustration — The case of the menfal ser- 
vant must not be compared with that of the labourer employed in 
farming or manufactures. The menial is employetl by the con^ 
sumr^ and for his own use exclusively ; the farm-servant and 
journeyman are employed by another party, by whom the con-r 
xiiiner is supplied. Tlie former is, properly speaking, in the pre- 
cticameut of a commodity bought or hired for consumption ortr^e’; 
the latter rather resembles a tool bought or hired for working 
withaL But, at any rate, thexe is no such difference as Dr Smith 

supposes 
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Mippo<:e<l; between the effects of maintarnin^ a miiltitiidc of these 
'“-overal kinds of workmen. It is the exlravagunt quantity, not 
the peculiar quality of the labour thus paid for, that brings on 
ruin. A man is ruined if he keeps more servants than lie can 
afford or employ, and does not let them out for hire,— exactly 
ns he is riiined by purchasing more food than he can coitisuine, 
or by cmrdoying more workmen in any branch of manfacturos 
fhaii his business requires, or his profits will pay. 

But it may be observed, in general, that tliere is no solid dis- 
rlnctiou between the effective powers of the two classes who!n 
Dr Smith denominates productive and unproductive labourers.. 
Tiic cud of all labour is to augment the wealth of the community; 
That is to say, the fund from xvhich the members of that coniiUu- 
nity derive llicir subsistence, ihcir comforts and cnjoymctits. To 
confine the dcfiuilion of wealth lo mere subsistence, Is absurd, 
’i'liose wrio argue thus, admit butcher’s meat aiid manufactmeii 
liquors to be subsistence; yet neillier of them are necessary ; fur 
if all coiuforl anil enjoyment be kept out of view, vegetables a!i J 
water ivouhi sulllce for the support of life; and by this mode of 
reasouing, the epithet of pioduciwe would be Timitod to the sort 
of employ meut that raises the species of food which each climate 
and soil is fitted to yield in greatest abundance, with the least 
labour, — to the culture of maize in some countries ; of rice lu 
others; of potatoes, or yams, or the bread-fruit Itee in others : 
and in uo country would any variation of employment W'hatevcr 
be consistent wdth the definition. According to this of the 
question, tlierefore, the mejiial servant, the judge, the soldier and 
the buffoon, are lo be ranked in the same class wilh the bus-- 
bandniea and manufacturers of every o idlized comuiuruty. The 
prcxluce of the labour is, in all these cases, calculated to supply 
( ither the necessities, the comforts, or the lii:^uries of society ; 
and that nation has more real wealth than another, whicln pos- 
sesses more of all those commodities. If this is not admitted, ; 
then we can compare the two countries only in respect of their"^ 
relative shares of articles indispensably requisite, and jjroihiccil 
in greatest abundance, considering the soil and climate of each ; 
and, as nothing which is not necessary is to be reckoned vein- 
able, a nation w"allowing^in all mauher of comforts and eiljoy- 
ments, is to be deetfted no richer than a horse fed upon the 
Smallest portion of the cheapest grain, or roots and water, which 
is sufficient to support human life. 

But it is maintained, that admitting the wealth of a communi- 
ty to be augmented by the labours of those whom Dr Stnith de- 
nominates unproductive, still they are in a diffeicnl predic:»tnent 
from the productive class, inasmuch as they do liol augment the 

Z 2 cxchangeabh' 
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Jiifly 

exchangeable value of any separate portions of the society’^a 
stock — ^iieithef inerea^g the quantity of that stocky nor adding to 
ti^c value o£ what formerly exlbied. To this, howevea**, it may be 
replied, that it appears of very little consequence wbethet the 
wants of the community are supplied directly by men, or mediate- 
ly by men with the intervention of matter— whether we receive 
certmn benefits and conveniencics from those men at onc< , or only 
in the form of inanimate and disposeable substances. Dr Smith 
would admit that labour to be productive which realized itself in 
a stock, though l]\at stock were destined to perish the next instant, 
tf a player or musician, instead of charming our ears, were to 
produce^ somethmg which, when applied to our senses, wouh! 
give us pleasure lor a single moment of lime, their labour would 
be called productive, although the produce w^ere to perish in the 
v'ery act of employmenU Wherein, tlien, lies* the Jitlcrcnce ? 
Merely in this — that we must consume the one produce at a cer- 
tain time and place, and may use the other in a latitude some- 
what, though but fih little, more extensive. This difference, how- 
ever, di$appcars altogether, when we reflect that the labour would 
still be reckoned productive which would give us a tangible equi- 
valent, though it could not be carried from the spot of its pioduc- 
tioM, ^nd coitld last only a second in our hands upon that spot. 

The musician, in reality, affects our senses by modulating the 
air, u e* he works upon the air, and renders a certain poiliou 
of it worth more than it was before he manufactured it. 1*1 e 
communicates this value to it only for a momcnl, and in one 
place; ♦th^l’e and tli^a we are obliged to consume it. A glass- 
blower, again, prepares some metal for our amusement or in- 
sutructign, and blows it up to a great volume* He has now fixed 
Ins labour in a tangible commodity. He then exchanges it, or 
gives it to us^ that we may imihedtately use it, /. e. blow it un- 
til it flies to sliivers* He has fixed his labour, however, we say, 
In a vendible commodity. But w^e may desire his farther assist- 
^#dnce— we may require him tq use it for our benefit ; and, witlj- 
out any pm^ in his proc^s^ss of blowing, he bursts it. This case 
iipproaches as nearly as posirible to that of the musician j yet 
Dr Smith m^ntains that the latter is a different kind of labour 
from the former* ^ Nay, according to him, the labour of the 
*ghi^bJower is prodnetive, if bO spoils the process, and defeats 
5ie end of the experiment, by pausfog, and giving into unskil- 
ful hands the bubble before it bursts* , But if he perfinrins the 
whole of that instructive operation, by contemplating which Sir 
t^aac Newton was taught the nature of colour, his labour must 
denominated unproductive I 

But 
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But it is uot fair to deny tlxat the class called nnprodractive 
fixes its labour in some e:pstmg commodity* First, we may ob- 
serve that no labour, not even that of the farmer, can lay claim 
to the quality of actuJiIJy adding to the stock already in existence: 
Man never creates 5 he only modifies the mass of matter previous- 
ly in lais possession* But, next, the (:lass alluded to does actu- 
ally, like the class termed productive, realize its labour in an ad- 
ditional value conferred upon the stock formerly existing, I'he 
only difference is, that instead of working upon detached portions, 
this. class pperates upon the stock of the community in general. 
Thus, the soldier renders every portion of that stock more valii-^ 
able by securing* the vrhole from plunder j and the judge, by scr 
curing the whole from injury. Dr Smith would allow that man 
to be a productive labourer who should matiufacture l)olts and 
bars for tlie defence of property* Is not he also, then, a produc- 
tive labourer, wlio protects property in the mass, and adds to 
every portion of it the quality of being secure ? In like manner, 
those who increase the enjoyments of society, add a value to the 
slock previously existing j they furnish new equivalents for which 
it may be exchanged ; they render the slock worth more, i. e. ex- 
changeable for more — capable of commanding more enjoyments 
tfiaa it formerly could command* The stock of the community 
i-s either that part which is consumed by the producer, or that 
part which he exchanges for some object of desire* Were there 
nothing for v/hicli to exchange the latter portion, it would soon 
cease to be produced. Hence, the labour tliat ang^nents Ine 
sum of the enjoyments and objects of desire for which this por- 
tion may be exchanged, is indirectly beneficial to production* 
But if this portion destined to be exchanged, is already in existr 
ence, the labour which is supported by it, and which returns an 
equivalent to the former owhef;, by the new enjoyments that it 
yields him, must be allowed to add a value directly to the ex^ 
changeable part of the stock* , 

In every point of view, therefore, it appears that the opinion 
of Dr Smith ismntenablc* He has, drawn his line of distinction 
between productive and unproductive labour in two low a part 
of the. scale* The labbrir. which he denominates unproductive, 
has the very same wil^ a'great 'part of the labour which 

he allows to be prodd^Sye. r According to his own principles, 
the line should have bfei^i'^awn, $0 as,<to cut off, on the one 
hand, the labour which apparently increases the quantity of 
stock, and to leave, ou the other hand, all tliat labour which on- 
ly modifies, dr in sOnie mahher induces a beneficial change up^ 
on stock already in epcistence* . In a word, his principles clearly 
carry him to the theory of the Economists^ and, in order lo be 
I Z 3 , consistent, 
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con?l!>tent^ he ougl^t u3|ique!»ttonabIy to liave reckoned agrkul- 
t *xro the oni^ productive employment of capital or labour* I’liat 
tliere is only this oue dobtrine tenable^ in consistency with it&elf, 
has hccu^ we conceive^ sufficiently proved. We shall now coiir- 
sider whether there is in reality tmy foundation even for this 
dtsUnctioU) which forms the basis of tlie theoiy supported b^ 
the Ectmomists. 

Whoever has honoured the foregoing observations with his at - 
. tention^ will speedily be satisfied that the reasonings applied to 
Dr Smithes classification of labour are applicable also to tlje more 
precise and consistent doctrine of the followers of j^ucanai. It 
is the opinion of these ingenious metaphysicians, that the labour 
bestowed upon the earth can alone be considered as really pro- 
ductive; that all other labour only varies the position or the 
form of capital, but that agriculture increases its net amount. 
That the merchant who trauisports goods fiom the spot of their 
abundance to the qiiarter where they are wanted, adds nothing 
to the whole stock, or to the value of the portions which he cii- 
Cdlales, these reasoners deem almost a self-evident propoj^ition. 
That the manufacturer who fashions raw mwilerials into uscrul 
commodities increase!^ their value, the Economists indeed admit , 
but thoy deny that any farther addition is thus made to the value 
of the mate'rials than fhe value of the workman’s inaiaten nice 
while employed in the manufacture. 

It seeiUs obvious, ^ first sight, to rema^rk, tliat, according lo 
^heir own jjjrinciplcs, these theoiists have commiUed one enor. 
They Vanged allUabour, except that of the husbandman, in 
the same olass ; while they have virtually acknowledged that as 
great a difiereuce aubsista bbtweeu the two members of fhat di- 
vision, a$ between either ^ them and the other division. Foi 
surely^ the merchant who adds, according to them, no \alue to 
any material, is as much to be cUstinguiidted from the manufac- 
turer who does add the value of hi^ maintenance to the raw pro- 
duce, the manufacturer is to be distinWsbed from the hus- 
biatidman^ whose labour returns a. net profit over and above the 
^ice of his maintenance- Thh critidsn; « altUQst decisive, in 
. a diaoussiw which, it be adnfitted on all hands, resolves 
into a nf elaasificution. the of t%e Economists 

is still luQte ^ 

There i$ no (pCerence Wtwoeto the gewrs of ina^ 

over matter, in agtip^ulitiWe, and ip It is a 

vulgar error, to supijoso' l&at, in the operation^ of husb^dry, 
any portion is added to the kqck of matto formerly in oxisicaice. 
The farmer works up the ritw material^ u the miumre, soil 
and seed. Into grain, by means of fieat, moisture, a^d the vege- 
tative 
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tali VC powers of natUfe^ in whatever these may consist. The 
manufactiMr^* works up his ra%v mjitcri^l by means of certain 
other powers of n^-ture. Dr Smithy however, who states the 
doctrine of the Economists in its greatest latitude, (Chap. Vi 
Book II. VoL II. p. 52 . Svo edition), asserts^ that in agricul- 
ture nature works with man, and that the rent is the wages of 
her labour ; but that, . in manufactures, man does every thing. 
But does not nature woik with man, in manufacture avS well as 
in agriculture ? If she Works with him iri forming* a handful of 
seed into a sheaf of flax, does she, not also work with him in fa- 
shioning this useless sheaf into a garment ? Why dniw a line 
between the two effects, when a person can no more Clothe him- 
self with an uiiwrought sheaf of the produce than with an un- 
sown handful of the seed ? Why draw a line between the two 
operations, w'hcn the workman tan no more change the sheaf in- 
to a garment wdlhout the aid of those powers which we denomi- 
nate nature, cohesion, divisibility, heat and mixture, than the 
farmer can convert the seed into a sheaf without the vegetative 
powers of b^at, mixture and cohesion? If, instead of flax, we 
suppose the sheaf to be of barley, the analogy still will be more 
apparent. The brewer or distiller is certainly a productive la- 
bourer ; yet the changes which he effects are as little the direct 
work of his hands, as the multiplication of the seed in the field. 
The conversion of that substance into an intoxicating beverage 
is the work of nature, as well as its growth in the harvest 5 and 
fermentation is as great a mystery as vegetation. If the rent of 
land, again, may be' called the wages of uature, in agricultural 
operations, the net profits of maiiufecturing stock may be teriOjf 
cd her wages in our operations upon raw produce ; meaning by 
net profits that part of the gru^s profit which remains. after pay- 
ing the labourer who works,; and him who superintends; that 
is, after deducting wages^ attd the profit received by a man 
trading on borrowed capital’: for we must always keep in view a 
consideration^ the omission pf which, will venture to assert, 
has misled almost all politic^ ia^mrcirs, fhnt the rent of laud is, 
properly speakings the net; profit of advanced by the land- 

lord, and that every thing which the finmcr receives over and 
above wages of: h|s labour, h the profit of another stock, 
w^hich majr be ^1^ as the land: ^ . and in this case 

his whole pofit a trader feav** ' 

ingno capital what4ver.4'‘ In boA there k a clear gain; 
in both it is obtained in the same ' way ; in both distributed 
among the same classes* 

5|Let however, take an e^tomple or two, for the purpose of 

Z 4 , * comparing 
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S aring more closely tlie productive with the unproductive 
f hf labour, ITie .person who makes a plough is, according 
to the Economists,’ an unproductive labourer, but he who drives 
it is a productive labourer* In what predicament, then, is the 
labourer who a hedge round a field for its protection, or 

a ditch for draiping it? This operation, because it is called 
farm^work, is admitted by the Economists to be productive. 
But wherein does it dilFer from the plough manufacture ? Both 
are alike subservient .and necessary tc^ the operations of plough- 
ing and reaping ; both are alike performed by persons who do 
not raise the produce that feeds them; and both are alike per- 
formed upon some materials produced from the earth by oLher 
labour. If the* plough were made in a bungling maimer by 
farm^servs^nts.iii the ^ouUhouses of the farm, w^e imagine the 
manufacture would of necessity fall under the head of productive 
labour, as well as the work of hedging and ditching. Again — 
Capita] employed by the corn-merchant in collecting and clrcur. 
lating grain, is most unproductively employed according to the 
Economists, But the capital employed in collecting seed in a 
barn, carrying it from thence to the field, and returning the 
crop at harvest, is employ^cd in the most productive manner 
possible* Can it be maintained that there is any diHerence 
whatever between these two cases, necessarily placed by the 
theory of fclie Economists at the opposite extremes of their scale ? 
If the corn-merchant lived on the ground of the farmer, and if 
the farmer, from this ^ convenient circumstance, were enabled tu 
sell all his^raiu witteut haying any barns or granaries, certain 
of supplying himself at his own door next seed-time, the Econo- 
mists would be forced to allow tliat the capital of the corn-mer- 
chant, in so far as it assisted the. farmer, w'as ]iroductlvely em- 
ployed. -^Wherein lies the diff^rc^ee ? — ^Aud these observations 
are applicable to every case of every tnanufecture, and every spe- 
cies of commerce whatever. They ^pply those kinds of em- 
ployment which are subservient W the purposes of comfort and 
enjoyment, as well as to. fliose which administer to our necessary 
w'^auts^ for we^ showed, : above, th^t there is no possibility of 
di^awing sa Kae cases, consistently with principles 

admitted the Ecbndmistis. therpj^ves. The fojindation 

pf all these in a neglect of the 

gj^at principle dMrion* of; In whatever, part of 

a compfuiply the lahnw connected 

ly or remotely, i$,pei:forihed, the -subdiy^^^ of the task renders 
it more productive thah if it Were carried on upon the farm 
itself ; andto dOny same properties to this labour, on.ac- 

. , '' ‘ ■' A ; •* ‘ ' count 
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eoiuit of Its subdivision and accumulation in different quartoxS| 
is little less than a contradiction in terms. 

There is only one view of the economical theory -which re-, 
mains to be taken ; it is that most ingenious argument by which 
the followers of {^uesnai attempt to prove that manufacturing 
labour only adds a value equal to its own maintenance* The 
above remarks may indeed suffice for t!ie refutation of this doc- 
trine ; but its peculiar demonstration merits seperate attention.^ 
The works of the artizan, the Economists maintain, are in a 
very different predicament from' the produce of the agricultural 
labourer. Multiply the former beyond a certain esetent, and 
either a part will remain unsold, or the whole will sell at a re- 
duced price. Multiply the latter to “any extent, and still the 
same demand will exist, from the increased number of consum- 
ers whom it will maintain; The labour of tlie artizan is there- 
fore limited to a particular quantity 5 this quantity it will alwaj^a 
nearly equal, but never exceed ; and the amount is determined 
by the competition of different artists on thd one hand, and 
the fixed extent of the demand on the other. The labour of 
the husbandman has no such limits. The extension of his pro- 
ductions necessarily widens his market. The price of manufac- 
tures will therefore be reduced to the value of the raw material, 
of the workman’s maintenance, aiid of his master’s maintr^ 
nance ; while that of agricultural produce, having no such U- 
in it, leav'es always a net profit over and above the farmer’s main- 
tenance. . , “ ^ 

In answer to this very subtle argument, we may remark, that 
it proceeds on a total misconception of the principal of popu- 
lation. It is absurd to suppose that the mere augmentation of 
agricultural produce extends the demand for it,, by increasing 
the population of the communitj^* If the lowest means only of 
subsistence are considered, and if men will be contented to pos- 
sess only the simplest food, without any raiment, then, no doubt, 
an increase of grain and roots may increase the numbers of the 
consumers. But is it not evident that men require more than 
the mere necessaries of life, and that even those necessaries are itt 
part the production of manufacturing labour ? Does not a per- 
son, in forming his estimate of a competency, take into the ac- 
count articles of mahufactui^^as well as husbandry and furniture, 
clothes and luxuries, .gratifications as well as meat and drink? 
The mere augmentation' of' those simple necessaries will never 
sensibly increase the numb^ of the consumers, any more than 
'' ' ■ the 

- — ^ — — 

^ See tills reasoning stated repeatedly in Dialogue 2de^ Phjmcraiiey 

p. 5^1, 
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th^i! mere augmuntalion of article$ of comfort and luxury. An 
incr^a?>c in the production of the one cla^4> of commodities will 
operate exactly as powerfully on population* as an increase in the 
proijttction of the other class* In fact^ an increase of either 
mny somewhnt alFoct the numbers of the consumers; but in or- 
to produce any considerable augmentation of those numbers, 
the metease of both specie^ of produce must go on together* 
This atgumetu, theuf only leads us by a new, and certainly an 
ijfUrscpected foad, to a novel conclusion in favour of the theory 
that utterly dcnieiu any distinction between any of the applica- 
tions of capital and industry, which are subservitait to the wants 
and eujaymeuts of ma-n* 

III* The reasoniags in which we have been engaged, will 
probably be decme<l sufficient to auUiorise several positive infer- 
Croces with respect to the nature and sources of national wealth. 
We trust that enough has been said to expose the inaccuracy of 
drawing any line between the different channels in which capi- 
tal and labour may be employed^ — rof separating, with Dr Smith 
and his follower^, the operations of agriciiltuie, manufactures, 
and commerce, from those arts where nothing tangible is pro- 
d|iced or exchaugetb— or of placing, %vith the Economists, tlie 
divisiem somewhat higher^and limiting the denomination of pro^ 
ducthe to agricultural employment alone. It may safely he con- 
cluded, thU'uU those occupations which tend to supply the ne- 
cessary wants, or to multiply the comforts and pleasures of hu- 
man life are equally productive in the vtrlct sense of the word, 
and tend to augment*^the mass of human riches, meaning by 
ri<&bes all those things which necessary, or convenient, or 
delightful to man* The progress cf society has been attend- 
ed with a cpmplote separatism pf employments originally u- 
pited* At first, every mm provided for his necessities as well 
aa Ws pleasures, and for ttll his wants as well as u// his enjoj^- 
pjenijS* J8y degrees, a division of these cares was introiluced ; 
ifie »nbw«tence of the community became the |)rovmce of one 
its comforts of another, and its gratifications of a third. 
The different operations subservient to the attainment of each of 
these objects, were then ^entrusteil to different hands ; and the 
iwdvcrsal est^ihJiishmjent of barter, connected the whole of these 
divisdona and subdivisions together t m^ddfed mt to maim- 
f^une for all, trithout danger of starving by not plqugbbig or 
hunting-H^d another to plough or hunt for all, withmU the 
of wantmg tools and clothes by not manufacturing* It has 
thus become as impossible to say exactly who feeds, clothes, and 
l&ntertains the omimunity, Us it would be impossible to say which 
of tbo many workmen employed ip the manufacture of pins is 
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the acUiai pb-mak<5^, or which pf the farm-servants presduces 
the crop. All the branches of useful industry v/ork together to 
the common a? all the parts of eaph branch coo'peme to 
iLs parlieiilnr ohjw* Joi.i say that the farmer iml$ the com- 
munity, and produces 41 the raw nvatetifiCl^ which the uther 
classes work upon 5 wp ^nswpr, that wJess tlipse other classes 
worked uppp the r^w Jtn4 »lipp|i^ the farmer's nccea*t 

sides, he would he fprped t-Q 4lot p^rt of bi^ kboiir to this em- 
ployment, whilst he forpc4 others to assist iu Raising the rudo 
produce. In such a complicated system, it is clear thnt'ail labour' 
has the same effect, and equally increg^scs the wh4e of 

wealth. Nor can any attempt be more vain than theirs^ who 
would dcftiie the particular parts of the maclfme that produce the 
motion, which is necessjarily the :res,vlt of the wl^le powers 
combined, and depends on each one of the mutually connected 
nieinbjirrs. Yet sq wedded have thconats beai to the no^ 

iioa, that certain necessary kinds^ pf employment are absolutely 
tmproductive, that a Vriter of no nam^ than Br Snuth has 
not scrupled to rapVc the capital sunk iu the public debt, or silent 
in warfare, in the same class with tlie juroperty CQUsumed by firsl 
'and the labour destroyed by pestilence. He ought surely to have 
pflecled, that the debts of a country ^re alw^ays coninteted, aAid 
its wars entered into, for some p.urp0J?^ either of security pr ag,* 
graudlscment j and that stock thus employed have prodn- 
( ed an equivalent, ivhich cannot be asserted of property or popu- 
lation absolutely destroyed . This equivalent may havejbeen great- 
ei or less ; that is, the money spent for useful put{M> 3 ei> nuiy have 
been applied with more or less prud^^nce, and frugality. Those 
pur]5oscs, too, may have b^en rupre^ less useful ; and a certain 
degree of waste and extravagauco 4ways attends the operations 
of funding and of war. Blit this must only be looked upon as 
an addition to the necessary price at which the benefits in view 
must be bought. The food of a cotmtry, in like manner, may 
be used with different degrees of economy ; and the necessity 
of eating may be supplied at more or less cost* So long as the 
love of war is a necessary evil in human nature, it is absurd tp 
cknomitiate the expellees unprewiuctive that are incurred by 
fending a country, or, which is the same thing, 'preventing ^ 
invasion, by ajiidicldua attack of an'eh^nyr^ wluch ijf the 
same thin^^ avoiding the pe^essity qf ^var by a prudenb sjrstetp of 
foreign policy. Add h|B>hdhoW« th\^ labour of soldiery apd 
jailors, and diplomi^ib agkqt^ tq bn? unproductive, ctmimHs pre- 
cisely the same error as, he who 4>ouUl maintain the labour of 
the hedger iinpro4ufUv«» because he 'only protects, and does not 
thq drpp^ A4 lands of laBout' and empdoyments of 

stock, 
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stocky are parts of the system, ami all are equally productive of 
wealth 

The speculations in which we have been indulging, appear, 
in some points, to have partially received Lord Lauderdale's as- 
sent. ICs work contains a statement of several of the proposi- 
tions which we have ventured to maintain ; and, in particular, 
he against the doctrines maintained by the author of the 

Wealth of Nations, on grounds similar to those which we have 
detailed. But although several of his positions are enforced with 
Iconsiderable ingenuity and acuteness, and though, generally 
apeaking, we have to acknowledge a great degree of liberality in 
his economical tenets ; yet his deductions appeared to us so de- 
ficient in connection, , and in many points so narrow, and so lit- 
tle calculated to exhibit the subject with the full effect of whicli 
it is capable, that we have thought ourselves justified in submit- 
ting to our readers the foregoing analysis of our opinions upon 
this important field of inquiry, trusting that such a view of theo- 
ries, never before fairly canvassed, may prove not unacceptable to 
the student of political economy. We shall now, xvith greater 
brevity, run o^er a few of the topics connected with ihis branch 
of the subject, in which the noble author appears to have com- 
mitted some fundamental errors, from his rash method of inquir- 
ing, and his unphilosophical ardour for novelty and paradox. 

Lord Lauderdale maintains, and we really think with more 

parade 

* See Book IL Chap. Si. Wealth of Natioiis, (VoL II. p. 25. 
Svo edition.) The terras productive and unproduct tuc arc, in the argu- 
rnent of some of the Econonusts, and in parts of Dr Smith’vS reasomiig!>, 
m quSiBfied, as to render the question a^^spute about woids, or at most 
ab<^ art^ngemein* But this is not the case in many bianche^ of both 
those theories, and especially in the position examined in the text. 'Ilie 
audior actually remarks how much richer England would now be, had 
she not i#ged such and such wars. So might we cstinmte how many 
more coats we ^auld have, had we alw’-ays gone naked. The retnarks 
here stated^ ihay with equal justice be applied to a circumstance in the 
Theory of the Balance of Trade. In stating the proportion of exports 
to importSj it has justly been observed, that no notice can ever be tak- 
en, in CushmfjfctlKmsef accountSi of money remitted' for subsidies, or for 
tlic payment of ouii:‘^tfoops and fieet$ abroad. ^ But it has very inaccu- 
rately been added, th^t thesu sums are so much actually sent out of the 
country t^lhout m equivalent In fact, the cquivalenl is great mid ob- 
vious, although of a nature which cannot be stated in figures among the 
‘imports. The equivalent k all the success gained by our foreign war- 
fare aruf foreign polity — the Aggrandisement and security of the state, 
and the power of carrying on that commerce, without which there 
w^ould b6 neither exports ix6t imports to calculate and compare. 
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parade than is warranted by any novelty the proposition can 
thought to possess, that the sources of wealth are threefold— * 
/arid^ lahour^ and cnpitnL He accuses all preceding writers of 
inconsistency and confusion in ascertaining those sources, and is 
peculiarly severe upon Dr Smith', whose doctrines are so lament- 
ably incongruous, that, it seems, * no opinion has any where 
been maintakied on this subject, which does not appear to have 
been adopted in dlflTerent parts of the Inquiry into. the Wcaltli 
of Nations.’ (p-lio.) A little farther attention to the inesti- 
mable work of that profound and deliberate reasoned, and a more 
careful examination of that very vague and arbitrary position, 
by which, as by an infallible lest, he presumes to Iry the very 
father of this science, would probably have taught ilie Earl of 
Lauderdale to doubt, whether the inconsistency lay in the sub- 
stance, or in the language only of Dr Smith’s statements, and 
whether the mistake was to be charged upon the doctrines of 
that illuslrious author, or upon the standard which has now been 
invented for their adiueaHuremcut. 

It is obvious to remark, that no eminent degree of praise is due 
to a division which, for the sake of extreme accuracy, constitutes 
‘ capitaV a branch or a source of wealth, as separate from land, 
without giving* any dehnitioa of wliat the term capital means. 
By capital, when used generally, we understand the whole of the 
luaicrial world which man can appropriate, as well, as those ta- 
lents, natural or acquired, which are the si)rings of his exertions. 
In this sense of tlie word, it' signifies all property material and 
mental, or every thing valuable to man.^> Among other tilings, 
it clearly comprehends land. But sometimes we speak of capital 
in opjjosition to land ; and, in this case, it comprehends everv* 
thing valuable, except the ground ;* for it certainly includes all 
the parts and productions of ihie soil which, are severe<l from it. 
Ill this sense, the division nearly resembles the legal distribution 
of property into real and personal. Both these definitions of ca- 
pital are Used repeatedly, and with equal frequency, iby every 
writer on political economy* A metaphysical discussion of the 
subject might, without much impropriety, have contained some 
inquiry into the rdative propriety of those arrangements ; and 
we think a very little attention might have shewn that the least 
correct, is that which is adopted by our author. 

If capital is contritdistin^ished from land, tho separation is 
made by a most indefinite and obscure boundary. Canals, roads, 
and bridges, are as much a part of capital, as any portable ma- 
chines, fashioned oiit of tlie produce or parts of the soxL The 
same may be said of fences, drains, footways, and in general of 
all the ostensible monuments ’ of labour in an irnproved farm. 
But is not the soil itself, also, referable to the very same class, 
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ttfter it has Wen worked up "^th mailwre and €<!>^pu8f!&^ $6 as to 
fee highly feiitlized ? Is not lh« ^hole surface of an imptovetl 
thetefbre^ to W Oon^tdered capital^ father than as land ? 
And when a person buys a hunih^cd acres of improved land, bow 
can he say wW part of the price is paid for knd, and what 
part for ciapiial ? We ijpcak indeed of capital vested in land, 
and nse the phrase, until we actually think there is such a thing 
a$ add&g the capital to bitid wlieieas, the whole meaning of 
the expression k, that capital of one kind or other is given in 
eKOhahge for land, or that our property has become land, instead 
of some Other valuable CoOiOiodity-— or, according to what has 
just now Wen defined, that ode kind of capital has been ex- 
changed for another* If it is said^ that capital is that in wliith 
labour has been fixed and rcalited^ cithfer by accumulation or by 
change of form ; thosi, it is very obvious, that land, in the most 
extensive sense of the Wofd, must become capjtal in order to be 
ui^eful ^ and that many things, usually reckoned capital, as the 
wild produce which is raised by nature without human assist- 
anee, btelongs to the class of liind, and not to that of stock. 
But a difference is cfstablishod by sonde, especially by Dr Smith, 
between and the other parts of stock ; capital being, ac- 

cording to thetn, that part which brings in a revenue. This 
idea clearly appears, by the whole of the illustrations given of it, 
to have arisen from the fundamental error of considering no- 
thing m productive, which does not yield a tangible return, and 
of confounding use tvith exchange. For, may not a man lire 
upon his stbek, that ii, enjoy his capital, without either dimi- 
nishing or eitchsmgmg any part of it ? In what does the value, 
and tlie real nature of stocle reserved for immediate consumption, 
differ foom stock that yieltJs wh^t Dr Smith calls a revenue or 
profit? Merely in this— that 4he former is wanted arid used it- 
by the owner j the latter is not wanted by him, and thcie- 
e^h^gedTof something which he does want. Theie 
is sureljflilo oBjer meaning in the idea of profit or revenue, hut 
thi^ : and ae the profit of that part of stbek svhich is exchanged, 
md wht«3i the adherents of this opinion denominate capital, con- 
sist in the usie of those things obtained in return — ^so, 

the of tho othev pari of xtock, iht portion reserved for 

consumption, is the Usl^ to' which It is imtiicdiately subservient- 
According to lOr SmitK there is some difference between re- 
venue ana en|oyment j and that part of a man’s property yields 
him no pndit, which k most useful and necessary to mth, by 
whkh he can support and .enjoy life without the ncce^»sity of any 
dj^mifosi of barter. 

Blit to Uo ptWticuUr is the c««rfusio!i of our ideas on these sub- 
jects 
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jecfis tnore T^marfc^le, Ilian in onr mode of conccivltig the sub- 
fserviencj of different objects to the production of wealth. Lot'll 
Lauderdale seeuis to think that he has settled this point with 
uiipre^dented accuracy^ by istating^ with great prolixity and re- 
petition, that land, labour, and capital, are the three sources of 
v^ealth y and yet through his whole inquiry he has never taken 
the trouble to draw a line between the various meanings in which 
he is obliged to use the tertti ^ source for he is perpetntdly 
confounding the fountain with the strcam~the origin with tl>e 
produce— the cause of wealth wth the wealth itself; It is ob- 
vious that Imfi is a component part of wealth, as wll 5^ a means 
of producing it. The use of a lawn, or station for building, is 
as much the enjoyment of land itself in the shape of Wealth, as 
the use of its produce for food or clothing is the enjoyment of 
w^eallli derived from land. 

To call capital a source of wealth is still more inaccurate. 
Capital is nothing but accumulated stock ; and all the parts of 
stock are much more frequently to be considered as wealth^— 
something from which enjoyment is immediately derived, than 
the mere instruments by whiijh W'ealth or enjoymeht may be 
procured. To class the fruits of th^ earth with the land itself 
—the fish with the w^ater — ^and the consumeable produce with 
the thing which produces it, is evidently no very signal proof 
of accuracy in an autjmr who has taken so mtich pains to ih- 
struct the world * in the true nature of value, and the difference 
between wealth and riches.’ 

Labour^ on the other hand, is so far different in tne mode of 
its subserviency to oiw enjoyments, that it can in no way he rank- 
ed in the same class, either with capital or with land. Labour 
is applicable to both land and capital. It is the means of ren- 
dering them useful, or of increasing their utility, ft is titdy 
the origin and source of wealth ; But is, iu nu sense of the vrora, 
wealth itself— unless, indeed, we conceive tile pteasm'e of some 
kinds of ejtertion to be a use of labour analogous to tlifeenjoy- 
ment of riches. Nothing, then, can be less close and considerate 
than the manner in- which Lord Lauderdale settles the question." 
relative to the origin and nature. of wealth. The subject, indie^d, 
does not admit of any such fonmai distinction. Wealth may bfe 
Said to be every thing which man imhiediately derives .the 
supply of hiiS wants and desires; Its component parts are a^ va- 
rious as those wants and desires, though it is, no doubt^ susioe|J- 
tibie of various general divisiems^, liahie to ho just e^cceptions in 
point of accuracy. Thus, it may be ranged in the two classes 
of ihatter and mind,^or property and talents j and property may 
be divided into auiniate and inanimate,- or the lifeless and tJie liv- ’ 
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ing things over whiph man has dominion. By a combination of 
those component parts o£ wealth — by the operation of talents on 
property, and by a combination of the component parts of pro- 
perty^-p^by the operation of living powers upon inert matter, man 
i& enabled to inetjE^ase the Whole of his possessions, and to aug- 
ment t^he sum of his enjoyments, fn by far the greatest num- 
bed of instances, some exertion of labour is necessary to profit 
by hi® possessions \ but this is not universally the case, unless 
We go so far to term tliat estettion labour, which consists in 
the very act of enjoyment, or of use; for it would scarcely be cor- 
rect, to consider the eating of wild fruits on the tree as the la- 
bour paid for the acquisition of them ; it is rather the enjoy- 
ment of them — and has nothing in it analagous to the previous 
eacertifm required to procure *^imjlar fruits by culture, and which 
xtursi be followed by the same exertion in using them. 

The foregoing observations will enable us, with siiHicient ac- 
curacy, to appreciate the merifr of Lord Lauderdale’s theory re- 
specting the use of capilal-— the part of his writings which, at 
first sight appears most imposing* The capital accumulated in 
cvei-y community, our author maintains, is useful to the members 
of that community, and profitable to its owners, only in one or 
both of the two following ways— either by supplanting a portion 
of labour otherwise necessary, or by performing something which 
no human labour could effect. In order to demonstrate this pro- 
position, we arc carried through the five tUfferent modes of em- 
ploying capital — r^In machinery^ which evidently abridges the quan- 
tity, and Intends the ^powers of labour — in the home trade and 
manufactures, which save consumers the labour of purchasing at 
the place of production, and of commissioning each article that 
they may Wish to have made^ — ^in the foreign trade ^ wliich create 
a saving of the same description — in agriculture ^ which has the 
some effect as machinery, and which, from our author’s own 
showing, ought to have been ranged funder the first head — and, 
lastly. Ip Hrculationf which obviously has the same effects with 
commence, and slionld have been ranked under the second head, 
us being only one branch of trade. 

We Have here stated what appears to be the correct meaning 
of th^ author.; for he Uses a language on this part of his subject, 
which would lead ds to infer, that there is a difference hetwcea 
capital the objects in which it is s^^id to be vested or em- 
ployed> It is obvious, that nothing more is meant by capital 
employed in machinery, than that capital con^sts in the machi- 
mtj and iti the other property given in exchange for it ; and so 
of the other ca^es. The benefit, then, attributed to the use of 
capital, consist merely in the advantages derived from the society 
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having accumiilated a certain portion of stock of various kinds. 
Lord Lauderdale, constantly mixing the idea of exchange in all 
his positions, speaks of capital as if it consisted in the price paid 
for all the objects which he enumerates. 

Now, it appeal’s to us, that if the second use of capital stated 
by our author Qvii&, the enabling man to perform what his la- 
bour could not accomplish) means, its power of supplying all 
those wants w^hlch labour without property could never satisfy, 
the proposiiion, that capital either supplants labour, or supplies 
what labour cannot give, is exactly an identical proposition. For, 
surely, it did not require an elaborate discourse on ^ the nature 
of value and the use of capital,’ to convince us, lliat the use of a 
knife is to save the rvaste of our teeth and nails ; and that if we 
had no food, the labour of our teeth and nails, assisted by a 
Icnife, would never have prevented us from starving. What 
more do we learn from this theory, than that the possession of 
matter saves man trouble, and supplies wants wfiich no pains of 
diis could, withoiit the aid of matter, have gratified ? 

But the part of Lord I^auderdaie’s proposition which appeais 
most ingenious and original, is his explanation of the manner in 
which the accumulation of slock is beneficial, by abridging the 
labour of the community. Yet even in this speculation we are 
convinced there is no solidity. That the stock vested in machi- 
nery, or, in other words, machinery itself, is useful by abridging 
labour, we cannot conceive to be a proposition either disputable 
or novel. Our author, indeed, says that Dr Smith ^ dicj not per- 
ceive the use of machinery in supplanting labour and he ac- 
cuses that celebrated writer of ‘ a strange confusion of ideas,’ 
for ascribing to machinery the quality, of increasing the produc- 
tive powers of labour ; as if (says Lord Lauderdale) we should 
term the effect of a short road, that of increasing the velocity of 
the walker (p. 185 ). But is not all this a dispute about words? 
For what does it signify whedier we say that a cotton m^ saves 
the labour of ninety -nine workmen in a hundred, or thaot ren- 
ders the labour of the hundreth workman as productive as the 
iaboxlr of the whole hundred formerly was ? Is it not quite ac- 
curate to say, that a contrivance which gives one man the power 
of a hundred, increases a hundred fold the power of bis labour ? 
Until a machine can be invented by which work can be done 
without any human assistance, the form of expression adopted by 
Dr Smith will remam the more correct of the two. Besides, 
according to Lord Lauderdale’s own theory, machines arc used 
for purposes which no labour could accomplish. If a colr ing 
xna<Jhine performs a task to which all the exertions of hi- sum 
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hands are incompetent ; and if an improved farm, denominated 
by our author and Dr Smith a machine, raises not only more 
grain than the ground naturally produces, but raises grain which, 
without this invention, could not be produced in the smallest 
cjuantity, surely it is most accurate to describe the use of such 
machinerj, by saying that it increases the productive powers of 
labour 5 and a ^strange confusion ol' ideas’ might have been 
more happily exemplified by referring to the work before us,, 
than to the Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations. 

But the remaining part of Lord Lauderdale’s theory — his as- 
sertion, that the capital employed in commerce supplants a labour 
otherwise unavoidable, appears to have proceeded from an over- 
sight of a diderent nature, and to have been indebted for all its 
novelty to a mistake of the remote for the proximate cause. — The 
accumulation of capital is necessary to that division of labour by 
which its productive powers are increased, and its total amonut: 
diminished. In the progress of society, these circumstances ne- 
cessarily tdfce place in this order and connexion : A certain 
quantity of stock must be accumulated, in order that difl'ercnt 
tasks may be performed by different classes of per.sons; and this 
subdivision of employments, not only saves labour in tlie work- 
men, by rendering each artist more expert, but saves labour in 
the consumer, by making one exertion serve the purposes of 
many persons. All Lord Lauderdale’s explanation of the man- 
ner in which mert'antile and manufacturing capital supplants the 
labour of the purchaser, resolves itself into this doctrine of the 
efivision ef cmplojmt^nts. The accumulation of stpek enables 
one class of men to work in any line cheaper for the rest of the 
community, than if each class worked in every line for itselL 
The immediate ^ving ofdabour is here occasioned by its subdi- 
vision.' It is a consequence of the same accumulation of stock, 
that one class of men collects thu articles necessary for the others 
all at once, and thus saves each the necessity of collecting for 
itself, would be a repetition of the same toil for every 

transaction. This saving, too, is occasioned by the dmsion of 
lal>our ; and all writers have agreed in giving the same account 
of tlie connexion between the division of labouj^ and the accu- 
mulalSon of stock. Lord Lauderdale’s discovery consists in drop- 
ping the ihtemediate link of the chain, and ascribing the effect 
directly td^ wh^ the schoolmen used to call the emsa causix ; — 
it is e3£actty is if a philosopher were to assert, that it was the 
heat of stimtner which fattened our sheep and cattle, while the 
imlgat contintied to astJ^fae this effect to the abundance of the 
herbage which thaf he^t untight have co-operated to produce. 

IV. We now come to the last division^ mider which it wan 
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proposed to discuss the justness and importance of Lord Lauder- 
dale’s discoveries in political economy — his theory with respect 
to the increase of national wealth. He reserves for the last 
place, the consideration of the means by which wealth is aug- 
mented, and fh'e circumstances that regulate its increase — begin- 
ning with an inquiry into the possibility of increasing wealth by 
any way different from the mode of its production. We shall 
briefly consider the former of these topics, before we come to the 
latter, which is by much the most paradoxical. 

The only means of increasing wealth are, according to Lord 
Lauderdale, agricultural and manufacturing industry 5 and the 
latter produces this effect in a degree altogether inferior to 
tlie former. It is evident' that our author licrc omits the 
effectual augmentation of wealth, caused by that division of in- 
dustry and capital which is subservient to the collection and 
distribution of the commodities produced by the labour of the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes. 7'uat tins also deserves 
a place in liis enumeration, must be appareni to every one who 
reflects on the reasons urged above, to prove the impossibility of 
apportioning to each occupation its peculiar share in the produc- 
tion of wealth, and the absurdity of drawing a line between 
operations precisely similar in their imture, as well as in their 
effects. The same thing seems also demonstrated by those pails 
of l^ord Lauderdale’s owm speculations, in which he describes 
the use of mercantile and circulating capital, and resolves it in- 
to 3 saving of labour. But our objections to the remairiing part 
of this discussion are more fundamental. We find him arguing 
against Dr Smith and all other economical inquirers, that it is 
not the division of labour, but the power of supplanting labour 
by machinery and capital, Jo which man owes his superiority 
over the lower animals, and which forms the mainspring of his 
increasing wealth. The division of labour he views useful 
rather in refining and improving the more exquisite species of 
commodities, than in augmenting our wealth. The use of ma- 
chinery and capital alone is, according to him, the real, solid 
means of enriching the w^ovld. 

Now, with respect to the use of capital iu supplanting labour^ 
we have already shown that capital only saves labour, by en- 
abling man to subdivide it, unless where it is directly vested in 
machinery.* Tlie question is* therefore reduced to a comparison 
between the effects of subdivision of labour and machinery ; and 
ia this point of view the discussion is evidently, as out author 
would state it, extremely absurd. For no one ever was tbougiit- 
less enough to argue, that any labour, or any division of occupa- 
tions, could enable man to make a considerable progress ui im- 
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proving his condition without the assistance of those material in- 
struments whiciv constitute madiinery. The idea of defining* 
man a tooUmahing animalyis at least as old as the earlier days of 
Dr Franklin# And that the perfection of took is entirely owing 
to the mahufacture of such implements becoming the peculiar 
care of a class dijfFerent from that which rises them, and to the 
greater rehnement of confining different subordinate classes 
to the mamifacture of the various parts of each tool, is a truths 
of which no mrni ever showed himself ignorant or careless, ex- 
cept the author of the work now before ufs^, 

Jt deserves farther to be considered, that the utmost perfection 
of the' tool-making art, the contrivance of new combinations of 
tools whereby the power of labour is augmented, can only be 
asciibcd to that uttennost refinement in the division of labour, 
which forms a peculiar class of such men as Smeaton, and Bol- 
ton^ and Watt, and Arkvrright. The use and invention of maw 
chinery present, in fact, the most remarkable examples of tlie 
advantages derived from a division of labour. To contrast the 
benefits received from this division witli those produced by the 
use of machinery, is as absurd as to compare Ihe effects of two 
circumstances intimately and necessarily connected ; the one, in 
fact, the immediate result of the other, and both inscparablji 
Joined together in all their operd^tionn. It is like quibbling and 
disputing whether fire or gunpowder produce the greatest aug- 
mentation in the aggregate of killed and ivoimded. 

But the most remarkable brancJi of' Lord Lauderdale’s specu- 
lations (M the increa^ of wealth, is that in w hich he denies the 
possibility of augmenting national opulence by any otlier tluio 
pie means of its production. He mexhfies this position;, however, 
in a very material degree^ when he comes to his deiuonstration. 
At first, wc' are’ led to suppose that he means roundly to deny 
the reality of the dffFetience which accumulation makes upon the 
sum-total of weahh ; and indeed all his general asserh'ons, espe- 
cially his invectives against those who prefer the conduct of the 
thrifty to tliat of the prodigal, warrant the idea of accumulation 
being, in our aivthork- opinion, injurious to society. Afterwards, 
howevei*, when be comes to argue the matter more methodically , 
we find that his reasons apply merely to- the cxc^j^s of accumula- 
tion j and the only inference to which they lead is, that capital 
maj- he heaped by parsimony, so as to c&ceed the amount 
which can be profitablj^*' employed. This he proves by a variety 
of illustrations, in our opinion quite superfluous. He quotci, 
for exampk, the common saykg of farmers, ‘ as much has been 
done for that field aa |>dssibfe ;f (p. I3^S)* He shov«^ 3 , at great 
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length, that the production of any valvrtible commodity suits it- 
self to the efFcctual deiiiaud for it; and accuses 0r Smilh oi 
‘ unaccountable inoonsistencies ’ (p, 221.) for admitting this po- 
sition, and at the same time defending the plan of accumulation. 
Bui, what is rather more than superHuous in our author^ and 
what savours strongly of this very inconsistency in one who de- 
nies the general benefits of accumulation, he accuses Mr Hume 
of inattention to the powers of hun^an invention iii contriving 
means of supplanting labour, because that excellent writer states 
a part of the argument against unlimited accumulation, wVs, ^ the 
necessary checks which vrealth provides to its farther iticrcase.’ 
(p. 293.) It is abundantly clear, that the very power here brought 
up ill ansucr to Mr Hume,]# one of the reasons for believing in 
the efiects of accumulated wealth. It is because new capital, u t\ 
stock not consumed but saved, gives employment to new men, 
and sustenance 1o increased numbers of inhabitants, and because 
it exercises the invenUve powers of its possessors, that its acciu 
mulalion may fairly be said to have no dcfintablc bounds. That 
all expenditure is to be condeiiuied as ruinous beyond what is 
absolutely necessary for sustaining life, is a doctrine never main- 
tainc'd by any reasoner worth refuting ; it is a doctrine uniform- 
iy discountenanced by tbe tenor of the preceding pages. Neither 
did any one ever think that capital could ia no situation be 
od up to excess ; on the contrary, the histoi^ of several countries 
has ,dlsliiictly pi*ov<- i die pos$ibiUty of such an event. 

If the state is thoroughly peopled and cultivated ; if ilyj extent 
is so small as to leave no room for great agricultural or rnanu- 
facluring improvements; if its foreign commerce lias attained 
the greatest heiglit which tbe parsijTio«iy of its iiihabitaiils en- 
ables it to attain by a diminution of profits if nothing but the 
.rcijuisition of new territories, a recourse to the colonial system, 
or an cinigralioii of its capital and people, can save the wealth of 
ihe country from being at a stand ; an 3 * farther accumulation of 
stock by parsimonj' must then be unnecessary, as no new chan- 
nels of employment can be opened. Holland Iras long nearly 
reached this point ; and England seems tending towards it, if she 
does not, as will be the necessary effect of her farther progress 
in acciimiiJation of capital, attend more to her domestic AgricuU 
ture, and the improvement of her noble colonies. 

If, then, by accumulation, our author means only too great 
accumulation of stock, (that is, a greater aggregation of capital 
by parsimony, tjbait Oan employed,) we have only to deny ihe 
novelty or importance, hot certamly to dispute the truth ot' his 
doctrine. But we must add, that the same doctrine must be 
extended to all accumulation of capital whatever ; for, whelher 
fhe stock of a community is made grcaU*r by a retrenchment of 
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expenditure, or by an augmentation of production, the impossi- 
bility of finding profitable employment for the superfluous wealth 
must be equally apparent. The only difference is, that this im- 
possibility will, in the one case, force the parsimonious to enjoy 
what they formerly accumulated ; and, in the otbjer case, it will 
force them to enjoy more than ever they could afford to con- 
sume. 

If^ however, our author means to deny, in general, the powers 
of parsimony to increase wealth, rve must remind him tlial it. is 
only by saving out of the revenue of the community that it ever 
can be augmented at all ; for surely it requires no form of rea- 
soning to prove, that if all the return, /. c. the consumeable ca- 
pital with its profits W’ere consumed in one year, nothing but 
the land and water w'ould remain for the next ; and that if ibis 
year’s addition, /. e, the net profits of the capital for one year, 
were wholly consumed, the society would be no richer this year 
than the last. An author whose main doctrine is, that capital 
acts as a machine, in, supplanting labour and increasing the na- 
tural pow'ers of man, cannot certainly maintain, as a corollary 
from his proposition, that the consumption, in other words, the 
destruction of this machine, makes no diflerence ujjpn the ag- 
gregate of valuable possessions. 

Lord Jwauderdale applies, at very great length, his doctrine of 
accumulation to the p]^n of paying off public debts by sinking 
funds. He is peculiarly severe upon Mr Pitt’s celebrated sclicinc 
for this purpose ; and, indeed, seems disposed to treat all such 
projects consider. J)le levity and contempt. 

The observations offered above seem to furnish a su flic lent 
answer to his reasoning on this topic. — We request the noble 
author’s attention, howevef, to the following particulars, v/hicU 
his leaning towards a paradox, and his apparent prejudice against 
tlie Scheme we have mentioned, appear to have kept entirely out 
of his view. 

1. When Lord Lauderdale ridicules the idea of money increas- 
ing ad infinitum by compound interest, and treats as absurd tlie calr 
cuiations thdt have been instituted with respect to the sum which 
a penny laid out in this way eighteen hundred years ago w'ould 
now haw produced, he utterly foi'gets the necessary conditions 
of the gui^tion, Wft?. tliat a revenue should always exist at least 
proportional to the augmentation of the original sum. For, who 
ever maintained, that, in point of fact, a penny would now pro- 
duce five hundred millions of solid globes of gold, vrhen a mil- 
lionth part of so much gold never existed in the world ? If, 
however, the penny had been laid out at compound interest, and 
if the process of its accumulation did not altei* (as it must have 
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done) the rate of its profits, no one can deny that the holder 
who so employed it, would long ere now have been possessed of 
all the gold in the world, and even of all that new gold which 
the demand would have tended to produce. It never was imct- 
gined that the operation of compound intcjy'est actually created 
metal, or made the penny a globe of gold ; but onl} that it 
transferred a constantly increasing amotint of gold into the accu- 
mulator’s hands. 

2. When Lord Lauderdale recommends us to leave the parsi- 
monious plan of accumulating by sinking funds, he should re- 
member that this parsimony is only intended to correct the evil 
efihets of former prodigality. No one can deny tliat the im- 
mense sums formerly wnllicirawn from private revenue, and waste- 
fully spent by the Public, would have accuiriulalcd, In the inter- 
val, by the thousand processes of private ingenuity and parsi- 
mony. I'hc sinking fund only restores such sums to their former 
proprietors, who receive them gradually, and place them in the 
channels left empty by the loau^ originally contracted. 

3. If any sudden payment of a large capital of debt xvere 

made, no doubt it w«)uld be inconvenient to the public creditor, 
who might not find it easy to <iiscovi*r means of employing it ^ 
but if p'lid piecemeal, it will easily find means of investment, 
cv^ni thougli it is suppo:>cd lo be constantly created and not shifts 
<’/; Unless we imagine Unit. all the chan^e^s of trade, manufac- 
tures, and agriuihmc, whether domestic or colonial, arc absolute- 
ly full of as much stock as they can receive. • 

4. Let it, however, be remembered, that th^ capital paid oil' 
by any operation of a sinking fund, must ha\e previously existed 
in the form of revenue. The slate must have received it in 
tiixes upon individuals wdio had produced it as profit from time 
to time. The capital, therefore, is only transferred, nay more, 
would actually have existed, had it not passed tlirough tiic hands 
of the government j for part of it has been necessarily expended 
as rc Define,, by tlie managers of the funds, wliicli would have re- 
nraiued in the hands of the producers, had there been no impost 
levied. 

We have shov/n, in another place, that the proper annual fund 
of taxation is the overplus of the net profits of the commuuity 
in each year, which remains after defraying the capitalists’ ex- 
peaces. The effect of the imposts must no doubt be, in some 
cases, to diminish expenditure % but, in the great proportion of 
instances, it must necessarily fall upon that portion of the clear 
annual gains which, if left untouched, would have gone to in- 
crease the capital, and be employed in gaining new profits- As 
4 nuph of this portion, then, as is raised by impost, and convert- 
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ed, by the procesa^of the sinking fond^ into capita^ is only take a 
from one employment to another \ from performing tlie mnctioii 
and seeking the distribution of stock in the tax-payers’* hands, 
to performing the same function and seeking the same distribu- 
tion in the stockholders’ hands. But even if Vfe suppose the 
taxes to be levied entirely on the portion of annual profits re- 
served for consumption, it is evident that this portion, after it 
has been transferred to the public creditors, will return to the 
service of the former owner, if he can aJ|brd to borrow it, /. e. if 
it is expedient for the community that he should spend it ; so 
that there will be as mucli expenditure still as the fulness of the 
channels of employment of stock reejuires, and the circunistances 
of the society authorise. 

We refer our readers to the review of Bishop Watson’s Speech, 
No. VI. for an exemplification of the effects produced by sinking 
funds, the necessary effect of the funding system, and of the 
manner in which the distribution of capital accumulated by this 
process takes place. 

We shall now only remark, that this part of Lord Lauder- 
dale’s work appears to us the most unmeasured and prejudiced of 
his whole speculations. It is, with the exception of a few just 
remarks on commercial restraints) the only practical application 
of his theory which he has thought fit to favour us jwith ; and, 
in that point of view, the excellence of the fruit does not cer- 
tainly lead us to recal the general opinion which we have been 
led to form of the tree, by examining its rools, its trunk and 
ramificatidlis. o 

Before concluding, we have to remark, that ihe style pf this 
work is by no means either elegant, perspicuous, or correct. It 
does not indeed contain anj^ marks of a corrupted taste, but it 
exhibits no proofs of a refined one. In one j^articiilar. Lord 
Lauderdale is extremely reprehensible ; he entirely mistakes the 
meaning of several very common phrases, and even of single 
words. Tlierc are, for example, scarcely two pages of the whole 
work in which ive do not find him using alone for only* All this, 
however, is of little consequence, after the fundamental and uni- 
versal objections which have been urged against this volume. 

We have now only to apologise for drawing this article to so 
great a lengths We conceived that talents, and a station like 
Lord Lauderdale’s, might have the effect of misleading the Pub- 
lic. Nothing published by such an author can be indifferent j 
and the circumstances in which he stands have frequently tended 
to impede the progress of sciempe which they have failed to ac- 
celerate. His talents and rank, in the present instance, we think 
gr^ly misa|>plied. The importance of his subject — .the names 
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« 

of those illustrious men whose authorities he fcas Jispiited~thc 
nature of the truths which he has attempted to subvert — all these 
considerations have induced us to follow him step by step^ and to 
complete, by this painful process, the proofs on which our ge- 
neral opinion the book rests# Iii the course of the inquiry, 
we have been led to a statement of some fundamental doctrines 
of political economy, closely connected with the work before us 
~and likely, wc should hope, to facilitate the study, if they 
should not aid the progress of the most v^aluable of sciences. 


Art. IX. Leiii'rs written htj the fate Karl of Chatham^ to his SephtW 
Thomas Pitt Esquire^ afterwards Lord Camelford^ (hen at Casnbridge^ 
2d Edit. Svo. pp. 1;?3. London, Pa\ue. iS04. 

TT is singular that some of the most illustrious jiersons in mo« 

^ derii history, after occupying an unexampled share of public 
regard, should have gone down to the grave witliout exciting 
any of that posthumous solicitude which itiferj^* wits and leaders 
of the fashion in matters of literature and society, have often 
monopolized 1,0 an extravagant degree# The conversations of 
Johnson, the correspondence of Gibbon, and the more tri/ling 
effusions of. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, have long exercised 
an undisputed sway over the curiosity of the world, while the 
very inadcfjuatc memoirs which have been preserved of Lord 
Mansfield and Lord Chatham, seem to have completeyr satisfied 
the demand for information respecting i.iosc illustrious charac- 
ters. Much of this iudiffci'ence is certainly owing to the belief 
that men of such a stamp had no time for those pursuits which 
render a more trivial life fruitful in amusing incidents, npr any 
leisure for the occupations which are calculated to carry dowm 
their private character to posterity# While the deeds of such 
men are matter of history, and flourish in the lasting records of 
public annals, the actions of the wTiters who delight and instruct 
mankind consist in their feats of conversation, their ordinary 
intercourse with the world, their epistolary communications, and 
various other transactions important in their unvarying and pri- 
vate scenes, but naturally viewed as the most trivial of all the ’ 
occiprrences which diversify the lives that are spent in the great 
tumult of affairs; It happens, in reality, that the private cha- 
racters and familiar intercourse of those men, whom of all others 
it would be most interesting, to follow out of the senate and 
the forum, are in general marked by a species of carelessness 
and. flatness, which tends greatly to repress or to disappoint our 
curiosity: and the letters of Lord Chatham may not only be such 
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as would excite ivo^egard whatever, were they aft ached to ano- 
ther uame, but even such as to raise little emotion, though given 
to the world as hu authenticated productions. 

-We do not hesitate to alRrm, that a part at least of this re- 
mark applies to the vohime actually before us. The letters which 
compose it derive their whole iiitei'est from the character of their 
author* In the portfolio of an ordinary man, they would have 
had no chance of being preserved. But who is there that would 
not seize with eagerness upon any such memorial of the 
ster of the people '* — the great commoner'* ~Xh& ruler of the houle 
of Brunswick — the conqueror of Iiidostan and Canada — the ter- 
ror of the Bourbons in their proudest days ? To have the power 
of following such a man into the relaxations and duties of his 
private hours, is the distingiushed privilege of these modern 
times, which are enlightened and adorned by an universal diflu- 
simi of literary pursuits. To pry into the retirement of the 
great, is one of the exquisite luxuries of learning — one of the 
refinements. in which modern delicacy and taste indulge. The 
liame of Chatham no sooner pronounced, than a multitucle of 
associations are excited to awaken our curiosity ; and we become 
suddenly prepared to feel the liveliest interest in the most trivial 
document of his private occupations and cliaracter, which is 
handed down to us with s\i|ficient authenticity. 

Such were the feelings with which v/c first opened the volume 
now before us, hopeful that its merits might bear some inverse 
proportion ^ its bulk, but perfectly assured lhat nothing which 
related to so eminent S man could be penised without a very 
high degree of interest. And, truly, nothing can be more plea- 
sing thart the examination ^dually proves. Literary merit — 
depth of reasoning, or extent and sagacity of observation — ex- 
traordinary stores of learning, or flashes of eloquence — these 
certaitily are not what we wislied to find in the most careless 
and artless effusions of that illustrious statesman, in letters dicta- 
ted by the warmth of an affection almost maternal, during the 
minutes snatched from the most bustling period of his political 
career. ‘ But we discover, in every line of these interesting re- 
lics, featureii of a mind as l6vely, as we know from other sources 
tliat it was powerful and accomplished. We discover unerring 
prdofe that Lord Chatham was as amiable in the private rela- 
tions of as the annals of the old and the new world pro- 
claim him-to hav^ been 'transcendeutly great in the management 
of affait!^; We are constantly delighted with traits of On union, 
extremely rare in the hiimaia character, of the stronger passions 
’andj^andest powers of the mind with its finer feelings and nicer 
We meet with perpetu^ evidence, that tieither the 
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intrigues of ^oiirts^ nor the contentions of popular assemblies^ 
liad ever effaced from this great man’s heart tho>c early impres- 
sions of virtue ajid of piety with which almost all arc provided 
at their outset, but which so few are enabled. to preserve even . 
from the daubers and seductions of an obiseurer fortune. It is 
entirely in this point of view that we are disposed to regard the 
present publication ; and, aware that our readers may feel some- 
what of the same interest in its contents, we hasten to make 
them acquainted with the book, chiefly by directing then atteu- 
tjon to such extracts as struck us most in perusing iu,. 

The letters are introduced by a very elegant and appropriate 
dedication to Mr Pitt, and by a well-written preface, in which 
the editor (Lord Grenville) delivers some judicious remarks up- 
on the valuable remains that he is ushering into the world. 

* concspondencc, iripciFccl ai it is, (and who will 

not lament that many more such IcUcis aie not preserved t*) exhibits a 
great orator, statesman and patriot, in one ut the most interesting rela- 
tions of private society. Not, as in tlu' cabinet or the i-etiate, cnforc- 
ir.g, by a vigorous and commanding eloquence, thusc councils to which 
Itis comitiy owed her pie-emiuencc and ghny y Init implanting, wilh 
parental kindness, into the mind of an ingenuous youth, seeds of wis- 
dom and virtue, which ripened into full maluiily in the chauicler of a 
most accomjilished mjp* ; directing bmi to the acquisition of knowledge, 
as the best insliuxneift of action^ teaching him, by the cultivation of 
his reason, to strengthen and establish in his heart those principles of 
moral lectitudc which wT.re congenial to it ^ and, abo\e all, c:.horllng 
' ini to regulate the whole conduct of his life by the ptedyminant in- 
rhicnce of gratitude and obedience to God, ns the ordy sure ground • 
work of every human duty ! 

‘ What ]jartnt, anxious for the cbarit^ter and success of a son, bom 
to any liberal station in this great and free country, would not, in all 
that related to hk education, gladly have resorted to the advice of such 
a man ? What youthful spirit, animated by any desire of future ex- 
r..Ilence, and looking for the gralifcalion of that desirt in the pursuits 
of honourable ambition, or in the consciousness of an upiight, active, 
and useful life, would not embuice, wdtli transport, any opportunity of 
listening on such a subject to the lessons of Lord Cliatham ? 'Fhey arc 
here before liixn. Not delivered with the authority of a preceptor, or 
a parent, but tempered by the affection of a friend towards a disposition 
and character w^ell entitled la such, regard.’ p. x. — xiii. 

Lord Grenville follows up these introductory remarks by some 
eloquent and profound observations upon several points, on which 
his opinions differ widely from those delivered by Lord Chatham 
in these letters. His dissent is chiefly entered on the two foHow- 
iiig topics- — ^the merits of Lord Bolingbroke’s * Remarks on the 
English History,’ which he justly thinks Lord Chatham very 
much overrated, whether we consider the purity and precision of 
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the ^ftyle, the sagacity of the remarks, or the fidelity of the nar- 
rative-— and the judgment insinuated by Lord Chatham upon the 
integrity of Loro Clarendon’s character. Into the defence of that 
celebrated statesman, the noble eclitor enters with great earnest- 
ness and irresistible effect. His eloquent exposition of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s conduct, is naturally mingled with remarks upon tlie 
characters of the two masters whom he served ; and the whole 
passage is distinguished by so much force of diction, and genuine 
iiberwty of sentiment, that out readers will thank us for extract- 
ing it entire. The tenor of Lord Grenville’s public life, and the 
general principles of policy which have guided his discourses iii 
the senate, would not, perhaps, lead us to expect from his pen 
an ample recognition of true Whig principles, on a question al- 
inrays taken as a general test. At the same time, we must dis- 
claim any paltry intention of imputing inconsistency to that dis- 
tinguished statesman. We are still less capable, we hope, of iii- 
sinuating that his opinions have been modified, in any degree, by 
the unprecedented divisions and combinations which have signaliz- 
ed the recent history of British parties. We deduce the free cur- 
rent of his remarks from a very difTerent source, and consider 
them as the real sentiments which he has always entertained up- 
on abstract questions, and which he would have openly avowed, 
had the circumstances of the times demanded or justified a dis- 
cussion of such general principles. For the rest, we do not re- 
member ever to have met with a more impartial view of the 
great question regarding the civil war, than appears to have dic- 
tated the following striking observations. 

* Clarendon was unquestionably a lover of truth, and a sincere Friend 
to the free constitution of his country. He defended that constitution 
in Parliament, with zeal and energy, against tlic encroachments of pr(‘- 
rogative, and, concurred ift the establishment of new securilies neceysnry 
for its protection. He did, indeed, when these had been obtained, op- 
pose, with equal determination, those continually increasing demands of 
Parliament, which appeared to him to threaten the existence of the mo- 
narchy itself j desirous, if possible, to conciliate the maintenance of pu- 
blic liberty with the preservation of domestic peace, and to turn aside 
from his country all the evils to which those demands immediately and 
manifestly tended. 

* The wish was honourable and virtuous, but it was already become 
impracticable. The purposes of irreconciliable ampition, entertained 
by both the contending parties, were utterly inconsistent with the re- 
establishment of mutu^ confidence. The parliamentary leaders openly 
grsm)^ at the exclusive possession of all civil and all military authority t 

the other hand, the p«rfidy with which the fCihg had violated 
hia |jfet engagements, still rankled in the hearts of his people, whose 
just 9 f his sincerity were continually renewed by the unsteadi- 
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of Ills conduct^ even in the very moments of fresh concesidon ; 
while, amongst a large proportion of the comm unity, every circumstance 
of civil injury or oppression was inflamed and aggravated by the utmost 
violence of religious animosity. 

* In this unhappy state, the calamities of civil war could no longer 
be averted j but the miseries by which the contest ivas attended, and the 
military tyranny to which it so naturally led, justified all the fears of 
tiiose who had from the beginning most dreaded thattwiilde extremity. 

‘ At the Hesloration, the same virtuous statesman protected the con- 
stitution against the blind or interested zeal of excessiv^e loyalty*, -and, 
if Monk had the glory of restoring the monarchy of England, to Cla- 
rendon is ascribed the merit of re-establishing her law\s and liberties : a 
service no less advantageous to the crow'u, titan honourable to himself, 
hut w4ilch was numbered among the chief of those oftcnces fur wlilch he 
was afterwards abandoned, sacrificed, aixi persecuted by Ids unfeeiing, 
corrupt, and proiligate master. 

‘ 'I’hcse objiervattons respecting one of the most upright characters of 
our history, are here delivered w ith freedom, though in .some degree op- 
posed to so high an authority. The habit of forming such opinions for 
ourselves, instcud of recelfing them from others, is not the least among 
the advantages of such a course of reading and rctlection as Lord 
Chatham recommends.’ p. xviii. — .xxiii. 

Having called the attention of our readers,^ in the first instance, 
to the valuable preface of Lord Grenville, we must be permitted, 
before proceeding to the work itself, to suggest one slight critidsin 
upon a quotation which he has introduced. Speaking of the late 
Lord Camelford, he exclaims, in the wordsy perhaps — but surely 
neither in the spirit, nor even in the language of Viagil, 

* Quve gratia vivo-^— 

“Eadem sequitur tellure repostiim !’ 

Such applications and travesties of classical authors^ we wholly 
disapprove. The meaning of the Roman poet, in the following 
passage, from which the preceding words have been picked and 
put together as they might have been from a Gradusy is, not that 
certain worthies were beloved after death, as they had been during 
tlnfir lives — -but that charioteers and horsemen, drivers and horse- 
jockies, retain the same love of curricles and horse-flesh, in the 
other w^orld, which they had" manifested ou earth— 

‘Qu* gratia currfim 
Amorumque fuit qua* cura nitentes 
Pascere equos j eadem sequitur tellure repustosi* VL 653. 
This kmd of quoting and applying classical passages, would 
justify the friends <>f a pugilist in prcfixuig to his memoirs some 
of the famous lines which follow the passage already quoted by 
Lord Grenville. For example, 

* Hie manuv*? in patriu pugnando vulnera passi— 

-<«-«~Quique sui meniorcs alios fecere.’ Ibid, > 


We 
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We have already premised, that the epistolary remains of Lord 
Chatham are ohiefly interesting, from the careless simplicity and 
eamestttess of heart tVhich" appear to have dictated every line of 
them. They are addressed to a very young man, on the entrance 
of his academical career; and nothing is more remaikuhle than 
the uniform seriousness witli which tlie illustrious Mentor calls 
Ills , pupil’s attention to every thing allied to the pursuits of vir- 
tue, This spirit, indeed, is mingled with every topic, and seems 
to have pervaded the whole feelings of the writer. 

^ I rejoice (says he in Letter 11.) to hear that you have begun Ho- 
mer’s Ihad, and have made so great a progress in Virgil. 1 hope you 
taste and love those authors pariiculaily. You cannot read them too 
much : they arc not only the two greatest poets, but the) contain the 
finest Ijfes&ons for your age to imbibe : lessons of hoiumi', courage, dis- 
into’estedness, love of truth, commund of temper, gentleness of beha- 
viour, humanity, and, in one word, viiliie in its true signification. Co 
On, my dear nephew, and drink as deep as you can of these divine 
springs : the pleasure of the draught is equal uL least to the prodigious 
advantages of it to the heart and morals. 1 hope yon will diink then 
as somebody does in Virgil, of another sort of cup ; lUe Imlngcr hausit 
spumantem Pateram.'* p. o‘, 7. 

That, our author,^ however, had justly appreciated the subor- 
dinate importance of such studies, is a^)])arent from a striking 
passage in a su^bsequent letter. 

^ I beg a copy of your elegy on your mother’s picture : it is such 
admirable poetry, that I beg you to plunge deep into prose and severer 
studies, and^iot indulge your genius wIlli verse, for the present. Fmt- 
timus Orator L Poeto^ Substitute Xully and Hemasthenes in ihe place of 
Homer and Virgil ; and arm yourself with all the variety of manner, 
copiousness and beauty of dictipn, nobleness and magnificence of ideas 
of the Roman consul ; and render the powers of eloquence complete, 
by the irresistible torrent of vehement argumentation, the close and for- 
cible reasoning, and the depth and fortitude of mhid of the Grecian 
staitesman. This I mean at leisure intervals, and to relieve the course of 
those studies which you intendd.o make your principal object.’ p. 88, 89. 

Those happy spirits who deride every thing but eloquence and 
wit, and who contemptuously pass over all exhortations to the 
pursuits of virtue, as sermons or moralizing, if they are not deli- 
vered in epigram, may perhaps wonder to find such a passage as 
the following in the letters of such a man as Lord Chatham : 

* I say, you; have the true clue to guide you, in the maxim you lay 
down in your letter to me, uaitiely, that the ufe of learning is, to ren- 
der a man ntore wise and virtuous, not merely to make him more learn- 
dd: tua Vittuie; Go on, my dear boy, by this golden rule, 

and you cannot fail to become every thing your generous heart prompts 
you wish to be, and that mine most affectionately wishes for you. * 
Tl^ishut one danger in your way; and that is, perhaps, natural 

enough 
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enough to your age, the love of pleasure, or the fear of close application 
and laborious diligence. ' With the last there is nothing you may not 
con<jucr ; and the fir^t is sure to conquer und enslave whoever does not 
strenuously and gencrou4>ly resist the first alluremciits of it, lest, by small 
indulgencies, he fall under the yoke of irresistible habit. V/zar/da est 
Improha Siren^ Jiesidia^ 1 desire may be atHxt to the curtains of your 
bed, and to the walls of your chambers. If )OU do not rise early, you 
never can make any progress worth talking of : and another rule is, if 
you do not set apart your hours of reading, and never suficr yourself 
or any one else to break in upon them, your days will slip through 
your hands unprofitable and frivolously j unpraisccl by all you wish to 
please, and really unenjoyable to yourself. Be assured, whatever you 
take from pleasure, amusements, or indolence, for these fust few yean: 
of your life, will repay you a hundred fold, in the pleasure??, honours, 
and advantages’ of all the remainder of your days,. My heart is so ftill 
of tVie most earnest desire that you should do well, that I find my letter 
has iun into some length, which you will I knov%’, be so good to ex- 
cuse.’ p. 

Now the person who felt so ardently the force of moral and 
of religious sentiments, was not a mere pedant either in litera- 
ture or state alFairs; be valued in their just propoilion the mere 
considerations of external propriety and even elegance. The 
following extract will show how highly he" estimated those ac- 
complishments, which only fail, in a wise man’s opinion, when 
their true foundation in the more solid graces of the mind is re- 
moved ; and never appeared ridiculous or disgusting, until Lord 
Chesterfield was supposed to have proclaimed them as the chief 
end of man. 

‘ Behaviour is of infinite advantage or prejudice to a man, as he 
happens to have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging, and proper 
manner ; or to a vulgar, coarse, ill-bitd, or awkward and ungenleel 
one. Behaviour, though an external thing which seems rather to be- 
long to the body than to the mind, is certainly founded in considerable 
virtues: though I have known instances of good men, with something 
very revolting and offensive in their manner of behaviour, especially 
when they have the misfortune to be naturally verv awkward and un- 
gen teei •y and wdiich their mistaken friends have helpe<f to confirm them in, 
by telling them tliey were above such trifles, as being genteel, dancing, 
fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, with grace and vigour. 
As if the body, because inferior, were not a part ot the compofeitioii 
of man ^ and the proper, easy, ready, and graceful use of Hmself, 
both in mind and limb, did not go to make up"* the character of an ac- 
complished man. You arc in no danger of falling into this preposterous 
error : and I had a great pleasure in folding you, when I first saw' you 
in London, so well disposed by nature, and to properly attentive to 
make yourself genteel in person, atid well-bred in behaviour. I am 
very glad you have taken a fencing master : that exercise vdll give you. 
^jae manly, firm, and graceful attitudes j open your chest, jdace your 

' * head 
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head upright, and plant you well upoit your legs. As to the use of 
the sword, it i$ well to know it: But remember, my dearest nephew, 
it is a science oF defence : and that a sword can never be employed 
by the \imd of a man of virtue in any other cause. As to the carriage 
of yoiur persott, be particularly careful, as you are tall and thin, not 
to get a habit of stooping ; nothing has so poor a look : above all 
things, avoid contracting aT>y peculiar gesticulations of the bod^, or 
luovemails of the muscles of the face. It is rare to see in any one a 
graceful laughter : it is generally better to smile than laugh out, es-^ 
pecially to contract a habit of laughing at^small or no jokes. Some* 
timfs it would be aficctation, or \^*orse, mere mOTOseness, not to laugh 
heartily, when the truly ridiculous circumstances of an incident, or iht 
true pleasaiUry and wit of a thing, call lor and justify it *, but the trie k 
of laughing frivolously is by all means to be avoided : Ruu inepto^ Rt f 
inepii&r mdla est. Now, as to politeness 5 many have attempted deli- 
niuons of it: I believe it is bc>t to be known by description j doflui- 
tjf)n not being able lo compi'ise it. I would, howrever, venture to cail 
it benevolence in Iritlcs, or the pichivcnce of others to ourselves in litllc 
daily, hourly occurrences, in the commerce of life. A better place, u 
mure commodious seat, priority in being helped at table, &c. wliat is 
it, but sacrificing ourselves in such Itillcs lo the convenience and plea* 
sure of otlicrs ? And this constitutes true politeness. Jt is a per- 
petual attention (by habit it grows easy and natural to us) to the little 
wants of ihcise we are with, by udiich rve ciiher prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonious, formal compliments, still' civilities, will 
never be politeness : that must be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble, 
And what will give this, but a mind benevolent, and perpetually atten* 
live to exerj; that amiable disposition in trilles towards all you converse 
and live with ? Benevolence in greater mat ter b takes a higher name, 
and h the tpieen of virtues,’ p. 3^,— 37. 

We challenge the admircjrs of Lord Chesterfield to produce a 
more winning, and at the same time a more judicious and in- 
genious defence of all that part of manners which is worthy of a 
reasonable being’s regard, in the whole writings of their master. 

The very trifles of manner and etiquette appear to have had 
their just share of Lord Chatham’s regard. He concludes one 
of his gravest letters with the following advice : ‘ Pardon an 
observation on style. I received your is vulgar and mercantile; 
your letter is the way of writing. Inclose your letters in a 
cover; it is more polite.’ (p. G7.) 

In the minuter parts of conduct, as well as manners, the ad- 
vices given in these Sketches are equally sedulous. Upon the 
subject of early rising, he is peculiarly importunate. Besides the 
passage aboye quoted on this head, he says, in Letter VII. 

‘ Do you rise early ? J hope you have alvt'udy made to yourself the 
habit of dcfjug it : If not, let me conjure you to acquire h. Remember 
your frkuul Horace— 
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..11 ' ll ’** ” -*' Et ni 

Po«c:cs a»ti? clkm Libnun cum bimlne \ si non 
, Inteades ammnm studiis, et rebus honeslis, 

vel amorc miser torquebere — ’ p, 51-52. 

With bow ipuch force do such solemn adnionUions on the su^ 
blime matters of piety and morals, as these letters all abound in, 
come from a person so intimately acquainted with every variety 
of human life — ^so strictly speaking a man of the world ! 

We recommend the following admirable passages to all those 
light and thoughtless persons, who are please^ to regard every 
sentiment, of a moral or religious tendency, as the growth of 
monkish seclusion and ignorance of tlie world, or as tlie ctlspring 
of a sullen bigotry and weakness of understanding ; only pre- 
mising that they are the earnest, undisguised effusions of an un- 
ri v'^alled statesman and orator, poured forth at the very moment 
in which his wliok mind was distracted by the weight of public 
affairs, and the intrigues of a factious court ; addressed to an eJeve^ 
whom it was his anxious wish to form into the liablls of a con- 
summate politician, and ushered into the world by the two great- 
est couriers and public characters of the present day.. 

^ U any thingj my deat hoy, could have happened to raise yon 
higher In my eslecni, and to endear you mon to me, it is the amiable 
abh.osrc'urc you feel for the vSccue of vice and folly, (and of real misery 
and pcjxlilion, under the false notion of pleasure and sphil), Which has 
opened to you at your college, and, at the same time, the manly, brave, 
geueruiis, and wife resolution and true spirit, with which you resisted 
•rind repulsed the first attempts upoj» a mind and heart, 1 than]t God, in- 
fiuiicly too firm and noble, as well as too elegant and enlightened, to be 
in any dinger of yielding to such contemptible ana! wretched corrup- 
tions/ p. IS- 19, ' . ^ 

* As to your maimer of behaving towards these unhappy young gen- 
flcrnen you descriisc, let it be manly and easy; Jecliuc their parties rvlth 
Mvility *, retort their radleiy ’^vith rullery, always tempered with good 
breediug. If they banter your regularily, order, decency, and lore of 
study, banter h\ return iheir neglect of thenx ; and venture to own frank- 
ly; that you came to faiuibridge to learn w'hat you can, not to follow 
what they arc pleased to cjill pleasure, itt short, let your external be- 
haviour to them be as full of politeness s^nd ease* as your inward estima- 
tion of ihem is full of pily, ihixed with contempt, I come mivv to .the 
part of the advice I have to oflef to you, which most nearly concern^ 
your welfare, and upon which every good and honourable purpose of 
your He will assrtirfedly tunv j I mctin the keeping up in ydut heart the 
trde stntimctits of ^ligion. If you are not right towards God, you can 
never be so towards man : The noblest sentiment of the human breast 
ivS here broiigjht to the test. Is gratitude in the number of a mai/s vir- 
tues ^ If It Ije'v the highest ^Eknefector demands the warmest rcUuns of 
gratitude, love, . and praise : Itfgraium aui dixeritr, omnia dixit. If a 
, you IV. Ko. S. ' Bo man 
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man ivaiils ihk virtue where there are infinite obli^^alions to eitcite and 
<|uickeu it, he xvill be likely to want all others towards his feliow-erca- 
tares, whose utmost gifts ate poor, compared to those he daily receives 
at the hands of his never-failing Almighty Iniend, Jlementber thy 
Creator ih jdte days of thy youth, is big with the deepest wisdom : The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom j and, an upright heart, that 
is understanding. This is eternally true, whether the wits aird rakes oi 
Cambridge allow it or not : Nay, I must add of this religious wisdom, 
Her tvays are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace, what* 
ever your young gentlemen of pleasure think of a wiiore and a bottle, 
a tainted health and battered constitution. Hold fast thercibre by tliis 
sheet-anchor of happiness, Religion % you will often want it in the times 
of most danger— the storms and tempests of life. Cherish true religion 
as preciously as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt supcrsliiiou 
and Cfnlhusiasm. ' Tlie first is ihfc perfection and glory of the human na- 
ture ; the two last the depravation and disgrace of it. Uemcinber tlic 
essence of religion is, a heart void of offence tov^ards God and man \ not. 
subtle speculative opinions, but an active, vital principle of faith, i'hc 
tvords of a heathen were so line,, that I must gi^vc them to you : ‘ 
pQsitum JuSy Fosf/ue Hanctosque Reccs^us Mentis y ct inc^^ctinn 

geticroso Pectus ILoncstoi* 

Go on, my dear child, in the admirable dispositions you have low ards 
all that is right and good, and make yourself the love and admiration 
of the world ! I have neither paper nor words to tell you how tender- 
ly T am yours.’ p* 24 — 28. 

Such wa.s the illusliiotts Lord Chatham in his piitate life; 
and so pure and lovely were the inmost sentiments of that great 
spirit wiKch humbled France and subdued America — which baf- 
fled the intrigues of the court, and overawed the turbulence of 
the senate. 

The publication of thesei precious remains is indeed highly im- 
portant j — important as an object of laudable and dignified curio r 
sity — doubly important as a practical lesson and example of emi- 
nent virtue. 


Art. Xi Ce/tic Researdics^ on the Originy Trudinonsy and Language 
of the Ancient Britons / with some Introductory Sketches on PrimL 
twe , Society* By Ed\Srard Davies, Curate of Olveston, Gloucester- 
shire. Lc^on, . 8 VO. pp. 56L 

TT is airtiisirig to observe witli what perseverance and success 
^ the Celts are proceeding in their endeavours to deserve that 
character which has been So liberally bestowed upon them by 
the Tttost contemptuous of their opponents. Every (me must re- 
member the emphatic epithets with y^hich Pinkerton in particu- 
lar has branded this ill-fated race. According to him, a Celtic 
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imderslanfling if? sui graeris : it readily embraces and believes 
wbutover is rejected or laughed at by tlie rest of mankind, if 
Ihore be any truth in this description, we think there is great 
.reason to presume that the Celtic winters of the present day, de- 
spairing perhaps of deriving* the general popithition of Kurope 
from llicTir owni illustrious stock, are anxious at least to satisfy 
the w’^orld that they thctnselvcS are the genuine descendants of 
those mighty tribes: and certainly, if strong mental rcbcmhlance 
and striking allinity of disposition may be admitted as p^esiimp-- 
tivc evidence of direct and pure descent, they mast be considered 
as liaving made good their pretensions. Let our readers only 
imiijiare rlut rhiiracter of the old Celts as given by tlie anciont 
xvriters, particularly by Diodorus Siculus, with that wtiich the 
liael and the Cymri ot* the present day oi'ldbil in tl)cir wvilings. 
Diodo: us dcv;rib'*s them as fond of lenigmas ; making general 
ri'.scrllons, ’vhere they were not suppcH'tcd by a sufficient number 
of facts ; and hyperbolical botl: in praising themselves and in 
tlev{)isJng others.’^' 

Tiic Milesian fables of the Icidi iiuvclong convinced th( w*orlu, 
more powerfully and couiplctely than the most learned and po- 
silive aul]!oritics, tlrat they are a iegitiinatc branch of the Celts. 
'i‘he Wehili, though they have been much later in starting than 
the Irish, and are even yet less Celtic in their creed and charac- 
ter , ir to have lately recovered their generic and distinctive 
credulity in its nfrriost purity, and, of course, along with their 
ere ink I V, materials for authentic histpl*yy as far back as their 
nreseni dd'.posiiions would lead them to desire. The Irish, now^ 
that they have seen a ^ Sketch of the early History of the Atv 
cierd Briton?) from the year 700 %iorc^ Christ,’ f must allow th« 
consanguinity of the Cvmri j and attribute thedr own more ve- 
nerable and inofe ample accounts entirely to their being descend- 
e .l from the Gael^ who first lefi tlie original seat of the Celts, and 
may tliercibrc be supposed to have brought along with them 
more copious and accurate documents of the condition and ex- 
ploits of their aucostovs. The Welsh, how'tjver, need not despair 
of speedily (>bliterating all difficrenee between the Irish and tlitm- 
fjelves, in tlicse respects, if they eonthiue their etforis to shake 
o/F Gothic scepticism with as much perseverance and success as 
thev have exhibited wdthin these few years. < 

Tlumgh the Irish have great reason to be proud of General 
Vallancey, the Welsh need not shrink back from the competition, 
while they have to boast of Mr Davies, who seems to unite tlie 

B b J iiuvcntive 
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inventive imagination pf a poet with that rare talent of 
covering resemblance in objects the most dissimilar, whidi has 
been considered as the characteristic of men of wit. Like a 
generous rival, Mr Davies indeed acknowledges that he is in- 
debted to the Genersil for many of his illustrations and argu- 
ments : But he is by no means a servile imitator ; and, what will 
surprise those who have read the rvorks of the General, he has 
even improved upon what he has borrowed- In the first part of 
his work, he presents us wuth ‘ sketches of the state and attain- 
ments oi primitive society/ On this subject he has contrived to 
make many surprising discoveries. According to him, pliilo- 
sophers lare utterly mistaken in supposing man, in his primitive 
slate, to have been a savage : On the contrary, he was intimate- 
ly acquainted, not only with most branches of science, but also 
with those simple but sublime truths, for which wc ignorar.ll) 
imagine ourselves indebted to the feeble and degenerated minds 
of a Bacon and a Smith. To Adam, or, at least, to his imme- 
diate antediluvian descendants, the benefits of the division of la- 
bour, and the inductive philosophy, were intimately known : 
(p. 8, 9.) The scale of harmonious sounds, of whi< h the Greeks 
were utterly ignorant, was understood by primitive man, and 
applied in the formation of the most intricate and powerful in- 
struments. But, what is still more extraordinary, these antedi- 
luvians did not pursue the modern tardy course of improvement, 
but invented at first all that was most difficult and perfect, and 
left the easier task of deterioration to their descendants. Stringed 
Instruments were kncfkn to them before wind instrunrents ; and 
they could make brass, before they Could prepare iron, IMr 
Davies is content with tracing the Celts up to Gomer. Wc 
would advdse him, in the next edition of his work, to carry them 
into the antediluvian ages, and to adduce these distances of a le- 
trpgrade understanding, as proofs that Celts existed at that earlj 
period. 

Mr Davies, in his preface, expresses ‘ the deep and permanenl 
Qbligatipn* which' he owes to the Bciich of Bishops collectively. 
In our opinion, he has amply repaid them, by having proved, as 
aatisfactorily at least as he has proved any other of his positions, 
that the * <:onse^atiQn of tithes did pot originate in the Leviti- 
cal law?,’ (p. HO 5 right to them is mucli more an- 

cient, and CQBjsequenjtly much more indisputable and sacred. He 
even inriuuate^, thj|t ^ the charge alleged against Cain of not 
rightly mviding^ as it is rendered by the Seventy,’ is best ex- 
plained, by supposing that it alludes to some unfair practices of 
bis in the payment of his tithes. 

There is nothirig new, we are told, rmder the sun^ and some 

person^ 
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l>ersons have extended this doctrine so far, as to assert, that minds 
very yimilar to those of the greatest modern philosophers, must 
have existed in the ancient world. Mr Davies is evidently of 
this opinion ; the primitive ages, according to him, had tlieir 
^ Linn^i and their BufFons,’ (p. lOJ) ; and, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Leviticus, he finds a complete systematic arrangement of 
quadrupeds and fishes. 

Fn page 33. the geographical knowledge of Noah is detailed ; 

‘ The very idea of NoahN dividing the land amongst his descendants, 
necessarily iiresupposes his knowledge of the land that was to be so 
dividetl, fic must have described the several stales, their extent and 
boundaries, by certain names. And these, in general, could have been 
uo other than the names by which the same regions, rivers and moun- 
Jains had been already known to him, and consequently, which they 
had bunic before ihe llood. Thus may we account for the identity of 
the names of several streams and nioimtains in ancient geography, from 
India lo Biitain, and from the Northern Ocean to the Middle of 
.i tilca. 

We are surprised that Mr Davies has not drawn the natural 
inferences from this discovery ; and that he has not attributed 
the invention of maps to the iintediiiivians j since, without these, 
Noah could not have made his descriptions so convenient and 
iumiiious as he might Itave done with their assistance. Several 
other inferences might be drawn, all of which are so congenial 
to a Celtic lUidcrstunding, that we w^ondcr how they could have 
escaped Mr Davies. 

As our author has made it so very probable that Nojih kept a 
regular and full journal or log-book of the occurrences that took 
place in the ark (p, 43 — 45.), we would strongly advise him, or 
his fellow-labourer General Valianc€^> w ho has already been so 
successful ill recovering Irish tree-alphabets, to make diligent 
search for this valuable relic, which will he \tty acceptable fo all 
antiquarians, and ])articularly serviceable to Mr Clarke 
in the compilation of his ‘ Progress of Maritime Discovery.’ 

We shall conclude the consideration of tlic first part of Mr 
Davies’s work, with laying* before our readers one of the most 
notable and curious cUscoveries which it contains. 

Babel, it seems, is not the proper or original name of that 
tower, during the building of which the confusion of tongues 
(an event which has afforded so much delight to etymologists, 
that they have .made great exertions to bring it about a second 
time} is recorded to have taken Mr Davies deserves great 

credit, both for haying proved lliat Babel is not ‘ a play oh the 
original name, or at all similar to it’ (p. 58.) j and for having 
discovered, affer the lapse of 5000 years, not merely what the 
tower was actually called, but wdmt the builders meant to have 
called it, provided they had completed it. 

Bb3^ ^The 
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The children of men said, Let us build a city, aud a lower, and 
kt us make a name or renown* 'i bis was the order by w'hkb they 
ascended the climax of thw arnbitiom 5 but, when they had attained 
the highest top,- they nmst, from ihmce, have named their city. 'Ihey 
iiiust ha\'e called it She in, the n(}mi\ or renou^n. The other degrees 
would naturally be subjoined, to make out its dcscripdon. 'i bus it 
became Rknown, the City of the 'rov.er/’ p. ;>8* 

Notwitllstatuling the originality of these speculations, tve must 
confess that vve turn away, with feelings of w'eariness, from the 
first part of our* author’s performance* Tiie objects on wdiich 
lus credulity delights to dwells are so little varied,, and so unin- 
teresting ; and his conjectures so little supported by argumenl^ 
or adonxed by learning, that we are more disposed to lament the 
iveakness of the Ijuatan understanding, than to be amused with 
its eccentricities. 

In the second part, he treats of the * origin of the Celbe ; 
their, institution of Druidismj and their pretension to tlie know- 
ledge of letters’;’ (p. 1J7.) Of our author’s abiliij" to discuss 
points so' remote and obscure, and on which men of real learning 
have either been silent, or delivered their opinions with difli- 
dcnce, our readers may jtidge, by one specimen, taken from his 
account of times better knowm, and of a people with whose pro- 
gress we are comparatively well acquainted* 

‘ The Sarmatic held these ternlcnes (Cenuany) before the aggran- 
disement of Gothic power It h not pretended that, at any time, 
tins handful of nien (the Venedi or Wendi) penetrated into the pos- 
sessions of the Goths, or acquired an establishment by victories.’ — 
^ ^i"he Sarmataj then, or ^ckivorue,. were those whom the Goths found- 
in the land of Hiphath, or the e;istern division of anciciiL Germariy,' 
p. U3, 121^. 

How such assertions could have been made, in direct opposi- 
tion to every anthority on the subject we are altogether unable 
to comprehend* 

In page' 143* Mr Davies presents us with a very delectable 
specimen of a Celtic commentary on Virgil* 

^ This great bard was borne in . Cisalpine Gaul, and seems, in hitx 
youth, to have courted iie Gauiish till he found that she would 

not advance Hfe fortuue-^a very unpoCtical ground of desertion— 

I, Galata?a reliqult : 

N^que fatebor emm— diim me Galatsea tenebat, 

^€c spes fiberfatis efsrt, ncc cura peetdi. 

. : ;X?alata»a was the ihoth^ of the CeVtae. AprtAK. Bell, Illyr,’’ 
No mere Gothic read^,. we will venture to assert^ ever sus- 
|)Gcted the poet to be speaking of a personage so dignified ; nor 
is it very easy to perceive how ♦ the mother of the Celts’ and 
^ Gaulish muse’ should be. ohe and the same person* 
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As Mtr Davies has succeeded so well in this attempt, we wpuld 
recommend to him to extend his commentary to the writings ot‘ 
Ovid, where he will find a great deal more about Galataju. He 
who can find Celtic traditions in Virgil, wall have a noble field 
for the exercise of his fancy, and the display of his credulity, in 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid* 

In page 146, Mr Davies considers the antiquities found at 
Stonehcfjge, Abury, and other parts of Britain, as DruidicaL 
As this opinion, wliich appears to us to rest on very questionable 
grounds, has been very generally received by the writers of this 
country, it may be worth while to consider the authorities and 
arguments on which it is founded. It is necessary, however, to 
premise some few observations on the origin and ancient extent 
of the Druidical superstition. 

No w'riter, we believe, has ventured to offer any thing more 
tliaii mere conjecture respecting the origin of Druidism, except 
Mr Pinkerton. To him, conjecture was almost entirely unknown, 
since it implied diffidence and modesty. He had gained credit 
for research and learning : he knew the imposing effects of a 
dogmatical and bold assertion : and, when he was unable to find 
the very few materials which he required for the fabrication of 
authority^ he came forward with his own oracular and senten- 
tious decision ; ‘ Druidism was palpably Phoenician/ la 
proof of this assertion, Mr Pinkerton refers us, in a note, to 
the 03 th page of his Disseiiation on the Goths y but in this pas- 
sage, instead of supporting his opinion by authoidtics, he merely 
ampli/ies and repeats the assertion. ^ The god Baal, Bel, Bele- 
iius ; the transmigration of souls ; the cosmogony and theogony 
(of the Druids) are wholly Phoeniciari.’ As not a single author 
IS quoted, we are at a loss to discover where Mr Pinkerton learn- 
ed all this. The opinion, we believe, is supported by no writer 
but Baxter, Horsley, or Maepherson : and to them W'c can 
scarcely believe he would refer on such an occasion, when \vc 
recollect the anathema he has pronounced against those who are 
guilty of ‘ blending authors of the first .and sixteenth centuries, 
that is, authorities witli no authorities/ f Till Mr Pinkeiton 
brings forward the evidence on which he grounds ids asseilions, 

Bh 4t that 

♦ Pinkerton’s Enquity, 1. 11. 

f Enquiry, I. 409. ' Ausonius, Indeed, mentions Bclenus in t\vo 
passages, in connexion with the Dntids ; but it cannot from them be 
inferred, either that was the BeleUus of the Phosnicit^s, or even that 
he was Worshipped by the Druids. Besides, Ausonius, A. D. niJ, is 
very insufficient cvideJice of the original ^nd pnre religion of ibc 
Druids. 
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that the tran^tuigiratiou of > souls was a Phoeuician doctriiie--w-atid 
that the cosmogony and theogony of the Daruids were wholly 
Phoenician ; we muat he excused for not tal;ing the troohle to 
prove the contrary* We have been too frequently disappointed 
in searching for those authorities, to which Mr Pinkerton ex- 
pressly refers, not to be more than usual suspicions, where he 
does not pre'ser^^e even the form of reference. So completely 
satisfied is this author, however, of the tnitji of his own hypo- 
thesis, that he is obliging enough to explain the wdiole process 
of the matter, aa:id to inform us that the Phoenicians gave our 
ancestors their religion in exchange for tin* ^ Bruidism \vas 
taught by the Pheeuieians to the inhabiianis of Cornw all, wdicre 
they traded for tin/^ But, in the first place, though it is 
highly probable that the Phoenicians were acquainted with the 
main land of Britain, yet we hteve no evidence, that this 'ivas 
Actually the case. Herodotus, Strabo, See. mention only the 
(^assiterides as having been visited by the Phccniclans. But, 
independently of anything else, it is surely sufficiently improba- 
ble that a few trader's intent only on gain, and, of course, not 
very zealous about the religion of iFieir native land, should 
take the trouble of establishing any superstitious rites among 
the barbarous natives of Britain* Bruidism, too, with, its hu- 
man sacrifices and gloomy rites, does not seem to have been 
such an attractive pr seducing form of superstition as to be rea- 
dily introduced iiito a country by the occasional intercourse of 
foreign merchants : and, what appears indeed to be decisive of 
the questmn, no vestig «3 of this faith are lo be found in Spain, 
where the Phcenicians firmly estabUshed themselves, and built 
the city of Cadiz ; ^nd where, of course, it is much more pro- 
bable, lhat they Would be disposed and able to introduce their 
ceremonies and belief. 

The conjecture, that the Bruidical superstition was taught 
the Gauls by Pythagoras, rests on no better foundation than 
the opinion of Mr Pinkerton, The Druidsy indeed, coincided 
with tb^t pliilosophcr in the belief of a transmigration ofc' tlje 
soul ; though it appears, from the practical use which they made- 
of thi^ dobtrine, in inciting their follow^exs to a contempt of 
death, and to the practice of virtue, that they differed from Py- 
thagori^ by confiiiing the transmigration of the soul to human 
bodied. + But the coincidci^ce of two superstitions in a point like 
this, certainly affords very weak presumption, that the one 
' ^ ' was 

* ^twpiiry, 1. 17. . . ‘ . 

^^jlKeyskr. Andq. Celtic* p* 11(5, ill. and the authors quoted by 
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was totrowed from the other* how^evfer^ we s^ippo^se this to 
have been the <ase, we should rather be inclined to ado|rt tlte 
opinion advanced by Clemens Alexandrinus, and Eusebius^^ 
that Pythagoras in his travels went into Gaul, and there learned 
the doctrine of tlie Metempsichosis. It is but fair, however, tb 
mention that tliere is a passage of Ammianiis MarcelUmis, which 
seems to favour the Pythagorean origin of the Druids. This pas-- 
sage has hitherto obtained less attention and credit than it de- 
serves, from having been supposed to contain only the opinion 
or evidence of Marcellinus himself, who Jived A. D. 360, when 
the ceremonies and traditions of the Druids w^ere wearing out : 
but whoever examines the context, f will be convinced that Mar- 
cfcUinus derived the whole of the information which lie gives re- 
.specting the Gauls, from Timagenes, who lived in the time xyf 
Auguslus, and appears to have been a diligent, well-informed, 
and learned author. The passage to which we allude, is’ the 
following : ‘ Inter hos Druidfe ingenii celsiores, ut antoritas Fy^ 
tbagorte dccrcvit^ ScdalitiJs ndstricti consortiis, qucestionibii^ oc- 
cultarum rerurn allarumque crccti sunt, et despectantes humaua 
prorumtiarunt animas immortales.’t It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether Timagenes did not intend merely to point out a 
resemblance bet'ween the Druids and Pythagoreans, in the insti- 
tution of fraternities ; though, certainly, if we adhere to the 
obvious meaning of the words, we must conclude, that, at least 
in the opinion of Timagenes, the Druids acknowledged the au- 
thority of Pythagoras. / 

Wc are ignorant of the reason whicli has led antiquarians to 
ri’ject or to overlook the opinion %vhich is stated by Cesar to 
have been generally entertained, in ^his time, in Gaul, respect- 
ing the origin of Druidism. To us,*it appears the best supl>ort- 

ed. 


^ Cknieut. Alexand. Stromata, lib. VI. & Eusebii Pra&par* EvangeL 
lib. X. c. 2. • . 

f Ainbigentcs super orioine prinva Gallomm scriptores veteres, noti- 
tiam reliquere negoui smiplenam : sed postea Timagenes et diligentm 
Cru^cus et lingua, qute *iiu stmt igjxorala, collcgit c.k mulllplicibus 
btis ; cujus fideUi seqiiuti obitQ'uritaie difitiiOta, eadem distincle docebitnus 
et apertc. .Aimn^ Marceli. lib- XV. § 9* edit. Lugd. 1591. — ^For th« 
character of Timagenes, see QuinctUiaB, Jib. X, 1. andliotace, Epist. 
lib. I. Epist. 19 . 1. 15, U)^ 

% A ijassage of similar impqrt is to be found in Diddoms Sicultis, 
Ub. V. p. 212, wliere ho h speaking of the religion of the Celts— 
The Opinioji of Pythagoras prevails among them • 

tlv^aya^u A«y* 5 ) that the souls of mett are immortal, arid live agaia 
after a certain period, entenitg into diffcteiU bodies. 
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cd, and the mohi prohahle^of any that have come do^ to . us from 
antiquity, Ctsur evidently took considerable pains to learn eve- 
ry particular relative to the IJ>t uids j and it. may be remarked as 
a proof both of the accuracy and t^^xtent of his iaformqtioa, that 
on this subject, as .well as on many others which he first in vesti- 
gatedt inbsequent. authors have done little more than transcribe 
his accounts. He staties it to have been the received opinion in 
Gaul, that Pniidvsni originated in Britain,; and the fact, 'which 
he expressly'' mentions, that in his time, those who wished to be- 
come adepts in itb^ mysteries, commonly went to Britain for that 
purpose, strengthens the traditionary account of the place of its 
origin. K it he true that Druidism originated in Britain, the 
comopLOply received opinion, that it i& strictly and absolutely a 
part of the Celtic reUgiori, will be greatly weakened. Since it 
must have begun to exist long after the Celts had left their ori- 
ginal s^fdements, il must be considered as, British, and not Cel- 
tic ; and it would he as absurd to extend it to all the Celts, be- 
cause it originated’among one branch of them, as il would be to 
expect to find the institution of secret tribunals in the thirteenth 
century, among the Swedes, as well as among the Germans, 
merely because they are both Gothic nations» The supposed 
necessary* connexion between Celtic population and Druidism, 
has prevented antiquarians from examining the question, respect- 
ing the countries in which it cun actually be proved to have ex- 
isted, with clearness and impartiality. 

There is not a single authority for the existence of Druidism 
any whefh,' but in Celipic Gaul, and in parf of England. The 
argumeut, which is drawn from the existence oi snomments sup- 
posed to be Druidlcal, will be considered afterwards ; at present, 
,we shall state the substaneb of those passages, from the ancient 
writers, on which we ground our positioyi* Cesar expressly 
says, that the Druids u.sed,to meet annually'', on the borders of 
the territory of the Carnutes, w'hJch was cojisidcrcd the middle 
of all Gaul. 'Whoever examines the position of this territory, 
will immediately be convinced, that Cesar, in this passage, used 
the term Gaul in its Ihuiited and strict sense ; since, if Aquita- 
nia and Belgyc Gaul had been included, the territory of the Car- 
nutes could uot wdth any propriety have been deemed the centre 
of Gauh With regard to England^ Cesar, i^lthough he describes 
the Druids in Gaul so minutely', and mentions the received opi- 
nion, „|hat their institutions had originated in .Britain, and were, 
eyen in his time, taught there with more strictness and purity 
. jj^an in Gaiil, yet gives not the least hint, that while he '^vas in 
" \ Britain, 


dc C-IIko. lib. VI. p. 115. edit. Plant. 1616. 
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Britain, he had either seen any Dmkls, or collected any inform- 
ation concerning them. We may tJxerefore reasonably con- 
clude, that Druidism was not known in those parts of Brilaiji 
with which he was acquainted* Tacitus is the first, and, wc 
believe, the only author, who takes mt>t ice of the existence of 
Druidisiu in Britain, Strabo,, Pompon ins Mela, Pliny and 
Solinus, uU of whom speak of its existence in Caul with asto- 
nishment and abhorrence, seem not to have lieard of any part of 
Britain, in which it prevailed. Tlic Romans appear to Itave ad- 
\anced far into Wales before they met wilii it. Tacitus, in 
his annals, relates, that vSuetoaius Paulinus was opposed in his 
attempt on Mona, (Anglesey) by the army of the Britons ; and 
tiiat, after he had defeated them, he destroyed the sacred groves 
of the Druids. No mention is . made of Druids in any other 
part of Britain ; though, Iiad Agricola collected any information 
vespeeting them, or met with any traces of their woi'ship, dur- 
ing his expedition into Scotland, we cannot suppose that I'aci- 
iLis would have neglected to notice them, in his life of that ge- 
neral. As the Druidical superstitions were so singular and so 
monstrous, we may consider ourselves justified in regarding the 
silence of the ancient writers respecting them as a sufficient 
proof that they did not exist in the countries which they de- 
scribe, f If, therefore, we are to fix the boundaries of Druid- 
isin strictly according to the notices which these authors afibrd 
us, we must coincide in opinion with Mr Pinkerton, that ^ there 
is no authority at all for Druids being known, beyond present. 
North Wales on the north, and the river Garonne, the bound of 
the Cekte in Gaul, on the south. A line draevn by the Severn 
in Britain and Seine In Gaul, forms tlie eastern boimd, while the 
ocean forms the western.’ f 

It is of some consequence to ascertain, by the sam^ appeal 
to authorities, the nature of the places in which the Druids 
pei formed their religious ceremonies ; since almost all Celtic 
writers, whenever authorities for the existence of DruidiMu in 

any 


^ Pliny, however, speaks of Britam as so entirely devoted to magic 
in his time, as to seem io have iusttucted the Persians but his expres- 
sions are so vague and general, that they cannot relate to Druidism ex- 
clusively. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. XXX. c. 1. 

f Pliny and Suetonius relate that Tiberius forbad or abolished Dn\id- 
ism iuiiong the Gauls ; and the former author considers mankind as 
greatly Indebted to the fitonians, for having put an end to sxich n mon- 
krous and Cruel siipersiition. Pirn. lib. XXX. c. 1. Sueton, 'jlbcriu> 
p. 344. edit. Schildii. 

t Pbikeiaon’s Enquiry, I. 4()(>. 
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any coxmtry^ which they deehi Celtic, are not to be found, ap- 
peal to the $tO!ie monuments, which, they say, are to be dis- 
covered estclusively in countries formerly inhabited by the Celts. 
Or, on the other hand, as«uming it as a fact, that all the Celtse 
Were Druidiciil, they regard’ these I’emuins of antiquity as a sufRcient 
indicaiion that the country in which they are found was formerly 
th^ seat of a Celtic population. All the pails of this argument 
are assumied. But even if we allow the truth of both the circum- 
stances a|k)n which it is founded,' viz. that all the Ccltas were 
JJruidical, and that the Druida erected enormous storae temples 
or altars, still it by no means follows, that the coanti-ies in which 
these e^ibbwere form^^rly Druidical, or even Celtic. Stone mo- 
numents, nearly similar in form, and equal in magnitude to 
those whicti are said to be tite most unequivocally Dvuidical, are 
found in countries into which, according to the opinion of all 
antiquarians, tlie Celt*: never penetrated. In many parts of the 
north of Germany, in the island of Zealand, and in Iceland, the 
stone monumtfnts are similar in form, and seem to have been 
erected for the same purpose with those in Britain and Fiance. 
Indeed, it is: well known that the courts pf judicature, as well 
as the altars of the Gothic nations, were formed of huge stones ; 
and consequently, it would be extremely difficult to distinguish 
Celtic rnonumeuls from those of Gothic origin, in countries 
where both had settled, even if it. could be shown that the Celts 
did erect such monuments, for the purposes either of judicature 
or religion* Mr Davies, however, and those who contend for the 
<!k:ltjc origin of these rdlnains, bring the question within much 
narrower limits. Instead of eonteTiding 4 generally, that these 
monuments are Celtic, without specifying for what particular 
purpose they were originally raised, they uniformly and positive- 
ly attribute them to the Dntids, and consider them as^ religious 
edifices. As most of these monuments are singular both for 
their size and structure, and totally unlike those that are to be 
found in nations as savage as the Britons were when discovered 
by the Romans, it is natural to expect that they would have 
been noticed, at least, by some of the ancient authors who treat 
of the Britons, especially when We reflect on the contrast which 
they musft hav- e formed with the miserable caves and huts of the 
natives. But the inference frota tlie silence of ancient writers is 
decisive, on the supposition that these^oiiuments are Druidical. 
Cesai*, Lucan,: Pliny, and Mela,* describe the rites and sacrifices 
of the Dfmdsrf they particularly mention the sacred grove, 

and 

* Keyskr, p. 1 ^ — 1 2. 

f Caibar de Bell. Gall. Kb. VI. p. H5. Lucan, PbarsaL lib. I. 
1. 450, — 462. Pliny, lib* XVI. c. 44. Mela, lib. III. c. 2. 
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and the veneration that was paid to the niisletoc of the oak 5 but 
are entirely silent respecting aJiy temple or altar of sioue. indeed^ 
iiie raanner in which ,thcy speak, of liie Driitdicai grove, proves it 
to have been used for the sauae purpose as temples arc : it was 
not only a place of assembly, but of sacrihee : in it were per- 
formed all their religious ceremonies. Tacitus, in bis accoxmt 
of the destruction of the seat of Druidical superstition in the isle 
of Anglesey, informs us, that the groves sacred to their cruel 
rites were cut down."^' As it evidently appears to have been the 
intention of Saetonius Paulin us to exterminate, if possible, the 
rcligicn of the Druids, or at least to prevent them from con- 
tinuing to oiler up bumau victims ; certainly, if lemples had 
formed any part of their institutions, he would liave destroyed 
tliem, as well as cut doivii the groves. No meutiou, however, 
IS made of them by Tacitus ; and if they did not exist in 
Anglesey, whitli is known to have been one of the most cele- 
brated and sohmin scats of Druidism, it is by no means probable 
that they were used in any other part of Britain. Besides, the 
very nalure of their representations of the gods, and many' parts 
of their ceremonies, would render unnecessary or useless any 
permanent or extensive buildings of stone. Maximus Tyrias 
intonus us, that their onlj^ symbol of Jupiter was a lull oak ; f 
mul Strabo describes the Druids as either burning their human 
V ictims surrounded with Jiay, or fastening them to trees, and 
then pi(’rcing them with arrows. The veneration which the 
f dig ion of the Druids inspired for trees, especially for the oak, 
distinguished it from most otheis; and as they both \T^orshipped 
these trees, and immolated iheir victims upon them, it is not to 
be supposed that they would erect either temples or jiltars. 

As all antiquarians arc agreed, thaf^a grove was indispensably 
necessary to the performance of the Druidical rites, we may con- 
clude that Stonehenge, which is situated in a plain, where there 
is every reason to suppose very few trees ever grew, was not erect- 
i d b}* tlie Druids, at least for the purposes of religion. With 
regard to many other stones, generally esteemed Druidical, some, 
such as tlie Logan or rocking stones, are evidently not the work 
of art ; and others are met with in countries so distant and dissi- 
milar in their ancient manners and religion, that it seems most 
rational to ascribe them rather to the design or caprice of indi- 
viduals, than to any common and permanent motive. This in- 
ference, at least, we are justified in drawling, that Druidism is 
not to be traced by the vestiges of its temples or altars, since 

every 

^ 7'acjti Annak lib. XIV. c. 30. 

I Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 38. 
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every authority and probability is against the supposition that 
tile Druids made any vise of stone buildings. 

We flow return to Mr i>a^r^es, — In page 173, we meet with 
the solution of a difficulty- which has frequently perplexed us in 
perusing the writings of the modern Celts. It has always oc- 
curred to lis^ that the discriminating and generic qualities of the 
ancient Celts ought to have been* almost entirely worn out, by 
the lapse of years, and the admixture with Gothic nations. We 
were, therefore, unable to account for the strongly marked cha- 
racter of almost all their modern productions. Whenever they 
touched on the subject of their descent, or antiquities, common 
sense appeared to desert them : They saw, and heard, and be- 
lieved, what had no existence to an}* but themselves. Now, Mr 
Davies satisfactorily accounts for this strange phenomenon. 
There is an excavation, it seems, resembling a couch, on the vciy^ 
siHumit of Coder Idris, which was formerly the observalosy ot 
Idris, the giant and astronomer : ‘ Whoever rests a night in that 
seat, will be found in the morning, either dead, raving mad, <?r 
endued with supernatural genius.’ We now see clearly by what 
means the modern Celts have preserved the intellectual charac- 
ter of' their ancestors so entire ; Whenever it is bktdy to become 
tainted with Gothic prejudice, a night’s lodging in the couch oi 
their great ancestor restores its original purity. We do not know 
whether any have been found dead in the chair ot Idris ; nor do 
we recollect to have heard any instance in wdiicli it has bestowed 
supernatural genius ; yot, we believe that many have made trial 
of it, ancl^ave experienced its efijcacy. 

The theory of the formation of language has eluded the saga- 
city and learning of philosqphers : but to Mr Davies, it is ex- 
ceedingly simple and plain. 

* may, therefore, contemplate primitive man, as prompted, ];y 
the innate predilectiou of taste for social enjoyments, to detain, in Ins 
company, those Kving creatutes, which had already received their be- 
ing* To attract their notice, and conciliate their good will, he ad- 
dressed himself to them, severally, by descriptive gestures.^ { hese efforts 
called forth the hitherto latent }x>wers of his nature. ^ Ihe organs ot 
speech -moved in musou, and produced their corresponding arttculation^, 
unless where this exertion. tvas ssaved by a simple repetition of the voices 
ivbich they uttered : and thus it was, that the names of tlje familhw 
objects were acquired, and the solid ground-work of hiunan language 
laid upon the basis of natural principles.’ p. 377, 37S. 

* ixt us jmCtlie ca^ie, that Adam the first man would inform his 
new-created oricle of the elephant, T he charact^, which he had al- 
ready described in this animal, in the act of naming him, was probably 
lus eUbrtnotis bulk. I’his description he is now to repeat. Bring an 
inexpert orator, be would not trust entirely and exclusively to the 

powers 
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tJowers of hh voice j bis arms ^^--ould be elevated, and spread abroad-^ 
i7\ order to intimate the comprehension ot j^iguraic i^pacc. 'I'liis de-^ 
.soriptivc gesture would bo, aided by an unmealuie and J^pomancous in- 
iktion of his cheeks; till Jih breath would find a pitisj‘age ikroxigh His 
nostril I'his tualural de?SCiiption of a huge bi\lk would produce the 
sound jS—df; a^nd that ^auud, rendered articulaie by the hirer veuiion 
of a vov/ei, would describe bulkin^ss,^ and miglit be apnioprialcd most 
Jiappily to the eiey>hnnt^ or great bca.^'l.^ p. ,‘382, ofi.b 

Tu a similar manner, Mr Davies explains the origin of ihe 
primitive names by which Adam expressed lo Kve the horse, 
cow, sheep, and dove* Socs^ the Hebrew name of the horse^ is 
formed by a ‘ sudden hissing eifusion of bis breath An imi- 
tation the voices of the cow and sheep gives them their res- 
pective names, moo and ha. 

‘ He may have described the dove by ilutteiing his hand, so as to 
intimate the act of the wing in tiight, and by repealing' ilic Sv liable 
U/i>r, Hti tiov walks forth, accompanied by the molhei of man- 
kind. 'J'he elephant presents his enormous hulk the hoise dies over 
the field *, the hvn7^ and the lU/’/.r, are scon and rer^dily distinguished. 
‘They are saluted tw the r^TU, the and the ; ihc: moo^ the 

ha^ a'vi the toor^ me immediately recogui/xd. How' great must havfe 
been tlu-ir joy, to tind themselves hi posscsiiicn of a soci'd language ! ’ 
p.';’'S3. 

With this snbUme passage \vc take our leave of Mr Davies, of 
whom mryst of ouv readers will probably think they have now 
heard more than enough. 

Aici\ XII. An Inquirtj tQiictrning the of Henty and 'Jw wade of 

Us Commifniaation. By Benjamiu Count of Kumford, V, P. K. S. &c. 
pp, 10 j. From Phil. Trans, for 1804. Part I, 

labours of this indefatigable experimentalist have ungues- 
■*“ tionably rendered some service to science, by striking out 
new paths of observation wdiich forced themselves tipon his 
view, in the course of his random and nuscellaneous trials. He 
has also evinced iKime sagacity, and much ingenuity, m apply- 
ing his experiments to practical uses, insomuch that, although 
his theoretical conclusions are generally unhappy, his corollaries 
being derived from his observations of fact, and not fiom his 
speculative inferences, may generally be relied on, and have of- 
ten contributed much assistance to the useful arts 'of common 
life. We profess to be of the daily increasing number of those 
who do not think very highly of Count RumfordX talents as a 
philosopher ; aiid if bur former prepossession required any con- 
firmation 

^ Mr Davies inay find a curious instance of the singular upruiide of 
this radictd to express biilkiuess, in the Measure for Pleasure of Shaken 
speare, Act II. Scene IV. 
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^kmniim (whi^^ it ^d UQt)jf be^lmtMkmfv^ gt0»t 

fmns^ fa tbfe^cfafaMMe pm$(as*mmm now bfeforeis^ tp snppiy n 
oi mw fa^ry deserves om mrwm; atten*^ 

1^ hat pmmsU ol^'vi«{w : 'l^e acaet 

wdliskabl^ ^ toi ortgti^ ’ fnatter whidi it ^ntafat^ th<& hit 
nmd un^p^ed ^itpetimeais of Mr ^eslie^ tharows ^ ^us- 
HWtm ^i(>op; one other of tlie^e authors,^ which the PaUie have 
to $ee removed. 

' merits of Count Rumford, too, have been so itmcli a 

of co^vcrs^i<m> and have h«id such an active influence in 
Hie fashionable world of sciencci^ that it is proper his pretensions 
should at length he sifted* But^ above aU^ a paper flUed with 
^iW>ii^ical nw^ter, abbnndfag fa pulses, vibrations^ internal mo- 
tions^ pad ethereal ^uuls, deservea to be exposed 5^ Uie more, be- 
cause these chimeras are mingled with a portion of induction, 
and have received the ilj-deserved honour of a place in the Phi- 
losophical Transactionii, We shall, therefore, enter pretty folly 
into the fubject of this inquiry, and are not without hopeb^ Uiat 
iuth Count Rumford and tl\e Public may be benefited by the 
discussion* 


We shall consider this paper under its two obvious divisions^-u 
the original experiments which it Contains, and the theories fa 
which these are favolved<r 

" I* It is by no means our lotention to argue against the origiu- 
ality of Count Rumford, or of Mr Leslie, from the circum- 
stance of their eofaddence fa scuue minute particulars* Each 
of the«ie' writers beguJS with stating the necessity of previously 
describing his apparatus ; and not only do the chief parts of the 
machinery tally, but we find theiu both hitting, at the outset, on 
the saiue important oxperiSnent, and then describing the effects 
of tlds occurrence fa opening a wide field of new research, and 
the eagerness with whi<^ tb^y entered this field. Such pat titu- 
lars, we pse i^ensiMe, may constitute merely an accidental coin- 
cidence ; Md had the rifailarity qf the two faquiries gone no 
farther, we certainly ahould not have faade the remark* But if 
we were to state the opinion with which a review of the whole 
work has im|>ressecl u$, we ^hould my that Count Rumford had 
$0rrtiraied Mt EesKe^e leading discovciy, without completely un- 
derstanding its nature and extent^ that he bad pursued it im- 
and so ^mixed it up lirith error and fanciful theory, as 
|0 disfigure it, » and 4nic»t prevent ono fecognkfag the 

propelty* The same fafetened will {urobably occur to such of 
mir^ refers a$ attend to the following details ^ and we liope to 
-lEi^ake it aill rnore obvious in our review of &Er* Leslie’s work. 

^ ' T[ke appsur^ua at enaployqd by Cotm^Rdinfiird, consisted 
p( ^veraf very delicate and accurate mercurial thermometers, 

with 
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with long cylindrical bulbs^ inserted in cylinders of steel 
brass, to the whole extent of the bulb. These cylinders were 
tilled with hot water, and coated on the outside with variou'i 
thin substances. The cooling of the water was observed by the 
sinking of the mercury, and noted down at different times. 
The ends of the cylinders were sometimes defended by various 
bad conductors of heat, as eider-down, varnish, &c. ; and hrst, 
it was ascertained by various trials, that the descent of the ther- 
mometer through any given small number of degrees^ was per- 
formed in equal times, at ail heights and all temperatures of the 
atmosphere, provided the heights were equally above the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. The interval he generally chose, 
As as that between the fiftieth and the fortieth of Fahrenheit above 
the temperature of the atmosphere. Although he generally w^as 
u]>le to note the descent at small intervals, yet, for the sake of 
continuity, our author observes that he ‘ endeavoured to investi- 
gate the law of the cooling of hot bodies in a cold fluid me- 
dium,’ and ‘ found reason to conclude that a logarithmic will 
have its ordinates proportional to the degrees of the thermome- 
ter, the abscissa being taken proportional to the times.’ He 
hud, indeed, good reason to draw this conclusion ; for Sir Isaac 
Newton and Brook Taylor, luckily for Count Rumford, long 
ago investigated this very law, and recorded the restrll in the 
earlier numbers of the Philosophical Transactions, where our 
author proliably found it, and thus may be said to have discover- 
ed il> This, however, was the general rationale of the experi- 
ments first performed; we proceed to liic results of {he trials 
i hem selves. 

One of the cylinders, prepared and filled as above, being 
coated with tliin Irish linen, and the other exposed to the air, 
bright and polished, without any coating, the tinic*> of cooling 
w’ere repeatedly noted. The covered vessel cooled from 94® to 
84® in 30l: minutes — ^the uncovered in 55 minutes. Both hav- 
ing at least cooled nearly to the heat of the atmosphere, they 
wei'c removed into a warmer room, and the covered instrument 
received heat considerably faster than the naked one. fn case 
ihe linen might produce this eflecl by preventing the adhesion 
of the air to the vessel, the experiment was repeated with coat- 
ings of glue and of spirit varnish, with the same results ; only, 
tliat beyond a certain number of coatings the passage of heat 
vyas not accelerated. For the coating of varnisli, black and wliite 
size paint were substituted, and then the tarnish of a candle- 
fiamc, with the same effect. Our author computes, by an easy 
calculation, the quantity of heat which passes through the sides 
of the inslruinent, that is, through the parts compared together ; 

VOL. IV. NO. 8. C c and, 
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aad^ reducing the whole of the results to on© stnndatd^ it ap- 
pears that the velocity with which the heat passed through the 
|>oli$hed surface, is to the velocity with which it passed through 
the same surface covered with four coats of spirit varnish, as. 
4,566 to 10,000, (for this is evidently the proportion, though 
our author reverses it by mistake in p. 101.) ; and that the velo- 
city of its passage through the plain metal is to the velocity of 
its passage through the metal tarnished with smoke, as 5,654 to 
i0,000. The coating of smoke which produces so great a dif- 
ference cannot possibly be more than xr^sv o£ an inch in thick- 
ness. 

Now, we are fcwrcibly Struck, we acknowledge, witli the exact 
coincidence between all these curious experiments, and those of 
Mr Leslie, as detailed in the sixteenth chapter of his Inquiry 
into the Nature and Propagation of Pfeat. The same series of 
observations upon the cooling of hot water through plain and 
coated vessels — the same sort of calculations, though certainly 
much betterinstitu ted — tliesame observation of an uniform incnasc 
of cooling or heating, by coats of isinglass and laJmpbiack, form 
the prominent features of both inductions. Mr Leslie^s experi- 
ments, however, are more various and masterly ; his mathema- 
tical illustrations and proofs are much more skilful ; and, though 
we are not prepared, in this place, to examine the truth of his 
remote theoretical deductions, we are satlsiied with tlie accuracy 
of his intermediate results, which far exceed those of Count 
Rumford in their number and generality. The next part of the 
inquiry nSw before us,*^is, however, still more striking,^ from 
its coincidence with Mr Leslie, to whom the author has not 
been able to conceal his obligations, although he has cei'lainly 
abstained from acknowledging them. 

He commences fiis next course of experiments with staling, 
that he fpmid it necessary 

— ‘ to cpiitriyc an instrument for measuring or rather for discovering 
those very changes of temperature in bodies, wliicb are occasioned 
by the radiatimis cf other neighbouring bodies which happen to be at 
a higher or at adqwer temperature.’ p. 101. , 

Tnis, top, ia the J^ecise object or Mr Leslie’s d^crential ther-^ 
mpmeterjj mif,;^ same end haa been attain^ by simi- 
lar means the following most singular pas- 
sage* . 

/ (says Chunt Rumfo^^ * which 1 shall take the li- 
berty silbplc in its constmedon. Like the 

‘hi0pki^er of Mr Leslie (#hc has chosoi tp call his ft^trumept) it is 
of two tp thd titrd ends of a bent glass 

.but the ba&, instead of being neat together, are placied at a 
«^^erable ' otherj ^and the tul^ i^hich connects 

' them,-- 
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♦Kern, instead of being bent in its middle, and its two extremities turn- 
ed upwards, is quite straight in the middle f and, its tA\ o extremities, 
to which its two balls are attached, arc turned perpendicularly upwards, 
so as to form each a right angle with the middle part of tlie tube, which 
remains in a horizontal position.* 

* At one of the elbows of -this tube * (continues our author) ‘ there 
is inserted a short tube of nearly the same diameter, by means of which 
a very small quantity of spirit of wine, tinged of a red colour, is in- 
tioduccd into the instrument j and after this is done, the end of this 
short tube (which is only about an inch long) is sealed hermelically *, 
and all communication is cut off between the air in the balls of the in- 
strument and ui its tube, and the external air of the atmosphere.’ 

He then goes on to explain the application of this inslrument, 
by passing a portion of the liquid into the horizontal lube, and 
allowing it to remain at the middle joint, in which position it 
must continue, while the temperature of the air in the balls, 
and consequently their elasticity, is equal. Bat if bodies radiat- 
ing unequal degrees of heat be exposed to the balls, or if one 
ball be exposed to a hot body, and the other dcft!ided from it, 
then the liquor tvill recede from the ball exposed to the greatest 
elevation of temperature j and if a cold body be applied to one 
ball, the other being defended from its Influence, the liquor will 
move towards this ball, so exposed. All this he illustrates 
by a figure, and by various explanations. We have described it 
sulTiciently, to prove that the thcrmoscope is exactly Mr Leslie’s 
elegant inslrument, denominated by him, not a hygrometer, as 
Count Rumford is pleased to say, but a differential thq'mometer.. 
According to the Count’s own statement, he borrows the wdiole 
idea from that gentleman ; yet, with an ardour for discoveries 
not quite scientific, he talks of it as his otvn contrivance, and, 
with his accustomed love of nomeuclalure, he gives it a new 
appellation. The changes which he makes upon the structure, 
are utterly unconnected with the theory of the instrument ; but 
it must be remarked that they impede the performance of the 
experiment. The figure of the tube is both incommodious, and 
less adapted to the easy passage of the fluids ; while the mode of 
introducing the liquid by a separate tube is extremely clumsy^ 
and in every way worse contrh’’ed than Mr Leslie’s method. 
The use and operation, as well as the whole that is worth any 
thing in the Count’s thermoscope, is precisely Mr Leslie’s, to 
which he thinks fit to say, he has invented one * like.^ Indeed, 
Mr Leslie had published a description of his beautiful contri- 
vance in several parts pf Nicolson’s Journal for the year 1800 ; 
and every chemist waS acquainted both wdth that general form 
of the instrument, and with its application to the purposes of a 
photometer, long before the year 1303, when Count Rumford’s 
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experi^amts ^ere n:iadj?* .As to what regards Mr Leslie’s pecu- 
liar clai&s to priotitjf:^;Sf§s sufficient to remark, in justice to him, 
that the wlrole of his book was printed before the Count’s paper 
was communicated to the Royal Society ; that the experiments 
were performed in ISO 3, whereas the Count only began to ope- 
rate iii ISOB ; - and that, in 1802, Mr Leslie’s first chapters were 
all printed off. TJiese circumstances, which are partly stated in 
the preface, before the present part of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions appeared, and partly appear from comparing the dates 
of the two works, throw the whole suspicion, in our mind, 
upon Count Rumford, and render it incumbent on Mr Les- 
lie only to bring forward such facts as he may be in posses- 
sion of, to show how the knowledge of his experiments may 
have got abroad and reached Count Rumford while his work 
was prepat'ing for publication. We shall dismiss this part of the 
subject with expressing our high admiration of that \'ery impor- 
tant and elegant niodiiication of the air-thermometer which Mr 
Leslie, not Count Rumford, has happily contrived j an improve- 
ment calculated to introduce as much accuracy, and to open as 
wide a field of discovery in tlic science of heat, as the combina- 
tiou of glasses did in the sciences of astronomy and optics. By it, 
\vc are enabled to weigh, with the utmost nicety, all proportions 
of caloric, and to estimate, as correctly as by a delicate balance, 
every variation of temperature. In reviewing the application of 
this happy invention to the purposes of investigation, as detailed 
by the discoverer hirnsidf, we shall have an opportunity of doing 
justice to*its merits. A’t present we hasten to sketch the uses 
wdiich the borrower of the idea has made of it, and in which 
W'e shall again be satisfied how unwilling he has been to deviate 
from his original* * 

' The mode in which Count Rumford operated with what he 
calls bh thermoscope^ was by exposing it to brass cylinders like 
those formerly described, but fixed horizontally so as to present 
their circular end to the ball of the instrument. After ascertain- 
ing the exactness of the instrument, by finding that the litjuoi 
rmnained stationary when two cylinders uncoated and filled with 
tfie same hot were placed at eq^ual distances from the balls, 
bat thata‘iB^^:^a^iation in the temperature or distance of either 
cylinder caused fhe liquor in tlie tube to move, our author pro- 
ceeded to, verify by tliis delicate test his former experiments on 
iiow coolings He found that the circular end of one cylinder be- 
mg coated candle smoke, while the other remained clear ; 

bubble mstantly recedeil from the ball exposed to the former, 
and did not regain its equilibrium until that cylinder had been re- 
moved to four times th^ distance of 'the other. He also found 

that 
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that linen, glue, spirit-varnish and paint, produced the same ef- 
fects in the experiments of the thermoscope as thej had formerly 
done in those of the mercurial thermometer. He then repeated 
his former experiments of slow cooling with v&ssels of lead and 
tinned iron, and with the brass cylinders coated with gold and 
silver leaf. The results entitled him to believe that no difference 
whatever was produced by any change of the metal containing the 
radiating body. Oar author now resumed his trials with the 
thermoscope, and, substituting a cold for a hot body in the cylin- 
der, found that the liquor in the tube was attracted towards 
the bulb which was near the cold cylinder, in proportion to its 
degree of cold and to its proximity to the bulb j and that if two 
cylinders equally cold, but one coated with candle smoke, were 
presented to the balls, at equal distances, the liquor moved to- 
wards the blackened cylinder. One of the cylinders being coaled 
with animal membrane was found to radiate both heat and cold 
(according to our author’s tlieory of frigoriiic radiation) five times 
more copiously than the naked cylinder. He also found that if 
one ball remains at its natural temperature, while to the other 
there are presented on opposite sides two bodies, the one as much 
above that temperature as the other is below it, no change 
ever takes place in the position of the liquid. The same result 
follows from varying this experiment by coating both the cylin- 
ders with candle-smoke. Previous to some ingenious speculations 
oji the practical application of the foregoing facts, w’e are pre- 
sented wdth an experiment to prove that^both calorific r.nd frigo- 
rific radiation is much more copious from animal membrane of a 
black colour, than of any other hue. As a specimen of the au- 
thor’s ingenuity in applying his facts, we shall extras t the follow- 
ing passage. 

‘ It is evident, that the greater the power is which an ammal posses- 
^C's of f/irowif/iT off heat from the surface of his body, independently 
that which the surrounding air takes off, the less wdll his temperature 
be afiected by the occ^t^ioT\al changes of temperature which lake })iace 
in tile air, and the less will he be oppressed by the Intense heats ol hot 
climates. 

^ It is well known that negroes and people of colour support the heats 
of tropical climates much better than white people. Is it not proba- 
ble that their eoimr may enable them to threwv off calorific rays with 
great fiKility and in great abuudanoe, and tlaat it is to this circumstance 
they owe the advantage they possess over white people in supporting 
heat ? And even should it be truf , that .bellies are cooled, not in con- 
sequence of the rays they emit, hut by the action of those frigprific 
rays they receive from other colder bodies (which I much suspect to be 
the case), Jet as it has been found by 'experiment, that those bodies 
which emit culorific rays in the greatest abundance are also moftaffect- 
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cd by the frigorific rays of colder bodies, it is evident that, in a vttf 
liot country, where the air and all other surrounding bodies are hut 
very little colder than the surface of the skin, those who by their colour 
are prepared and <Hsposed to be cooled with the greatest facility, will be 
the least likely to be oppressed by the accumulation of the heat gene- 
rated in them by respiration, or of that excited by the sun^s rays.’ 
p.j29. 

We have here announced to us, not merely the existence, but 
the operation of cold, and, it would appear, the banishment of 
heat. But the passage is fiiil of contrachetions. For, do not all 
the experiments formerly analysed prove that the existence of 
heat and cold is uniformly correlative — that the quantity of the 
one is inversely as the quantity of the other — that when a 
certain portion of heat has radiated from a body, it ceases to 
give out any more ? But can it be made to consist with all this, 
that bodies can only be cooled by absorbing cold, and, conse- 
quently, that they can only be heated by absorbing heat ? If 
these two substances have each a real and separate existence, 
how should it happen that equal quantities of them, when mixed, 
exactly go for nothing, instead of forming a third body com- 
pounded of the other two ? Besides, let it be remembered, that 
we have the very same evidence to prove the radiation of heat 
from the thermoscope to the cold body, that we have to prove 
the radiation of heat from the hot body to the thermoscope. 
Consequently, when the negro’s skin is exposed to the atmos- 
phere of tropical climates, its colour and consistency operates in 
heating of in cooling hifb more rapidly than a white man, pre- 
cisely as the atmosphere is hotter or colder than his body. If the: 
air is cold, then he is cooler than other men ; but if, whicli is 
the case to be explained, tfie air is hot, then he is much hotter 
than other men* It is in vain to say that he radiates heat, and 
receives cold more abundantly. The experiments of the thcr« 
moscope prove, tliat as long as he is at all cooler than the cli- 
jtnate, he must be receiving heat more copiously than a while 
man 5 and if he has any frigorific particles to radiate (as he must, 
according to Cotint Rumford’s theory coupled with his facts) 
when th^ air is hotter, he give$ out these much more copiously 
than a white man. 

The ingenuity of the following passage is rather pleasing, 
though it IS liable to some of the foregoing objections. 

* Several of the savage tribes which inhabit very cold countries be- 
vsmear their skins with* oil 5 which gives them shining appearance. 
*!fhe,iays of light ate reflected copiously from the surface of their bo- 
^jiy not the frigorific rays which , arrive at the surface of their 
be also reflected by the highly polished surface of the oil wiih 
,^TOch it is covered/' ‘ ' 
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* If that should be the case, instead of despising these poor creatures 
for their attachment to a useless and loathsome habit, we should be dis- 
posed to admire their ingenuity, ^^or rather to admire at^d adore the 
goodness of their invisible Guardian and Instructor, who teaches them 
to like and to practise what he knows to be useful to them. 

‘ The Hottentots besmear themselves, and cover their bodies in a 
manner still more disgusting. They think themselves fne when they 
are besmeared and dressed out according to the loathsome custom of 
their country. But who knows whether they may not in fact be more 
eomfortahle^ and better able to support the excessive heats to which 
they are exposed? From several experiments which 1 made with a view 
to elucidate this point, (of which an account wjll be given ‘to this So- 
ciety at some future period), I have been induced to conclude, that the 
Hottentots derive advantages from that practice exjvctly similar to those 
which negroes derive from their black colour. 

‘ It cannot surely be supposed that I could ever think of rerom- 
meudiiig seriously to polished nations the filthy practices of these sa- 
vages. This is very far indeed from being my intention : For I have 
ever considered cleanliness as being so indispensably necessary to com- 
fort and happiness, tliat we can nave no real enjoyment without it : 
But still I think, that a knowledge of the physical advantages w'hich 
those .savages derive from such piaclices, may enable us to acquire the 
same advantages by employing more elegant means, A knowledge of 
the manner in which heat and cold are excited, >vould enable us to 
take measures for these important purposes with perfect certainty : In 
the mean time, we may derive much useful information by a careful 
examination of the phenomena wliich occasionally ftill under our obser- 
vation. • 

‘ If it be true, that the black colour of a negro, by rendering him 
more sensible to the few frigorific rays which are to be fx>und in a very 
hot country, enables him to support the great heats of the tropical 
ciiraalcs without inconvenience, it might be asked, liow^ it happens that 
he is able to support, naked, the direct rays of a burning sun ? 

‘ I'hose who have seen negroes exposed naked to the vsun’s rays in 
l\ot countries, must have observed that their skins in that situation are 
ahvays very shining. An oil exudes from tdicir skin, which gives it that 
^shinhig appearaticc^ ami the polished surfaceof that oil rejects the sun’s 
calorific rays, 

‘ If the heat be very intense, sweat makes its appearance at the surr 
face of the ^kin. This watery fiuid not only reficcts very powerfully 
the calorific rkyvS from the sun, wliich fall on its polished surface, but 
also by its evaporation generates cold. 

‘ When the sun i.s gone down, the sweat disappears’, the oil at the 
surface of t}ie skin retires inwards j and the skin is left in a state very 
favourable to the admission of those feeble frigorific rays wliich arrive 
from the ntlglibouring objects.’ ,p. 132. 

It h scarcely necessary to remark how completely all this ex- 
planation is at variance with the speculative observations last 

C c 4 . quoted^ , 
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quoted. There we were taught to consider cooling as the effect 
only of absorbing frigorific particles j now, the exclusion of heat 
is the cause of comfort to the negro. Formerly, we were told, 
that he only benefited from hijs colour by absorbing an extraor- 
dinary portion of cold; now, he is provided with a coat of 
grease, which must exclude both heat and cold. These fanciful 
remarks are followed by some experiments to prove that the 
cooling of hot bodies depends on the absorption of fiigorific rays. 
They are inconclusive; because they either prove that the cool- 
ing body absorbs heat, dr that the cooled body absorbs cold ; 
and in every instance the effects are exactly proportional, and 
the terms of the explanation convertible. The author is re- 
duced, at every step, to this dilemma; eitlier cold exists without 
heat, which must follow if you maintain that bodies are cooled 
only by receiving cold, and that they are heated only by giving 
out cold ; or heat can never be emitted without an equal absorp> 
tion of cold, nor cold emitted without an equal absorption of 
heat. If you chuse the latter position, what sort of separately 
existing bodies must those be which are so mutually dependent 
on each other? If ymu take the former, are there not at least as 
many proofs adducible of the existence of heat, as of the exist- 
ence of cold ? 

Before leaving the experimental branch of this subject, wc 
shall notice the most original of all Count Rumford’s experiments 
—‘those which he made to prove the great effect of polished 
surfaces in reflecting heat. They do not indeed demonstrate any 
new propbsition, but thtre is somewhat in tlie results of them, 
and in his way of slating others, which cannot fail to surprise ns. 
A drop of water rolls about on a red-hot iron without evapora- 
tion, because its surface becomes so highly polished as to reflect 
all the heal. If the heat be less, the water penetrates the pores 
of the oxidjited iron, and, losing its polish, is evaporated. If tlic 
metal be less oxidable, the water remains unevaporated even a1 
a low temperature. If the inside of a silver spoon be covered 
with candle smoke, and a drop of water be put into it, you may 
hold the spoon over a ♦lamp until it becomes violently heated, 
without affecting the water, which is scarcely xvarmed by tiu' 
heat : at last, the soot adhering to the drop, facilitates the trans- 
mission of h^t, and the water gradually evaporates. A drop 
may, in lil^^/#janner, be introduced into the . centre of a lamp 
flame, being affected, until it receives beat by the con- 

ducting jrpwer of the body which holds it. This last experiment, 
by Ihc/^i^ay, appears to be explicable on, the commonly received 
doctrine, that the centre of a flame, having no .access to oxyge- 
is not in a stute of combu-stion at all, while the surface 
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of the vapour, being exposed to the action of the air, is burning 
rapidly. 

II. We shall now eiitcr more fully Into some of the general 
inferences deduced by Count Rumford from the foregoing ex- 
periments. We have already hinted at several objections to one 
of his theories; we shall presently find, however, that the work 
teems with many absurdities still more glaring. 

Ill expounding his peculiar theory of heat, our author begins 
by remarking, that there is no such tiling as rest in the universe 
— that all the bodies of which we have any knowledge are in a 
state of motion — and that probably the particles of tlidse bodies 
are also moving among themselves. He then supposes the case 
of a perfectly elastic bell being struck while surrounded by olh«-'r 
elastic bodies in an elastic medium, and conceives that if the vi- 
brations of the bell were more rapid than those of the other 
(H'ldJes, an equilibrium would take place ; that if all the bodies 
were in equal vibration, no cfiect would be produced by thj^V 
mutual actions ; and that if the bell’s vibrations were slov^er, 
they ^'/ould gradually be increased. This he thinks is a case 
exactly similar to that of calorific and frigorific radiation; and 
as we, on the other hand, are convinced that a better exposition 
of his doctrine of vibrations could not be imagined, than the one 
presented by pursuing this illustration, and comparing it with 
our author’s inference, we shall give his application in his own 
words. 

‘ The ropifi undulations occasioned m the surrounding ethereal fluid 
by the swirt \ibralions of the hot body, act calorific ra)s cn 

O'lC m igbbouriiu’ colder solid bodies ; and the .shuver undulations occa- 
bloued by the vibrations of those colder bodies will act a', frigorific ravs 
on the hot body ; and these reciprocal actions will continue, but with 
dtcica.dng intensity, till the hot body and those colder bodiCxS which 
^ Ml round it shall, in con^jequcncc of these act ions, have become of the 
fuiuio temperature, or until their vibrations have become i'coclu'onous. 

‘ According to this hypothesis,’ he adds, ‘ co/^ can w’ith no moi/^ 
propriety be considered as the absence of Aeat^ than a low or a gruve 
>ound can be considered as the absence of a higher or moio acute note ; 
and the admission of rays which generate cold, involves no absurdity, 
and creates no confusion of ideas.’ p. 1 57. 

Nothing, in onr apprehension, xculd have more demonstrative- 
ly shown the fallacy of the author’s whole theory than this il- 
lustration and application. If frigorific rays are to be considered 
as existing substances, of a nature essentially different from calo- 
rific rays, tvhat can be l^ess applicable than the case of vibrations 
difleving from other vibrations only in degree of strength ? A 
frigorific ray can never, according to Count Rum ford’s theory, 
produce any of the effects of a cafprific ray, 'modify either as 
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you please. But a slow undulation resembles a ^uick one in 
every particular^ and produces all the same effects m a smaller 
degree. A frigorific ray ban never become calorific by any 
change : A .slow undulation becomes a quick one by the easiest 
transition imaginable. If words have any meaning, it is impos- 
sible to draw the line between qirick and slow undulations ; for 
these terms are merely expressions of a mutual relation. But 
Surely nothing can be more definite than the boundary between 
positive heat and positive cold, according to our author’s doctrine. 
Suppose a quickly vibrating body is brought into the neighbour- 
liood of a quiescent one, the vibrations of the former will be di- 
minished. If it be brought into the neighbourhood of a body 
vibrating slower than itself, its vibrations will still be diminished, 
but not so much as if the second body had no motion at all. But 
will a hot body be more cooled by the neighbourhood of a body 
radiating neither heat nor cold, than by the neighbourhood of 
one radiating cold? The proposition is a contradiction in terms. 

It also deserves to be considered how Count Rumford intro- 
duces an ethereal fluid into his theory, silently, and without giving 
Ids readers any warning of such a postulate. It is true that, 
without it, he cannot proceed a step ; yet surely so extravagant 
a demand should have been explicitly stated, instead of being 
tacitly assumed. But it appears to us, that the ether never was 
introduced with less felicity. When the existence of certain sub- 
stances has been admitted; when, for example, Sir Isaac Newton 
proceeded upon the position that the rays of light are solid parti- 
cles of matter, acting on’ and aftccted by other parts of matter (a 
position which he had himself confirmed by his discoveries), it 
was then sufliciently consisl^cnt to consider how such material par- 
ticles would affect, or be affected by, a surrounding medium like 
the subtile ether, supposing such a fluid to exist. But, in the 
present case, the whole question relates to existence; the matter in 
dispute is the reality of heat or of cold, or of both, or of neither. 
To settle this point, our author fancies an ether ; he introduces 
a nonentity as a step in his reasonings upon the existence of 
other bodies. We are discussing the subject, whether caloric is 
a substance ? Count Rumford tcils us he can settle that question ; 
and he begins his decision by saying, ‘ for the ether^ What 
ether ? He cannot tell. But suppose an ether.— Why not sup- 
pose a calorie— the point at issue? and then we /are at least 
stpated the labour of all his prolix and useless argumentation. 

Let u^ however, admit this important preliminary, and see 
whether the clumsy theory has even the paltry merit of explain- 
ing the phenomena : On the' contrary, it is hardly reconcileable 
to a single fact* . shall bniy lake a few speciwiens of its 
powers in this why. ^ 


If 
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It lieat consists in the internal motions of the particles of bo- 
dieS) the question immediately occurs, how do bodies, by any 
modifications of such ihotions, change their state from solidity to 
fluidity ? and how does the idea of motion accommodate itself to 
the fact of heat being absorbed in fusion, afterwards to be given 
out again upon the body resuming the solid form. Count Rum- 
ford explains this in the following strange manner. We chuse 
to quote his own words, lest our readers should be disposed to 
disbelieve any abridgement which imputed such opinions to an 
author of his note. 

‘ Whatever may be the figiires of the orbits which the pari ides of a 
liquid describe, the mean distances of these particles from each other re- 
main the same as when they constituted a solid, as appears by the small 
change of specific gravity w^hich takes place when a solid is melted and 
becomes a liquid j and, on a supposition that their motions are regulated 
by the same laws which regulate the solar system, it is evident that the 
additional motion they must necessarily acquire, in order to their taking 
the iliud form, cannot be lost, but must continue to reside in the liquid, 
and must again make its appearance when the liquid changes its form 
and bcv'orncs a solid. 

‘ It Is well known,’ he continues, * that a certain quantity of her4 

requisite to melt a solid *, which quantity disappears or remains iatait 
in the luj jid produced by that process •, and that the same quantity of 
heal reappears when this fluid is congealed and becomes a ^olid body.’ 
p. 160 . 

A certain quantity of motion absorbed, remaining latent, and 
then after an interval reappearing ! W|iat is absorbed.^ or latent, 
or quiescent pwtion P Is it not rest ? and what power can put 
particles into an intermitting motion, that is, a motion to be sus- 
pended, and then to be revived again^ without any nexv impulse ? 
Have we not here only a choice of impossibilities and conttadic- 
Hons — cither that viUion is something which may be concealed 
and then developed, t, i\ may remain at re^^t — or that, after being 
annihilated, it may be regenerated, tv ithout any new impulse, f. f . 
4nay be produced anew without a cause ? Indeed, the confusion 
of ideas which pervades the whole of this explanation, is not on-, 
iy like, it is exactly the same, with that which Swift has ridiculed 
in his picture of the Laputan projector, who wasted his life in 
extracting sun-beahis from cucumbers, in order to preserve the 
rays ^ for use during winter ; and wdth a still more palpable ab- 
surdity tliat has become matter of common ridicule, the cold 
which fime up men’s words, until, at the approach of spring, 
the speeches made during winter began to thaw of themselves. 

But it is not only ijui the more abstruse parts of the theory of 
heat that Count Rumford’s explanation so tnisctably fails, — it is 
j'qually inadequate to account fpr the most ordinary appearances, 

although., 
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although^ here, its discrepancy with the facts may not at first 
4iight appear so p^pable* , Let us see how it is reconciled with 
the expansive power of caloric. 

So long, according to our author, as the internal and incessant 
motions among the particles of bodies remain the same, no sen- 
sible alteration can take place iu their qualities or appearance. 
But when the radiations of hotter bodies, that is, the impulses of 
particles moving more rapidly, communicate to the former sub- 
stances a greater degree of internal motion, their particles must 
vibrate more rapidly ; the arches of their undulations must be 
elongated, and the visible magnitude of the wliole masses in- 
creased. In like mamicr, if the bodies arc coaled, that is, if 
their motions are diminished, the undulations will be contracted, 
und the volume of the masses diminished. 

Now, surely, it seems obvious to answer, that if the increase 
of volume were produced entirely by an augmented vibration, it 
would be much easier than we actually find it, to prevent, by ex- 
ternal pressure, the expansion of a heated body. If the force 
were exerted not steadily in one direction, from the centre to the 
surface of the body, but alternately and equally backwards and 
forwards, a very little compression would suffice to stop this vi- 
bration. Besides, ihe appearance of a body vibrating in this 
maimer, however rapidly, would certainly be very difierent from 
that of a body gradually and steadily expanded in all its dimen- 
sions by heat. But two considerations are of themselves quite 
sufficient to overthroxv the whole of this reasoning. 

In tlie place, it is idmitted that heat expands bodies equal- 
ly in all directions. But vibratory motions can take place only 
in the directions determined by the initial impulses ; the w^avc 
must always be in the plane of the line in which the first stroke 
is communicated to the undulating body. According, therefore, 
as heat is radiated in one line or another, wx might expect to sec 
the dimensions of the heated body expanded in one direction or 
another. It would alw^ays be possible, too, by opposing oppo- 
site* forces, to counteract the efi’ects of those impulses ; that is to 
say, it Would be possible to stop the vibrations by opposite ra- 
th ation, tt to prcvetit tlj^e body from expanding by the applica- 
tion of more heat,;' We do not here stop to inquire how this 
theory may be ac^^mbdated to the anomalous effects of cold in 
expanding certain'^TOdies, as water and ice. - 

^Secondfy^ If we attend to the nature of elasticity, and the laws 
of percussion, v/c shdll be completely satisfied that all this theory 
ot motion is utterly urtfounded ; and the argument wluch wc arc 
now about to suggest, is submitted as one that must be derisive 
even with Co:mc Rumford himself. ^ Suppose a iadiation to acce- 
. . . leratc 
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lerate the vibratory motion of a central particle^ and of course 
to propagate its impulse through the line of successive particles, 
at the extremity of whioh this one first struck is situated ; let us 
consider what must necessarily take place, llie whole row of 
particles are actuated by an impulse. But suppose, first, that 
only one impulse is communicated ; the particles being all elas- 
tic by the hypothesis, the motion visibly affects none but the last* 
If a number of ivory or glass balls are suspended by separate 
threads in a straight line, and apparently touching each other, 
and the ball at one end is made to vibrate against the one next 
in succession, the whole line will remain unmoved, except the 
ball at the other extremity, which will fly off with the whole im- 
pulse. This is a well known consequence of the common laws 
of percussion, and the experiment is* perfectly familiar to every 
one. If, instead of one impulse, a constant succession of im- 
pulses be communicated to the first ball, or to each of the others ; 
still the same consequence follows, only the last ball flies off with 
greater force, viz. with the accumulated force of all the impulses 
— while the other balls remain at rest as before. Precisely the 
same consequence must follow, if the number of the balls is in- 
definitely iucrea.sed, their diameters diminished, and their neutral 
contact rendered more close. We have now exactly the line of 
pai tides first supposed in the heated body; and the radiation 
must produce tlie same efiect, according to Count Riimford, as 
the percussion of the balh. Therefore, the whole particles, in- 
stead of vibrating, %vill remain at rest, and the last particle alone 
fly off. This must happen in every rov/ of particles id the bo- 
dy ; consequently, the application of heat, instead of expand- 
ing the dimensions of the body, will only cause its anterior sur- 
face to split and fly oif in splinters, iii a direction determined by 
the mode of applying the heat. If the heat is radiated from one 
side only, the opposite surface will fly off. If it is radiated from 
two contiguous sides, the extreme parts -will fly off diagonally* 
If it is radiated from the centre, botii surfaces wdll splinter ; and 
if it is equally radiated from opposite sides, the whole body will 
be shaken, but no other change wdiatever will be produced. So 
consonant to fact is this thecary of vibration and incessant motion ! 

We here take leave of Count Rumfofd*s speculations upon Uie 
nature of heat. After the ample discussion we have bestowed 
Upon them, it would be very*^ unnecessary' to recapitulate the ma- 
nifold objections to which they are obviously liable. We shall, 
therefore, only express an caniest wish that this ingenious and 
persevering observer would leave the amusement of framing hy- 
potheses to inferior men, who cannot substantially assist the pro- 
gress of inductive philosophy, and whose errors or fancies can 
have no detrimental consequences to science* That we do not 

value. 
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value^ without some rea^<^ Count Rumford’a talents as an ex- 
perimentalist, and aa a reasoner on a confined scale, from the 
proximate doctrines of kis experiments to the useful arts, maj 
be gathered partly from the illustrations formerly quoted, and 
partly from the practical applications, with which his paper con- 
dudes. These are indeed, in this instance, the applications of 
discoveries not his own ; but they shew as much useful ingenui- 
ty, as jf he had himself contrived the instruments and perform- 
TO the fundamental experiments, of which we have been con- 
strained to deny hiiu the merit. We shall now conclude with a 
short abstract of those practical remarks. 

The brighter the polish of vessels designed to keep meat, wa- 
ter, &c. hot, so much the better will they answer this purpose > 
On the other hand, vessels used for cooling hot bodies should be 
made rough, and covered with some paint or varnish. Vessels 
used for healing substances, should be kept bright on all sides, 
except that exposed to the fire, which should be coated with 
lamp-smoke or black. Wood is better than metal for cooling- 
vessels, as the flats in which brewers cool their wort ; and thick 
wood is preferable to thiiu Tubes used for heating rooms, by 
steam or hot air, should be painted or coated on the outside ; but 
those which are employed for the purpose of conveying steam or 
hot air from place to place, should be kept polished, or wrapt up 
with warm covering. Thus, the cylinders and principal tubes of 
steam-engine S’ should be well covered and coated with polished 
brass. Black fruit walls, though hotter in the day, are colder 
in the night than others.^ These vicissitudes may be less favour- 
able to trees than is generally supposed. Black clothes are in 
the same predicament ; and in a cold climate no colour is mor® 
chilling. Clothes, whose ‘surface is polished, are by much the 
coolest in summer, and warmest in winter. Fur garments should 
always be worn (in winter) with the hair outwards. The change 
of colour in winter, from dark to while, of some delicate animals 
in cold climates, is extremely favourable to their warmth ; and 
some animals inhabiting climates where they are exposed alter- 
nately to excessive cold and violent sunshine are always white. 
Our author concludes by stating as a query, whether the prac- 
tice, prevalent in hot climates, of sleeping on the roofs of houses, 
may not be advantageous, by exposing the body to those frigo- 
rific rays which he imagines are always arriving on tite earth 
from every part of the heavens* 

.Before concluding this article, we must be permitted to a^d to 
the censures already passicd qti Count Rumford*s |)aper, by one 
remark* We allude to want of arrangement i Ae. prolixity 
and repetition \ the per^tual digressions and deviations either 
into different topics, or ihto general observations, which form di- 
stinguishing 
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sliugiiialimg features of out aotbor’s stjrle of writing* His gene- 
ral remarks^ too^ are far from being either original or important^ 
and serve rather to diminish than to increase our respect for the 
author’s philosophical powers. Style and diction are, in matters 
of pure science, very subordinate considerations j nor have we 
any criticism to make on the Count’s manner of expressing him- 
self, But we cannot avoid observing, that he is rather too fond 
of sclf-gratulation ; of bestowing epithets upon himself and his 
experiments ; of indulging in well-turned ^ compliments to his 
success and dexterity. To find specimens of this strange prac- 
tice, it is only necessary to open his volume. He never mentions 
or refers to one of his experiments, without calling it most interest’^ 
ing or highlj^ instructvoe — or singularly heautiful — or at once $im^ 
pie and decisive^ All his Inquiries are ^ extremely import ant ^ or 
* valuable and nevj^ or ‘ striking afid conclusive^' or ‘ calculated to 
elucidate what was enveloped in obscurity,^ We do not at all ex-, 
aggeratc, when we say, that tliis routine of complimentary epi- 
thets is so unvaried, as to become a kind of ordinary nomencla- 
ture, and so indiscriminate as frequently to become somewhat lu- 
dicrous. The simplest experiment or remark, when touched by 
the finger of Count Rumford, is covered with brilliancy, swell- 
ed into grandeur, and branched into fruitful consequences. In 
the present publication, the effect of such a style is heightened 
by the constant recurrence of the remarks formerly offered on the 
property of the discoveries. The grave and repeated encomiums 
\vhich he bestows on the instrument, which is nothing when call- 
ed an hygrometer, and used by the origii*:;^! inventor, buS? sudden- 
ly becomes every thing that is valuable and powerful, when de- 
nominated a thcrmoscope, and invented over again by Count. 
Rumford — arc rather too ridiculous not to discompose the gra- 
vity of a scientific inquiry. The constant expression of surprise 
and self-satisfaction at the result of processes which others had 
previously contrived and performed, belongs to the same class of 
figures^ which we heartily wish had not been so very ill-placed in 
this elaborate production. 


Art. XIL An Account of a curious Phenomenon observed in the Gla- 
ciers of Chamotiny ; together with some occasional Observations conr 
cerning the Propagation of Heat in Fluids » By Benjamin Count of 
Rumford. V. P. R. 6cc. From Phil. Trans. Part I. for 1804, 

TN passing over the region of the Glaciers of Chamouny»» deno- 
minated Mer de Gidce^ Count Rumford and Mr Pictet of 
Geneva observed a cylindrical pit, seven inches in diameter, and 

four 
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four feet deep, in a vast mass of solid ice. Tlie cavity was fill- 
ed with water, its sides were polished, and its bottom was hemi- 
spherical and definite. It was a little inclined to the plane of 
the horizon ; and the travellers learned from their guides that 
such pits are extremely common all over the lower parts of the 
Glaciers ; that they are formed during summer, gradually in- 
crease during the summer months, and disappear in winter, the 
water being then frozen up. 

The explanation which Coiuit Rumford suggests of this singu- 
lar appearance, is very ingenious, and proceeds upon his peculiar 
theory of the non-conducting nature of water. The hot winds, 
lie conceives, which pass continually over the surface of the ice 
during summer, communicate a certain degree of heat to the sur- 
face of the water in the pit. The heated particles of the water, 
formerly ice cold, are increased in specific gravity, and descend 
through the colder particles of the column till they reach the bot- 
tom, wliere they melt the ice, and regain their former tempera- 
ture. A succession of descending particles is thus maintained, 
and heat is conveyed from the surface to the bottom of the pit, 
Without heating either the sides or the column of rvater. 

Now, to this ingenious explanation, a variety of objections 
occur, in our apprehension altogether insuperable. 

In the first place, no account whatever is given., or pretended 
to be given, of the circular form and inclined direction of the 
pits. We are left to guess how, in the whole Aler de a 

few insulated spots alone should be thus singularly affected by 
the hot winds, while aU the rest of the ice remains unmelted ; 
why these spots should be of a circular form \ and wliy, instead 
of the pits being vertical, as they undoubtedly ought to be ac- 
cording to Count Ruinford*^s explanation, by the descent of heavy 
particles, they are actually inclined at a considerable angle to the 
plane of the horizon. 

Next, it mxist be observed, that our author, partly to get rid of 
the former objection, and partly for another reason, supposes the 
pit to, be already formed and filled with water to a certain deptlu 
before bis explanation commences. He then shows how the 
heated, particles xvould sink and thaw the bottom, upon the sup- 
position, be it always remembered, that a particle of water can- 
not directly communicate heat to another particle j for it is 
reasoning in a circle^ to assume the phenomenon in question as 
a new proof of the theory here alluded to. But, to pass over 
this fallacy, and admitting that theory— if the commencement of 
the pit is considered, we cannot easily perceive hoyr the sinking 
of heated particles is to have a beginning. Suppose, that, 
any cause, a cireuliUr lamim o£ ice is melted^t appears 

inconceivable 
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ittCQttceiyable tliat'tKe fwaw^r the hot wind oyer the ice-cold 
water, thus formed, should be greater than the power of all the 
mass of ice by which tlm slender film of free 2 *ing water is sur- 
rounded on every other side. But admitting that a sufficient 
quantity of water is formed^ we do hot see how it could melt 
tile ice in a cylindrical tube. The lamina of heated water al- 
ways descending from the surface, would melt the sides as well 
as the bottom of the pit ; by degrees, the dimensions of the hole 
would enlarge on every hand into a conical form; and the de- 
scending film would be so spread when it reached the bottom, as 
not to have any efiect whatever on the ice. 

Indeed, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that there is in this 
appearance a great deal of inexplicable matter, but not more 
than in a thousand others which pass daily before our eyes un- 
heeded. The form of every crack and fissure in the earth, of 
every rocky fragment broken from a moutUain, of every cloud 
ill the heavens, and of every pool of water on the ground — all 
these things are as difficult to be accounted for as the water pits 
in the Mer de Glace^ except only in the alleged resemblance of 
those pi^s to each other, of which Count Rumford has no know- 
ledge from observation. We are in general satisfied with saying, 

* Those things are accidental by which we mean, if our words 
have any signification, that we arc ignorant of the causes which 
have produced and modified them ; and that on a cursory in- 
spection, we perceive so little analogy between such appearances 
and other facts already classified, that we think them unworthy 
of farther examination. Unless Coun> Rumford has Some new 
and more solid explanation to bestow on the phenomenon just 
now described, we must rank it in the same most numerous and 
mortifying collection of natural occarrences. 

'fhe reuiaiudcr of this short paper is occupied with detached 
remarks on the objections which have been urged against his 
theory of the noiui,oiKlucting power of fluids. The tone o€ 
these remarks strikes us as somewhat unbecoming. It is not 
very decorous in one who has advanced a doctrine which over- 
throws all former articles of belief upon the subject of heat, to 
betray lUaiks of ijulignadon and impatience at being answered 
by new and contradictory experiments; and to evince a sort of 
supercilious contempt for all who venture to maintain the old 
opinions. There is an aristocracy, as it were, in tlie Count’s man- 
ner of treating his adversaries, which we do not very well under- 
stand, and which is little suited to the republican constitution of 
the scientific world— rtho only region where we hope to see the 
column resist, for ages, all attempts at giving it a Corinthian 
capital. To-iustify we refer to the saucy defiance 
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ii^ page Rtttnfprd says, ‘ I wish tho^t genjle*^ 

mi&n.wbp Tei'use to asi^nj: ;ta the opinions I have advanjced re- 
specting the causes. o£ this curious phenomenon, would give n 
b(^ter explanation of ii tl^an that which I have ventured to 
offer, I could likewise yeUh that they would inform us how it 
happens^? &04 Is this the language of science, or of parlia- 
mentary disputation? What rule of philosophising has this au- 
tl\ot invented, which ordains us to adopt the first explanation 
that may be offered, provided no belter happens to occur at the 
moment ? Is it ijiduction^^i^ it pbilost^hising — lo presume that a 
position must be admitted, whatever objections are urged against 
it, merely because no other is offered ? Let the Count recollect, 
that we are in nowise bound to receive his explanations, unless 
they stand. the test of examination on their own merits; that a 
doctrine is only good because it is absolutely true, not because it is 
less erroneous than others; and tliat th^rc is no demand in science 
for hypotheses, as there is for commodities in a market, where, 
of course. If what is good cannot be had, what can be had must 
be taken* We do not recollect that Sir Isaac Newton or Dr 
Black ever defended their discoveries on such grounds. The 
language of these men was more tame and subdued. They did 
not drill us into their doctrines by the word of command, or 
forces their opinions upon us by big words and authoritative 
naces. And, after all, there is somewbat in the example of those 
two men that wdll probably command as much respect as tlie 
imj[x^riuus postulates of Count Rumford. 

Another rule of philosophising is equally peculiar to the prac- 
tice of this author. It happens that some ingenious men, par* 
tK ularly Dr ThomiK>n of Edinburgh, have called in questi(jn 
Goiint Rumford’s theory of ascending and descending currenrs* 
Tlicy have accounted for the phenomena which, according to 
them, inisled the Count, by showing that the same appearances 
are the result of perfectly distinct causes. Now, to all tlielr 
experiments and reasonings, this philosopher is pleased to make 
ariawer, not by opposite experiments and arguments, but by an 
appeal to his own authority, delivered in a tone absolutely in*- 
suppc^table in a scientific controversy — ^ I am sorry,’ says he, 
^ that so mean an opinion of my accuracy as an obseiver should 
jhftve been entertained, as to imagine that 1 could have been so 
easily deceived^’ p. 2^* After all this (and this is all tlie kind 
pf rejdy he detgns t.o make) it was really quite unnecessary for 
Count Rumford to apologise, as he does in p. 29, for having 
eut led into a controversy, and to promise that he will always 
ahiitaiii froin literary ib spates for the future^ In the concluding 
we meet wilhjhe same superciBdms^wuhad:.jdmos^ 
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5?aic|t insuffipcable style of indignant talking. ‘lam responsible 
to the public for the accuracy of the accounts which I have 
published of my cs^periments ; but it cannot reasonably be ex.- 
pected that I ahould answer all the objections that may be made 
to the conclusions which I have 4^awa from thexn. It will, 
hoivevcr,’ he adds, ^ at all times affon) me real satisfaction to 
see my opinions examined, and my mistakes corrected ; for my 
first ^nd most earnest wish is, to contxfibute to the advancement 
of useful kxiowledge,’ We have addressed our remarks to Count 
Rumford, as the author of the latter part of tliis passage, rather 
than of the forsn.cr, and have shaped oiir examination of his 
positions to meet the spirit of condescension which seems for a 
xnomcixt to have directed liim in this sentence. We trust that 
our endeavours have not been throv/n away, and entertain some 
hopes that the labour we have bestowed upon the correction of 
his errors, particiilarly in the preceding article, v/iJl afford him 
something of the same satislaciion which, we doubt not, will 
be fell by all the friends of science at the detection of his 
plagiarism* 


i\R'r, XITi. A Tour fltrough the British H7..V Indies, in ihe years 
3 80:2 (ind 180:V, t /r Pa^'ticu/ar Account of the Bahctm Islands, 
t D. M‘Kijnier), Esquiie. 8vo. pp. iJSO. London. White. 
1S04. 


A LTHOUGR no part of the globe ^presents a greater field of 
interesting observation than the West Indies, whether we 
regard the beautiful scenery of those tropical regions, or the po 
cuiiar political and moral circun3.st3nt;es of their inhabitants, or 
their high importance to the wealth and power of the mother 
country; yet it has happened that tliey have scarcely ever been vi- 
sited by any of those communicative travellers whose pens have 
been exhausted in describing the familiar fealmxs of the European 
world, lu truth, a climate very unfavourable to European con- 
stitutions, and u state of society as little congenial to the habits 
of men accustomed to the more polite and secure intercourse of 
the old world, have conspired to render the southern colonies of 
America an ineligible residence, and converted them into a place 
of temporary resort for those adventurers alone rvhose wants 
can reconcile them to danger, and who delay not a 
lonijer than is necessary their return to the eastern hemis- 
phere. A few persons engaged in pursuits of a more than or- 
dinary affinity to speculative inquiries, have indeed presented ns, 
from time ta time, with their observations upon the physical and 
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moral peculiarities of those splendid and interesting scenes : But 
their accounts have beeii deficient in the various attractions that 
render the information so fascinating which is communicated iit 
the shape of narrative, and incorporated with personal anecdote- 
tfence it is, that, in the scarcity of West Indian travels, we arc 
glad to even upon so meagre and unsatisfactory a tract as Sir 
William Young’s Tour through the Windward Islands; "knd pe^ 
ruse, "with au interest disproportioned to its merits, this solitary 
labourer in that rich and neglected field, in spite of the more 
than suspicious fidelity of the narrative, where it touches upon 
controverted points of West Indian policy- For the same reason, 
we eagerly follow the author of the book now before us in his 
more extensive wanderings, and hasten to make our readers ac- 
quainted with what is to be found in a work so rare, as a Tour 
through the West Indies. Although wx are far from praising it 
as a masterpiece, and have reason to wonder how so little no- 
velty and interest could be infused into such a subject, we can 
promise those who may be inclined to accompany us, that their 
trouble will be rewarded both by amusement and instruction. 

The tour of this gentleman was performed in the years JIS02 
and 1803, and his route lay through both the Windward and 
Leeward Charibbees, the Great Antilles, and the Bahamas. He 
landed at Barbadoes, of which his account is pretty minute and 
particular — proceeded, without stopping at the intermediate set- 
tlements, to Dominica, of which a short and general notice is 
given — and from thence continued his voyage to Antigua. In 
his accotmt of this valuable little island, he introduces a discus- 
sion, whether the whole of the British windward colonies shoukf 
not be incorporated in the same government, and joined, as the 
Leeward Gharaibean part df the chain are, under one governor, 
council, and representative assembly? The reasons which he 
offes on the opposite sides of this question are so contradictory, 
the views are so narrow and ill defined, and the inferences so 
besitatiag and obscure, that we are impressed with an unfavour- 
al>lc opinion of the author’s skill in colonial affairs. His descrip- 
tions of West India scenery are generally lively, and we know 
them to be faithful. As a spedmen, we may select the follow- 
ing. sketch of the Antigua landscape. 

^Jhis valuable little island is for the most part encircled by a range 
' hiB% which rise 16 a considerable height in the south and* south*^ 
western quarters. The interior, with the exception of some , spots of 
high stemy ground aixl tracts of pasture, exhibits a level and well cul- 
tivated wfac© of rich xaue lan4.<-^From a central height turning to 
the east, and thence northerly to the town of St Johns^ the eye tra- 
verses a view of 3 ?ne,of the fairest and best cultivated tracts of countiy 
in the Windward Islands. It is highly pleasing to a person who has 

recently 
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recently cotne ffora the woods and mountains of the more southern co- 
lonies^ to behiotd so extensive a scene of cleared land. The whole of 
the interior, though divested for the most part of its native wood, is 
by no means under cultivation of the hoc A considerable part of the 
island, whefe the soil is unfit for canes (which seem particularly to cn*» 
the attention of tlw planters in Anti^ia), is laid out in pastures, 
and covered with herds of cattle. Here aud there I observed some 
small groves, consisting principally of white cedars and on the pasture 
grounds an abundance of the guava bushes, yielding that fruit from 
whence the excellent conserves of guava marmalade and jelly are made. 
Nothing appears more completely fike a garden, than the sugar planta- 
tion under good cultivation j and such is the prevailing scenery in the 
interior of this island where it is susceptible of tillage. The green 
fields of cane (w’hich, w’lien 1 saw^ them, in many places had shot up in- 
to feathery tops previous to their ripening) were intermixed with pro- 
vision grounds of yams and eddoes, or the dark and regular parterres of, 
holed land prepared for the reception of the succeeding year’s plant- 
canes. A large windmill on each estate ^ the planter’s dwelling-house 
and sugar-works, writh the negro huts, in their beautifiil groves of oranges, 
plantains, and cocoa-nut trees, completed a landscape that contiuu?dly re- 
curred in passing over the island.’ p. 53-58. 

From Antigua, Mr M^Kinnen returned to Barbadocs fer the 
benefit of the tradc-tvind, and w^ent from thence to Jamaica. 
His account of this island is ^npardonably scanty j and we have 
parlicularly to blame a person, residing how short a time soever 
in that great settlement during so interesting a period, for not 
procuring some accurate information respecting the feelings ex- 
cited in ail ranks and orders of the people by the events then 
consummaling in St Domingo. Not a word is to be found up>on 
this subject in any part of the book : But our author agrees with 
all former writers on colonial topics • in his account of the geoe- 
rai uncomfortable character of tlie society cve;i in that extensive 
settlement. 

The Bahama Islands were the next object of Mr M*Kinnen’s 
attention ^ and as his residence there was much ^longer, his ac- 
count of them is more copious^ and we recommend it to the at- 
tention of our ^readers, as the only description of these interest- 
ing spots which has yet been giyen to the public. In the mean- 
time, we hasten to select a fewr particulars for their entertain- 

The account of the wre^ieri m perhaps the most singular part 
of the \whola narrative. ^These persons derive their livelihood 
and distinguishing character from the very dangerous navigation 
of the Bahahta Chann^. The immense var^ty^pf hanks, shal- 
lows, and unknown passagi&s and coasts with which those islands 
(above seifeti hundred in immber) aurronMed, render the 
^ ' '0d 3 ' " ' ' chanpe 
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chance o£ shipwreck greater perhaps in this Quarter tlraa in any 
other part of the oceai^«i In order to save the crews lind the 
property thus continuaUy exposed to danger^ the governor of ^e 
B^amas licenses a number ot very daring nautical adventurers, 
who constantly pjy about those, seas and channels, m order to 
obt^n a certain salvage, which they are allowed on all goods 
whi<?h they save from shipwreck. Until the American rebellion 
drove tbithcr a number of loyalists, the inhabitants of the Ba-. 
hamas were all engaged either in fishing or in this desperate oc^ 
cupation of wrecking, or in piracy. A race of men more hardy 
~more skiltul in the management of small vessels, and more 
ittured'to all the dangers and vicissitudes of the seafaring life, 
were never produced*~As a specimen of the kind of character 
and sentiments which these occupations formed, we may allude 
to a conversation related by our author in p. I3i)* He asked a 
wrecker what succe^^s they lately had ? The reply was, that 
there had been above forty sail of wreckers lying along the Flo- 
rida coast for four months. Mr M^Kinnen observed, that they 
must have rendered great service to the crews wrecked on that 
dangerous passage. *1 he wrecker said, ‘ No— they genei ally 
on in the night.’ * But could not you light up beacons on shore, 
or show your own lights ?’ * No, po,’ said he, laughing : * we 

always put them out for a better chance.’ ^ But it would have 
been more humane.’ ‘ I did not go there fat humanity — 1 went 

Our author also relatei^the following singular anecdote of one 
of tliese men, which we extract as a curious illustration of the 
power which a life of constant vicissitudes has lo render any state 
comfortable. 

‘A fisherman at anchor in a boat, while attentively emplo) ed in ras^* 
ing his nets at a small distance frpm the shore of an adj icent isUnd, to- 
wards the dusk of the evening, was surxjriscd Ly a sudden gust of wind 
cotiping dffthc land. His boat, nolwithHtanding all bis c^tertioiis, 

ttrivch from her mooting, and, drifting before the ttind out of sight 
of iand, exposed to the swell of an increasing sea, which overtopped 
^nd threatened to overwhelm her every instant as it passed. The boat 
contmued.'houever, to float till the ^ight was somewhat advanced 5 and, 
ni the atvfrti Expectation of his fate, the fishetTnan, who now had scarce- 
ly any tights rf relief, heard the sound of breakers at a distance, 
pus, Mbiea at nftmer titue tMtuld bave exited the greatest idam, af- 
foftled hfia M tlAi de^tteate crisis a ray of hope, fearcely bad be be- 
gun to tbe^ Smm in the darkness of dte flightv whwtbe foteid 

Wjsrtelt pliti^|£a Intn the ihidtr of tbeUi^ and y. boast i^hed nped the 
Wekd m the «a«KeAi,e%e of Oie Grkat BabMu Bank. At a small dis- 
tan<^ km thtw'rbekf lay » key os bai* cilte^ htani} o«ui» 

HObUog ^slou sehMtless on the ‘w^tey/ «e was Suug upon this de«<date 
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iiiland. Thotigh no^ preserved from the waves, there ^^t^s neither wa- 
ter nor food to be found on the key, which produced only a few fruit 
less shrubs. But as he hikd been accustomed to* dive for conchs, which 
abound in many jilaccs oh the coasts of the Bahamas; he sw^m to some 
distance from the shore, and fortiifiutely, on searching the bottom, disco- 
vered a sufficient quantity of these shell-Ush fox his subsislencc.' For 
nearly six Weeks he lived entirely on conchs, their liquor supplying the 
place of water. During that time, having erected a signal on shore, he 
observed several vesselsrpass without noticing it ; But so well reconciled 
had this Crusoe become to his desert island, that he declared, when ta- 
ken off, had his wife been wdth him, he could have lived very happily 
there for life.’ p. 14*1-143. 

The account given by Mr M^Kinneu of John Teach, the fa*- 
rnous pirate, kaOwn in the Bahamas by the name of B/ach JSefjrd^ 
is extremely entertaining ; and shows, that at a period much moie 
recent than the age of the Buccaneers, the trade of depredation 
was carried on systematically, and to an enormous extent, in the 
Charaibean seas. This freebooter lived in the reign of George 
the Second. 

* This extraordinary man had united in his fortunes a desperate and 
formidable gang of pirates, styling bmiself their Commodore, and 
Sliming the authority of a legitimate chief. Under a wdld fig-tree, the 
trunk of which still remains, and was sbbo\vn to me in the eastern part 
of the town, he used to sit in council amongst his banditti, concerting 
or promulgating hk plans, and exercising the authority , of a magistrate, 
liis piracies w'erc often carried on near the English settlements on the 
coast of North America, where he me^ with extraordinary success. 
Perhaps in the history of human depravity, it would be difficult to se- 
lect actions more brutal jmd extravagant than Black Beard’s biographer 
has Vecorded of him. As the narrati*|je to w^hkh I allude is generally 
credited, and bears strong internal evidence of truth, it may be amusing 
to mention a few particulars of a man who was for some time consider- 
ed as sovereign of this island.* 

* In person, as well as dti^posatien, this desperado^ who tvas a native 

of England, seems to have been qualified fot the chief of a gang of 
thieves. The effect of his beard, which gave a natural ferocity to his 
countenance, he was always solicitems to ^eight^, by suffering it to 
grow to an immoderate length, and twisting it about in small tails like 
a BamiUies wig j whence he derived the naxhe of Black Beard, {lis 
portrait fo tiu^ of action is desci^bed as that of ,a complete fory j with 
three brace, of pistols hr hojist^s dung over his* i^uldm Hke bandolier's, 
and lighted matches under his bat, sticking out oyer e^ch of Ids, ears* 
All authority ^ well as admiration amongst the jdrates conferred on 
those wdio, cqmiidttmg outrage on humanity, displayed the great- 
est audacity and extrava^ncft. Bfack Beard’s pretenudonis to an ele- 
vated jrank ii> this of his associates, may fae conceived from the 

character of Us jdkes^ Blayfog often c;fdbifa^ before them as a 

D d 4 . demon, 
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demon^ he determined once to ^ow them n heU 6f hi$ own creation. 
For this purpose# he collected a quantity of sulphur and combustible 
materials between the decks of his vessel \ when, kindling a dame and 
shutting down the hatches upon his crew# he involved hiraseU with them 
literally in hre and brimstone. With oaths and ft antic gestures, he 
then acted the part of the devil, as Utile affected by the smoke as if he 
had been boro in the infernal regions \ till lus companions, nearly suffo- 
cated and fainting, compelled him to release tliem. His conviviul bu- 
rnout was of a similar cast. In one of his ecsia^es, v/hilst healed v ith 
liquor and sitling in his cabin, he took a pistol in each hand then, 
cocking them umler the table, blew out the candle‘<, and, crossing his 
hands, fired on each side at bis companions One of them received 
a shot which maimed him for life. His gallantry also wa> of the same 
complexion as this vein of humour. He bad fourteen wives, if thev 
may be so called. But his conduct towards one of tliem appeals u* 
have been loo unfeeling and unmanly to admit of dtscrintitn^' 
p. ^40 243. 

He was afterw’^ards conquered# rather than apprehended, by 
expedition fitted out for the purpose, after a most desperate 
sistanee^ in which he killed almost all tlie crews of Hie \essels 
sent against him j and he died, with most of liis own gang, n» 
the battle. 

We now proceed to biing together, in one summary, )he state 
meats of Mr M^Kinnen w’hich throw any light upon the great 
questions of West Indian policy. In p. oo, he distinctly men- 
tions the increasing cultivation of coffee in Jamaica, since thi 
misfortunes which have befallen the French colonics. Almost 
the wholcof the mountainous districts of that island are well a- 


dapted for this culture ; and our author, by admitting that the 
spirit of Xyest Indian speculation is dangerously rapid in entcj* 
ing every new channel (inso!lnuch that the growth of coffee has 
increased a fourth in one year), has granted, that as long as tiie 
slave-trade is permitted, an indefinite dematid for new supplits 
will be kept up even in our oldest islands, although no new vent 
for^capitai Sbould be opened by farther conquests. 

Nothing, however, is more immediately connected with the 
state of th^ slaves, than the noii»*residence of the proprietors. 
From not attending to this characteristic feature of West Indian 
society, the friends of the abolition have frequently lost some 
forcible points of attack ; and the planters haVc with some reason 
imagined thsif;the sugument from ill treatment, which should be 
chieSy th^ overseers and acting managers bf estates, was 

painted a^^msHvea* fact, the non-residence of the master, 
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who is principally, perhaps exclusively interested m the good 
treatment of the stock, leaves the slave a prey to the caprice and 
mismanagement of the servant, who has only to return a due' 
quantity of sugar, arxd draw his bills for the price of new 
Mr M‘Kiiinen mentions a circumstance strikingly illustrative of 
the degree in which slaves must be at the mercy of those most 
likely to maltreat them. In one ‘of the richest districts of Ja- 
maica, containing 80 estates, not three proprietors reside. The 
rest are domesticated in England, and their plantations are ma- 
naged by temporary agents. 

AltJ'iough we are not disposed to accuse Mr M^Kinneu of an 
unfair statement of facts on this important question, we think 
rlial, as he himself fairly admits (p. 220.), the shortness of hb 
sray, and his intercourse with prejudiced and interested persons 
way have cr^erted an influence on his mind unfavourable to ac- 
curate decision. He seems, indeed, like many others, to have 
!(i\'pected nothing but one unvaried scene of flagellation and tor- 
hire ; and, finding the reality not quite so terrible as he had ap- 
j)rehcnded, he is almost tempted to believe that it is not terrible 
at all, and that the condition of the slaves is tolerably easy and 
f'.ocnfortabie, because the lash is not always applied, and the slave 
is sometimes merry. In describing the work of a gang, he says 
vhe driver did not exercise his w^hip, but stood ov'Cr the slaves 
directing and stimulating the V7ork, p. 28. Now, this is all that 
irlie intelligent abolitionists ever contended for. They never 
muiutaiiied that the lasli was constantly cracking, anymore than 
tliej would say that a waggoner is conslablly whipping his horses; 
they averred that the lash is the stimulating cause of work in both 
rases j that the fear of it may prevent its application, but that, 
if necessary, the stroke is at hand to remind the negro, as w'ell 
as to quicken the horse. f)ur author is also surprised to find the 
negroes so cheerful when landed from the. vessel, and so merry 
in their amusements, p. 0, See. But surely it is an indilFerent 
proof of their happiness, that they are glad to gain any change 
after the horrors of the middle passage ; and it is no very deci- 
sive proof of their general comfort, that during the Christmas 
holidays they were not without some noisy revelling. We ac- 
knowledge, that the thing which pleased us least in perusing this 
work, was the irisinuation frequently repeated, that the condition 
of West Indian bondage is not much more wretched than that of 
the negroes in Africa, because w'e have always considered the ar- 
gument which pretends to justify the slave trade, on the ground 
of its improving the lot of the Africans, as the most intolerable 
of all the sophisms engeiideted by this fertile coxit rover sy— as a 
defence of the traffic, which adds insult atid mookery to the ori- 
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g^ual crime** If smy tlwtg could increase ihis feelings it tv'ould 
be the r«jc0Ueclion of the purposes to which' such topics hV^ 
been fomeriy applied 5 and Mi M^Cinnen has himself given a 
very touching account of an instance perfectly in point, which 
We cannot forbear extracting. 

* 1 could not behold the be^tiful and fragrant ivocmIs over "’the* white 
strand, without recurring to the fate oi that innocent race of pO^le 
whose name it bears, but who have long since been diagged ftom their 
native shores by ^e merciless ambition and avarice of their European 
visitors* A passage in Heirera came forcibly to my recollection whilst 
meditating on the subject, in which he says, that ot> the first arrival of 
the J^aniards, this unsuspecting but devoted ptople were never satisfied 
With looking at them : they knelt down, lifted up theii hands and gave 
thanks to uod, inviting one another to admire ifht luavinhj men. 
*lVeivty years, however, had scarcely elapsed, before these heavenly 
men found it convenient to tiansport them, by forte or artifice, to dig 
in the mines of Hispaniola \ a mtasuie to whith the court of Spain Uvo 
templed to give its assent by the plausible suggestion that it would bt 
the most effectual mode of civilizing and insiiucting them in the Chiis- 
tlan religion. Upon this pretence 40,000 souls (probably the whole po- 
puiation of the islands) weic transported to Hispaniola. 80 exalted was 
the opinion which this simple people entertained of their destroyeis, and 
90 strong and universal is the persuasion of the human mind that a desii- 
tef mvaits It beyemd the miseries and disappoinlinenls of its present bound- 
ed erislence, that many of the Luc*iyans were induced with cheerfulness 
to abandon their homes, under a persuasion that they should meet in a 
happier country the spirits of their deceased friends, with tvhom the 
Spaiuard^represented theinSdves as living in a state of society.’ p, 

S04, 365. 

Tho last fact which this work presents to us on this interest- 
ing q[uestion, is one of vefiry considerable importance, and may 
justly lilt with satisfaction those who have of late years discussed 
these subjects in a speculative point of view. The treatment of 
the negroes in the Bahama Islands xs much more lenient than 
that ^hi<?fa prevails over the more southern and populous colo- 
nies. is universally introduced. 

^ Thw htbour,’ says our author, * is allotted to them drily and indi- 
vidually occordbg to their strength ^ and if they are so diligent as to 
have it at an early hour, the rest of the day is allowed to them 

for amusement or their private concerns. The master also frequently 
anperinteiris them hhnsell \ and there&re, it rarely happens thist they 
are so nUieh subject to the discipline of the whip as where the gango 
4re large, and directed by ilgaita or overseers.’ p. 112. 

. 3bfow^ whftt is the caas«q[uence of these mdst important ck- 
^ * Tbe negrdts in the Bahama islands discover in 
g^eral idore spirit and etjst&m thaa^ in the southern parts of 
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; And, of this^ various proofs occur in ihiA 
Work/ Collateral evidence, if it were necessary,' could also lse 
adduced from My M^Kinnen’s narrative, to prove the adaptation 
of ^$k-work t 9 produce industry. He tells us that ^ the negroes 
never display so much ingenuity or patience as, in the pursuit of 
preV^^ p^. XB8^. 5 and we meet with repeated proofs of their sue* 
CeAyin ship-buildihg and the management of small craft at sea; 
oOedpations, & „ which the compulsive labour extorted by thife^ 
css<t»whip is exchanged for voluntary service. 

^ Before concluding our observations on this work, we have to 
3*epeat, that it is much less full and instructive than have 

been wished. The style of Mr M^Kinnen is unambitious und 
injj|iensive ; it aims at nothing elegant or^ adorned ; but is not 
always pure or correct. A few^ of his observatiot/s border pn 
the ludicrous, chiefly from awkwardness of manner. He tells 
us, for example, that the governor of Barbadoes, ‘ from sonic 
intlistinctness of hearing, generally passes by the arguments of 
counsel, and consults only the authoriiie$,’ &c. p. 32. It ap- 
pears, however, that this unhappy circumstance does not at ail 
prevent the gentlemen of the long robe from exercising their e- 
lof^uence, to a judge who cannot hear one word they utter, ihid. 
The author’s long declamation on the bad paving of the King- 
ston streets (p. 83.) might also have been spared, or reserved at 
least for the Governor of Barbadoes ; and the dignity of the re- 
mark, * that pleasure is not generally the offspring of expecta- 
tion in this life,’ p. 79. would have accorded with a more lofty 
occasion than that of the vessel arriving in port a few hours be- 
yond the expected time. The candid and modest spirit, how- 
ever, which prevails through the whole of this little Vvork, 
Would have afnply atoned for much greater violations of correct 
taste than any which we have been Jible to discover in the coarse 
of a very careful perusal. 


Akt. XIV. Sir Trisfrentj a Metrical Romance of the X^th Cefttunj^ 
Thomas of Krciidount\ coUed the Rhytner. Edited from the 
Auchinleck MS. by Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate. Royal Svo. 
pp. 506 . Printed by J. Ballamyne, for Arch. Constable & Co. 
Edinburgh, and Longman & Rees, London. 1804 . 


"OEFORE 'tive proceed to ejriumne the merits of this work, we 
" , think it oUr duty to express our disapprobation of the Very 
high price to it by the publishers. We do no^ aflTect to 

symp4thixe with the ^uthor of the Pursuits of Eiteta^re, in his 
sickly andpathy to creWm«-coIoared paper, hot-ptessed pages, large 
margins, and beautiful types \ ou the contrary, we remarked 

with 
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with pleasure^ m; our inemw of the MitistreJiy of the Scptish 
jSorder^ that the printeiV MrBallaiityue, had politrihuted no 
common ahare of elegance to that verj. pleasing and popular 
work: But wet' can see no re^on why the barid of Erciidoun 
should be distinguished from all his successors by a more gigau* 
tie page,; and still less cm we approve the limitation of a nev/ 
edition to a very small number of copies as an e;xcuse for an ad^ 
yanced price* Perhaps it may add to oar indignation, that our 
own labour is thus considerably increased, because it becomes 
necessary that we should describe more particularly the contents 
of a valuable work which cannot be known to the whole number 
of our readers. Be ^his as it may, we -shall now, after dis- 
charging our spleen,* proceed to our analysis. 

We kiiow from various authorities, that the metrical talc of 
Sir Tristrem, composed by Thomas of Ercildoiin, was among 
the first romantic poems exhibited m our language ; and we 
know also, that it was universally considered as the best. It', 
therefore^ the copy nojy edited by Mr Scott from the Auchinleck 
MB. can be admitted as a tolerably correct transcript of the 
original, it will afford us the purest model of the language and 
taste of our remote ancestors; and as every romance reflects the 
manners of the times in which it was composed, this very early 
specimen of our poetry will present many valuable materials to 
the future historian. The editor therefore has collected, in a short 
but clear and compreliensive introduction, all the uiformation 
which tlie reader can expect relating to his author ; he has accu- 
mulated,^ in a large boefy of notes, various illustrations of the 
text, from the rom^ces of history in the middle ages; he has 
prefixed, to each of the three * fyttes’ into which he has divid- 
ed the poem, a sort of translation, which will be found very con- 
venient by the cursory reader ; and he has added a glossary for 
the use of the more attentive student. We shall presently exa- 
mine, as minutely as our limits will permit, tiiC labours of the 
editor ; but Ve wish, in the first instance, to lay before our rea- 
ders a short outline of the story. 

In a country called Ermonie^ of which the latitude and longi- 
tude n&y be left to the reader’s discretion, provided that he do 
not placeff'^it at too great a distance from Cornwall, lived two 
great feudal bar<ms, one of whoiti Was called Duke Morgan, 
smd the lionl^d Rise. After a tvar, in which Morgan 
had been tke ag g^cisssor, but ^ been compelled to accept as a 
favour a, if lieu of yeafs? Rouland repaired to tlie cdurt of 
of Jjigfand ; distinguished bimsolf at ^ tbumament; 
the jllancbcHfiour the king’s sister. Un- 

f§^i^ately,,lie bee^ sfcyerely ii'ounded,att^^ aod, 

still 
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itilH^^TOore unfortunately^ the lovely Blanche-flour^ who flew to 
his as!iistance, and succeeded in curing his wounds found herself 
with child during the progress of Ids recovery. To complete 
her distress, not lUany months had elapsed when Rouland xe^ 
ceived a letter from his faithful friend Rohand, announcing that 
Morgan had broken the truce, and was advancing at the head of 
a vast army to ser 4 e the dominions of his rival. No time was 
to be lost, Rouland hastened to the defence of his territories^ 
accompanied by his mistress, who became his wdfe at the Castle 
of Rohand, but had the misfortune of witnessing, on the follow- 
ing day, the defeat and death of her husband. This sad event 
hastened her delivery, which proved fatal. After giving birtli 
to a son, on whom she imposed the name of Tristrem, she deli- 
vered to Rohand a ring, formerly the present of King Mark, as 
a token wdiich might hereafter identify the child ^ recommended 
the infant to the Baron’s protection, and expired. 

Rohand, anxious for the safety of his charge, directed his 
%Yife to feign a second delivery ; adopted the infant as his son ; 
called him by the inverted name of Tremtrist ; gave him an 
excellent preceptor, under whom he studied in hook till h« w'as 
able to puzile his masters ; made him a perfect proficient in all 
possible games ; and taught him the mysteries of hunting, which 
the youth had improved into a science, so as considerably to 
excel the system of Manerius, the most sagacious writer on the 
5 object - 

Trislrcm was fifteen years of age, when a Norwegian ves’^el, 
principally freighted with hawks, arrived at Rohand 's castle. 
The boy went on board with his reputed father j challenged the 
captain to play with him at chess ; won all his best hawks from 
him, which he distributed to Rohand and his attendants, who 
retired with their prize *, and keeping with him only his tutor, 
pursued his success till he had nearly beggared his antagonist. 
But the captain reflecting that it was cheaper to leave the port 
than to pay the money, suddenly gave orders for sailing, and 
having put the tutor into a small boat, carried Tristrem off to 
iu a. Heaven, however, interfered for his deliverance. The 
vessel was tossed to and fro, till the pirates, in utter despair, 
relinquished their prize, and set the boy on shore, with all his 
winnings, on the coast of Cornwall. Two palmers, whom he 
met in a forest,' were induced by a reward of 20s. to accompany 
him to court. On their wayr they found a party of hunters, 
whose awkwardness in cutting up the liart which they had killed 
was justly censured by Tristrem : He assumted the knife j carved 
the beast with uuexaihpled dexterity ; blew the tokening or death- 
note on the horn j and having astonished tlie foresters by bis 

" . :>cicntiti': 
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ji^^tructiws, ^Wjlf i%fpWik|;^»y|a 
court of Jl 0 tng Ve^ycd the ^.ccomglph^ ^vm^P 

^ith sjuitabfc att^iouw The intro4uQtiou of a affet 

dinn^i; aSb?de4, a fresh triumph to Tristrem j whp^ t^fctiug, the 
harjiy ,extortp4 frotta^ the Corauib musiciau m wwilUag admi^sioii 
of hiii mperioritjr'^, 

la the j£ieai% time, RoIiaii4^ who had long wandered ip search 
of fai4 ^l^ster-^son, having met one of the palmers, learned from 
hihu the fate of Tristrem ; arrived at Mark’s court ; and, after 
gaining admittance with much difficulty, told I>im the real story 
of the young maii, and shewed him the ring ; in consequonpe of 
whicli, Tristrem was publicly acknowledged as his nephe%v* A 
farther explanation with Rohand inflamed the young hero with 
an ardmt desite to revenge his father’s death* Mark, aftor some 
difficulties, conferred on him the order of knighthood, funuslting 
him with a small but cliosen army of 1000 men, who sailed urith 
him to Rohand’s castle. Soon after. Sir Tristrem, attended by 
knights all bearing boars’ heads, and closely followed by 
Rohand and his troops, appeared, a most unexpected and un- 
welqjme guest at Duke Morgan’s table. A scene of mutual 
msidt was terminated by a battle, in which the usurper lost his 
life 9 and Tristrem, having recovered his hereditary dominions, 
which he conferred on his excellent friend Rohand, returned to 
tire oourt of Cornwall. ♦. 

Mark and all his courtiers were at this moment in great tri- 
bulatiou.. Moraunt, the champion of Ireland, was come to 
claim the accustomed trikute, and the Cornish barons were dis* 
posed to unlimited submission j but Tristrem ordered the tribute 
to be withheld, repaired in person to Moraunt, and defied h£ta 
t-jp combat. The. encouutcf, which took place on an isiaiid, was 
Iqiig and obstinate 5 but at length, though Tristrem received u 
severs^ won^^d in the hip, he had the honour to kill his aniagonist 
by a t^rriWp blow on the head, in wliich Tristrem’s sword was 
apd left, its point firmly fixed in the skull of Moraunt. 
Tho, deliverfer of .Cornwall was now d^tclared heir to the crown 9 
hut his which had been inflicted by a poisoned weapon, 

becstUieL d^ily more troublesome ; ami after baffiing the skill of 
all (^ippilsRjphyskians, rendered the patient so dii^gusiing^, 
that bts ultendants, excepting Gouvemail his f^aithful 

ccrijj^e to come near his person. And tliua 
^ds th< j^^fytbe poem, cemUming 102 staa:?:a?%* <. 

A^ter Ari?e yp^Si of ’ trprture, Tjristrem re<}uested from , hif 

nbnn^ed, hins^tlf to th0'-chance.^of 

ami brought hm M -Dublin# 

' ' ' ’ Calling 
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Calling lum?ieljf Trerntrist^ 9^ alleging that w^s a. merchant 
•we^mided hy pirates, he ccintmued in the harbour to solace himr 
self with his harp, the sound of which attracted daily crowds 
to his ship ; and at last, procured for him a visit from the 
i^een, who was admirably skilled in medicine, and soon utider^ 
took and accomplished his cure. He w^as called to court 5 and 
became the instructor of the beautiful Ysonde the king’s dauglK 
ter, in the various games of chess and tables, and in the arts 
of music and poetry ; so that his fair pupil, already a paragon 
of beauty, shortly became a mo<lel of elegant accomplishments* 
But the hero of Cornwall, the conqueror of the fierce Moraunt, 
grew tired of his disguise, and of living as a preceptor to the 
niece of his slaughtered enemy. He asked leave to depart, and 
retunied to the court of Mark, to whom he praised so warmly 
the charms of the fair Y sonde, that the amorous monarch con- 
jured him to return and obtain her from her parents, while the 
envious barons strongly pressed lum to undertake an embassy 
which, if his real name should be discovered, must, as they sup*- 
posed, prove fatal to the ambassador. 

Tristrem, perfectly aware of his danger, but indifferent to its 
consequences, undertook the commission, and carrying wdth him 
fifteen knights, all like himself disguised as merchants, arrived in 
J>ubliu harbour at a moment when its inhabitants were in extreme 
consternation at the approach of a terrible dragon. As kings 
never kill dragons with their own hands, the king of Ire- 
land contented himself with ofi'ering the possession of his daugh-^ 
tef to him who should destroy the monst :r. Tristrem, of course, 
undertook the task ; and though his armour was all burnt off his 
back by, the fiery breath of the dragon, killed him, cut out his 
tongue, and putting it into his boot, prepared, as his horse had 
been destroyed to walk home in triumph. But Tristrem was 
unlucky about poisons. The poisonous tongue of the dragon 
threw him into a swoon ; and while be lay senseless, the king’s 
steward, finding the dragon quite dead, cut off its head, hasten- 
ed to court, and obtained the hand of Ysonde* Luckily that 
lady had great doubts of the steward’s courage. She repaired 
with her mother to the spot where the dragon lay, found Sir 
Tristrem in a swoon, poured an antidote down his throat, and 
having thus recovered him, soon learned from his own mouth, 
that he. was the, real victory a «4 prepared to prove it in the leeidi 
of the false steward* . They then carried him home, and 
him in a bath but Ysonde, suspecting the pretoded merchant 
toheh^r old drew and examined the sword, com- 

pared its broken point tvith the J&agmimt extracted from the 
skiiU of Moraunl, and discoyered'that he was certainly the same 
wiektd Tristrem who had Idlled her uncle. She now piously 

deteimined 
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to imurder him in the hath ; and- her mother,, on 
Imi:mng , his natne, readily^ concurred' in .this laudable project; 
/but the arrival of the king fortUtiately saved his life. 

^ Xristr^, sniiling at, their rage, related hi^ pst adventures, 
pleaded hi?^ sertriees in* the character of Tremtrist, ,and the late 
death of the dragon, in extenuation of his victory over Moraunt, 
^Kidscv weH -s^lisfied the king; that on his promise to sec Ysonde 
married to the King of Cornwall, she was immediately cnlrusted 
to hi& protection* 

>v At their departure the ^ueen mother, anxious to insure the 
hiippine^^ of the married couple, prepared and delivered to Breng- 
wain, y sendees favourite damsel, a * drijik of might,^ or philtre, 
with directions that it should be divided between the bride and 
bridegroom on the wedding evening. But fortune decided other- 
wise* During a contrary wind, when Trl^trem was faint with 
heat and thirst from the fatigue of r(>\Yir.g, Ysonde called for 
some liquor to refresh him, and Brengwaiu inadvertently brought 
the fatal drink of miglit,’ of whidi Tristrem and "i sonde hav* 
ing partaken, they imbibed the sudden and resistless passion 
which death alone could overcome. Even a dog named Hodain, 
who licked the cup after it was set down, felt its invincible 
power, smd became their inseparable companion. Ysonde ar- 
rived, was married, and escaped the detection of her guilt, by 
substituting, on the first night of the nuptials, the faitliful Breng- 
wain, whom she afterwards ungratefully purposed to sacrifice to 
her security, but was fortunately prevented. 

Sooi^^fter the marrisige, an odd incident occured. An Irish 
Earl, long in love with Ysonde, came to court , disguised as a 
haipeci and refusing to shexv his skill till the king should have 
jgranted him a boon, obtained as that boon possession of Ysonde, 
aind, carricdEe^ off. She was actually embarked, when Tristrem, 
who only learned the event on his return from hunting, seized 
his rnte (a musical instrument often mentioned in romances) 
rode hastily to the shore, and beginning to play, caught the ear 
eif -his mistress. The Earl, to whom his person tvas unknown. 
Was persuaded by lier to land, hoping to engage the musician in 
,his device ; but Tristrem, seizing her horse’s bridle, plunged 
with her into the forest, and after a taunting reproach to his ri- 
disappeared. The lovers spent a week in the forest, after 
M Yson^ to hd? husband with a proper 

reprithand for his cptcessive generosity, to ininstri?b^ 

From hepoB^forth their happiness: w^ cdntini^ily di by 

of two thO; e wicked 

CSorniri* the eourt dwarii who Constantly k^pt 

th^ ioddikmi aighti after a 

‘ heavy 
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heavy fall of saow^ Tristtem being afraid that his footsteps would 
betray^him in his passage to Ysonde^s apartment, tied on his feet 
a sort of snow shoes which would have saved him from detec- 
tion, but that a piece of his kittle, being shut in by the sliding 
board through wliich he entered the queen’s chamber, unluckily 
attracted the eye of Meriadok* Another time, Tristrem, being 
separated from his mistress, contrived to correspond with her by 
means of small bits of wood, on which were engraved secret 
characters, and which were floated down a small stream which 
ran through the orchard of Ysonde’s country residence. In this 
orchard their assignations were carried on, till they were disco- 
vered by the dwarf concealed in a tree. The King was after- 
ward hidden in the same tree ; but Tristrem luckily perceived 
his shadow, and by a pretended altercation with his mistress, 
quieted Mark’s suspicions so etfectually as to obtain a three years 
iater\'al of tranquillity. A third artifice of Meriadok was more 
successful. Tristrem, at that time high constable, slept, in vir- 
tue of his office, in the queen’s apartment. One night when the 
king, by the advice of Meriadok, had caused himself, his v/ife, 
and his nephew to be let blood, and the floor of the queen’s 
room to be sprinkled with flour, Tristrem hoped to evade detec- 
tion by springing a distance of thirty feet from his ovm bed to 
that of Ysonde. But his wound opened frpm the effort ^ the 
sheets w^ere stained with blood, and he was banished from court, 
whilst his mistress undertook to purge herself of the imputed 
crime by oath, and by the fiery ordeal. Her lover, in a mean 
disguise, joined the retinue during the march of the court to 
Westminster; and at the passage of the Thames, w^as chosen by 
Ysonde to carry her from the shore to the boat. On landing, 
be c<niti‘ivcd to fall with lier in a most indecent attitude ; and 
die having sworn that no man had ever familiarity with 

tier person excepting the king and this awkward peasant, fear- 
lessly oiTcred to hold the heated iron, but was absolved by her 
husband from this dangerous trial. The second fytte, which 
concludes in this place, coutains 107 stanzas. 

Tristrem not venturing to return to Cornw’all, undertook the 
defence of Triamour, King of Wales, against Organ who had 
invaded his dominions* Organ was a giant, with all the vices 
which attach to the gigantic character, and besides, brother to 
the Duke Morgan ; and he fought with a club twelve feet long. 
They soon met in single combat, in the course of which Tristrem 
cut off the giant’s right hand, yet he continued to fight with his 
left, and once felled advefsa^ to the ground ; but at length 
fled to his castle, while Tristrem picked up the hand, and rode 
off* Organ, however, speedily returned with some salves for 
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the purpose of reunitiiig the hand to the i^tump ; and not find*- 
ing it, fiercely pursued Tri&txem to a bridge, on which they 
renewed the encounter* Tristrem was now hardly pressed, bis 
shield being broken by a blow of the club but, evading the 
ne36t stroke, he pierced his enemy to the heart, and Urgan, in 
the agonies of death, sprang from the bridge into the river. 
Triamour, thus delivered from the giant, bestowed on his pro- 
tector the sov'ereignty of Wales, together with a little dog called 
Peticrewe, who was spotted with red, blue, and green; and 
'JTristtem, immediately restoring the crown to Blanche-flour the 
fcing’'s daughter, sent the little particoloured dog as a present to 
the fair Ysonde. 

.The increase of fame attending this signal victory obtained for 
Trbttern a reconciliation with liis uncle. He was appointed higli 
steward ; aiid the ^ drink of might’ still continuing to operate, re- 
commenced his amours with Ysonde, and was again discovered by 
iVfefk, who banished him from court, together with his paramour. 
The lovers, retiring info the forest, found a cavern constructed 
in old times by the giants ; contentedly fixed their abode in it ; 
and Subsisting on the venison taken by their dogs Hodain azul 
Petictewe, enjoyed almost a year of repose and happiness. One 
day, the attendants of Mark, who was hunting in the forest, 
diseovered them asleep in their cavern, and made their report to 
ihe kii^ j but it accidentally happened that Tristrem had placed 
the drawn srvord with which he had probably been cutting up a 
deer, between himself and his mistress ; and Mark, who on vi- 
riling the c^em found His wife and nephew still asleep, was fully 
convinced, by this circumstance, of their perfect innocence. He 
{topped, with his glove, crevice in the rock through which a 
jay of the sun darted on the face of the beautiful Ysonde, and re- 
tired ; and the lovers who, on waking, recognized with surprise 
the roy^d glove, were still more surprised by the arrival of a nu- 
retihuc# ivho conducted them in triumph to court. But 
the officious dwarf was indefatigable. Through his means the 
lovers wcje detected by the king at a stolen interview, and Tris- 
trem ^ain obliged to fty* After traversing Spain, where he 
slew three riaiats, and visiting the sons of Rohand in Ermonie, he 
passed inbo Britjtahy, entered into the service of Duke Florentin, 
und bayl^conqnered all his eaemieSj^ firmly established his au- 
an only dattghl^r -named Ysonde with the 
Tristfeirn'',4#ig a lay in praise of hts 
“lirisiresis, of hers^^ object, mentioned the 

to fath of tvhich the Duke 

offered to the danghi;er. The knight 

a c* and adoltary' was certainly 
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sinful, and that a life of exile was not pleasant, accepted the of- 
fer, and the marriage ceremony was performed. But on passing 
to the bridal chatiiber, his ring, the present of his mistress, dropt 
from his linger# On this accident his former passion returned 
with redoubled violence ; his heart reproached him with his in- 
fidelity, which he determined not to carry any farther ; and in 
spite of his wife’s uncommon beauty, which was only surpassed 
by that of his mistress, he adhered through life to this determi- 
nation. 

Tristrem had received, as a nuptial present, a tract of country 
immediately adjoining to the territories of a ferocious giant nam- 
ed Bcliagog ; but with the strict injunction from Florentin that 
he should abstain from hunting on the lands of that monster, who 
was brother to Morgan, Urgun, and Moraunt. Tristrem, of 
course, could not resist the temptation of trying his strength 
against the last of this tali family ; he hunted over his lands, 
insulted him, fought him, and ultimately cut off his leg : after 
which, Beliagog, who did not possess the secret of Urgan’s salve, 
sued for mercy and became his vassal, Tristrem ordered him 
to build a hall in honour of Ysoude and Brengwain ; and Belia- 
gog, who seems to have possessed much more ingenuity than 
usually belongs to a giant, faithfully completed it within his 
castle, to which he taught Tristrem a secure and secret approach, 
and adorned it with sculptures exactly representing the whole his- 
tory of his former life, with exact likenesses of Ysonde, Breng- 
w’^ain, Mark, Meriadok, Hodain, and Peticrewe. 

The wonderful excellence of these sculptures produced an ex- 
traordinary accident. Ganhardin, brother to TrisU em’s wife, hav- 
ing discovered, from an expression ar^essly dropt from his sister, 
the singular continence of her husband, and having expressed 
his resentment to the Cornish hero, received in answer such a 
description of the Irish Y sonde’s beauty, that be felt a strong 
curiosity to see her, and became, from this time, the confident 
of his brother. Being conducted by Tristrem to the Maiv'ellous 
Castle, which he could scarcely approach without trembling, and 
having view^cd the portraits of Ysondc and Brengwain, he was so 
astonished wdth their beauty that he staggered, fell backw ards in 
a sort of swoon, and, on his recovery, found himself with a great 
contusion on his head^ and a violent passion for the charms of 
Brengwain, whom he determined to see in person without loss of 
time. Tristrem lyas not less impatient to revisit his mistress ; and 
the two friends depaKed together, hi the xnean time Mark had 
appointed a new const^ble^ mtde^ Canados, who in his turn be- 
came iu love with Ysdudi, tortured her by his importunate ad- 
dresses, and; in hopes of advisheing his suit, tauhtihgly informed 
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her of Tristrem’s marriage in Brittany, Y s6nde^ much distmbed^ 
retired with Brcngwain and her attendants into the forest to in^ 
dulge her grief, at the* moment when Tristrcm and his compa- 
nion arrived there : Tire meeting between the lovers soon pro- 
duced a satisfactory explanation ; their usual intercourse was re- 
newed, auid Ganhardin was betrothed to the faithful' Brengwaiiu 
"i&ut Catmdos being informed of what had passed, eolletted the 
Whole force of the country, and marched to surprise his rival, 
wdio, though apprised of his clanger by a letter from his friend 
Gon\''ernail, had- no time to prepare for resistance ; but, after con- 
cealing himself in the forest assumed the disguise of a beggar 
with * cap and clapper,’ and remained near the court while Gan- 
hardin escaped to Brittany. Fortunately Brengwain found means 
to excite the jealousy of Mark against Canados, and that trou- 
blesome favomrite was disgraced and banished. She then, at the 
request of Tristrem, procured a tournament to be proclaimed, at 
Whicii he and Ganhardin, after desperately w^ounding Meriadok 
and Canados, took a signal vengeance on ‘ all the courtly tale- 
bearers 5’ and, without discovering theif names, returned to 
Brittany. Here, a young knight, also named Tristrem, accost- 
ing the hero of Cornwall, requested his assistance for the reco- 
very of his mistress, w'hom a ravisher, aided by fifteen knights., 
was then bearing off to a neighbouring castle. Tristrem readDy 
lessen tedy attacked the spoilers, and, though his young companion 
was slam in the conflict, succeeded in defeating the fifteen knights. 
But he was hurt by an arrow in his old wound— and thus ends 
the ancient MS. The Itory is concluded by the editor in the 
same antiquated language and metre, from the materials supplied 
by an old French metrical ^fragment- 

Tristrem’s wound growing daily worse, is at length declared 
incurable, except by the medical skill of Ysonde, who had pro- 
bably inherited from her mother the receipts which cured his first 
gangrene in Ireland. Trlsfrem scads Ganhardin with his ring 
to in^jjlote her assistance, directing him to assume the disguise of 
u merchant, to hasten her embarkation, and, in his return to no- 
tify his success by hoisting a white sail, or his failure by hoisting 
u Gahhardiii executes his commission with great ad- 

dress, arid brings over the Qiieen of Cornwall: But Ysonde of 
Brittariy, w^ho had overheard the; directioris, fi'red with indigna- 
tion and jealousy at the approach her rivd, makes a false re- 
port t<rher hui^baitd > arid Tristrem, hearing that the black sail 
is hoistetf, yiete tb,^ispai^;:^nd dies.^^ :^Tbe Queen of Cornwall 
the sad ueWs on'&r arrival, rushes ta the castle where 
oofpsc was laid - the, bier, and expires 
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Such is the outline of the story uow edited by Mr Scott from 
the Auchialeck MS. ; and the reader will probably ^mit, that 
it contains more variety incident^ and more natural delineations 
of character, than could be reasonably expected from a composi« 
tioii of the early period to which it is ascribed. That Thomas 
of Ercildoune composed a romance on this subject, and that it 
was preferred by his contemporaries to every minstrel tale of the 
time, is a w’'ell known historical fact. The question is, whether 
this be that identical work ; and the discussion of this subject, 
which, as Mr bcott has managed it, is connected with much cu- 
rious and interesting matter, shall now be shortly examined. 

His Introduction contains, 1. Some account of Thomas of Er- 
cildoune ; 2. A history of the romance of Sir Tristrem ; and, 
3. Observations on the* copy now published. 

On the first ot' these points, the editor has collected all the in- 
formation which could be derived from historians or poets, from 
tradition, or from ancient charters ; yet the reader will perhaps 
3be surprised to find, that this information amounts to no more, 
than that Thomas, to whom an obscure tradition has given the 
■surname of Lcarmorit, ^tnd who acquired, from his poetical ta- 
lent, the appellation of the Rhymer, pCMisessed certain lands at 
Ercildoune, nqw called Earlston, a village situated on the Leader, 
about two miles above its junction with the Tweed, whicblands 
%vere granted, after his death, to the Trinity -house at Sottra, by 
Thomas, who calls himself son ami heir of Thomas the Rhymer 
of Kiciidounc.* in fact, many of the documents respecting this 
t^inguiar man relate only to his prophetic character, which is no 
hmger inrcrcsting ; but Mr Scott has been able to ascertain, witli- 
iri very narrow limits, one very important point, viz;, the time at 
whicli the Rhymer may be supposed to have produced Ju« ro- 
mance of Sir Tristrem. The following are the data for taiiij ap- 
proximation. The deed of conveyance signed by his «ou and 
heir, which is printed in the Appendix, is dated in 1299 : the 
father, therefore, was then dead. But, if we may trust to the 
authority of Henry the Minstrel, he must have survived 12P6 ; 
in which case we cannot err very much in placing his death in 
1291. Concerning his birth wc have no direct testimony ; but 
its date may be thus inferred. Tl>e Rhymer was witness to a 
deed granted by Petrus de Haga de Beinersyde : they therefore 
were contemporaries. But .Petrus de Haga was hijmself a wit- 
ness to another charter^ by which Richard de Moreville, Con- 
stable of Scotland, granted certain serfs to Henry St Clair. More- 
yille was Constable from i] 62 to 1189 : this last year, there- 
fore, is the very latest which can be assigned as a date to the 
Krant. Rut no man, probably, could be chosen as a competent 
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witness before twenty years of age, so that the birth of Petrus de 
Haga cannot be brought lower than 1169 ; and if we assign se- 
venty years to his life^ which is certainly a large allowance, we 
shall place his death in 1239. Therefore Thomas^ who, having 
been a witness to a charter granted by him, was consequently 
twenty years old at that time, must have been born as early as 
1219 ; and is very Jikely to liave composed his ]i>oem about the 
year 1250. This deduction leads us to think that Mr Scott, 
from the fear of exaggerating the antiquity of his author, has 
jEallen into the opposite extreme in placing his birth between 
1226 and 1229 ; a date 'which w^e also think at variance with 
that v?luch he has assigned to the composition of the poem. 

We will now, for the sake of connexion, examine the third 
division of Mr Scott^s essay, reserx^ing the second, which is by f;n 
the most important of the whole, for a separate consideratior*. 

The poctn now printed begins by the following lines ^ 

* 1 was at Erccldoune, 

With Thomas spak I thare ; 

Ther herd Yrede in roune 
Who Xrislrcm gat and bare,’ 

It therefore does not profess to have been written by Thomas, no: 
dictated by him, but to have been taken from the recitation of a 
minstrel who had heard and retained in his memory the words ol’ 
the Rhymer } and it remains to be seen, how far these pretensions 
are founded on external or internal evidence. The large volume 
from which Mr Scott’s transcript wzs taken, called the Auchinle 
MS., wus compiled, as editor supposes, in some Anglo-Nor- 
man convent; it contains, in its present state, 333 leaves and 42 
dilBirent pieces of poetry (of which a description is given in the 
Appendix}, many of great length, ami all originally ornaincntc J 
with illuminations, which have been torn out. Froni sonie pas- 
sages contained in it, we learn that the compilation cannot have 
been completed till 1330, that is to say, till thirty-three years after 
the death of Thomas ; but even this interval is not sufliciently 
long to invalidate the preceding assertion of the reciter ; and be- 
sides, it is evident that such volumes as this were not the work of 
a single year. The paintings alone were sometimes the occupa- 
tion of almost a whole life. Neither were minsti*els the constant 
inhabitants of convents* Their recitations were apparently taken 
down during their occasional visits^nd afterward!^ fairly transcrib- 
ed and illumindted m the conventual volume, or, perhaps, being 
first writteu . on separate ^skills of parchment* were afterwards 
bound up togethi^f» There is’ therefore no reason for doubting, 
that the poera before u» may have been written from the dictation 
of a minstrol who had^^ilaUy seen and conversed with the Rhym- 
er. But allowmg this, it is possible that the existing poem may 
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have been modernized ,ai)ud interpolated ; and Mr Scott is of api* 
nion that this must have been the case : but he contends, and, as 
we think, very justly, that the specific marks by which Robert de 
Brunne (in a passage which we sbali presently notice) describes it, 
tliat is, .the quamt Englhh^ and the complicated construction of 
the stanza, which was so difficult to retain in the memory— toge- 
ther with a brevity and conciseness of narration totally different 
from the common style of romance, and an elliptical and indefi* 
fiite mode of expression, which is the usual characteristic of an 
infant language — concur in proving that the general phraseology 
of the poem has net been very materially altered. Indeed it ap- 
pears to us, that the interpolation of many new stanzas of eleven 
lines would have baiHed the skill of any writer of the thirteenth 
or fijurteeuth century, unless he had possessed that very uncom- 
mon facility of arranging similar final sounds, which procured to 
Thomas the distinctive appellation of the Rhymer. 

Having thus far considered the authenlieitj and antiquity of the 
poem, we proceed to its history, which forms the second division 
of Mr Scott’s introductory essay. There can be no doubt respect- 
ing the people from whom the materials of the story are derived, 
because Tristrem is confessedly a Celtic hero. He is often men- 
tioned in the Welsh triads, and by the Welsh poets ; and his 
fame is still preserved in the traditions of Brittismy. Marie, a 
Norman poetess of the thirteenth century, in her ^ lai dee die- 
vrefoil * (of which a translation is published by Mr Scott) rc<^ 
cords one of his adventures which she professes to have translated 
from a Breton lay, and found.s on this asset tion her claim to cre- 
dit for its authenticity. But she alludes at the same time to a 
French written history of Tristrem ; and the king of Navarre, 
who writes his songs at the coiunfcu cement of the thirteenth 
century, and Chrcstlcn dc Troys, who flourished at the end of 
the twelfth, bear witness to the popularity of the story in their 
time. These passages also are quoted by the editor ; but he still 
contends that Thomas did not translate his work from any 
French original, but derived his materials immediately from a 
Celtic source ; and he defends his opinion not onl^ by very 
plausible reasoning, but by direct and positive authority. 

Our readers will recollect that, during several ages after the 
arrival of the Saxons, the whole western coast of this island, as 
far as the mouth of the Clyde, was still occupied by the Britons j 
and that the northern kingdoms of Ciimbria and Strathclyde 
gave birth to three of the most celebrated Welsh poets, namely 
Aneurin, Merlin the Wild, and Llywarch-Hen. The Saxon chro- 
nicle relates that the Welsh of these districts voluntarily put 
themselves under the protection of Edward of Athelstan ; but, 
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soon after this, they became tributary to the Scotish kings, v.ith 
whose subjects they were by degrees completely amalgamated 5 
though there can be no doubt that they retained, till a much later 
period than that when Thomas wrote, their distinctive language, 
traditions and customs. Now the position of Ercildoune, or 
Earlstori, is on the borders of the Celtic district of Reged, the 
kingdom of Urien, and of Ywain, two celebrated heroes of ro« 
mance j and it is certainly' natural that Thomas should found, 
on this favourable position of his residence, the pretension of su* 
periqr authenticity for his mode of relating a story already po« 
pular, and that his pretensions should be allowed by his hearers. 
Accordingly, Mr Seott has given us a translation of two metrical 
French fragments of the history of Tristrem, which he conjec- 
tures to be the composition of a certain Raoul de Beauvais who 
wrote in 1257, and in which the author professes that his nar- 
rative is perfectly conformable to that of Thomas. It is also 
strictly conformable to the story now published \ and this coin- 
cidence seems to prove that the person meant can be no other 
than the Rhymer ; because, if we should suppose two persons of 
the same name, both poets, and both chusing the same subject, 
it fs scarcely credible that both should select, from the great va- 
riety of matter which was offered to them, precisely the same 
materials, and arrange them in the same manner. The same 
reasoning does not apply with equal force to a quotaiion fronx 
another French minstrel, who, in a metrical life of King Horn, 
appeals also to a Thomas as the original author of that romance. 
Here indeed there is a priisumption, because the scene is laid in 
Northumberland, and the names of the ciiaructers are purely 
Saxon ; but, as Mr Scott candidly admits, we have no histori- 
cal evidence which attributes the poem in question to the Rhy- 
mer of Ercildoune. But be this as it may, wo aie now entitird 
to infer, not only that the Rhymer, being anterior even to Ro-. 
bert of Gloucester, is by far the earliest English poet of eminence, 
but also that our language was so far cultivated as to be fit for 
the purposes of composition much sooner within the Scotish do- 
minions, than iti what was then called England. , I bis has been 
suspected by others, but its truth has been ascertained by Mr 
Scott, who has first explained a passage of an ancient historian 
(Robert de Brimne) which has often been quoted but ahvav'v 
misunderstood* 

* I made noght for no disours^ 

Nc far no sfggotirs^ no itnrpfours^ 

Bot far the luf bf symple men, 

' That etrange Ingfis cannot ken.~ 
t see in fang, in,sedgeyng tale, 

Of Ercildoune and of KiudalcJ* 
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Non tham tayis. as ihai thaim 
And in thir saying it ^ ernes nog /it. 

'J'hat may tbou here m Tti^trcni^ 

Over gestes ii has the steem, 

. (Jver all that is or w as, 

If men it sayd as made 'rhomas, 
hot I here it no man say ; 

That of som co/^jgle sem is arxay. 

So tharc fuyre saying here beionie, 

Is ihare travail e nere forlorn ; 

Thai saijd it for pride and nohIeyt\ 

Thai were not suijlh at i/iai~ 

'J’hai sayd it in so quaint 
That many v)ate not what it is — 

And forsoth I couth noght 
So strange Iriglis as lhai wroght,' Si:r. 

It was alw^ays supposed, that, in these lines, the author meant 
to accuse the disours oi' seggours^ of perverting the phraseology of 
the metrical tales which they undertook to recite ; instead of 
which, as Mr Scort justly observes, he certainly intended to de- 
scribe the style of the FJiyiner and of Ivendale as abounding with 
strange and quaint Inglis^ and the poem of the former as com- 
posed of couples or stanzas so complicated, that few vulgar hear- 
ers could comproJiend their meaning, and no reciter was able to 
recollect the whole, but always left some stanza imperfect. He 
also states, that these poets wrote for ^ pride and nobleye,’ for 
I he great and powerful, not for such as his simple brethren ; and 
though he mentions only two by name, he apparently •means to 
describe the northern minstrels in general, whose superior skill is 
atteslori by the general tenor of all our early poetry, and wdiose 
peculiar privileges are recorded in ’ancient Scolish statutes, in 
which they are ranked with knights and heralds^ and permitted 
to wear silk robes, a dress limited to persons who could spend a 
Imndred pounds of land-rent. While the southern English dia- 
lect, which apparently had its origin in the towns, was banish- 
ed iVom tlie castles of the Anglo-Norman kings and nobles, the 
northern dialect, composed of the same elements, and encouraged 
by the patronage of the Scotish sovereigns, made daily advances 
ti) perfection ; and became the vehicle of much spirited and ori- 
ginal poetry, before Robert of Gloucester had been able to com- 
plete the long string of rhymes which constitute his history. 
The fragments of Gawain and Gologras, and Galoran of Galo- 
tvay, published by Mr Pinkerton, are probably anterior even to 
Sir Trislrcm, and have certainly no marks' of translation. Ma- 
ny others of equal antiquity arc likely jtp have perished ; but the 
cloud of translated romances, of whicli are in the northern 
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dialect^ and un<jtt€i 5 tiotiabIy written in the early part of the 1 4tli 
century, fill up a considerable chasm in our literary history, and 
furnish a regular gradation of style from Thomas of Ercildoune 
to Chaucer* 

Upon the . whole^ we are much disposed to adopt the general 
inferences drawn by Mr Scott from his authorities, and have 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to the very uncommon dili- 
gence which he has evinced in collecting curious materials, and 
to the taste and sagacity with which he has employed them. 
But there is one of his opinions to which we cannot subscribe* 
He says, (p. lii* & liii.) ‘ It may be thought that the British spo- 
ken, as we have seen, by the tribes of Cumbria and Strath-.Clwyd, 
as well as the proper Scots, ought to have entered into the com- 
position of the new language. But, although possessing beauties 
of its owm, the Celtic has every where been found incapable of 
being amalgamated with the Gothic diqjects, from which it is ra- 
dically and totally distinct.’ We presume that there is here an 
acckleiital inaccuracy of expression, or, more probably, an error 
of the press, since it cannot be meant to state that the British 
w'as the language of the proper Scots. But we object to the po- 
sition ; because we apprehend, that the elements of mijf la/tguage 
are capable of being admitted into any other. 

The modem Welsh, we believe, have adopted many English 
well as French words, only subjecting them to the Celtic mu- 
tations ; the Saxqns have received many from the Welsh, having 
first, of course, suppressed such mutations. The French, and 0- 
tlier rmmtce languages, opntain, together with Latin, much Cel- 
tic and some Gothic, that is to say, such a combination as is here 
stated to be impossible. If the Anglo-Damsh colony of Bernicia 
had borrowed frpm the British dialect as much as the Danes of 
Neustm did from the speech of that province, they might possi- 
bly have formed a language not very dissimilar to the Norman ; 
because the Briton.s, like the Gauls, probably received from Rome, 
together with the arts of civili 2 ;ed nations, most of the terms by 
which they were denominated** To explain, step by step, the 
nearly contemporary formation of our mixed language in England 
and Scotland, under very different political circumstances, is a 
difljcult task and we shil not consider the problem as definitive- 
ly solved^ until mpre light shall have been thrown on the filia- 
tion of tte oiher European laxiguages* 

We have extended this article to such a length, that we mxist 
forbear to ente op an examination of the notes aixd glossary, 
which fprm abont one third, of the volume* Of the last, it 5s 
perhaps sufficient to fe^y^thal it explains whatever is not inexpli- 
5 and that ive could upti if we wished to do so, point out 

above 
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above three or four passages where the sagacity of the editor ap- 
pears to have been foiled by the author’s obscurity. WiUi re- 
gard to the notes, they contain an almost infinite variety of cu- 
rious information, which had been hitherto unknown or umio^ 
tired ; and we are persuaded, that they would afford much amused 
ment even to those readers Who may be too indolent to derive 
any from the superannuated poetry of Thomas of Ercilcloune- 
We must therefore conclude, as we began, by expressing our re- 
gret that the very limited and scanty edition now printed wdll 
preclude many from possessing a wmrk which has been com- 
piled with much labour, and which is no less creditable, to the 
tHSle and genius, than to the learning of the editor. 


/V:2T. XV. y/rt Account of Travels info the Interior of Southern Africn, 
Ky John Harrow, Esq. late Secretary to Lord IVlacartney, Auditor- 
( trneral of Public Accounts at the Cupeof Good Hope, and Secretary 
iO i.ieiitcnant 'General Francis Dundas during bis Government there. 
Volume S4‘cond. 4to. p. 4o4. Cadell & Davies. London IS 04. 

PHK title of this volume Is calculated to deceive .the reader. 

^ With the excej)tion of a single excursion Up the country, 
narrated in one chapter, the w'ork has no relation whatever to 
travels, and appeals to have obtained that title, merely from the 
circumstance of the author having formerly published a book of 
• travels nearly of the same size. Considered, however, in its 
proper light, of a dissertation upon the importance of the Cape 
of G.:)od Hope, tlic work is exiremviy \aluable. It "contains a 
very full, indeed rather a prolix statement of the argument for 
taking and retaining possession of that settlement. It abounds in 
all the matters of fact which can fie brought to the decision of 
tills interesting question ; and is interspersed with a considerable 
portion of new information relative to the points at issue. For 
our own parts, we never entertained any doubts upon the sub- 
ject ; but, had we been disposed to hesitate, the demonstration 
of Mr Buitow would have fixed our opinion. At the present 
moment, it is highly important that the public should be fairly 
informed upon so interesting a topic of practical policy. We 
s-hail therefore lay before our readers, an abstract of the argu- 
ment^ interspersing sUch observations as appear necessary to its 
farther elucidation, and pointing out, as we proceed, the errors 
into which Mr Barrow’s manifest ignorance of political economy 
has frequently betrayed him. We must premise one xeinark up- 
on the manner in whicji the work is stated to have been written. 

* If,’ says he, * any of the hints thro^ out in this volume should 
prove beneficiHl to my country, by suggesting such measures as may 

avert 
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avert the evils which now ihreateii our trade and seUlements in the East, 
I shall considet the laboiur ^nd applicaliou of iMw nmnths not to have 
been bestbwed'^in vain*’ p.. ill. , 

If this silly bpast were justified by the fact, our contempt for 
the author of it would only be inci'eased, A huge quarto writ- 
ten in tliree short months, does not answer our. ideas of the re- 
spect due to the public, and to a grave and extensive subject. 
The consequence is, that Mr Barrow, has made a very indifferent 
book* The whole of tile case is indeed to be found within its four 


corners. But the argument is as ill arranged and as ill brought 
forward as can easily be imagined. The materials ane badly dis- 
posed, and the whole reasoning produces a feeble effeci. The 
force of the facts is dilated by repetition; and the style is so 
inaccurate and inelegant, that we heartily wish the manufactur- 
er had divided his labours with other artists, and set abler hands 
upon those crude materials which he could furnish, but had no 
time, if any talents^ to work up. We see in his blank pages 
the promise of another large book ; and we do earnestly exlioi t 
him to give up the foolish idea of writing at the rate of four 
quartos annum. ^ 

The preliminary chapter opens with some senseless declania- 
tton against the French emigrants, for their partiality towards 
France, and their antipathy to her enemies. Although it is by 
no means our iutention to vindicate the whole of that unhappy 
race for their conduct, during the unexampled difficulties in 
which they were involved, yet wc must be pennitted to demand 
tliat theia numbers on throne hand and their trials on the other 
be fairly taken into the account. It would have been miracu- 
lous indeed, had so many thousands of all ages, taken from the 
classesof society least accust6med to the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
plugged into every variety of wretchedness, maintained through- 
out a uniform propriety and unimpeachable wisdom of demean- 
our. But if faults, or even crimes, have been committed among 
them, sure we are, that Mr Barrow has not specified any matter 


of accusation which deserves our regard, when he only charges 
them with an invincible attachment to their unhappy country. 
As a specimen of all kinds of enormity, he extracts a most af- 
fecting j^$sag^ from the Due de Rochcfpucault’s travels. It is a 
peture of natural and amiable feeling, which cannot be contem- 
plated without the liveliest emotion. That IB-fated nobleman 
, there expresses fhd greatest affection and gratitude towards Eng- 
land^ and the abhorreiice which he feels for the revolutionary enor- 
mitie^i^ hb countrymen ;.but, with a just and generous warmth, 
he the contending , eriiotions by which he is unavoidably 

.agii^Pl^rememt)ers that France, jtliough she abused and de- 

spHefully 
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spitefully use4 him^ is still his country— owns himsOlf still in.* 
terested in her fortune~desorihes how painful it is to receh*e 
loud congratulations from her^ enemies upon her miseries and 
humiliations— and shows that he has a heart not entirely alie- 
nated from the place of his birth, and the laud of his fathers, al- 
though it is no longer his hajipy lot to be numbered among her 
children. We are astonished that Mr Barrow, whose own pa- 
triotism is so ai'dent, should have no sympathy for the feelings of 
this illustrious exile. For our parts, we are far indeed from 
wishing to see such cosmopolitism prevail, as. that \vhich should 
teach all men to alienate their hearts from their country as soon 
as the wickedness of a few of her inhabitants had delivered her iip 
to civil dissensions j and, for us, that patriotism has no channs 
which can change its object without a pang, and take root in 
each hostile ground, assimilating itself successively to every va- 
riety of exposure. 

Our author, in the course of his introductory remarks, ex- 
presses his surprise at the singular dilTerence between the charac- 
ter of the Dutch in their own country and in the colonies. He 
describes them as the most indolent and prodigal of all nations in 
the latter situation; whereas, at home, they are noted for fruga- 
lity and industry. This statement is important— it is quite new 
to us— and it is totally false. The colonial industry and wealth 
of the Hollanders, is as conspicuous as their toils and opulence at 
home. It is in vain that Mr Barrow tells us, they devolve their 
labour upon slaves; that at the Cape, the purchase of a slave is 
the first use a man makes of a little money which he* may ac- 
quire ; and that, at Batavia, J 00,000 Chinese do all the business 
of the colony. This only proves that the constitution of Eu- 
ropeans in those climates is ill adapted to hard work ; and that 
the Cape planters and Batavian settlers, like the planters of Suri- 
nam and Demerary, use slaves as we do beasts of burden. No 
man can deny the prodigies which Dutch industry have performed 
on the Coast of Guiana; yet you may traverse all Guiaita without 
seeing a white man at work, except in his comptoir or ware- 
houses, Many of the facts stated by our author prove that the 
analogy of the Dutch character in thO cast and in the w^est is 
complete. Their domestic slaves are treated with too tnuch inm 
dulgence ; while their field slaves, and, above all, their Hotten- 
tot labourers, are the victims of a cruelty and avarice equal to 
that for which the Dutch iiattie has uniformly been infamous iti 
the new world# (Vide 135.) 

Before proceeding tb the, main object of this volume, we shall 
notice the chief informatton commuhicstted by Mr Barrow in his 
narrative of the military expedition toi the Raffer frontier : this 
relates to the interior of Africa. 

^ . Onr 
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Olir readers will probaWy rci:olIect^ that M. fie VaiU^t^ after 
tiemg stopped in his process northward by watit df water and 
, several untoward ^cidents, found that had he begun his journey 
about this part of the country what he calls the country of the 
Ij[ou$ouanas^ he might Have proceeded with ease, from the high 
state &£ its cultivation compared with the barbarity of the Hot- 
ieritota^ Mr Barrow presents us with some interesting particn-- 
lar$ respecting the Booshooanas, of whom Le Vaillant evidently 
«^ealcs> ahd whose country he must only have known by report- 
people is a tribe of the Kaffers ; the men are of a tall ath- 
letic formj of simple, pastoral manners; living almost entirely 
5 ^ milk and vegetables, and following the occupation of shep- 
herds* T%vo Cotntnis si oners, sent from the Cape by government 
in ^801, fot* the purpose of procuring draught oxen, reached 
their capipal, Lcctukoo. It is, according to their report, situated 
in ^£uely cultivated and enclosed country, and is very large and 
populom- The commisHioners estimated its size at betw^een two 
and three thousarid houses, and its population at from ten to fif- 
te^ thousand. It lies nearly in latitude 26^ :S0' south, and lon- 
gitude 2*?® east from Greenwich. *1116 chief received them wdth 
hospitality, and introduced them to his waves and families. 'Ilie 
fidfowing is the description given of their houses ; 

* Mis house, like all the rest in the town, built in a circular 
IbrfK^ beitig about sixteen feet in diameter. The bottom part, to the 
hdghi of four feet from the ground, w»as stone laid in cUy, and wooden 
' spars erected at certain distances. On the east side of the circle, abput 
the fourtliF part 1r>f the house*, w as open, the other three-fourths entire- 
ly closed. A round pointed roof covered the whole, in the form of a 
tent, well thatched -with long reeds, or with the straws of the bolctis. 
TrotU the centre to'lhe back frart of the house, a circular apartment is 
raade ofF, with a nixxQVf entrance into it, where the head of the family 
iS» .Mghtly rest j the .other members of the family sleep In the 
the large and small circles of the house. All the 
.foiis^'ivere eiiclos^ by pal^^^^ and the space between these and 
the served for a granary store for their grain and pulse. 

Th^ granaries, were constructed in the form 6f oil jars, of baked clay, 
the caj^ity <*f each being at the least two hundred gallons j and they 
Were aui^^ed,ph tripods, composed of the same material, which raised 
them Inches above the ground. They were covered with a 

tomid on poles,' and sufHciently high to admit an 

the upper edg^ of which Wtc from five to six 

V; idt society foay be gathe'^ed pretty accurately from 

wr ^%h^t irdates coucefning the wom^t tvho^ as is usual 
coQiuxmnilieSf 1^^ th^ drudg(^ry of the fatnily. 

vf * TO task bf brnMng up the ground with 

a kind cd: hoe, made of iron, and aftenv^ards planted it, but they c<mt 

structed 
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structed their hslbatiatidiis^ »ikI collected the material® tliat were neces* 
sary for the same; They the grain, cleared it from the husk^ 

and laid it up In the grahar^, which, with other earthen pots and 
w'ooden vessels, tvefe Uie work of their hands* The men prepare the 
skins ai^ hides which serv'c for shoes, and make them up into cloaks 
for themselves, their wives and children \ they attend also the cattle, 
milk Uie cows, and hunt the .antelopes and other game, with a weapon 
called thfe Hassagai, which Is used also in battle*? p- He, in. 

Ouf author has a peculiar theory, which tve think by no means 
void of; probability as to the origin of the Kaffers. He thinks 
that they «te the descendants of . a tribe of Beduin Arabs^ and 
supports his opinion by it reference to their pastoral habits, their 
hospitable manners, their tent-shaped houses, their practice of 
circumcising, and, above all, their physiognomy. He is persuad- 
ed that the KafFers extend farther to the northward than is ge* 
ncrally believed, and supposes that a line drawn from the 24th 
parallel of south lalltude on the east coast to the 20th on the west, 
•would separate the KafFers from the Negroes* The Portuguese^ 
whose settlement of De la Goa borders on their country, have 
never ventured to introduce the slave trade among them. To the 
north of the Booshooanas, the commissioners were informed, that 
a much more powerful tribe lived in a cultivated tract of coun- 
try, under, the southern tropic; they are called the Baroloos. 
Their manners are kind and simple ; they are acquainted with the 
art of smelting copper and iron, for which iJiey have furnaces 
erected; they are extremely rich in cattle; their lands and houses 
arc much better than those of the Boosliooanas ; and, their chief 
town was represented as so extensive, that it was said to be a 
day’s journey in length, and extremely populous. . Information 
was received from a Portuguese slave-mercbajit, that the Portu- 
guese have a direct communication across the continent, from 
Loango to Mozambique, for the purposes of trade, the staple of 
which is slaves; ana t^t negro-mettjhanfe^ established in 
different parts of thi% tong route. T^is confirms a statement 
given, w e know not on rvhat authority, by Mr B. Ed%vards, in 
tlie second volume of his History of the West Indies. 

Upon all this interesting information, w have two remarks to 
offer. In j^rst place, why have^he two coxninissjoners, who 
saw so much more of the; inleriof of^ Africa than any pitecedin^^ 
travellers, not pubtish^ll Any aocoimt Iheir tbscoveries ?. We 
call upon those g^entlcuiehijSle^srs Soufunerville and TrUtt&r, to 
gratify the very just qurioptybf the public on this point. We 
would also sugj^i;tbUh^; 4^frfr^n association the expediency of 
alteniptit^g to gehek^^^s^l father thehorth by the sam& 

■ ' ' route. 
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roulf. It is evidently much more safe and accessible than the 
track by the west coast ; for the traveller has no Moors lo en- 
counter, and can sulTer little or no inconvenience from the effects 
of the slave-trade. Seeond/f^ We must entreat the attention of 
out readers to the singular coincidence of all the information now 
obtained, with that procured from the African travellers to ilie 
north of the line, regarding the superior civilization of the 
rior of this unhappy continent. It is the peculiar fate of Africa 
to have its progress in improvement re]jrt*s.scd by the crimes of 
distant nations on all its coasts. The Mahometans on the cast 
and north : the Portuguese on tlie south-east ; the Dutch on the 
south ; tlic English, French, Dutch and Portuguese on the west — 
have all, in their several departments, kept the coasts of that vast 
region in barbarism and darkness. As we penetrate towards the 
interior, from either of thc-^e ([uarters, we find that darkness gra- 
dually dispelled, and a faint ray of civilizulio)! beginning to dawn, 
h'nlcring from the west, we hud the negroes, as we advance, be- 
come more, numerous, more wealthy, nKU'c cuitivaicd and more 
refined, as soon as we pass the peculiar region of the slave-trade. 
Entering from the south, we have no sooner passed tfic bounda- 
ries of the Dutch boors (who hold all the natives of that quarto 
in a state of pitiless subjection), than we find large and populous 
cities, a country cultivated like a garden, and a fine r«acc of pt^o- 
pie, possessed of the more diftic.ult arts of life. To the north of 
this happier district, there runs a line of country desolated by the 
sTave-tradf 5 and as we approach it, the Kaffo s, though still free, 
begin to Hegenerate. (Vede Barrow, p. 1 18.) When this line, 
flirough the narrower part of the continent, is crossed, we again 
come among more improved tribes, provided wc keep in the ii?- 
laiid parts, and do not approach the haunts of civilized and Chris- 
tian stranger5.~The moral of ail this we leave to our readers. 

We arc now to consider the principal subject of this volume — - 
the importance of the Cape as a colonial establishment to (^reat 
Britain. Its value i$ discussed by our author in four points ox 
view— as a military station — as a naval station — as a conimeicial 
station and port of outfit for the fisheries — and as a territorial 
acquisition. We shall briefly view it in these four lights. 

I. The central situation of the Cape, as well as its physical 
circumstances, peculiarly adapt it both for a depot of formed 
troops, and a station where they may be formed. Its distance 
from South America is the voyage of a month ; from Guiana and 
the West Indies, six weeks ; from the Red Sea, six weeks; from, 
England and from Indio, months. The climate is so favour- 
abb'., that invalids from India recover there with* surprising rapi- 

ditv. 
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ditjr. WMle we last war, aa4 kept there a 

gwisoe d£ more Iha^ 5o^ there was actually no occasion 
ior^ah hospital Staff,. aM it W^s accordingly hroken op. It is 
well known how extremely kSfOg voyages are to raw troops j 
and nothing can oe more advantageous than ^uch a statiou (half- 
w<iy helw^i^ jEnglaod ah4 India) for reasoning our rectmts on 
their w^y mither^ The two boy regiments, catried wt in II'OO, 
arrived there in a most sic)ily condition, and, a^ any rate, were 
mere taw recruits, unfit for service. Jn two years they became 
as fine a corps a$ any in the British service- A tdStdence at the 
Cape has been found so much to invigorate the coh’Stitutlbn, that 
the regiments spnt from thence to India andKgypt, last war, sus- 
tained, without lo&s or inconvenience, both the passage, and the 
climate, and the service, immediattly on their mtival. It H also 
well known how important to the event of tlie war, the large de- 
tachments proved, which were sent at a moment’s earning ficiu 
the Cape to India and Egypt. Our author justly states, that re- 
cruits tan at all times be sent out, with peculiar safety and cheap- 
ness, in small numbers, on board the outwaid-bound Indiamen, 
private traders, and u halers. The importance of the Cap^t a 
station horn whence Egypt may be attacked, and the passage of 
the enemy from thence to India obstructed, deserves peculiar at- 
tention, If the Fiench are in posse4»sioa of Egypt, and design to 
ship an army fioux buez* or Cosir for India, the securing: of the 
small island of Petmi, which commands the Straits of Babeiman- 
del, and lias a commodious haibour, might be speedily effected 
by a small force from the Cape, and 't^ould be by far the surest 
and cheapest method of keepmgf the Erenbh force desitibed for 
India in Oheck^ Ifwlt»ed our uu^or pro^S, very satisfiactorily, 
that so long a& we have Malta and the Cipe, the two fc^s In- 
dia, in our po^se^sloti, we need not feat any force whloh otjir ene- 
mies can sead agai/j8t?dur invaluable Eastern empire. He also 
shows how pape be and kept by a small 

force ; and atgijc$, are^So llttk ansdous about 

keeping ii, thjtijhey^WOui^ differimt times hav^ sold it fox* a 
small sufh of money.,'" ^ “ 

To tlri$ lafi turgo. It 

is no les^ reiisbnings, to say fbat 

your odemy, Of y<jtm«nemy, wUI Easily 

giverf^up y^hat ^ i^pc^rt^ce to your power^and 

Wealth as tbo Cu:p^ h ^ Dutch, tcH),"must 

be Mtod indeed* ^ckiy perceive tlxe immense 

c^ial policy, tbey might 
deriVb'i&^ is true that, hither- 

to, it has rather been d bitrd&h th?m a gain ^o their treasury. 

VOL, IV, iio.a. ' ' Ef But 
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But its manag^roeut has been the worst that can be imagined^ 
Its growth has been studiously checked h^ every baneful regula- 
tion which the monopolizing spirit of their East India Company 
could suggest. , ' It was reduced to a mere half-way house, and 
prevented irom'^nefiting by its situation, lest, instead of being 
a place of reffej^ment to the Company’s ships, it sliould become 
a llourishiug Settlement, and a rivil to their trade. A restriction 
Was actually enforced, which prevented the population of the 
country from increasing ^ for the grants of land were not suh- 
divisibtey and ixior person eotild settle within a certain distance 
Of another 'pJahfer* No wonder, then, that such a miserable co- 
lony should prove butdensonie to the mother country, which 
was thu% under the semblance of maintainrng a .settlement, pay- 
ing for the accommodation and for tlie monopoly of the East 
India Company^ But a wise policy, the ereatioa of a free port, 
the more liberal treatment of the Boors,^ an encouragement to 
settle there, a better system of administration, the mtroduction 
of Chinese labourers, and a variety of other improvements which 
may be easily imagined, and many of tvhich have frequently 
been under the consideration of the Batavian government, woukl 
speedily render the Cape a rival to Batavia and Guiana — a pos- 
session, 2 fes weir wbrth keeping for its own sake, as to prevent the 
benefits which the enemy of France and Holland must quickly 
reap from itV Holland knowsi full well, that, in her circum- 
stances, there’ is no salvation, certainly no renovation for her 
strengtl\, but by a' wise recurrence to the system of colonizing, 
This is her policy, more^Uiaa that of any other European power j 
and as nothing but the thraldom in which she has lately been 
kept, and which naturally discouri;^^ her from sowing what 
another may reap, cordd have to such loud 

caffs of obvious pofiej^i^sp, independence 

will cbttainly be attended witit, a reeurbeii^b: fp the system now 
sketch’ll out il esmnot on every 

account both ahe pnd France thro^yaribus in the 

way of that plsni wbiw ^ bivincible rea^s force upon 
England ; and that the reteniion^t)! tbe.Capei in coneJuding a 
treaty of ^ace^wiB be qppp^ for w hich 

our author V'V.' 

Under tl^Jhoad pimtions 

much,* tbat-at;tbo dlohe^’:^can;'vp|it:r<^ 
troops wit|fout\tHo‘Ius^ of their pay 

to support to our 
author, a clear him, 

Governmeut deducts as much troops as 

^ would 
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would subsist them in a dearer country, for example at home, 
and, feeds them at the Cape somewhat cheaper. The fairness of 
this practice depends exactly on the contract originally entered 
into with the men- If they ought to be paid in money, and not 
in kind, the gain is at their expence.~But another source of 
revenue is stated, so extraordinary, that ^ve must take some 
notice of it. The colonial paymasters drew bills on the pay- 
master- general at home, and these bore a premium of 20 per cent* 
at an average. Tlie Government, therefore, derived a profit 
upon the bills, equivalent to tbis per eentage ; and credit is ta- 
ken for such a profit on the whole expenditure vvliile the Cape 
was in our possession^ We question if so gross a blunder was 
ever made before. Government issued bills, and the colonial 
currency, being depreciated, was 20 per cent, worse than those 
bills. The troops were paid according to the colonial currency^ 
•and the provisions were bought according to it also. As to the 
provisiotis, this is only restating the item^ formerly noted, of 
cheaptiess ; for it signifies nothing what the relation was between 
goods and colonial currency, when Government had to buy a 
certain quantity with its own bills. As to the pay, wiiich the 
men received in colonial currency, this is indeed a strange trans- 
action ; and what Mr Barrow is pleased to term a profit on ex- 
change, becomes a per eentage levied on the mens pay— it was 
in fact paying the army with debase 4 .tno*ey. It is very clear, 
that, consistently with fairness, Government could never derive 
a profit from exchange, unless by becoming bullion merchant, 
and leceiving the profits of exporting specie. All the other 
part of difference of exchange consists in the depreciation of our 
currency ; and to profit by this circumstance is exactly to de- 
fraud the creditor. But IVir Barrow does not stop here. Go- 
vernment, it appear^ issued copper money with a profit of cent., 
per cent. 

, circulated iii tlie settlement for, twopenn and hence, 

says this emineiit fin^ciert there accrued a mofit of L. 4000 . ! 
This is exactly the operation which we^ have been accustomed to 
call raising the; denOmin^itiQn of . |he currency ; and, admitting 
the copper and English bills fO Imve b^eri on a par, the rise thus 
made 'was in Act bp' p^^ ; Tli? XoWiers were, if paid in 

copper, defrajd|ed ;|^ proportion of the 

remaining.: difference between 

the exchanges* . statement arises 

irom tht the subject, and is 

not founded in talcA credit for a sum as the 

interest of 5OiOpOl*,^0f?:^apif mdnoy,:^^^ Government, 

and not redee^^drf^ But all X^k is too absurd to 

" " detain 
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detain our readers any longer. We never yet saw a budget Jike 
Mr Barrow*s Cape budget^ by wbich he blunders into a profit 
of above 15:^,O00L But if it is consistent with fact that those 
things Were committed, Barrow’s ignoranoc^is by much the 
most harmless part of the business ; at any rate, the facts re- 
quire explanation, and Crovernmenl cannot give it too soon or 
too fully* ; . 

II, As a naval statloUf the im|>orlance of the Cape deserves 
equal attention* Although no ships in the world can so easily 
perform the whole East Jndian voyage without stopping half 
way, as the vessels of our mvn nation ; yet, in certain circum- 
shaiiccs it is necessary, uven for them, to have such a place of 
i^heller and refreshment as the Cape. In the homeward-bound 
voyage, the stress of weather which ships meet with on L*Agnil- 
las Bank, renders it very often expedient to call at sohie friendly 
port to, refit. During war, the Company’s ships arc iu part 
manned with Lascar:^ ^ and these men, it is well known, cannot 
possibly endure so long a^ruu as from India to Europe. Vessels 
carrying new troops, or pfowded w'itb soldiers of any descrip- 
tion, are equally incapable of making the whole voyage at once, 
Besides, the constant accidents of sea voyages render a friendly 
harbour, in a central position, the most vasuable of all acqui si- 
lions to a country whose maritime conceriisS are so very extensive 
as those of England iu the southern and eastern seas. It deserves 
also to. becQusidered, that half the, tonnage will do for provisions, 
if the ships Can be complet^y victualled half way ; and no place 
is better adapted for tins purpose, thjm the Cape^— .In the same 
division with these, pkedm'^titneest our author dilates on the ad-, 
vantages, of having a siatioja which commands the entrance to 
the Indian sfcas,.ruid which a r^ady communk^ with the 
rest of the world, with Egypt, the West Indies, &c. It is evi- 
dent ihAt ®11 this fell. w^here he 

♦preleetei^bUfits * Accordingly, 

tllere^is;hgreat'<|€^e_,j^f of the 
argument ^ which we 

have , abridged, referable to the 

head^pf‘^f^h(^y^tagW^^^e^8^ept the^fr^ of ,lhe Cape 

forrnmg^^'.oottvtei^nt frigates to 
annoy .the.eriepay'f.In^ . J ^ 

, . We 

cannot', imagme, rfi^f ,autW founds his 

ppinioti,, that mask Willing to see the 

Cape in QthflJf,himd% policy of Eng-r 

tand,\a3a^ the which her commerce 

and’ ih^ m her possession, 

would 
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would always be open to foreign shipping, and refreshments 
supplied to them on equal terms as to her own.^ (p. 233.) 
Docs Mr Barrow allude, lierc, to the equal terms on which fo^ 
reigners are permitted to share our Indian trade, or to the liberal 
policy which opens that lucrative commerce to all our own 
countrymen ? or does he refer particularly to that free system of 
univesrsal tralfic, commonly known by the title of the ‘ Naviga- 
tion Act?’ or has he more immediately in view the slate of 
perpetual p>eace which this country has for centuries enjoyed ? 
or is it the practice of abstaining from all maritime blockades, 
awl searches for contraband, wdiich has marked our proceedings 
towards foreign powers, that gave rise to the patriotic ciFusi<)n 
above quoted? Surelv, if Mr Barrow had not written his book 
til a quarter of a year, he would have discovei'ed that some na- 
tion, seldom engaged in warfare, and unconnected wi*h either 
Kast or West Indies, is the proprietor whom the European 
w'orld in general should wish to see possessed of the Cape. It 
is eriOUgh, in this place, to prove its value to England. Mr 
Barrow undertook too much, when he bethought him of proving 
that other jiaUons also should sympathise with his very proper 
feeling for his own counlry. 

He concludes his second division of the subject, by stating* the 
naUiral difliculties attending the possession of the Cape, in a naval 
poin^ of view. These are indeed very formidable, and they arise , 
chieily from the badness of the harbours, and the constant high 
seas tlial prevail at the southern promontory of Africa. But after 
consul ering them all, and coupling this statement with that of the 
iueslirnable advantages derivable from tlie possession in a naval 
point of view, we are fully prepared agree with our author in 
Ins coneiu<-don, that ^ with all the imperfectinns of this southern 
angle of Africa, with regard to its bays and conveniences for 
sliipping, its geograpliical position on the globe will always ren-^ 
der it a pow'^erful instrument fn^tWe hands of a maritime nation, 
to direct the commerce of India and China into new channels, 
to enrich its owners, and to distress theit ciiefoies.’’ p. 264. 

III. The Cape territoay;&Lrhishe$ various articles of value for 
consumption and exportation. Of these, the staples are grain, 
particularly a wheat, of a small kindy which yields sometimes 
eighty for oiie^- — and the produce of the vineyard; than which, 
nothing can be more Irtxumht^ even in the present wretched state 
of its culture. Besides these the vast herds of excellent 

cattle, together with good bay salt, produce all kinds of dairy 
articles, as well as sajt iheat," and hides, in great abun« 

dance and perfection; There are oth^f products of inferior value 
to swell tli list ; as fidoers^ ivory^ wbol, and tobacco. 

F f 3 But 
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But the consideration chiefly deserving our notice, under the 
head of conuiicrcial ad^ailtageji, relates to the policy or impolic y 
of allowing other nation^ to share in the trade of a settlement 
so well adapted to become a depot of, Indian and European 
commodities. And our author particularly discusses the effects 
likely to result to EUgknd from any arrangement wliich should 
constitute this settlement a free port* If the foreign nations^ 
who at present resoit to the London market for East India 
goods, under all the puz'^Hn^ circumstances of drawbacks, ike. 
which arise out of the complicacy of our customhouse laws, pos- 
sessed the power of purdiasing at the Cape, our author conceives 
tliey would prefer this traffic cater is paribus. The Americans, 
we know, profit next to ourselve^ by the India trside, as it stands 
at present. How much niqxc advantageous would the shorter 
voyage to the Cape prove to them, when it Is certain that even 
now they can undersell iiS in the West India market for Asiatic 
goods ? British capital^ too^ would be embarked in vessels trad- 
ing under foreign flags;, to the infinite detriment of the present 
system. Upon all tins we have only one remark to offer — 
Our author’s argument is addressed to the East India Company 
exclusively i and the only inference deducible from it is, that the 
Company’s interest i| incompsi^tible with the freedom of the Cape 
as an emporium. If that important settlement were to become 
the Tyre or Alexandria of modern times, who can doubt that 
the whole world, and Great Britain most, in proportion to her 
greater commercial Stake, would benefit by so splendid a creation ? 
Tyre and*Alexandna J~That is not enough, — those ancient marts 
were nothing ‘to what the Cape might be niacle, open as it is to 
llic New as well as to! the^pld Wdrld^to tlie treasures of the 
Antilles and Peru, as well as to. the Jrifelres of the East. From 
such a prospect, wlxat advantages ;do rise before us 

to this country? Po|ses^«;d of all the Indian, and so much of the 
‘ western World, we must infallibly be the chief traders with the 
new emporium; And can any thing he niore obvious than the 
case with which we could monopolize its supply from a large 
portion of A^ia and America, withput contracting our market 
for fear of interference? Wltat mighty advantages would thus 
accrue to^all Briri^h: India, andv to our^ extenslye possessions in 
New Holland, a4 yvHl lg<.thc^;Cdutitteat; of Afrjka itself ? 

Our author, alp adv4^tages and disad- 

vantages of making.tbfe; Cajpe^^ entrepot for Indian produce, un- 
' fler the E'ast'fediu!dom^an^^$ d&ection. H'e$uj^oses that this 
' wouMiead to 

275.), market 

of toe supply, articles 

(not 
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(not Indian) as they take from finding them ready assorted, when 
they are laying in thcii* East Indian cargo. He does not think it 
enough to suggest the right jwiswer to this, which is evidently, 
that our produce would naturally he sent to the Cju)e, if it did 
not find another v^ent 5 hut he enters into a needless, ^d we think 
a very incorrect statement, of the full competency of the East 
India Company’s trade to su^iply the Indian market, and the ina.. 
fciiity of private traders to interfere in it, even to the amount of 
the tonnage allowed by the Company^ charter. This statement 
irS taken from , the reports of the directors ; and we think it is 
more than of suspicious authority, Bui an emporium, destined 
to thrive, like Tyre atid Alexandria, under the direction of the 
committees in Leadenhall Street, is to our minds a contradiction 
in terms, as much as the idea of a sensitive plant growing to luxu- 
riance and beauty under the pressure of a millstone. Charters of 
monopoly are not fitted to aid the growth of commercial cities, 
in wliich the monopolists do not themselves reside ; and indeed 
the continuance of the Company in their mercantile functions, 
seems to us equally'’ incompatible wdth the increasing prosperity 
of tlie Cape, and with that of their present dominions. 

In order to perceive the benefits that must result from such a 
station as the Caj^>e, in subserviency to our southern whale fishery, 
we have only to recollect its relative position to the seas where 
that fishery is carried on, and the great abundance of whales 
which swarm in the seas round the south coast of Africa itself. 
Without any farther statement of the facts referable to this 
branch of the we nmy safely pondude with Mr Bar- 

row, that 

— ‘ the Cape might be rendeved essentially useful to tlte southern whale 
fishery, so important to the commerce a:»d navigation of Great Britain j 
but that, during war, tlie jrime place in tha possession of an enemy may 
be the means of obstructing tliis Valuable branch of trade, and must at 
ail events vender it forced and precarioiwi.’ p, 322. 

I Vi We come now, in the last place, to view the Cape as a 
territorial acquiaitioju And here we must remark, that Mr 
Barrow^s argument branches into a difiuse statistical and topo- 
graphical detail, while the most material points of fact that bear 
upon the question fuight have been concisely enunciated j and the 
description should evidently have formed an introductory disserta- 
tion, equ41y applicable to altthe other ht|fcds of the argument. 
The population of the tidloriy, in 1^98) consisted of 21,740 Chris- 
tians, 25,754 ^ves, and 14,447 Hottentots, scattered over so 
large a spacers left only one person to two sqdare miles. Much 
of the soil is iandy i4pd, Wren for want of witter ; but in many 
parts the land is highl)^ fertile. . Butchers^ meat and grain, as well 
wine and fruits, might fee bad in great abundance and cheap- 
B f 4 ness^ 
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ness, under a more liberal system of police ; and our author con- 
cludes with sug^gcstiiig, some improvements, well w^ortliy the at- 
tention of whatever mother country this important colony may 
be destined ^ • We i^tract'tho speculation 

upon a most topic^ and Venture to pronounce it, in 

spite of its appare^tt impracticahlKty, equally solid and inge- 
nious : ' -L. , 

‘ Before any ^^U^lerabtc degree of improvement can' be expected 
in those purls of thC counti-Vj not verjr disttmt from the Cape, it v.Ul 
be neCeSScU'Y^ by some xheans or othcr^ to increase the quantity and to 
reduce tie prescaV'cnomious price of labour. The most effectual way, 
perhaps, of dobx^ihis, w’ould be the lutroduciion of Chinese. Were 
about ten thousand of ..tins industrious race of men distributed over ihc 
Cape di.strip>t, aiid^th<^<^. divisions, of diellenbcs^^ 3ml DrakcJistem which 
lie on the CapC’ $i^^ mountains, the’ face of the country woitid 

exhibit a very different . appearance III the course of a few years ^ the 
market’s would be bett^ and more reasonably supplied, and an abun- 
dance of surplus produce: acquired for exportation, it is not here nu ant 
that these Chinese should be placed und^r the farmers j a situation in 
which they ml^ht probably become, like the poor Hotteiiiots, rather 
a load and an meumbxahee on the colony, than a beru fit to it. 'J'he 
poorest peasahtTn Oiina, if a free man, »acfjuifes nolions of properly. 
Afier paying ajsertam' proportion of his produce to the stale, which is 
limited and defined, the re^t h liptirely hisi own j and though the Em- 
peror is considered as the sole proprietary of the soil,' the land is never 
taken from hira-so long as he cohttnaes to pay his propoitiun of produce 
to Govermnent, - , 

* I should propose, then, thgt all tW pieces of ground intervening be- 
tween t^e large ;&ima and other w^te lands should be granted to the 
Clnnese, on payjtoent of a moderate rent after the first seven yeans. The 
Eridsh govemn^ht would ^ 9 , difficulty in preyailHg upon - that, or 

a greater uumbA of nor is the Govern- 

ment of that country so t%y\stxlct ^15<pitb^^ 

fjcm leaving tfeSr native/ l^d as The maxims of 
the Slate forbade it at a dme when'^it was^i^rrpdkic 
gtations than when un abundatii poptdaSiosi, 6cca«aonaJIy above the 
level of the means of subsjstefice,' subjects tli#s>nds^ at home 

for want of thq h*^toanes ot life, ;Eraigration«/t^kc place! every vear 
to Manilla^ Prince of Wal^^ Island, an^ to c^er parts of the 

eas'tcm WOrld.^^' 'Ifv; 43 ^ ' ' ! / ' \ ^ ' 

The abstract ^ have dtteTfi|»tei^ to give of the argument 
upon this yetyr Huf ertanEquesdoo^ will probably;^ our read- 

ers to form %de<^ite jiidgm^t bd its mentsl. We hqve seldom 
attended In' %bich retisbh'^^^|^s''tq lie so 

entirely stdb*, // the Cape qUghtnev^^^ been 

ced|^Wth^S that 

no ’indu^^eht another 
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treaty of peace,' drc positions proved to a demonstration in the 
work now before us, and recomroended to otir statesmen with 
all the force of obvious necessity^ One farther consideration, not 
hinted at by Mr Barrow, has great weight in out minds. If we 
do not make war in ohe point. We tnust in another ; if we do not 
attack the Cape, we shall probably attack the Dutch and French 
settlements in the West Indies — ^And, that sucli a policy is un-. 
ivise in the extreme, who can doubt, that kno’ws any thing of 
colonial affairs ? ^ The cosqtiest of Guiana, last war, eiiriclied 
the Dutch planters at rmr expcnce. Out capitalists poured into 
tlieir service above sixteen millions in loans, tempted by the pro- 
fits on consignments, which, after the restitution of the colonies, 
they could no longer receive ; and now, in order to obtain even 
the trifling interest of the Dutch money market, and to prevent 
tludr debtors from breaking, thousands after thousands of pounds 
must be sent over to prop the credit of the Dutch planters, 
while our own colonists cannot raise a shilling on good security. 
Tlie enemy knows this golden rule, and allows iis to take liis 
starved concern oft* his liands 9 — he is sure that we shall restore 
it in the best possible condition. But uv, whose fate it always 
15 to pay the reckoning, must continue war after w'ar in the 
same train of dupery ; and, not content with paying all our al- 
lies in Europe for defending themselves, we must needs bestow 
donations upon our enemies in the form most acceptable to his 
wishes and wants. We are happy to think thait there is some 
chance of such fatal impolicy being at last abandoned j and we 
rejoice in the wholesome substitute v hich the Cape furnishes for 
it. To the author of the present Work, much gratitude is due. 
We only lament, that his imperfect Ijnowledge of political science, 
and his unfekmate hurry of cotnppittfon, ha$ prevented our 
ubiigations from being so. large. as his riatiiral acuteness and hap- 
pj opportunities make them. This work, 

with ,aU its impeifectipns^ ^ valuable additiem to bur know- 
ledge, and must tend materi'^Iy to b^bfit both the speculative 
and the practical part of poUtiesd World. 

Art. XVL Tlie Synomjnm of Lalin Language^ alphabetically «r- 
ranged; vn(h Criiwaf Pissertatiom ypon-the force: (f its Frepositions^ 
both in a simple Hnd compound state. By John ilm, LL.I). Profes- 
sor of Humanity in the tlnivcrsity, a^d Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 4 to;. pp. 'VSa, Printed by Jaftes Balkntyhe, for 
Longman Sc Rees, l^iondonj and Maimers & Miller, Edinburgh. 
1S04. - 

A iWARTO vdlumeofLatiu$;;^noftymes,usberedinto the world 
by the Professor of HUiaaaity at Edinburgh, could not fail 

to 
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to cxnte in us Uie greiitest pi^ssitto interest and ex^>ectation* The 
situation, long and so ably filled by the learned author, niade 
us rejoice at the opportunity thus olFered to him of displaying 
to the world the soundness of Ids erudition, and the acuteness 
of his criticisms^ We looked forward to^him for the illustration 
of many doubtful passages in those authois who have been re- 
gardedt for as the standards of correct taste aird literal y 

excell^ce ^ anticipated much curious information concerning 
the original signification of words, anjJ their sev^eral subsequent 
vatieties and modifications ; and we expected to be shown how 
terms w'hich^ at first, were appropriated to express particular 
cu.stoms, siiperJstiUons, and law'3, came gradually to acquire a 
more extensive sigaification, and served at last to embellish the 
gcatxeral declamations of the most celebrated poeis, historians, and 
orators of etneient Rome* 

We will confess, too, that our national vanity was flattered 
by iho annunciation of this work; we hailed it as Ukei3^ on the 
o'tie haud.> to furntish the best answer to the aspersions (if those 
esm be called aspersions which are only eniploj'ed ip the way of 
“^airand honourable emulation) thrown out against us by our 
southern neighbours for our neglect of classical learning 5 and, 
On the olher hand, u$ a woik which would well illustrate the 
utility of cur more tavoured studies by an application of meta- 
physical principles to the general theory of grammar* It was 
pleasant, at the aame time, to reflect, that the materials for such 
a work were abundant, and by no means difficult of access. 
Although «o remains of the^ptymoJogical labours of Julius Cesar 
are extant^ still the acutenes» of a wTiter on this subject would 
be much aided by whatever of the precious fragments of Varro 
have been handed down to ohr times, by the critical discussions 
on the force of words every where inte^persed in the works of 
Cicero and Qyiintilian, and ev^p. of Seneca and other wriuis, 
who, tow^da ih0 deplino^ pf thb Roman Kmpire, turned their 
attCntitm' to philologidiij purauitsa Mbch, too, might be col- 
lected from the worka of the leagued civilians j much from the 
labours of Setvius, Triscianus, 'Saiinaaarius, Scaliger, Vossius, 
and the innumerable host of comnientators of the middle and 
later ages. The last mitury, above all, produced the Thesaurus 
of Gesner and of Facciolati j works of so comprehensive a na- 
ture, and executed with such indefatigable indui^try, that it may 
not perhap^|te too much to assert, that if every otb^ book on 
the iyubjecO^Bod perished, these two alone might have supplied 
all the for an exccUent treatise on Latin synonymes^ 

ft by any means our iuteittion, however, to insinuate 
that tfe^sk of composias: such a work would be easy. The 

dlifficulties 
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difficulties attending the execution of it are unquestionably for- 
midable ; and the mere fact of its being a dead language presents 
the greatest of obstacles. We know the mistakes to which every 
one is liable who attempts for the first time to speak any of those 
languages of modern Europe 'which he has pi^viously known 
only from bookie. A: Kttle consideration will convince us, that 
these difficulties 4rise principally ^from the impossibility of seiz- 
ing the nice differences and shades of meaning which the same 
words are capable of bearing in difierent situations ; in a word, 
that they originate chiefly froni the want qf an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the synonymous terms of the language* As this is a 
difficulty which can scarcely be surmounted without the assistance 
of frequent colloquial intercourse, it is obvious that it must prove 
almost insuperable in the case of a language which has long 
ceased to be spoken, and where we cannot have recourse to 
the aid of conversation to resolve our doubts and rectify our 
mistakes. Nor are these difficulties in any way diminished by 
the consideration that the language in question ran a longer 
career than most others with which we are acquainted, and 
participated in the progress of a people wdio extended not only 
their dominion but their hws and customs over the greatest part 
of the civilized world. Should it be suggested that those wai- 
ters, however, on whose authority alone we could rely, all exist- 
ed about the same period, and conk^uently that the sphere of 
our inquiry need not be extremely ext<kisive, it may easily be re- 
plied, in the first place, that from them alone we should never be 
able to trace that historical progress, of the languagej by which 
alone its significance is often determined ; and, secondly, that the 
u ritc^s alluded to, contributing by their own exertions to the re- 
fmenient and perfection of their language, indulged in wdde a 
range of metaphorical expression,' that a thorough acquaintance 
with the militaiy disciphueftlie civil and religious institutions of 
the Roman jpeople, is indispensably neCes^sary for thbse who wish 
to feel the full force of the synbnymoiif aiid figurative expres- 
sions which abound in the cbinpdsItioi$ of the purest writers of 
tiie Augustan age. . ; : . 

But if Dr Hill had to encounter considerable difficulty in di- 
gesting the matter of siich a work, he had every advantage and 
facility, we think, m reducing it to order and form. A treatise 
on synonymes was np longer a novelty in the literature of Europe, 
nor could the author it be at any loss how to emidoy and dis- 
pose his materials in such a way as to insure the approbation of 
tlie public. The Abh6 Girard alonb has the merit of originality 
in this respect. His took has professedly served as the model for 
all the authors who, sittce his time^ have written On similar sub- 
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jects. Ill hiv ovm language he has been followed, and in some 
respects surpassed by Roula;iid* A hook also on the ‘?yr)onymfs 
of {he Italian language was published at Parma, A. D. niB, by 
Akss^md^o Maria Baiidiera ; and what is moie to our purpost, 
M* Dumesnil, a professor in the tmiversity of Paris, has given 
to the world a hook enritled, * Synonyoies Calins, et leurs difle* 
rentes significations, avec ks es.empks tn^s dcs muikips au- 
teurs, h Pimilation dc M. L'Abbe Girard.' This, though not 
without its faults, tnay be consideicd as a prototype, in many re- 
spects well worthy the imitation of succeeding writers. Siippos, 
big, however, (which wc scarcely can suppose}, that Di IliU was 
igiioiantof the existence of DuiuesniPs booL, still, ftom his <t\\n 
confession, lie wap no stranger to that of Girard , and the triuh 
Is, that how ever the oiigvial author of a woil.. on synonymes mt^y 
ho deomed inferior to Rouland in the piofoundntss of his leaip - 
Jng and the aolichty of his arguments, he stands (and piobaliJy 
ever will stand) unm ailed for tlie ptrspicuily of bis st^k, tl o 
n^i^atnessof his illustration, and for llu happy faculty he posse scs 
of keciping alive the attention of his rcadtr, and mingii ig tniei- 
tammeut witli hi<* instruction. 

Unfoitttnately for us, our learned Professor has not imitated 
the exceliences of Giiatdk work, cxen wbeie they wcie nio t 
open to his imitation. Instead of contenting himself wnth a clear 
and conci’^e definition of all the woids he has undertaken to di - 
tinguish. Dr Hill, by constantly aiming at subtle and <ompu- 
hensive disquisitions, so confuses and bewildeis himself, tlii?- it 
h frequetiRy dangerous to attempt to follow him through ail the 
ma/jes and windings of his intricate roiu'^e. 

kiHrmteis e t^re^xentsm 
TmI / riittr0^0int inextricahin etr(f*\ 

The nature and extent of th^ faults into which he has fallen 
will be judged of, liowever, by an examination of the work 
Jtsetf^ may begin witlt the Picface. 

AfteSr m some^oseful advice eonceming the ddicate ma^ 

our author proceeds to inform us, 
that in ftiake his views tetelllgibk on a subject to which 

few have as yet haid the attention it deserveb, he 

shun I V ^ 

* first titate what be meanV by s^onymous trims, md 

iheti shew the cau^ of ambiguity they sometimes occasi<m, together 
ftilh the ^ whfeh thli* may be remov^ed. 

* The .prd (fie is supposed to be appUcabk to 

wh denmif the same conception, Tliough thn 

usa n^be kgimnt^e comitirttt ^ith iis r/y/soAyy, it must not be 
tmife^ood tp be mily oW p. iS. ^ ^ , 

tfere^ % the^way^ wt may usk how this me of it is consistent 

with 
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with its etymology^. ScaHger was of a coutrary opuiion, 
after citing ailtd gludhs^ as teinis whicli^ in the gc*- 

utral acfeptatJon of thci tvorkl^ were called synonymous, he adds, 
* Grreci hcec TroXv^vvfifty c|uidam e nostris hdi-o — -fortasJs^ 

aulem rectius locuti essent Graeci si apptllabsent, qu^e 

solo nomine extarent indicaiitia rc$ dlversasd 

Ikit to return to oiu- author. ^ Some words OLCur, in the 
dillertmt langnages, so strictly equivalent, that their mcainiig is 
not to he iUhtiuguisIicUd Cp* xih} It is not without some 
culty that we cajl absent to this proposition, v/heii wc »xdile* t 
with what learning am? ixiigenuity Scaligei and &anna/-arm*> l.art 
luainuiued that there are no two w^ords in flie Latin iangutfgc thsu 
have exactly the same signification. For <mr parts, iiow^evcr, w? 
aie inclined to think that milny ienns come to be nearly or alto- 
getlier synonymous in the progress of language, Thou;;h we an* 
pci icclly persuaded that each of tlieniliiad ongUi<al]y a distinct s''g* 
nilieahon, and either represented a differrri object, or suggesh'-d 
the same object by its relation to diilVreait ideas. In $u iciness of 
speech, therefore, wc «'aun.ot admit that there arc any v/ords ex«. 
aotly equivalent in meaning, though there are many undouhUdiy^ 
that may be usually substitaWd for each other* The parent stock 
of synonjnues arc those great families of ti opes and figures, by the 
irtuUiplication of which, language becomes abstracted aj>d leflnevi 
.^nd in thc^e it is always to be recollected, that tliere is a direct 
. nd original meaning, besides that which is adventitious and meta- 
phorical. I’hls secondary meaning is sctnetxmes imperfectly c*U- 
bli'jhed, and sometimes the woid continues to pcTform both func- 
tions rvith equal propriety. Thus, when Homer uses the cxprcj>* 
sion (Iliad ^ 104.) ftst-nh Is admirably employed as 

a synonymous term for a v^ord for which, in its pumary 
sense, it could not be substiluted* In like mmmr impedimaiUtui 
.!> in one sense synonymous fo morn; in another, when, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious (being perhaps one of the most expres- 
sive words in* any laugtiage), it signifies the baggage of an army, 
ii may be substituted fof 

Dr HUl goes dn : 

* Tfit mxiltjplkiitj of iucb strkthjfquhaUm') * w- 

cream the of l^eech^ gives the poa und the orator an ad- 
vantage in the their respective art^ 

* But, although this eppiemme^s may, when in a cettsih degree, be 

an article of ^upl*dorify, yet it Is pc3®»ible for it to degenerate intd a hurt- 
ful redundance. The ^teadines^. of ipcns^ coticcptioxxs may be shaken by 
a supeiiluous Wety h thejEr ot^urkics aeated by the abuse 

of a number of, ^n^ijedundance of 

tlm kind to pervade jr htnguf3ige'»00inpl«!;cly> tb^ s^sne people tnight he 
Said to speak, at least* iJWo languages Oipce* Though the tstmkhed 

s^tax 
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SI, n tax jmgh apph equally to every set of ierrnt^yet the unmeaning nml* 
tip’icitq would only prove the folly oj iho^e Voho formed itl* p. m* 

This passa^^e ih &o <,<)nt:ratliictorv 4 and so confused, as, at first 
sight, to appear armo‘?t tanintelligAle , the meaning, however, it 
was intended to convey^ may be readily discovered in an extract 
from a celebnated Freoeh grammariaii^ which Dr Hill seems to 
have been wiUtug to bqj^ow ; * Cetle variety de mots met dans Ic 
di scours beaucoup d^embarras, et de tkbesse ; elle est ti^;s incom- 
mode pour Ic vulgaire ct pour les pljudosophes qui n’ont d’autre 
but en parlant,q[ue de s^exphquof clairement ; elle aide lufiniincnt 
au pot te et 'i Torateur en dounaitt unegrande abondance X la partie 
miterielle de leur style* (Dei £rosses surla formation da languesl) 
He is not mtich more perspicuous, however, when he trusts 
sole^ to the liglit of his owu genius for his direction. In pour- 
tray mg the character of ^tgml grmnmutnm^ he tejls us, that 
he (the gxaxnni'iriaji), w all men, has least light to he arrogant j 
because, ftom the nattue of things, it is imposdble but that he viu^t 
pcf fcciiy execute the task mipoica upon hni^ 

And soon afieiward^i he put^ the finishing stroke to the portiait 
of the said good grammarian, by stating, 

^ he has a tight to suppose that the combination, in respect to each 
mass qf matter^ to whatever use it has been turned, has been duly a - 
tertained*, ^lo the most correct nte pi the term he requires a iigid ad- 
ht fence, and he pardons neuAer the maccuracm that spitng ftom dul- 
nesfy the innmationf that sprmgjhom conceitP (p* vui.) 

In an elaborate panegyric on the purest writers^ he desci ibc 
them, invofte place, * sig^cering at the fetters with which s<- 
vere Clitics wouM bind them / and, in another place, ‘ as haz^ 
ing forgotten^ in the g^ow of composition, the standard tliey had '' 
established.^ Kevcrth^lesl, we are informed in the sequel, that 
* they nevet had kst ugbt^fii the distinctive character of the term, 
and, that the seetnh^h anmtlalous expression may be reconeikd with 
wh^ ii jprimtyJ ^ aire allowed to 

forget, in ^0^ of thnt whidt Jt%s never been 

out of their s!|:ht: 

T*he n^th ^wlStcmcca with the foUowtng extraordinary 

sentence; 

*' By of foe nominal essences of eubnances, which alone 
can be Irid hpli ^ 

We do not to what the nominal es- 
sence of a bpt wo that if a 

substance hath tdsmfcmtit part, nnality, ifelatioit, or afiS- 
nity, which it njmt bd p^«i^iala|ty to lay hold its no- 

mind essence mu^he mp$t Wes cannot help 

uudfegi^tting, indeed, fodh Dr not have thought it 

hh while to ^hk « nWfc pains^ than he seems to have 

done 
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done with the style of these introductory observations. Tljere is 
a great ant of ner5picuity throughout, and very many devianons 
from the lule^j jOf correct composition. VVe do not lay mucli st essi 
oil tiie many eiqpressions which everywhere oceux ; as, ff»i 

instance, ^ ajfg^ to rjts oivti i^nccptiofi*^^ No diffnmu n 

at mmetimei Before adfnttitfig the justness of this re-- 

mark,’ &c. &c.-^though we fear our English readers will cliss 
them under thi general head of Scolicisms. We have icmaiked, 
also, that he sometunes falls, as it werO, under til c dominion of a 
word : Thus, in the course of fourteen pages, we find inentnm 
made o£ Mu aie mkn^getxient^ Mu ate variety, deiteaU analog us, 
dduate signs, and dtHnUe beamles. This expression, hOwes^ci, is 
evidently borrow^ed from certain French xvnters on this subiect. 

We have dw^clt the longer on this part of the work, bccau^f" 
it furnishes an excell<^iit specimen of the style which the reader 
may expect to encounter, should he'contmue hJs course through 
the icmainder of the volume; and we have done this tlie rather, 
because wo think that an author, who pretends to point ont the 
nice distinctions of language, ought to be peculiarly attentive to 
the purity of bis own expressions* if these appear in the out- 
set to be unusually inacemate and confused, he cMinol complaiu 
if the leader should call in question Ins competency to execute the 
task he has undertaken. 

Though Dr HiE has candidly allowed that his list of syno- 
iiymes may be capable of addition, he nevertheless boldly asserts, 
‘ that by far the greatest number of Latin words that can be 
justly opposed, to to be met with in this collection (Preface 
p. \i.), and the si 2 ,e of the book appears, no doubt, to wairant 
this assertion; but ^ close mvestiga*iion of it wnll shew that tlio 
omissions are really one of its most characteristic faults* Syno- 
nymous words* obvious to the merest schoolboy, are unnoticed; 
as, for instance, Rcgmim^ jFh- 

cies^Strmo^ TWr?/, Dotor, Timrr^ 

Pavor^Itm^ff Clad^s^^$imu/y 

Antiquus^ VetnSy Petustm^CnmeUy D^ctum^ QUlpa^Botuimn^ 
Cyathufy ScypIdu^Tutu^y SticUrut-^X'^ieny P%caMum * — 
Cnnisy Captliut-^CtdUsy Cthusy MWy Tmnultis^Lentty Mitts y 
Suavisy mumnetUi^^Mar^y Pdagusy &c. &c* When words 
of this stamp to omitted, we cani^ot b^ astonished that no 
names whattoi? to ins^tt^d^ such as Btmay 

Apolhy Sec., aid 'that there ate few worda included, which 
by their would $eiye to illustrate tlie civil and 

military instiSlUUons of the 'Roman ^ople. Accordingly, we 
find no mentWit of Aty H^treMim^Accemusy Ltetur-^ 

Manipulusy L^gttfy d^Mrs^Tutaty Cundor^Epistolay 

RescAptOy 
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R^sfcripta^ Codieilli — Mmripium^ Isepcus-^U^capio^ U^usfructus 
Pecunia^ Fuaiiam^ jlrgentmi^AdoptiQ^ ArrogatiQ~ 
lUr^ Actus-i-^Cadex^ Testament Cercf. To multiply examples 
would be tedious* Suffice it to i*lale, that some hundreds miplit 
te addetl to thi^ Hst* As a proof of this, we shtdl only observe, 
Uiat Dr Hill, (exclusive or bis prepositious, which are thiity- 
thtee iu ixumliet)^ has oul^ 33B heads (if we may be allowed the 
expression) of -s^nonybrniis W^ords t wheu'eds M. Dumesnirs hook 
contains 2^38. Wo will admit that the last mentioned writer 
has elass^sd together mahy words which are not in any sense y- 
nonymousi but Dr Hill has b^n guilty of the same fault (as 
ia Fiau and V^lta^ and SMt>rfnu^ FaviUa and Scmtllla^ 

Mjunm ami Ahjurpnm^ Cevhh and inmpta^ &c;) and nearly in 
the same proporlion. We vx%j also observe, that M. Dumesnirs 
heads are inftui^ly taoi^e eo|U 9 Us than our author's* In one in- 
stance jfthkt far as to range to- 
gether 24 syhonyinhi^ wprd^*;- '^ is also 

much less bulkyUhan Dr- ;; 

tlm redun4unaes .and; defects w^hich have suggested 
the foregoing remarks, we have, in our progress tJirough this 
iaige volume, had occasion to object— to the puerile and frivo- 
lous matter which, without any reference to the subject m ques- 
tion, is so fiequently obtruded on the leader,— -to the author's 
curious attempts to give free translations to sevei al passages in 
the Laltn classic 3 ,^and,, lastly, to the manner in which he has 
miHtake^ ot petyerted the tneaning of sever d Latin words. We 
pill pose Hting a few citamples of all these defects, and will be- 
gin with some instances of his puerile and frivolous observa- 


Thus when, to explain the force of the veib ^cculere^ he cites 
from Virgil, 

<? ^ fitao et ?neio«>r occaie terra,’ 

he favourt U% with hti on nardepifig, and abruptly ic- 

marks, 

‘ That Wfiboat a^6nth»ts 'as jho^ heie reconutiendcd, thr 

improver mudf lose ISlmr fejm the isevht% of the <?tason.^ (p. i5.) 

In p* * J^ullsaU a me ad ve sbo ab^^que atj^mento ac 

sentenda tpk m Cm^ hem aimoutv e $ his 

resperi for \m mwe^0tt4eat: % fo the lettm he h«n. 

He vm empmtmns^ 

which, ihou^ th^ gtl: tlfc^CWBW yet# hf Ib^Jhg voW of mat-^ 

ter, ate b fitCt not - 

In p. 23. * — "Y Vndosi 

AccolaValitW^'^f 

. / Those who know the sifuatto in Italy, ^ould fie at no loss 

to distbguhh the people bound^ by iti* 

In 
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In p« 404. 

‘ Piimus vete rosam, atque aiitiuaiio carpere poma.* 

ViKG, (horg^ 4. 1.^4. 

* The ro^es pulled by thi<j Corycian ol3 man are supposed io have been 
neither unblown nor faded, and hi^ apples to have been neither green 
not rotUnH 

111 p. 321. F^rren'e is applied to animals g7^a%ing^ 

* — ^They direct ihtir motion not in a straight line, and may often miss 
the be st uf the pasture they are in quc'St of. 

* Millc mete Siculis enant in montibus 

ViRO. 2. 21. 

In p. 535, after several confused observations on the meaning 
of nefandus^ one of the plainest of words, be observes — ‘ The 
'>1iort e ill nefandus often suits the poets when the long i in infmidm 
i^ inadmissible,’ From this remark, however, we may collect, 
that om* autlior is aware that therens a metre to be preserved in 
Latin verse *, whereas, from the quotation be has given us from 
Theocritus, (x^. 7 L) we might almost be tempted to suppose 
him ij^noxant of this fact with respect to Greek litcratdre. He 
has given us at least a reading of the passage above alluded to, 
"Ahich, whatever other meut it may possess, certainly has not 
that ot being an hexamieter verse. 

We will now select a few instances of Dr Hill’s free transla- 
lh:)ns {tradmtmis libres as UlC French would call them) of cer-. 

lain pabsages. 

In p, 713. 

‘ H 1 c super impQs«5t liqiudum, rt gravitate carentem 
/t>l)era, nec quidquatn terrenee habentem.’ 

* Ovid has 'lUpposed Fax to exist in a thinnei fluid than either wine or 

and referred it to particles of eartV residihg in pure uther.’ 

In p. 71 5. 

‘ btrenuA noS exenet inertia, navibus atquc 
C^uadiigis petitnus bene viverc, quod pctis hie est : 

Est Olubris, animus si te non deficit mquu^.’ 

‘ The activity of the Stiynui was frustrated by the unskilfuluess of the 
Inertes. By an unavailing pother, no progress can be made in the most 
iinpoitant of all pursuits ; and men vably faf%ue themselves, chasing a 
phantom abioad, vvhen the reality is at h<mie.’ 

As if this explanation was not sufficient, in p. 5^4 he thus 
^comments on the aame lines 

* The poet by no means accuiiejr^mmof'm^eiivJtyj but he blames the 
^ amle stadium^ "the ma^ailing p&ih^^ wMCh comes short of the end, by 
cither mistaking die meahs, or % th$, want of abffity to employ them.’ 
Inj>.53l. 

‘ Sic iic^perdiderit, non C€$sat petderc Itisor.’ 

* The gamester Cficountro the baxard with his eyes open> and, for the 

voxav. ^ Gg ft^ake 
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sake of aa rsnasttm addltba to }iis fortune* makes a volimtary sorrier 
of tke wkolfj*’ 
la p. 119. 

* Fojunis agiita||s^ ct in wsum extendcre i^otnia cst«’ Tftai. de Afor. 

^6.-^1 |iftjfcn^i4n sa^s tn the first member of this sentence, that 
the GrenjMns monfiyupoi^ terms that might have been equitabk^ 

and^ in, secyadkjtf* that they vvere gt^Sty of no o|i|nre$i3on> when rebe~ 
viag the lament, by aFprding thtm the u$c of their pioperiy/ 

in the samje spirit pf free Iratislation, he informs as (p. 132*),, 
that demutH, Hor^um z comtetHn^ npt entirely abandoned, and, 
as it vi ere, «<wif fir W^f Ho trattslates ealltdus (p. 122.), 

‘ a sort of sl%tit-.<rf-.h|m4rfWtth whieh the mind is little ac<juaint- 
ed \* he has the goodness to mform us, is ^ a disposi- 

tiott io sit with the folded,’^ &c. 

The cauri 5 »e of our inq^uiry will nej^t lead us to produce some 
insiamees of more impottaht Errors, in whkb we suppose him to 
hav^e mistaken or perverted the meaning of* words. ♦ 

la Confounded the meaning of caper and 

♦ These words Qt© ^yd) agree in denoting a he-goal , but the for 
mer 14 ap^lkaWo to fem In a natural state, or otherwise, the lat - 
ter applicable to Mm only when he is mutilated.^ We conce3\ e 
the meaning of idrem to be durectly the reverse, and that this 
word is never ^pHed to the he^goat when he is in what Dr Hill 
letma^ hk mutilafodlst^e* The real fore© of bifcus is well iilus- 
trated by the jurnme? iiaf whioh it ia opposed to caper^ in an epi- 
gram Of Marital quoted by our author, to prove the meaning ot 
the latt^ wprd* 

* Dniu Jnguias hitcum, foetus cs ipse cap^/ 

Assuredly here be understood m a different sense 

from th^ which Hill JSi|oWa it to have. 

In p* Studious, abnoymis sapiens, crassaque Minerv«'t.* 

He au^iates aAnomis^f dightly deviatog from the common rule. * 
This Wq ^MTchi^^bto he ^ ejbnxirmu sapkm means, wise 

ni^fhiSlUt wi^out at dH, as Cicero 

h^s c%pT 0 s 4 ^ the t^me jdeat ^ ?^ 0 !ru|ia inormam sapiens.’ 

Dr Hill,, wu ocj^ceive, is i^quaiJy m to the meaning of 

enormia he d^i^rfejSr* e#ployed^the word 

charms *m d^Woyed tht <^aKty of 

the wkdqciu by thfife gmt^t the rule esta- 

bjished%’ ^thout any standard 

5i^t afl $ jStm<|Rrd. ^ When 

^mrmk tdeans, hul^^ tt k be- 

c5^;sfe tlie siae of th« thing the ordinary 

mea^mre. - ' -w . ^ h. > ^ * 

/^othmg 0 ^ be njore have j^yer en- 

the mea^g^of given 

^ of 
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of it in p. 950 ,; VIZ. * J^uvUln often tjenotcs hot ashe$ of enih^rs^ 
and tn" that vieiv only is synonymotn with scintillnJ* We after- 
wards learn, however, that ‘ Scintilla differs fan>illa ia hav- 
ing m rfjhrnre to ashes ; hut then he leaves embers as the point 
of meaning at whi<ih these two ivords^are synonymous* Scin-- 
nlhi^ however, never can be rendered by embers, and never can^ 
be syuonymons to fmjilla* The real diiierence between these 
tn‘o Words may be aistirictly seen in a passage from Ovid, which 
h Jo been clumsily introduced by Dr HlU : * 

* Ut sole! 4 \entis almitnta ic'?uiiiere> <|iaaf^ue 
PiUv ',1 sub indue La laluit scintilla ‘faviUa’ 

Ciesiere, et in vc teres agiipltt rtsurgerC vires*' 

In p. 566 he asserts, that the verb tortiot^ when rendered in 
Its stiictcbt sense, supposes ^ the acquirer to avail himself of a 
ihatice of wliicli lie was thoroughly aware and, as a strong in- 
stance of it, gives us the following passage from Horace . 

klir exn dicere non hoc 

Me poiHim c j'jU, <juod te sortitns ftmicum.’ Hor* SdtaJl* 

Now, vve conceive sortior^ in its primary, and consequenfly in 
ns ptucst sense, to be ‘to cast lots in its secondary sense, it 
niaj be used for ‘ to obtain by lot and in this last sense we 
undei stand U here ; and think, if any doubt eould be entertained of 
Its moaning, it would be cleared pip by the subsequent passage in 
the satire, ‘ Nulla etenim mihi te Jof^s obtuliti,' (JSoti Sal* I* 0.53*) 
Out re'tdef are well aware, that the Romans were ohe of the 
uTost supentitious iiadons that ever existed, and that they left 
affairs of the greatest moment to the decision of chance; By the 
casting ol lots, it vvas decided which of their Consuls should take 
the command of their armies ; by the same award, it wi^s deter- 
tnined who should administer the hohest offices of iheir religion. 
From a knowledge of the Roman customs in this particular, the 
secondary meaning of soriit^ majr easily be 4 cdUiced. It wai;dd 
naturally (it might almost be aaxd netesaarfty") fotloV^,r that so^'thr 
‘ would obtain such a significutiod as that in which Horace has here 
used it. Juvenal and Ovid have ‘the in the ikame sense. 

— homines venerabile ' 

Sortiti ptgfmum '■ 

* Tu si MibWiiitn valcm sorlita ^ Q^idi Tr*^st* i 0. 

We cannot enough i^egret* that Dr MSB av^lils himself of 
any opportunity of ejsplolning hf msmucra of 

that people whose hm 0 |icapi|d so Wa attention 

In p; 112: he observes, that smahr stip- 

poses different musses»,i^sembbug % Uhm creating tjie 

nuisance, and delffing^tbe^bbd 7 / of he adduces 

the foHodriHg $ehteimefrWAulu»<54te^i ‘Ip^corporibusmcul- 

^ tis 
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%h t>quamo$isque aUa congetjes ^ordium squalor appellatur,’ Had 
he examined a little more accurately the author from whom this 
extract is made, he would have discovered that«f,f^2/^^/(9r^ in its 
primitive sense, means thatrott^j&;-/wwhichcharacterises the scales 
of fishes and serpents* dn this sense it is used by Virgil aird others, 
without any to j^hh or misanre. We will now lay before 

our readers the criticism on the meaning of this wotd, as it stands 
in Aulus Gellitts, merely to show how wilfully our learned au- 
thor seems ta hav^ mistaken the spirit of it* 

^ * Tenium r^rstat ih^'qua: teprehen^.a sunt, quia “ lunicani squallen • 
tem auro/'’ rjd auim significat copliim dtnMiaftmque aun hi 
squamarUnj^ !i^pecicri3^^ intexti* scjuallere enim dictum cst a squ.imannii 
trtbritate asperiialcque ^ qur^* in serpent ium jnsciumquc conis vismunu 
quto rei[0 et 4dlii, et hic quideui poet a lot is aQquot demonstrat : 

"Queip pellis, iuqtiit, ahenU 
In plumam sqoamis auro comerta tegebat.. 

* El alio loco, ^ 

.Tamqtje adco mtllnm thoraca Indutus ahenis 
Horrebal squ'amh. 

* Accius in Pelopldis ita scribit, 

E^ts setpentis squamae squffiiUo mro et pm pm a prate 
^ ^kqnid t^itur nirnis m^uicattm ohrjummt^ ahqua re crat^ ut tr^cu^ 
teret vhmtiha^ fack no^n /wrroreniy id eqmlUre dicihotur. nr m cor^ 
paribus iuuHhk squamosisquu oha con^i^hies sordum squnlior appt ihuar, 
cujus> signijkasiofrrs mutto ass.iduoque usu Mtm id vtrbum ita cunt amir- 
mtum Mi jaxd ^quallor ile tniM all^ te, qiiaixi dc i^olh inquinamenti’* 
-dici coeperih’ A»i. GeL /ih. 2. c, 6, 

‘In Sq/faltiTj then, as Tet^ctrey Sortiriy Qhirographumy Cornier 
and m^y'pther instances, Dv Hill has given us the secondary 
meaning oi the ternpi, with^t any reference to its primary signi- 
fication* Here the mistake is the more glaring, as he gives tlie 
2>ccondary the only sense of which the word is capable* 

In Skndiri ia said to differ &om Adaifirin^ ‘ in mfenrlrg, not Iv 

the tfee ^wkty of stratagems^ adopted by the flatterer, but 

to his consti^y taking ltdvantage of tne person he means to coren*^ 
We are of" cqpiniou, however, that the real iheaning of Blan’r 
' diri h to by touchs. as appearj^ by a passage in Proper- 
tins, where^the pariSc^leia used to signify touching gently and 

* 4. 6. 72. 

M. been tp^f'lbappy in the. explanation he has 

given of th|f word and its synonytnes. 

We ^ tbiA«Wbject, both because Dr 

ityndofthods/Words opposed to J^/mdqs 
by Duniesnll^^^as^se^e ate very desirous of laying befoie 
our roadm a ^jfj pken styte» 

♦ Blandus^ 
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*} ‘Bhndus^ Dkkh^‘^£{fm^y Suavis^ Mmstieius^ Mitisn ,, , 

Bi»AH)i)t«s jv dt$ 4u toucher ^ careasmt de la main* Lacerti^ 

blandis tciiere colla. 0^«J, Canes blsiiidi,^ Virg; jiu figure ^xminmnt* 
Bianda orattoiie falli^ Cic,' ; Blands ne^ndacia £ngu?e* Ovid, ’ Ut 
fe dani olim cruituli , doctdre^# Hot* 1>IJX.CIS, dox^^\au 

Musinm dulce, Virg. jtoulcior melie* Ovid*, Buidsdvaa 

jepistola« Cic, l>idci» mejspeitis cialbira pQUaxtis amici^ expetius ine** 
tultn Hor, *Lkkxs; doux au tmcher.,^ Lene et, asperum* Cic. Au fi- 
gure ; Non lenis dominus. Hor* Lene OonsiliWn* , Id^. Nunc leuitate 
dulces sumus* Cic^ Suavis comdent d Pqd^r&tf Odor suavis et juc,un* 
d^. Cic. Au jtgurd ; Sviavis homo, Texv Suav^ cot^uetudo* Cic, 
Mansuktus, (quasi matiui assuetii^) ^ 

sublto mansuetus jn Senatu l^erit, qum in edictis tarn fuisscjt fctu^. Cic. 
Ex feris et imm^iibus tqites reddidit et mansuctos. Id. LenJtatis el 
mansuctudiiiis genus, cui oppoidtur vehement et atrox. Id. ..Mitii re 
dit da fruit mur* Sunt nobis mitia ponla. : , Au J}gurdi\^^txetx}^^ mi- 
tiorem tldlorem facit, Cic. Thucydides si postetii\s fuis^t, iiaulld ma- 
iuiior fuisset ac jnaiiior. Id. Onfeut opposer lepis d y ,au fgure^ d 

crudelis suavis d graveolens •, au Jtgurey d tetricus \ d blandus, moles- 
lus,* coutumeliosus j d dultis, amarus j an figure^ u injucunduSj invisus j 
& mitis, acerbus.’ 

It is quite unnecessary to remark with what distinctness the 
difference between the original and figurative sense of all these 
words is* here pointed oUt, or the neat and appropriate examples 
by which their respective meanings are illustrated. Dr Hill un^ 
fortunately has aimed at moving in a higher and more difficult 
sphere ; and has run so keenly after metaphysical and subtle dis- 
tincrious, as seldom to convey more than vague and tJudistinct 
notions of the propositions he would wish, to impress uport, his 
readers, and fre<|uently to bewilder himself in mazes 'which juive 
confounded many a clearer head, au3 led them on, 

‘ 'i'hrough mire imd standing pooh to seek their ruin.' 

We shall add a few more instances. */ , 

The distinction altemptecl at p; 19. between mt a^d vel\% al- 
together unintelligible. If any two words be , strictly .synony- 
mous, we conceive that these are so. Dr Hill might haye re- 
membered that Cesar, in the same chapter^ has the two follow- 
ing sentences : ^ Cicsar satis ess© cailsw arbitrabatur quare lii 
eum, mt ipse animadverteret, ant civitatem aimnadvei:tere jube- 
ret and ‘ Petit atque librtatur, ut ipse de eb causi qb^itll 
statuat, civitatem statuere jpbeat^^ . 

Whut shall we say pf the cohsist^ncy dfthc following observa- 
tions : * Fkrus aimtip implied} that the animal marked By it en^ 
joys his liberty uncontroukd* and shows a disjmsition to prey 
npou' others. This ffiappsWoni? worth© tmivmat concomitant 
of tlxe quality expiessed By CM he makes 

' _ another 
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another synoiiyme ; an^ informs ti$, that ^ i% denotes, snrii qua.. 
Jities of wM beasts as relate to Aeir mode of living, tlieir fesh, 
tb^r milkf and their Jtfi& really does not se<m to suspect 

that it h the cotnmon p&mtmti ndjeetive formed from Jh^us^ in 
the aitne veay as from from mtuius^ cqm^ 

from mwr, gR;i5^ 

The* dwmSion^ betiveen and Interim appears to be 

palpat^" fete/firom the very instances that are quoted in sup- 
fiOrt (|A 460^)* ft is not clear to us that Interea is plural ; 
th<^l<kg pm th?i close rather supports an opposite conclusion. 

Jt^Um l^nd Tf^re strangely confounded (p. 571^ 5 the 
latter is jfeid * tb’ differ foom the former in implying that a great- 
er ihijjftdS^ie: id re^uisito to drivo^ the body receiving il from the 
poiilfe ^it'ifo0pkSj and that the line of direction is limited.^ To 
pihilx tiaf^the distinction is foiuicted in very dijler- 
ebte#|5|SderTO0tis» In trmion^ the moving body is supposed to 
fcd|^ in Cjfese coiita<?t with the body moved, and to conUnuc its 
aowOls Oh }t j Which does not take place in pulsion. In pukion^ 
IS m'Vt'ayt* m^iplied that the impelling hojj was in mo- 
t&t before it began to act upon the other, which is by no means 
ne^ssaty in the case of trusion. 

^ is s^aid (p. 537.) to signify a knotvn violation of tiuth ^ 

a^d in confiriUatioh of this, the author not only quotes but trails- 
fetes a jjiassa^in which it signifies to maintain the truth ; the 
words are, * multi tnst|i nieluermit falsum fatendo, quam fV7/?r/- 
4^^ ddtoe/ The author is speaking of the of judicial 

tatmtd. * , 

^ im p4 757, we learn that Pfa may be ^ applied to every pai't of 
the sUtfee© that may^be travelled over. IJe who formed 

U road whore there wasr none before, was said * Mamre \idm i 
the «fi$ri^c^ 4 WaS df course a ^*ia before any thing was done to 
Ttifi^ 'We cldO^CClve to be founded entirely on muconception. A/;/- 
nMf id^fies to w<iy, just as facefe mam does : it is 

of no consequence whether the general tvord be used, or a more 
Spifeide Obpj deScribbig the method of making. If Dr Hill’s 
rea^niug be Hghti, the phrases plectere coro^am^ or torquere funem^ 
th^t the flowers on the hemp were already en tilled 
to theriaUreeff gatfondSsmd topes before^ the operations described 
tJre^o words w^ beguu upon them/ 

^Ser^ asad V^&rm are * fo differ according as the state of 
of fesa o^ptessive ^ the fetter is said to imply 
mjore cottdfcMP^^the fomter to be consistent with gitaur dignity. 

10 us to be u very plain distinc- 

understand, is me genem term in which Ver^ 
m is fai^bded \ % that species of who is reared in 

* thft 
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the family. Tiie last Rotation from Plautus j$rmost.|>orversiely 
misinterpreted^., , ‘ 

^ The only other iostauce we shall give of what we c^aot hel^ 
considering as very uhaccoimtaWe negligieace or inaccusstacy in 
Dr HilPs performance^ h his account of the terms Xk^r^ and 
Fenms as applied to the interest of jnoney. To us it appears 
that these words have precisely the same meaning, though de*' 
rived from diHerent views of the subject. Usura the rent 
or hire paid for the to of money ; Fatmsi^ derived, according 
to Festusand Varro, from the old verh f^o;^ to produce, signiftes 
the produce of the loan, and is equivalent to the .©rtrek , a 
term appropriated under the same analogy. Dr Hill,, however, 
is by no means satisfied with the simplicity of this statefn^nt# 
^ ZUura^ he says, * is applicable, to any rate of, interest, whe^ 
ther moderate or oppressive ; but Farms carries in itself, without 
the addition of any t,crm, u reference to a regulated interest/ 
p. 77S. The vagueness of Vsura, he adds, is limited^ by the 
epilhels which are joined to it, and, when used along with Fee- 
nus^ it always signifies something more oppressive. It might be 
siillicient, perhaps, to observe, that there is no foundation what- 
soever for this distinction, and that its fallacy is completely e- 
stablished by the passages which Dr Hill quotes in -support of it. 
But there is something so .extraordinary in the use which the 
learned author lias made of his proofs, that it is worth while to 
a; tend to them a little more particularly. To prove that Usura 
is the more general term, and that it signifies something mcce 
oppressive than Fwnus^ he quotes <,hcse , words from SnetoUmsy 
‘ l^ecunias levtoribus usuris matuati and there he stops. , Is it 
possible that D"r Hill did not know that-thc remaining clause of 
the sentence is ^ graviore Jajiore coflocassent ? — which/is in di- 
rect contradiction to the whole, of his theory.^ , He is afterwards 
pleased ,,to refer, in proof of his , positierfi /hat F^<mus j'e- 

lates to i?. regulated interest, do this lino .df Horace, ' . 

* Dives agris, (fives podtis in fcetjore nummis/. . ; 

And adds, * this person ha:d laid his money out at interest, 
we are led to suppose, received in teluni for it neither mbre ppr 
less than, what was usually given/ we find it dif- 

ficult to conceive how Dr Hill should have forgotten that this 
va*y line foritts part of the character of ah who % repre- 

sented aS; fending his mhhijy to^young £teir% 8?:c. the ea^hrbi- 

ni^ng^cha pay^ 

^advaifee '^ppehrsvip haVeJW re* 

mbved froiti any tMhg that-was Usmsi^ that the, poet do^es it by 

.U 'i- ■■ 

- .a-v,., . .., non 

Ju|»it<?r 1 oxclamat simni atqhe audhit SanL 2* 12. 

-\-Cg.4;- 
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As to the rest^ we find (Jiceto applying the epithets of magnum^ 
grave^ and imqmsnmutn,^ to Fa^is ; and in a passage quoted by 
Dr Hill himself it is termed amidum* Indeed^ he reasons about 
it till he comes to this oracular conclusion^ ^ that the tem 
nus supposes the possible existence of a certain latitude ; but not 
in the degree in which it exists in Usura^ from which the idea of 
a limitation on either side of a slatulard is banished/ 

Ip. the course of his gpeculgitions on these wotds^ the learned 
HUthor is led, almost for the only time in the whole woik, to fa- 
tuur his readers with some discussion on the usages and institu- 
tions of the people wiioae language he is explaining, and enters 
stt some length into an account of the rates of interest establish- 
ed among the Romans, and of the terms employed to express 
them. After some preliminary remarks, he observe.^, 

* Centeeimay which in calculations of this kind was the integral inim- 
ber, by being doubled, expressed a fraction that was precisely the half 
of its oxvn aijaouiit^ Thus, the lax imposed upon Cappadocia, at the 
rate of txvelve per cent., was reduced to six by the empeior 'i iberiu . 
Levare vectigd centesimai et ducenteslmam stuUiit.’* 

What sort of integral number that must be, which, upon be- 
ing doubiedi expreijsed a fraction of its own amount, we leave to 
out readers to conjecture 5 but it is evident, that hctc, and 
lUroughout the whole discussion, Dr HiU entirely overlooks the 
rationale of the terms he professes to interpret. The words 
^aima or Ducentenma^ do not in reality stand here in concoi d with 
iSsura or Vectigal^ with which Dr HiU connects them, but with 
the wordj^rir.f understood. Centedma usuruj therefore, ought not 
tp i>e considered as a substatftive and adjective, but as two substan- 
tives put together, like urbs Romq^ Cicero orator: and the inean- 
iug IS, thak the hundredth »part of the capital was paid month- 
ly as in\c^ti\j>-^Centesma pars sot'tis^ usura^ If Centfdnia signified 
the hundredth part, however, there is no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that pucentesma^ which signified the two hundredth 
part, im|)Kcd ah interest one half lighter, without supposing 
that an mtc^ral number became a fraction of itself by being 
doubled, finally, as if it were predestined that no part ot 
thi^ dificu^ssion should be free from blunder, it may be remark- 
ed^ tji^t there is no allusion, in the passage quoted ffpni Ta- 
citus, to tax of 12' per cent, imposed on Cappadociijj and 
reduced: ^ ^iberlus to six ^ all that tho historian says, is, that 
t^duqjbpqr^iilappadoQia to a province, the emperor was enabled, 
by tlusi increase of revenue, to reduce the tjix of the hundredth 
petmyy fr>rttteHy ^spon" sales.all over the empire, to the 
hundredth I Tliese observations are minute, iVe confess, an4 
may probably appear tedious to the reader 5 but a collection of 
^yuonym^^ contains no general doctrine, and must be judged of 

according 
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according to tKe accuracy wWch prevails in those mltmte dis- 
cussions of vvhich it must be composed. 

If our readers are desiroiis of seeing further proofs of tite 
load of superfluous matter -^itb which this work is incumbered^ 
,we will refer them to the six pages which are taken up in 
slating the different meanings of Mqualis, Par and Similis^ or ra- 
ther in stating that these words , ‘ 

~ agree in denoting certain distinct relation^ by which sejmate sub- 
stances may be allied.’ , v . 

It still remains for us to take some notice of that part of the 
w^ork which the author is pleased to term the Pbilosi^hy of 
Prepositions P this imieed seems ’his darling topic ; it is here that 
he has shrouded himself under the most impenetrable veil of 
mystery and hence he would send forth his dictates as oracles 
to the unenlightened inejuirers after truth. After much invessti- 
gation, however, we are under the necessity of remarking, 
tliat the observation of an eminent French writer is applicable 
to thi^, as well as to other parts of the work under ourVeoUsi- 
delation. 

‘ I'out (c que varie, tout ce qiie se charge de termes douteux et evc- 
lopes, a toujours paru suspect, et nou’scnlement frauduleux mals absolu- 
nientfaux — parcocju’il iriarque un embarras que la verile ne ctmnoit pas.^ 
His plan seems io be, to collect a number of passages from 
the Latin classics, in which the preposition under consideration 
is used, and, from an investigation of all these, to deduqe and 
class in order the different significations he supposes it to be ca- 
pable of bearing, — and to conclude by pointing out and illus- 
trating, by similar examples, the force and power he conceives 
it to have in composition. 

To take the first, ab^ ahs.~Oi\ fhe philosophy of these i^ords 
he has favoured us with nearly twelve quarto pages. Afteir two 
of frivolous and irrelevant matter (in the course of wdiich he 
completely confounds In several passages the meaning of ah with 
that of propt^ he makes this singular observation' t i These pre- 
positions ah and abs^ have in themselves the poweJr of denot- 
ing nearness and, among other examples "adduced to prqv^ 
this, he gives this one from Cicero^s Epistles^ vi2;. / 

* Pierj«qiie Epistobe mihi nuntiabant ubi esses quod crant abs te.* 
Ck. Ep. Jfth 4 . 16 . 

And then observes, 

If we abstract the notion of vicinity from the pyepositlon, the above. 
Sentence would be void meaning.* . . . 

It rna^t be cleaV, we think, to every unprejudiced petsohy^hat 
ah h med here in its ordinal:/ signification ; i. e. it pgint^ but 
skriply. distance or separation, howev'er small j and instead of de- 
noting 
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noting n0armff it naajrlts the division which must necessarily e^cist 
between ja thing and that tVoin which it proceeds, JEt is obvious 
%hM th^ idea or mewky which I)r HiU ould aff%% to ah m tlie 
&0||i Cicero, would totally destroy ti^e mcanmg 
it ? i^t implies diataace^ because the kUcrs proceeded feoin a 
peijspipt 5 r|jpi wSia absent. The karned professor has evtdenriy 
tCK establish neatly of hia deductions on the principles 
and mtkm as laid down by the author of Hetmes^ 
p, In attempting this, he lus naiiually enough 

into the same enors as Mr Harris ; that is to say, he has 
in wiahly given to the preposition the meaning of some 
olhor word in the senten4^e. It was a similar nustrike that 
hd I>r Johnaon and Greenwood into all their errors on this 
^ errors which we supposed to have been long ago ex- 
pkr^^by the katned author of B?n« nn^dspiv, 

^ fii^deding however on these grounds, Dr Hill has deduced 
U (for in ad he has discovered lo) dilferent meanings for 
% m ittd aJt^Sf We will not trespass on our readers by eiuuneiat- 
ing tht^, because we aic of opinion that those piepositioris have 
^atwhys one clear, distinct and definite meatiing* 

From our autlior’s method of treating the simple prepositions, 
it will be easy to trace all those extraoidinaxy mistakes he h'^s 
when he proceeds to consider them ih their touipomid 
Hence we were itpt surprised at bis translating ahnegare 
♦ ^ly with po^kkit iesnness^ or at his giving a wrong coa^ 
stifUotian to ahimiiis and abui'rgt.re* la ail of these words, the 
Ciriginal poVf^t of ab is sufliciently obvious. Hence too he cm,* 
himself, and completely misse- bis object, when he at- 
tempts to mark the difference between ahdere^ absconders snd con^ 
aftd between ahm^mis and enormis^ bcc, 

#rc«uivhat we have now said, oar rcatkis will probably be 
IlSr form aptelty correct idea of what we Consider as most 
in the execution df this W'ork, But though we 
been induced to express our disapprobation at sufficient 
kU^Ji, vfe would not he understood as wishing to deny that the 
Considerable merit* The author is certainly en- 
titled td much credit for the great labour which he has evidently 
feestuwed upf« th^ subject^ and though bi$ unfortunate predilec- 
tiotl iofk ikpt sort of metaphysical discussion, for which fie does 
mt is^em cnifeumtly <|H 2 dified| has frequently led him away from 
the |5ahi path df hia duty, it must be admitted that as often a$ 
h^ b0sm ohabled to remt this seduction, he has displayed 
V^y Sagacity and acuteness, and manifested a fami- 

^iiaSntance with the most important passages'* of the best 
^ ^ classical 
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classical authorsv He deserve:& great praise, also, for having dn 
every occasion consulted iJie works of Cicero, and for having 
lost no opportunity of setting before his readers any of the phi« 
lologif al distinctions of that great writer, which were in any way 
applicable to the subject unda’ discussion. 

We should have great pleasure in laying before our readers 
some specimens of Dr HilPs more «uccessinl exertions ; but out 
limita will no longer a^teil of a considerable extract. We give 
the foiibwing as the most concise that pres,ents itself. 

* DfSKRTus — in denoting the power of uttering 

animated conceptions, by means of bpecch, but differ, in respect to the 
degree itx whicli that power is post-essed, 't'lie first terrn^ from efoejui^ 
the perfection of that art by which human ihouglit is comiiiunb 
taled. It supposes that the idea is accurately formed, and that the ex- 
ptession is so precise, as to state it cxiicliy as it is, Mr Pope’s dcfiiu* 
lion of a person to whom eloquens is applicable, is a liappy one, 

* Fit words attended on his weighty sense,’ 

^ Is erit tloqueruy qui ad id (picdcunque docebit, jioterit accommedare 
orationem \ qui parv'a submisse, modica lempecate, niagna giaviter dlceie 
potcsl,’ Cic. OraL 208. — ‘ Nihil aliud est cioquenlia quani copiosc lo- 
qucMS sapicnlifi.’ Q\i\\ 'Part^ Orat, 

^ Diseriui comes from dissererr^ which, properly, denotes the act of 
separating diflerent seeds, and sowing each in its proper place. * Ut 
olilor disseiil in areas suas enj usque generis res-, sic in oratione qui facil, 
dlsertus.’ Var. L. X. 5. 7. — ^“j'he ixalive power of this verb appears in 
such a iJCutence as the follovving, fiom Columella. ‘ Baccas lauri ct 
myvfi, cAlerorumque viridium scroina in areolas disserere.’ 11. 2. 3t). 
—'fills derh ative adjective, diiertu^^ de>^otes a. degree of abnity, in the 
use of bpeecli, supenor to what is generally met with, but inferior to that 
suggested by eloqutns. The following definition, from Cicero, is deci- 
sive as to both teinis. ‘ Celer tuus disertus e^t magis quam sapiens. 
Disc rt os rue cognosse nonnullos s^rripsi, cdoqiicntem adhuc neminem : 
quod eiim statuebam di&ertum, qui posset satis acute atque dilucide apiid 
mediocres homines cxcommuni quad am hominum opinione diccre : elo- 
quentem veto qui mirabilius ct maginficeutius augere posset, atqu^ ornare 
qufe vellet, omuesque omnium rerum, qute ad dicendum pertinerent fbn-. 
les, animo ac memoria contincreU’^ cd Alt. 10. 1,— ‘ Bisertis sa- 
tis putat, dicere <j[uaj oporleat \ ornate autem dicere proprium est do- 
quentissimi*^ in Pnmm» B. 

* In causa faciU culvis licet c^se discrto.’ Ovin: Trist, 11. 21. 
We may add the following elegant and happily chosen UJusi- 
tratipn of tht? meanin|s of vclU^ entire and optarL 
\ Quid facias quecris ? quaeras' hoc scilicet ipsnm 5 
Invenies, yeire si icperire i^oles.” 

est : cupias,’^ vil re podaVes, oportet$ 

Et faclat sonmps We ,tibi cura breves. 


VclJc” 
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Veik’’ rcor mullos. Quis mm mihi sit iniqu^us 
ut exilium pace catere mevmi ? 

Pectee te toto cuiKtisque wicumbere nervi^*, 

' Et TUti pro loe noctc dieque decet.’ 

Ovid. Ep» ex Ponta^ 3. 1. 33. 

Upon the whole, though this work indicates extensive read- 
ing, and very considerable acuteness, we cannot say that it is 
^xecutedl with judgment, or iijcely to be eminently useful* It 
is iWble to great objections for its omissions; and to still greater 
for its redundancies. An ambitious display of philosophical 
subtlety has placed the work altogether beyond the comprehen- 
sion of a learner; and^the merit of tliese extraneous discussions 
is rarely such as to attract the attention of a scholar. The work 
is printed with great neatness, and witli very tolerable correct- 
ness, except in the Greek quotations, in which the accents are 
either omitted or inserted partially. 


Art. XVIL ^ Concise StatemeM of the ^tenion regarJin^ the Moli- 
lion of the Slave I'rade^ Third Edition. 3vo. pp. iOS. Halchard, 
&c. London. 1804. ^ 

'^HIS little publication is understood to contain an authentic 
^ stateihent of the grounds upon which tlie parliamentary ad- 
vocates for the abolition of the slave trade have avowedly rested 
their cause;’ and has been 'generally received as the official mani- 
festd of those by whom the discusrioii of this great question has 
been recently pnnnoted. Though we do not usually indulge our- 
selves in any observations on those measures of practical policy 
that arc immediately under^the consideration of the Legislature, 
we fetter ourselves that we shall not incur any very weighty censure 
for presenting our readers with some account of this interesting 
performance. I'he fate vrhich the question has repeatedly experi- 
enced proves but too ckarly, that it has no connexion with party 
divisions or points of constitutional principle; and its importance 
is such, ats may probably excite the attention of those who tee! very 
littlejntere^db' thc'dissol^^^ a parliament, or the downf^l of 
m admihiatratiom It h a question, indde^ Upon the derisipp of 
whmkwd tJahnot help thinking tliat mightier and fnore'eisctensive 
conWqutoces dej^d, than wete ever Vuspjmded befof© upon the 
delibefarioui of any humah'ass^mbly:' it, is a ^[uestlon in which 
interest, bt ah apprehenrioh of interest, itnbre nakedly ahd dar- 
inglyc^pposed to hiipifciity and justice; than in'ahy other ;c^se with 
which we ate acqhauiLtetl and tt is the, only qUe^ion/W% remem- 
ber ioTi^ve heard of, h} wHteft^an dftxiiittcd wtmig has been jiub^ 
)ibiy^y[efen%dv without • v ' ' 
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It is wisely provided, that we should be but slightly affiseted 
with the fortunes of those who are little connected with us, and 
that the miseries of a remote quarter of the world should doxteern 
us less than the discomfort of our parish at home. But the closest 
connexion that man can have with misery, is, to be the cause of 
it; and in every case but this, a much smaller violation of justice’ 
has uniformly excited, even against a remote offender, a senti- 
ment of more decided reprobation. If a tyrannical government 
sacrifices a few thousands of its subjects in a fantastic quarrel— if 
an Emperor Paul, or an Emperor Napoleon, transport a few hun- 
dreds to Siberia or Cayenne — if an Algerine carry off some scores 
of Christians into Captivity, all Europe resounds with indignation, 
and prepares itself for vengeance; while we listen calmly to the 
defence of a traffic which condemns a whole quarter of the world 
to unceasing and ferocious warfare, — which annually exterminates 
more men than fall during the bloodiest campaign of European 
hostility, and regularly transports, every six months, in circum- 
starices of unpurailekd affiiction, more innocent persons than suf- 
fer in a century from the oppression of all the tyrannies in the 
world. Such a subject, we apprehend, is level to every compre- 
hension, and must excite an interest in all who can he brought to 
attend to tlie statements in which it is involved. Extensively aa 
we have reason to believe tliis little volume has already circulated, 
wo feel it therefore to be our duty to contribute to its farther no- 
toriety, and to ejigage as many of bur readers as possible in the 
consideration of u question, to which we conceive that no one 
can be indifferent who is not utterly., inattentive. 

It hs scarcely necessary to premise, that the advocates for the 
abolition of the< slave trade most co]^dially reprobate all idea of 
einanciputing the slaves that arc already in our plantations. Such a 
scheme, indeed, is sufficiently answered hy the story of the galley- 
slaves in Don (Quixote, and, we are persuaded, never had any place 
in the minds of those enlightened and judicious persons who have 
contended for the abolition with so much meritorious pcrsever-i 
ancc. In this pamphlet, accordingly, we find none of that senti- 
mental rant and sonorous plulanthropy by which the cause of hu- 
manity has been so often exposed to ridicule. The argument, on 
the contrary, is conducted with the greatest moderation, sobriety and 
good sense ; the author is master not .only of his subject but of his 
temper; and his antagonists will seldom have an opportunity ei- 
ther to triumph in the inaccuracy of his statements, hr to com- 
plain of the manner in which they are delivered. But though this 
author has prudently declined the use of that warm and pathetic 
eloquence that is apt tp give a romantic and theatrical air to a 
grave and important discussion, he is top wise to consider this as 
a questiott of expediency alone, or to argue as if it were to be de- 
cided 
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cid^d Isfy i 1>alanc<e of profit^ aiid loss^ He has faken the moral 
ele^ients also into his catetil^ttienj and, assuming that it is mi- 
jastifi^ibk to deprive' hiifimti beings of life, liberty or happiness, 
withoiit some unequivocal necessity, has examined^ in detail, 
the motives v^hich the friends of this trafirc have urged for it$ 
continuahee, weigheil against each other the good and the 
evil thattr^iil respectively follow on its cessation. 

it i$ the' basis of this argument, that the slave trade occa^len^ 
some xni^ry ; and its objecit is to sliow, that this misery is not 
compensated by any of the advantages which it produces. The 
fcasis^ iVe should think', might ha^ve been very safely assumed ; 
but as persons have been found who maintain that the slave trade 
actually conduces very much to the happiness and comfort of the 
Africans^ our author scmpulously begins with ar short expositimr 
of the sufferings it inflicts on that unfortunate race — in their 
native coutUry — on Ihc middle passage — and after their arrival 
in our colonies. . 

From Africa it is certain that they are carried oflT against their 
will, and most frequently in all the agonies of the most poignant 
adiiciion. This is not denied : bat it is said that they consist 
of captives who veould otherwise be slain, or crimitiais condenm- 
cd bj courts of justice. The answer is, and it is proved be- 
yond all possibility of coxitradiclion, that wars are now under- 
taken, incessantly, for the Express purpose of proctiring slaves 
for the market, and that since tlie establishment of this traffic, 
every crime is punished by selling the offender to a dealer: — 
accusations of witchcraft ck adultery arc always at hand to in*- 
sure*a supply to the traders on the coast ; and if these fail, it is 
adnutted that, by advaneiiig a little brandy or gunpowder to 
’the ilatives, a whole village may be hgaily carried off in satis* 
f^tion of the debt. 

The horrors of the middle passage need not be described. 
TOjSay Nothing of the mental agony implied in this forcible 
separation' from their friends and their country, it is quite 
enough to mention, that iipon an average ho less than seventeen 
in the hundred die before are landed ; and that there is a 
farther^ loss^ of tliirty-tliree in the seasoning, arising chiefly from 
dise^tses' cdnfracted during -ffie voyage. One half of the victims 
of thi^; perish therefore in the rtidc operation of transplant- 

less than fifty thousaiid men are cut 
o^thu^ l^$drabl^, every year, without taking into account the 
that ^ 'skugl^^^ tfic wars to which this traffic 

humberi? that must perish more gra- 
hdihg thus deprived of their parents or protectors- 
their West Indies, few»^thatdesite to be inforn?* 

ed ueed ubW be i^pratrt.. They are driven at work, like a team of 
^ ' horses 
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horses' or a yoke of oxen, terror of the whip. No hrekifemg 
ttaie or pause of languor >s hUowed :• they must work » a&^ttte 
draw, altogether, and keep time exactly in all the 
which their drivers enj otn. Of the infeiicity of this condit ion-^ ^me 
estimate may he formed from the precautions that are necessary 
to withhold them from suicide, and from the iiismveetiona which 
no precautions can ever long avert* After urging these eonsi* 
dei'ations, and making a distinct reference to the authorities ujv 
on which t!iey arc founded^ the author iSiamtains that the friends 
of the abolition have undoubtedly madfe^hut their case. 

* For, if what is most iinprof erly dcnoinni’^ed a trade appears ckarly 
to be a natioml crime, can any thing be urged m its defence upon 
grounds of expediency ? Do ^vc vnidicale an act of vioWnce j a cniel, 
mercenary murder, for example, by proving that it has been profitable 
If the w'ages of national guilt are a sulficient vindication of it, let us 
at least not lose the benefits of this golden maxim let us, be consistent 
with onnselve*:, and employ •onr na-xy in a general system of piracy upm 
all the lesser powers of Europe — Or if w c are afraid of them, let us- en- 
rich ourselves at the cxpence cf iho^e insignificant stale’s in Asia, and 
the north of Africa, who send any vesixis to sea. I'he advantages of 
such a scheme are innniltlv more undeniable than any that have ever 
been iiscribexi to the slave trade by iis warmest adweates; and the giiift 
of the transaction would be less, in the propordon of robbery to torture 
and murder:’ p. 31, Si!. 

Though we ane ourselves very much inclined to rest in this . 
conclusion, y^et,. in order to show how verydittle temptation there 
is to persist in a practice so indefensible, the author proceeds to 
consider the amount of those rcasous of expediency ivbich are 
pleaded in ap^ology of its continuance. These he considers, either 
as tliey relate to those by whom the# trade is earned on^ or to 
the state of the West Indian colonies. 

The first plea that is maintained by the traders, Is, that a 
great capital has been invested in this branch of commerce under 
the sanction of the Legislature 5 and that the abolition, by throw- 
ing it oiit of employment, would occasion serious loss or in-^ 
convenience to its holders. To. this it might be answered, ia 
the first place, that a sufficient warning was given to such per- 
sons, when, in n92, it was resolved by the House of Commons, 
that the trade should cease in 1790* But the author of tho 
, work before us, takes up the qiiestion on a much broader and 
more indisputable ground. He shews that the whole capital an- 
nually tested in this trade amounts^ at a large cdculatiOn, to 
very little mor^ than one milHoti, while the whole anhual e it* 
ports of the comity amount (o no less than forty millions ; and 

he a§lcs if it be ppssible tb ebneeivet^at any serious inconvenience 

" 
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yruuld be produced by throwing fortktb part of our capital 
out .of a particular cmplojrmcut^ and compelling it to $eck for 
uoother., In a country liho this, he observes, it i$ always easy 
to ^nd eruplpymejxt for a much larger increase of capital than 
this; and mentions as an instance, that in 180() the etfcports of 
^reat .Britain were more considerable by very nearly twelve mil- 
liohiv than they were in i“9d ; and yet employment was found 
immediately, and without the least difficulty, for all that procU** 

, gious mai^s of additionj^* capital. At the commencement of al- , 
most every war, he o^tr\"es, a much larger quantity of stock 
is necessarily thrown obt of employment than will be driven in- 
to ixcw channels by the abolition of the slave trade; and though 
the naUon has certainly suffered occasional incdnveiuence from 
'tiiat circumstance, it has never been thought a sufficient reason 
for our remaining at peace, when we were called to arms by a 
sehs^of national dignity, or national faith and reputation. In all 
$Uch W2US, too, there is a direct waste of blood and of treasure ; 
but here, where dignity and justice make the loudest appeal, 
there is neither hazard nor cxpeiice, nor any thing whatever to 
be dreaded, but the risk of this triding displacement of a capital 
that can easily invest itself in more benciicial employ metit. 

.’ Another popular plea has been^ that this trade is a valuable 
nursery for^our seamen. When the facts are attended to, our read- 
ej*s will probably be surprised that such a proposition should ever 
have been ’hazarded. The trade employs only about one six:tietl\ 
part pf pur tonnage, and less than one twenty-third part of out* 
^amen: But the most impo<itant fact is, that such is the unheal- 
iJuness of this baneful traffic, that it appears from the muster-rolls 
of Liverpool and Bristol, tl\^t out of pei sons, not kss than 

lost in a year >* something more, that is, than one sixth 
part pf the whole, a^id nearly un times as many as perish out of 
the , 9 atne number in the West Indian trade, which was formerly 
looked upon as the most unwholesome branch of our commerce. 
If aiiy estimation be put upon the lives of the useful men thus 
Ipsk tp-thrij: country, it will appear that besides operating as a fa- 
drain to our naval strength, this traffic actually impoverishes 
the country in a much greater proportion than its remote conse- 
quences can enriph if. 

With tefgard to the West Indian Polonies, the first ^nd the^most 
Visual atgum??nt for the contmuation of thetrad^ is, that it is ne^ 
pessary mt* keepings up that stock of negroes, without which the 
pjUutariom catirtot be ouliivat^ Now, here the . author most 
f quarks, that this, statement must cither be false, or the 
necessarily be treated with all that inhumanity, at the 
impad^tioa of which thq friends of this system ire so excessively 

indignant* 
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indig^nant- Men, especially men for whose labours there is a de- 
maud, will multiply and increase, it is well known, in every gene- 
ration, unless their numbers be reduced by ill treatment, accident 
or disease. If the stock of negroes therefore cannot be kept up 
by breeding, without importation, it is indisputable that this can 
o ily be owing to the obstacles that are thrown in the way of their 
muhipiication by the cruelty of their overseers ; and the abolition 
of the trade would necessarily produce such an amelioration of 
their treatment, as would enable them at least to continue their 
present jiunibcrs. But the author shows, in the second i:)lace, 
from documents furnished by th* colonial governments of Barba- 
does and Jamaica, that, in these two islfinds at least, the stock of 
negroes has been uniformly maintained, by breeding, since 1774, 
and that the importation has gone altogether to increase the a- 
mount of that stock, and to extend the cultivation of the islands. 

From these facts the author infers, that the only substantial 
ground upon which the West Indian planters can rest their de- 
teiice of this trade, is that which has lately been urged for them, 
tiiougli with more evident embarrassment than any of the former 
topics, viz. tliat vrithout an importation of negroes the new plan- 
tations could not be brought into profitable cultivation, nor the 
limits of our old ones very rapidly extended. Now, though the 
truth of this^ statement may be admitted, we presume it will not 
be seriously argued, that all the miseries of this traffic should be 
perpetuated, only that a few^ individuals may not be disappointed 
in making that addition to their riches which the prcspect of its 
rontinuance may have led them to expect. The cessation of the 
trade will not take a farthing from any man ; it will not put a 
single canc-picce out of cultivation ; Jiay, it will add to the value 
of all that are now in existence : But it will give some check to 
the rapidity of their multiplication, and disappoint a few avari-' 
cibus speculators of the profits they had reckoned upon making 
in their new plantations. It is impossible,- we conceive, that a 
hardship of tills nature should ever enter into competition with 
all the guilt and the misery, at the expence of which alone it can 
be averted. If a practice be admitted to be criminal, and it be 
proposed to make a law for its suppression, it is surely enough if 
those who have profited by it are rendered secure in their 
sitions; it would be too much .to provide an indemnity for all 
who might have hoped to make gain by its continuance. But the 
force of this consideration is still farther weakened, by recollect* 
Ing, that this projected improvement and 'extension of our colonics 
will not be by any means defeated, but only a little delayed, by the 
abolition of the slave trade. It has been proved, that the negroes 
actually keep up their present numbers, eVen under the negligent 
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nnd cruel treatment which they occasionally meet with. If the 
planters were made to depend entirely upon their natural 
cation, it ianot to be doubted that their numbers would be very ra- 
pidly increased. The chief obstacles to Ihcir multiplication, at pre- 
sent, are the small proportionof females among the ini jx>rtecl slaves, 
the contagious diseases brought by them from Africa, or contracted 
on the passage, and the hard treatment they too frequently meet 
with* The two first of these obstacles would disappear before one 
generation was extinguished ; and the latter would be removed 
from the moment that it became impossible to replace a disabled 
slave by purchase* The expansive force of population^ relieved 
from the pressure of these cruel obstacles, and stimulated by the 
extraordinary demand for additional labourcis, would qieedily ex- 
tend the black population of our colonies over every region to 
which the commercial enterprise of the planters might direct it, 
and enable them, in the course of twenty or thirty years, to ac- 
complish, xvith security and comfort, what they might now per- 
haps effect in ten or twelve, at theexpeiice of inexpressible cruel- 
ty and incalculable danger.. 

In the part of this work which we have now abstracted, liie 
author has applied himself strictly to appreciate the value of those 
views of expediency, upon which the defenders of this traffic 
have usually pretended that it might be justified. He proceeds, 
in the last place, to show, not only that the system to wdiich it is 
subservient is more ruinously expensive than any other, but that 
the continuance of it must endanger the very existence of our 
West Indian possessions, l^y the introduction of task-work, and 
such other ameliorations in the condition of the slaves as may be 
consistent with the security of their masters, he lays it down, in 
the first place, that their labour will become more productive ^ 
and refers, not only to the authority of all general reason ers on 
the subject, but to a report of the assembly of Grenada, the tenns- 
of which are too striking to be omitted* In answer to certain 
queries of a parliamentary committee, those planters report, that 
out of crop time it is customary to allow the negroes one after- 
noon in every week to themselves ; 

‘ Ai^d it is to be observed, that although the negroes are allowed the 
afternoon only of a day in every week, yet a negro will do as muck work 
in that afurncony zvhen cmplotjtd for hh own benefit y as in a %vh(fle daijy 
when employed in his ntasier\r service p, 5i). 

4. With regard to the other point, it is proved, not only by gene- 
ral reasorfings, but by ajv unanswerable appeal to facts, that in- 
sut^reQtlons are always produced by the concurrence of two causes 
-—the bad treatment’ of the slaves — and a rapid importation of 
new liegroes, the pride and ferocity of wIaosc spirits have not been 
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subdued by the habit and exatnple of submissive servitude* In 
these circumstances it is not a little alarming to consider with 
wdmt a progressive rapidity our annual importations have been 
lately increased ; and it is obvious, that, under the present sys^ 
tern, the faster the slaves multiply, the more rigid their treatment 
must become. In any situation of the Arlilles, such a state of 
things might well be contemplated with solicitude and apprehen- 
sion, and might fairly be said to be approaching to a crisis, the 
tn'ent of which it is not easy to contemplate with composure. 
But the issue of the late contest in St Domingo has brought this 
crisis much nearer, and exhibited a more lively picture of the 
horroj's with which it may be terminated. 

‘ In ttie middle of the slave colonies, almost s^ithln the visible hori* 
'/oil of our largest island, a coramonw-eallh of savage Africans is at this 
moment tsiabllshed, inspired wiih irreconcllenble eiimiiv to all that 
beujs the name of negro bondage, and a rooted horioi of that siibordi- 
mile state wbirh their efforLs have enabled them to shake otf. Does 
any one imagine that the slaves of Jamaica are ignorant of tlie proiui 
^in)crioriiy of their free brethren on the opposite shore ^ Is it probable 
ilnii they n<nv kiss, with more devoliun than ever, the chains which their 
fellow slaves in llie next seUlemtait have triumpliantly broken ? Admit- 
ting that cair colonies jue safe from the risk of being attacked by’ the 
nc'.v negu) po’.vei, — an attack which in all probability tvould be jollied 
by cvciy discontciUed, and every newly impnitcd slave — -is not the con- 
stant cxauiplc of the neighbouring island a sufheient reason for depre- 
^ adng, beyond cvciy thing, the maltreatment of slaves, the dispropor- 
lion of white;., ihe i/icrca c of unseasoned negroes, vvliich arc the neces- 
sary const' :jueiKes of continuing the African trade ^ When the enemy ’.s 
forces arc besieging you, is it prudent to excite mutiny in your garrison, 
and Jo admit into the hfart of your foi^,ress the best allies that your 
ciiciny has ^ — When the nre is raging to wJndxvard, is it the proper 
time for stirii/ig up every thing that is combustible in your warehouses, 
and IhrOAving into tlicni new loads of matorials still more prone to explo- 
sion ? Surely, surely, these most obvious considerations need but be 
hinted' at, to elemonfilrate, that, mdependent of every other argument 
■against the negro tratlic, tlic present slate of the French West Tudics 
renders the. idea of continuing its existence for another hour ivorse than 
insanity. Were chere not another objection to tlic commerce, the revo- 
laliou of St Domitigo is enough, both as a sad monument ol its fatal 
tendency, and as an event which has unfortunately changed the very 
nature of th^ case *, aggravating, a thousand fold, every danger where- 
with the system ivas originally ptegiiant. The planters have now to 
chuse between the surrender of the slave trade, and tlie sacrifice of their 
possessiiMis — -between the civilisjation ol Africa, and tlie lasting barba- 
rism of the West Indies— between the peaceful inipiovement ol the ne~ 
tp’oes in their owm country, and the masterful domination of savage men 
m the American hlands— bettvecn the immediate total abolition of the 
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slave tradc^ and the abolition of that slavery which alone can preserve 
the existence «>f white men in the Charalbean sea. That there is no 
other alternative, the late history of the West Indies proves in every 
page/ 

In an appendix to this argumentative and masterly tract, the 
author considers the comparative merits 6i an immediate or a gra- 
dual abolition, and gives his opinion decidedly in favour of the 
former, A gradual abolition, he observes, can only mean, either 
that the trade shall cease altogether after a certain period, or that 
its extent shall be gradually diminished from the present moment ^ 
till at last it decline into nothing.. With regard to the first pro- 
ject, he judici’oirsly observes — 

‘ The interval v\iU be employed by the Aftican traders in dravang 
millions from the other briincluis of romniercc, to pour them into the 
negro traffic, and in manning every vessed that can keep the sea, ’whn 
sailors, swept from the wholesome lines of navigation, and hurried into 
the mOvSt pestilajdaJ of all employments. The demand for slaves sud- 
denly increased, can Only be answered by a frightiul aggravation of ait 
the miseries to whic^h Africa has been . doomed by her connnunicatkAn 
with Europe. The eagerness of our traders to profit by the' inteival, 
will urge them to commit new breaches of the slave carrying act, aiid 
to augment incalculably the deplorable cruelties of the middle passage. 
But what vs'ill be the consequence of this sudden accnmulation of 
slaves in the West Indies ? What to this was the paltry increase of 
hands previous to 1189, which brought about the dreadful rcvohuioTk 
of St Dtvmlngo ! How well is it for those who shudder at the prosper f 
of the immediate abolition, because it is a sudden innovah'on, to em 
brace .j project the most full «?f change — the most pregnant with violei^t 
alteration- — the most certainly prolific in wide spreading revolution (.»; 
any that the imaginatfon cai^ paint ^ Sudden innovation is Indeed to be 
dreaded at all limes, and m every state j but in no enu, and in no region 
so much, as m the first year of the independence of Hayti — in the slavi' 
colonies which alnuisi touch the shores of Cuadaloupc and St Domingo.^ 
p. 8:1,54, 

With regard to the second plan, of gradually diminishing tlip 
numbers allowed to be imported, he observes, that it would be ul-. 
terly impassible to determine what traders or what colonies should 
have the preference in this. limited traffic, or to counteract, by 
any regulations, the prevalence of a contraband trade ; and, in 
, general, he suggests, that the question is now agitated during a 
great crisis of our West Indian Colonies, and that nothing but de- 
cisive measures can save them from the dangers to which the im- 
providence of commercial avarice' has already exposed them. 

The la.st argument to which he directs his attention, is that 
which is most frequently in the mouths of superficial disputants, 
tljougli it admits the iniquity^ and much of the impolicy of 
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the ; it is, that the abolition of the slave trade is impracti- 
cable, because slaves will be smuggled in spile of every prohibi- 
tion, and because, if we were to renounce the traffic j it would be 
taken up b}'' other nations^ With regard to the danger of smug- 
gling, it is enough perhaps to observe, in the words of the au- 
thor before us, 

* It is evident that no contraband article is so easily detected as a 
cargo of men, differing fonj their crew in every obvimis particular, and 
imprisoned in all parts of the \cssel against thicdr will ; nor can any com- 
modity be SO' difficult to sninggk into s country as new slaves, kept in 
subjection by main force.’ p.‘88. 

As to the other objection, we will acknov/ledge that wc have 
never been able to sec in what manner it could apply to the ques- 
tion now under consideration. It 'vve ai'e determined to abjure 
this cruel trade, from our regard to justice and our fears for our 
own security, of what consequeucx is it, w'hether other nations 
have the virU-ie or the prudence to follow our example ? Their 
perseverance in wliat wl know to be iniquitous and full of dan- 
ger, can be no reason for our not leaving it. C^ur example may 
draw them after us ; but theirs can never justify tiiis our most pe- 
rilous delinquency. If the Africans m.ade slaves of our country- 
men, there might be something intelligible in justifying our 
practice by theirs ; but it is not easy to see why we -should reta- 
liate upon them all the wrongs tlut are committed by our Euro- 
pean neighbours ; and it i^i bat an indiffiexent reason for continu- 
ing to torture unci murder them, against our conscience and our 
interest, that other nations may pevt/aps persist in tliese oiitrages 
after wo have abandoned them. 

The abolition of the British slave 4rade will wash away from 
tile reputation of this country the stain of this most infamous 
traffic. It vrill s;tvc the lives and the sufferings of thirty or 
forty thousand Africans annually imported into our dominions; 
it wniJ ameliorate tlie condition of half a million more, wffio now 
languish in the bonds of the most deplorable servitude that 
ever humiliated the nature of man ; and it will secure, if any 
thing can secure our invaluable possessions in the West Indies 
from that tremendoiis destmy with which they are so immi- 
nently threatened- If the adv^antages of the measure were to 
cease here, we think that its promoters would have matter e- 
nough for rejoicing and triumph. But, in the present situa- 
tion of the European world, it seems evident that the abo- 
lition of the British trade would be equivalent to it? total 
cessation, and that a stop might be put at once to that fruits, 
fill source of misery all the natives of Africa. Neither 
France nor Holland can import a single negro during the sub- 
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sistence of iho war, and we may seize, when wx ihitik proper, 
upon ollihe islands that remain to tlicm. Denmark has long 
ago declared her willingness to abandon this trade ^ and the 
interest which Sweden has in its contimiance is too trifling 
to engage her in a branch of commerce to which she has hi- 
therto been a stranger. The importation of slaves is already 
prohibited all over America, except only in the state of South 
Carolina j and the trade is there subjected to very grievous 
discouragements. The Spanish and Portuguese settlements have 
always been supplied chiefly by breeding, and will most pro- 
bably be determined, by the Isle events in St Doiuiugo, to 
betake tliemselves altogether to that safer system, and to aban- 
don a IraSlc in which they liave less interest than any other 
colonial power, and which they must cany on to great disadw 
vantage without our assistance. Every thing induces us, iheie- 
fore, to put a stop to this desolating trade at a moment v^hen 
our influence is so extensive. If it be once eftectuaUy abo- 
lished, we should have but little fear of its revival ; the cla- 
morous band of commercial adventurcis would be dispersed 
into other departments j the experience of Irauquilllly wouhi 
render the planters averse lo the renew id of danger > and, af- 
ter some years estrangement and disuse, we \"erily bcKeve that 
men would feel something of the same compunction and hor- 
ror at the idea of returning io that bloody market, wlfich sa- 
vages reclaimed from caunibaiism are said lo do at tlic recol- 
lection their inhuman banquets. 

It appears to \is, in short, <’lhat the Parliament of EugiuTid hav e 
it now in their power lo do a more magnificent act of humanit}- 
and justice than w*as ever before ia the gift of a Icgislati v e assem- 
bly 5 and that by this one law, they may, wdthout injury to their 
country, deliver more men from suffering, and exert a far more 
lasting, extensive and beneficial influence on the fortunes of nuin- 
kind, than by all the triumphant campaigns and successful nego- 
ciations of a century. To those who wdsU to be more particu- 
larly informed of the magnitude and the merits of this question 
we recomend the perusal of this very able summary, ^ud of the 
authorities refered to by the author. 
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Justice of the United States, Sec. Vol. L Embellished \\ith a Por- 
trait by Fittler from Stuart’s Picture, a View of Mount Vernon, and 
Maps of the United States. 4ta. ll. 11s. 5d. hoards.—l'he same 
Voluine in 8vo. 3 0s. 6d. boards. 

An Account of the Life of James Beattie^ LL.D. By AlexandtT 
Rower. Crown 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the J..ife of the Rev. Thomas Wills, A. B. late of Silver 
Street and Islington Chi^pels, &.C. Compiled from his own Journals 
and other authentic Document^:, under the Patronage of his Wido'A 
With a Portrait, Svo, os, boards. 

Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women, who were Ornaments of their 
Sex, Blessings to their Country, and editing Examples to the Church 
and World. Vol. I. By 'I'homas Gibbons, 1). I). — 'I‘he Second 
(now Hrst Published) contafning the Lives of many others v^iually ex- 
emplary in every Grace whhdi can adoin the Female (?harku.ler. By 
the Rev. George jerment, 2 vol. 8vo. IH*-. 

jyjTAKY. 

Annals of Botany. By Charicv'* Konig, F. 1.. S. and John 
Sims, M. .O. &c. No- 1. 'Ts^ud, 

coMAirRcnt* 

British Indmn Book-keeping. By J. W. Fullo?!, of the Board of 
Revenue, Bengal. Svo. t;s. 

A complete Ready Reckoner j with Calculations of Iirteresf, and 
other useful Articles for Commercial Purposjf^s. By John BiMivcli, 
Accountant. Svo. 5s. boards. 

BRAATA. 

A Dramatic Synopsis 5 contaiumg an Es^say on the pol}^ leal and 
moral Use of tiie Stage \ iri\'olving Remarks on the Dramatic Writers 
r)f the present Day, and Strictures^ on the Peifoxiiiers of the 'I'wo 
Theatres, :4s. se^v^d. 

Maids ; a new Afterpiece. Is, 

The new Melo Drama, called Valentine and Orson \ as ngw per- 
fortmng at the Theatrc;-Royal, Cov'cjnt^Gardcn. Written by 'i\ Dibditi, 

From Inn td Inn j an Operative Comedy j with Engraving^. 

Tlie Sailor’s Datiglderj a Comedy. By Richard Gumbelrlund, Esq. 
.;\f. perfqrm^cl at the ThejiUe*Hoyalj Drury-Lane. 2s. 6d. 

Observation^ 
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Observiitions in Defence of the Scenic lt.xhibitiont» at the Royalty 
’J'lieatre, and on the intolerant Censure of tho Drama in general ; con- 
tained in the sioleiun Protest of the Hev. 'I'hoinas ThiiUvall, in the 
Name of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. By John Percival, 
ILsq. Is. (id. 

Slrarpe’s British Theatre, Vol. I. 11. & III. ihuhcllisbed Y.ith 
Vignette Titles. 2s. ()d. 

The Paragraph j a Musi'^al Entertainment 5 as perfcinned at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covejil-Gardcn. Written by Prhicc Ploarc, Esq. 
Ip. (id.^ 

Guilty, or Not Guilty*, a Comedy. By 'f. Dibdin. Now p<u*- 
forming ^ the Thealrc-Royal, Hay- Market. 2s. od. 

'i lie Sea-Side Hero *, a Drama in Three Ads. By John Curr^ Esq, 
Author of the Stranger in PVance. 

KUUCATIOK. 

A Visit to a Farm-house *, being an Introduction to the various Sub- 
ject'? connected with Rural Economy. Illustrated with Plates. 2s. od. 
hali’-bound, 

A Genealogical Table of the different parts of Speecli, adapted to the 
French Language. By IL Juigne, M. A. of the University of Paris. 

A Concise Treatise the French 'fonkgue y or, a short Exposition 
of the Central Principles of that Language ; Being an Explanation of 
the Genealogical 'Fable of the different Parts of Speech, for the Use of 
Schools ds well as private Familks. By R. Jiiigne. 

A general Table of the Frei^h Verbs, regular and irregular, by 
vhich the Formation of any Ten«e or Person may be iniiuediateiy 
fotmd. By IL Juigne. 

'f he Romance of \'alcntine and Orson *, containing fix coloured 
Print'?, repiescnting the principal Sct.ics in that superb Spectacle per- 
fonoing at Coveut-Garden 'ILtatre. Is. 6d. 

A Dictionary of polite I^iterature ^ or, fabulous History of the 
Heathen Gods, and ilUistrunis Heroes. 2 vol. 18mo. with many ele- 
gant Engravings. 13s. boards.— Larger and liner Paper, with proof 
Plates, il. Is. 

Mythological Aniusement, By the iVuthor of a Grammatical Game 
in Rhyme. 7s. (id. 

Useful Arithmetic 5 or, the mo^t necessary Parts of the Science of 
Numbers rendered easy. By Adam Taylor. Is. Od. 

A Ke/ to Bonnycastlc’s Mensuration *, containing the Solutions to 
the Questions left unanswered in that Work, By William Davies. 
I2mo. 3s. 

"Hie Wonders of the Microscope •, being an Illustration of the Won- 
ders of the Creation in the minuter Parts of Nature. Embellished with 
several curious Plates. 2s. (>d, 

Grammaire Practique de la Langue Allemande ef, Franqaisc, Ihisage 
des Ofticiers De L’Annee des Colleges Militaires ct de Toutes les 
Ecoles tn General Par Lc Doctcur Render. i2mo. 6s, boards. 

HKRALDRY^ 
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^uarierfy Lut of Ntxo Ptihlicamns^ . JuJy 

HJERAT.0KV. i . 

Tlic New Baronietage of Engko<l \ containing as well a concise Ge* 
nealogjc:^! History^ as an Account of the pres(;nt State and Ailiancts 
of the English Baronets and Baronet.^ of Great. Britain^ from the Insti- 
tution of the Order in ISll to the Unioii with Ireland y with a List of 
the Baronets created since that period. 2 vol. (Uniterm with Debret’s 
Peerage y) %vith Arms engraved. J5s, boards. 

KISTOKY. 

Celtic Researches of the Origin, 'Fraditions, and I^anguagc of the 
Ancient Britons. With inlroductory Sketches on primitiv^e Society. 
By the Rev. Edrvard Davies, Royal Svo. Ii2s. bomds. 

An Account * of the Cape of Good Hope; containing an historical 
View of its original Settlement, &c. Aho a Sketch of its Geography, 
Productions, the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, 6cc. With 
a View of the Commercial and Political Advantages which might be 
derived by its possession by Great Britain. By Captain Robert Per- 
civai. 4to. 11. boards. 

liistorical Outlines of the Papal Power. iVddressed to the Rom?iii 
Catholic Priests of Ireland. By Henry Curd. Svo. 3s. (kL 

A compendious View of Universal History, from tlie year I7f>3 to 
tlie Treaty at Amiens, 1S02 ; with Notes to verify or elucidate tl..‘ 
Passages to which they refer. By Charles JMayo, LL.B. 4. vol 
4lo. 6l. os. boards. 

The History of the Spanish Invasion, and the Armada styled Inviiu 
cible. Translated from the Latin of Gxotius. (54. 

An Account of the Fall of the Republic of Venice, and of the Cir- 
cumstances attending that Event, 'i'ranslaled from the original Italian. 
5s. scw'cd, * 

Notes of the Tramactions in tlie IMahralta Empire, dated Fort- Wil- 
liam, l5th December 1803^; with official Documtnts. Illustrated with 
Engravings of the different Aol ions. 4to. 3 1. Is, boards. 

'i'he History and Life of King Jan)ei» VL written towards the latter 
part of the Ibth century .—Printed from an authentic Mb, and is the 
genuine publication of what .David Cranford of Drumsoy interpolated 
and published under the title of * Memoirs of the AiFaivs of Scotland.’ 
Svo. iOs. boJurds. 

The History of Canada, from its first Discovery : comprehending an 
Account of the original Establishment of the Colony of Louisiana* By 
George Hcriot, Esq. Svo, 12s. boards. 

The History of Athens, &c. ; including a Commentary on the Prin - 
cxples, Policy, and Practice of Republican Govemment ; and of the 
Causes of Elevation and of Decline which operate in every free and 
commercial State. By Sir William Young, Bart. With fine Prints* 
Royal Svo. 10s. boards. 

A poncise Histbry of the Englinh Colony fii New South Wales, from 
the landing of the Governor in 1188 to May 180.3 ; describing also the 
Nalh'es t witli Remarks on the Trcatipent and Behaviour of the 'Con- 
victs and Free Settlers, &c. &c. 8vo» 130 page?. 2s, Od. 

The 
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The Chronicl<;.s of Ungla^d, France, Spain, and other oountries ad- 
joining. li) Sir John Fioi‘vS»art. Newly lranf*laied from llie best French 
fklilions \ with i\dditions from many celebrated Miuntscripts j by 
'i’bomas Jones, Fsq, M. P* Illustrated by a number of ^i'racings in 
*Aquatinta, from Manuscripts in the British Museum and elsewhere;. 
Voi, 1. Koyal 4lo. — The Work will be compiiscd in four Volumes, 
'i'he second Volume is in foruarduess. 

The llislory and Antiquities of the County of Surrey. By the late 
Bev. Owen Manning, S, 'i\ B. (With a Fac-simile Copy of Doomes- 
day, engraved.) Continued to the present l ime, by Walliam Bray, £sq. 
fVil'jiv and Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries of l^ouJon. Folio, 
Vol. I. 41. 4s, sewed. 

Au Introduction to a General Kislory of Ireland j in which the 
Assertions of prejudiced and partial Writers are considered, and the 
■;re:it Consequence of the Work to History in general, and to the Elii- 
c'dation ol tin-. Greek and Homan Accounts oi the Celtic in particular, 

fU':Tion>lrated. By S. O’Halloran, Esq. M. 1C I, A, illustrat- 

ed with Plates. 3 vol. 8 vo. ll.lis. 6 d. boards. 

Voiney's \ iew of the Climate and Soil of tlic Lhuled States of North 
Ameika. To xvhich arc annexed some Accounts of Florida, the French 
r.olony on the Scioto, certain Canadian Colonies, and the Savages or 
Natives. Translated from the French of C, F. Volney. W'lth Maps. 
Karge Svo. 1 2s. boards. 

T.AW. 

ClarkcN Nexv Law List, conected up to the 18th of April 1804. 
By Samuel liill, f>s. 

A Digested Index to the Modern Reports cf the Courts of Common 
l.nv, previous to the coimnenccmenl of the F'enn Reports j including 
VV. Blackstone, Burrows, Coxvper, Douglas, Loft, Loi*d Raymond, Sal- 
kcid, Strange, Willis, and W'ilson. By John Ildertou Burn, Esq. 
I.arge S\o. 1(}S. boards. 

'The j)racHce uf the Cornmisdoners, Collectors, and other Ofhccis, 
under tlie Authority of the Acts relating to the Assessed 'Faxes, includ- 
ing tlio powers of Justices of the Peace; a correct Abridgment of the 
sever.;! Slatulcs ; with Tables of the Duties, adjudged Cases, explana- 
tory Notes, and original Precedents. By Thomas Walter AVilJiams, 
Banislex. 4s. fid, boards. 

'Fhe Income Act explained ; wherein its Intricacies are rendered in- 
telligible. By H. I’iPe, Clerk to the Bath Commissioners. 2 s. 6 d. 

'i'hf* important Trial, .John and George Cowell versus th^ IVeasurer 
of the West India Dock Company, upon the Question of Cooperage on 
Rums, tried before a Special Jury, on the 7th m March 1804 j in which 
Mr Garrovv’s speech is given verbatim. Is. 

7 ’he Trial, A- Wallace and Co. versus the Treasurer of the West 
India Dock Company, relative to an Order prohibiting Brokers and 
Agexits from folio vxlng their accustomed Business 5 with My GarrowN 
Speech. Is. 

The Trial at large of William Sparling, Esq. and Samuel Martin 
Colqtxilt, Esq. at the Assizes held at Lancaster, April the 4th, on an 

Indklmcnt 
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indictment for the Murder of Mr E<i^vard CJravson, of Liverpool, in a 
Duel* 3s, 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court of Khig's Bench, in Hilary 
Term, 44 Geo. IIL 1804. By Edward Hyde East. Vol. IV. Fart 
HI. With Indexes completing the 4lh Volume. 8vo. Is. 

MKDICAL. 

An Essay, Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical, on Drunkenness, 
and its Effects on the Human Body. By Thomas Trotter, M. D. 
8vcf. 5s, boards. 

An Improved Method of treating Strictures of the Urethra. By 
Thomas WHialley, Suigeon, 5s. 

An Essay on Kespiralion, Parts I. and II. By John Bostock, M, D. 
6s. boards, 

Pharmacopeda Medici Practicae Universalis, Sistens Medicaments 
Prmparata & Composita, cum eoriim usu dosibus. Auctore F. Swe- 
diaur, M. D. 2 vol. li2mo. 6s. sewed. 

Observations on the Diseases called the Plague, tl\e Dysentery, the 
Opthalmy of Egypt, and on the means of Prevention ; with Remarks 
on the Yellow Fever of Cadiz : and the De^CTiplion at\d Plan of an 
Hospital for the Reception of Patients afllicled with epidemic and con- 
tagious Diseases* By P. Assalini, M. D. ca\c of the chiet Surgeons of 
the Consular Guards, &c. Translated frciu the French, by Adam 
Neale, Surgeon. With Plates. 4s. hoards. 

Outlines of a Treatise on the disordered Slate of tl\e Lung'*, intended 
to illustrate the Origin and Nature of many of the most important Dis- 
eases and also to afford proper Indications to assist in their Treatment 
and Prevention. 8vo. 5s. 

A DisscrVrtion on Arthritis or Gout ^ exhibiting a new View of the 
Origin, Nature, Cause, Cure, and^ Prevention, of that Disease ■, illusi rat- 
ed by original and communicated Cases. By Robert Kinglake, M. D. 
8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Rot in Sheep and other Animals In which a 
Connexion is pointed out between it some obscuje and important 
Disorders of the Human Constitution. By Edward liarrison, M. D. 
2s. 

Medical Reports on the Fiffects of Water in Fevers and Febrile Dis- 
eases 'y wdth Observations on the Nature of Fevers, 8cc. By Janies 
Currie, M, D. A new Edition, very considerably enlarged. 2 vol. 
8vo. 

Observations on the Cause and Formation of Cancers, By Win, 
Craddock Bush, Surgeon. Is. 

Medical Sketch€5S of the Expedition to Egypt from India. By 
James M*Gregor, A. M. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Surgical Observations ; containing a Classification of Tumours, with 
Cases to illustrate the History of each Species j an Account of Diseases 
which strictly resemble the Venereal Disease, and various cases illustrr- 
tive of different Surgical Subjects. By John Abernethv, F. R. S. 8vo. 
boards^ 

' * ' . Ca$e3 
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Cases of Small Pox subsequent to Vaccination j with Facts and Ob- 
servations, read before the Medical Society at Portsmouth, in March 
1S(H, By William Goldson. Is. bd. 

The Medical and Physical Journal, conducted by T. Bradley, M. D. ; 
R. Batty, M. D.*, and A* A- Noehden, M. IX Voh XL From 
unary to June ISO L I5s. bd. boards* 

A plain and familiar 'rrcatise on the Cow^-pox ; with a Plate, where- 
by any Person may distinguish the genuine frotn the spurious Kind, a 
Distinction of the utmost Importance, as the Latter leaves the Body 
still liable to the InFectiou of the common Small- Pox/ Extracted from 
the writings of Doctors Jenner, Wood\ille, &c. With Additions. 9d, 

Memoirs on Respiration. By I.ai^arus Spallanzani, Edited from the 
unpublished Manuscripts- of the Author, by John Seiiebier. Svo. 9s. 
boaids. 

Ubscrvallons on the 'rreatment of Schirrous Tumours, and Cancers 

the Breast. By James Nooth, Surgeon. ’Is, , ' 

'j'he London Dissector*, oi, a Coumeudium of Practical Anatomy - 
containing a l)escri]>tion of tlie Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, and Viscera 
tjf the Human Body* with Directions for their Dtmoustration. lilino, 
Su board''. 

A I'reiilise on Guii-sliol Wound.s. By Thomas Chevalier. 8vo. 

4s. Gd. 

The Lectures of Boyer, upon Diseases of the Bones ^ arranged into 
a Sysicinntic 'rrcatise. By A. Richcrand. Translated from the French., 
by M. Fauel, M. D. 2 vois. Svo. 15s. boards. 

MlSCEI.r.ANIKS. 

''rhe CoTrespondence of Samuel Richardson, Author of Pamela, 
Cbu'is.sa, and Sir Charles Grandison ; selected from the original Manu- 
Muipts bequeathed by him to his Fat.illy, and iK>w fiist published^ to 
nhich Hie prcfixerl, a Biogiaphical Account of that yVulhor, and Ob- 
^..rvHtions un his Wiitings. By Anna#Livtitia Barbauld- Ercbellished 
uy Portraits by Caroline Watson, with coloured Engravings represent- 
ifig many celebrated Characters ^ with Fac-siiniles, Sic, 6 V^oL thick 
post Svo. 2l, 5s. boards. 

Comic Sketches*, or, the Comedian his envm Manager*, written and 
selected for tlie Kcuefit of Actors in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
America. By Charles Lee Lewis, Comedian. With a Portrait, 4s, 
boards. 

A Refutalloii of the Libel on the Memory of the late King of France, 
published by Helen Maria Williams, under the Title of ‘ Political and 
(.'onfideutial Correspondence of Louis XVI.’ By A. F. Bertrand, de 
Moleville. Translated from the original MS. by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

2s. Gd. 

A Desniption of the Condition and Manners, and of the Moral and 
Political Character, Education, &c. of the Peasantry of Ireland, such 
as they w*ere betw'cen the years 1780 and 1790, when Ireland was sup- 
posed to have arrived at its highest Degree of Prosperity. By Robert 
BeU, LL.B. 2s. 
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Tlic Journal of Andrew Ellieot, Commissioner on behalf of the Unit- 
ed Slates, for deternuning the Boundary between the United Slates and 
the Possessions of his Catholic Majesty in America j containing Remarks 
on the Situation, Soil, Rivers* Natural ProJuctioits, and Diseases, of the 
different Countries on the Ohio, Mississiv-i, and Gulph of Mexico. 11- 
luslrated nvith Maps* 11. 11s. tid. boards. 

Transactions, of the Amcricun Philosophical Society. VoL IV, 
Ih 11s. dd* Vol. V. ll. Is. 

The Royal Kaicndar^ anew, corrected Edition j including the laic 
Changes in Administration. 3s. 6d. wiihout, and 5s. with an Aluu’- 
naclc. 

An Answer to Mr PittS’ attack upon Earl St Vincent and the Atb 
miraliy, in his Motion for an Inquiry into the State of the Naval Dc* 
fence of the Country, on the loth of March lh04. Is. od. 

The Galvanist, a new periodical Paper, (published at Cambrid^f 
during the last term.) By flydra Polycephalus, I'.sq. Bvo. iis. 

Observations tending to expose the \mfai;ness of some Censurts c^n 
the Character of David Sands, in ‘ A nairative of Events that h?ne 
lately taken place in lielaud among the People called Ouakers,^ Sec. 
Sd. 

Maxims and Opinions, Moral, Politlcj.l, and Economical ; with Clta 
racters from the Works of Ednmml Burke*, embellished with a Por- 
trait and a Fac-simile. 2 Vol. Small S\o. K's. boards. 

Fables on Subjects connected with Liuraturc; irniiated from tin* 
Spanish of Don Tortias Yriarte. By John Balfour, Esq. Wilh Plates, 

6(1. boards. 

SLIie Fashionable World cILplayed. By Theopbilus Christian, Esq 
;tf>. 6d. 

Narrative of the Loss of his rv?kjcsly''s Fii;.;ate polio, witli 40 Sail 
iff her Convoy, on the Coast of Portugal, April 1804. f;d. 

' Tlie Hibernian Jester^ Aiiccdl)tes never before primed, (nk 

A Biograpliical Tiibute to the iMemory of Dr Priest lev j hi an Ad- 
dress to the Congregation of Dissenters at Birinir.gham. By J. 'd'oul- 
min, D. D. Is. 6d. 

A Narrative of Events that have lately taken place In Ireland among 
the Society called (Quakers ^ with Documents and Observations. 5;‘. od. 

An Introduction to the Idlslory and Study of Chess*, with FvaciuaL 
Descriptions^ Ellemcntary Rules for playing*, atid the Analysis of Phi- 
lldor. ITie whole arranged in a manner entirely new. 7s. boards, 

Talea and Poems : By A. Kendal, Author of Derwent Priory, Sec. 

' 3s. 6d; 

A Letter to Joseph Gurney Bevan 5 containing Observations on the 
Mii4stry and Discipline of the People called Quakers. Is. 

' AnnaB of Philosophy, Natural History, Chemistry, Literalure, Agri- 
culture,, and the Mechanical and Fine Arts, for the year ISO 2, (be- 
ing the 3d Volume of a Series published under the Sanction of the 
RoyaLlT^tutipn of Great Britain.) By several Gentlemen, 8vo. 9s. 
boards^ 


Letters 
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Lcttcis written by the late Earl of Chatham to hits Nephew, Tlio^ 
mas Pitt, (aftemarcis Lord Camelford), then at Cambndge. I2mo. 
3s. boards. 

Aii Inn'oducLlon to ihe Knowledge of the: rare and valuable Erdilioits 
of the Greek and Latin Classics, including the bcriptoie® du re rustica^ 
Greek Roiiianeeft, anti Lexicons and Grannnavs. 'J’he whole preceded 
Ijy an Account of Polyglot Bibles* and the best Editions of the Greek 
ScptuagiTit and Tc^namcnt. By 'i'. F- Dil^tiin, A. B. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged 6 ik 1 coiTteted. t-s. boards. 

d'he Traiv-actions of the Royal iiLh Academy. Voi. IX. 4to. 
ll* fis. 6d. hoards. 

An authentic Acrount of llie Correspondence, Conversations, and 
l^Jopcmein of Mve^ Lee wjtli IVIr Loudon (roidon*, in which arc introv 
placed Copies of the Letteis' wl'ich pa^^ed between her and Mr Gordon, 
and an Account of Mrs Lee’s Dream, ne\cr before published: annex- 
ed is a failhfdl Heporl of the 'rrial at Oxford, as taken in bhort-hand. 
'.Gic whole Is edited and publislitil under the Superintendauce, and with 
the Auvhoriiy, of Loudon liuicourl Go* don, Ivq. Js, Cid. 

'She Annual JiegKur for the) tar ISO-.- ](';>. ud. boards. 

Lcllet ii. of a -Sciics of ix'ilcrs on the in:iporti:nce of ttic prcfcnt 
War. By Allan Mackod, E^o. i«. 

The li:valld : being an illuslialion of the ubGou> means of enjoying 
Health and ix3tig Lite. By a XonagenuMan, Editor of the bpiritu-T 
yuixotc, &c. 'J'o which ere tulded, A I'ransiation liom the Greek 
of tlie Pythagorean * Golden Vcrcts,' anti other Foeius. iilmo. 4'=. 
Tavards. 

btilcturcs upon an Hijtorical Bevieiv ot the Slate oi Ireland, by l'\ 
Plowdt-e, Ifstp;. or, a Justiliralion of the Conduct of the English Gu- 
vt'k'nn'ierf in that Country; with fin /Cppendix, containing }''arlkldar. 
of the History <d’ Ireland not geneially Known. Svo. Is. (^d. 

An atlc:iipt to remove Picjudlces coutcining the Jews. By Thomas 
r-WillitThy. 10s. bd. boaids. 

Brief Remarks on the MahraOa War, ant! on the Rise and ProgtC'^ 
of the French Establishment in Hlndoslaii, under CeneiaU Boigne aiui 
Perron. 3 s. 

The ]>ance of Death. By IL Holbein. 30s* 6d. boards’. 

A Description of the Surj»nsing Phcnon.ena, or gr.uui Prlxmim Alo- 
bile of Nature, lately discovered by D. Ciliard of Haimuersinith. bd. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings In i\inerica of the Society called 
Quakers, in the Ca5e of ELinnah Barnard; with a Review of the pre- 
vious 'rransHCtlons In Gieat Britain uTxd Ireland. Intended as a Sequel 
lo an A ppeal to the Society of Iwiends. 8\'o. 

Observations on the Causes of CJerlca! ’^Non -Residence, and ou the 
Act of Parliament lately passed fpr its Prevention. 2s. (5d. 

The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cowper, Esq. to 
which are prefixed, Remarks on the Letters of E-minent Persons, pat- 
licularly of Pope aud Cow^per. Byt^W* Hayley, Esq. Vul, HE 4to^ 
Jl. Is. 
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Original Correspondence of Jean Jacques Rousseau wilh Madame 
Latorer de FranqueviUe and M. du Peyron, the Friend to whom he be* 
queathed his Manuscripts, relating to his Difference with David Hume, 
Translated from the Originals just published at Paiis. 2, voL 
8vo, 125, boards* 

The Disjiert^tions of Maximus Tyrius. Translated from the Greek* 
By Thomas Taylor* 2, voL 12mo. 

A Ijctler to the’ Rev. William Cockburn, occasioned by his Pam- 
phlet relating to Lord CameUbrd’s Xleath* By a Magistrate of the 
Public Office, Great Marlborough-slrcet* Is. 

Reports of Residence, Residentiary I*ectures, and other Matters i:a 
the Diocese of London, for the year 1804. By Sorneri 

Clarke, D* P. No. L 2s. (id. 

U'he Speech of Thomas Plummer, Esq. addiessed to the Committee 
of the, House of Commons, to whom a Bill to repeal certain Restrictions 
contained in various Acts of Parliament, had been referred, relative to 
the Woollen Trade. J s. dd* 

The Biter bit *> or Discoveries discovered, in a Pamphlet of certain 
notable Discoveries, supposed to be contained in a recent Work, enti- 
tled ‘ The Elements of General knowledge.’ Isl (3d. 

Redeclions proper for the present Times. t3d. or os. a do/en. 

Odd Whims and MisccllaniesS. By Henry Rt-pion, Esq, With co- 
loured Engravings. 2 vol, crown 8vo. 18s. boards 

The Annual Review, and History of Literature ; containing a Criti- 
cal Analysis of all the Works published during the year 18(.):3 ■, with 
historical Introductions. A. Aikin, Editor. Vol. 11. ll. Is, boards. 

Dialogues of the Dead > the first between Handel and Braham the 
Second bet^veen Johtison and Bo^nvell. By J- B. 8vo, 

Popular Tales. By Maria Edge^vortb. '3 vol. 12ino. Ij.*.. boards. 

Bibliographical Dictionary. Vol. V. 12mo- 6s, boards-, or, on 

royal paper, % • 

The Letters of Gesner and his Family. From the German. Crown 
Svo.' 4s. fid, boards. 

At* Inquiry into the Principles of » Harmony in Language, and of 
the Mechanism of Verse, Modern and Ancient. By William Mitlord, 
Esq.— Second Edition, wrilh Improvements and large Additions. Svo. 

6d. boards. 

The Destructive Effects of the Conical Brood Wlitels of Carriages 
controverted, with the improving Effects of Cylindrical Wheels of the 
^ame Breadth, as they regard the Roads, the Labour of Cattle, &c. 
Sic. By Alexander Gumming, F, R. S. Edinburgh. 4to. 3s* 

A Disscitatba on the Influence of Gravitation, considered as a Me- 
chanical Power* By Aiexafider Cumining» F. H, S* Edinburgh, 4to* 


MIUTAtlY. 

The History of the Artillery Company of the City of London, 
Anthony Highmore. 8vo. I iJs* (>d. boards. 

Ihe Art of Defence on Foot with the Broad-Sword and Sabre 5 


By 

ad- 
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fitted also for the Spadroon, or cut and thrust S^.vord 5 improved and 
augmented -with the Lessons of John Ta\lor. Illustrated \\ith Plates. 
tOs. (jd. boards. 

The Aid-de-camp j or, StaiF-Orheer’s Assislanl j containing StaUv 
meuts of the Pay, Allowance's and Contingencies, granted to all Ofll- 
cers of thti Military and Medical Staff, when employed in Districts in 
Great Britain *5 together with Forms and Insti actions for making out 
their Accounts, 6^.0. &c. &c. tis. boards. 

A t reatise on the Kxercisc of Great Guns, as practised by the 
Hoyal Artillery, for tlie general Use of such persons as on tlic present 
Kiucigeucv may be calh‘d to the Service. 4lo. 

'.riic k,xpeiier)c ed Officer ^ or, Instructions by General Francis 
\Vi7U[)ilhn to Young Men intended for Military Profession ; bcnig a 
Series of Rules to enable Olllcers to carry on War in all its Branches. 
'The corrected and revised Edition ol the latest Due. illustrated by 
\otcs. With an Inlroduclion by Tdouteunnl-Coloncl McDonald. 5s, 
'rhoughtb un the National Defence j \vlth a plan of Explanation. 
J..od. ' 

A systonuUic View 01 the FoMnalion, Discipline, and F.conomy of 
Armies. By Robert .hickson, E<q. 4to. ll. is. 

iml met ions (in the Form of a Catecbiim) ibr tlie Gmdance of Of* 
feers coininanclhig Companies; for Corvnng Sergc:^nts, and for Super- 
rmmerary Sergeants, through all the diffeient Changes of Position, and 
Ev(dut»ons of a Batlailvm. By M '^iov Doyle, Gist Rcgmient, 

Letters on Alilltary Subjecis, dedicated, by Peunis^sion, to his Royal 
Iliglucjss llie Duke of Voik> By tlic llev. \V. M. 'I'rinder. od. 

i.isl oflhe Vohiutecr and Ytcme’u') Ccrj.s of the llniied Kingdom*, 
ro vluch are adJxd, tlie KcguLiiDus for the Volm leer Esta- 

bh'Tment. bs. siVvcd. * 

Musit;. 

A To at^^c on the Art of Teaching a;?d PiacliMug the Piano Forte, 
By D. G/l urk. With exphn.ruorv Lyamplcs. 'rrauskitcd Lorn the 
th-'-nriciii ai'vl abridged. In (\ G. ‘Nbiui beiprer, Orpmnisi of St Lruv- 
lencc’s, Reading, Enk.^, 7 he Ticalise and explanatory Examples, 
l;2s. The piogressive Le\s.->oiis, with a slioit Insuuction fur Beginners. 
Is, nd. 

. ]!kiTj;rK.xroGY. 

A System of Mineralogy^ eojnpichending Ory ctognosic, Geognosie, 
Mintralogical Geography, t'hcinl* al Mineralogy, and Economic^il Mi* 
neraiogy. By Robert Jameson, F. A. S. Edinburgh, Stc. Svo. 14s. 
iiourds. 

Analytical Essays towards promoting the Chemical Knowledge of 
Miiteral bnbstanccs. By Martin Henry Klaproth, Translated from 
ihe German. Vol. IL S\o. 6s. boards. 

Observations, chiefly lithological, made In a Tour to the Lakes in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, 8yo. 3s, sew'cd. 

YOU IV. NO. 8. I i 


novels. 
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NOVhLS. 

Hcliodora^ or, The Grecian Minstrel. From the German of Goethe. 
3 v‘o]. JOs. od. sewed. 

'I'he Dutchess of Valiierc, the Mistress of Lewis XIV. An Histo - 
rical Novel. By Madame Genlis. Translated from tlie Fiench, by 
Charles Lennox, Esq. 2 voL 12ino. 10s. od. sew’ed. 

The Woman of Feeling. 4vol, los. sewed. 

Virtuous Poverty. By Henry Siddons. 3 vol. 12rno, 13s. od. 
boards. 

bhenvood Forest,; or, Not them Adventures. Py Mrs Villa Reed 
Gooch. 3 vol. 12s. boards. 

IVlodern Fauils. By Mrs Amic Kerr. 2 vol. 7s. scv\ed. 

Modern Literatuie. By Robert Bisset, LL.l). 3 vol. 12nio. 
I5s. boards. 

What You Please ; or, Memoirs of Modern Characters, By the 
Author of 'Foiirville. -l\o]- los. boaivh. 

'I'he Reprobate. From the Geriaan of z\ugustLis i/i Fontahic- 

2 vol, 8s. sewed. 

' The Eve of ba7i Pietro, a Talc. 3 vol. lOs. Gd. sc'tvxd. 

Aubrey. By H. C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vol. 12mo, ISs. boards. 
Adelaide de Grammoni, a Romance. 4s. (id. 

The First Night of my Wedding. By Pigault Lebruu. 2 vol. 

8s. sewed. 

Horatio and Camilla ; or, The Nuus of St Mary, a I’aic. And 
Matilda; or, The Fatal Enchantment, a Historical Fact. (‘d. each. 

The I'ear.^ of Camphor ; or, Love and Natim* Irimnphaul, a sati- 
rical Tale of the Nineteenth Century; conUiiiiing sonic bold Sketches 
and free Censures against various existing Efiois, Prejudices, ike. of 
Society. 3 vol. J2ino. WIlF, a Frontispiece. i3s. boards. 

The Vain Cottager; or, I'he History of Lucy Franklin; to which 
are prefixed, a iew Hints to Women in humble Life, respect- 

ing Decency and Propriety of Dress. i2mo. Is, (kl. 

Casualties. By Mary Goldsmith. 2 vol. ()3. boards. 

I'lie Life of a Lover. By Sophia Lee. 0 vul. crown Svo. 11. lbs. bd. 
boards. 

Baron de Fleming. Frori the German of Augustus La Fontaine, 

3 vol. i2mo. .I2«s. sSewed. 

Baron de Fknnnig, the bon (a Conliiiuatlou of the above.) From 
the German of Augustus La Fontaine. 3 vol. 12mo. sewxd. 12s. 

Galatea ; a Pastoral Romance, 'i'ranslated from the French of Mon 
sieur Floriani. By Miss Highlcy. With Engi*aviugs. 7s, boards. 
Murray House. By Mrs Mceke. 3 vol, iSs. 

Kervvald Castle. By Mrs Barnby. 2 vol. 7.s. sewed. 

Common Life. 2 vol. 7s. seWed. 

'^J'he Old Wife and Young Husband. By Mrs Meekc. 3 vol. 3 2ino. 
A Picture from Life ; or, The History of Emma 'J^ankerville and 
Sir Hemy Moreton, By Henry Whitefield, Esq, 2 vol. 8s. boards. 

Amazement.. 
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Amazement. By Mrs Meeke. 3 vol. 12s. sewed. 

Miuds as they are Not, and Wives as they Are. 4 vol. 12mo« 
i4s. boards. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Mis^ Porter. 4 vol. 12mo. 2d Edit. 
i4s. boaids. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The History of Aninialed Nature, viz. Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and 
Insects. By W, Holloway, Esq. and J. Branch, A. M, Embellished 
with Copperplates. 4 voL ll. 8s. boards. 

'rhe Natural History of British ShclI^i, including Coloured Figureii 
and ilescriplions of all the 8pt\-ies hitherto discovered in Great Britain ■, 
systematically arran^j-ed in the Linnfean Mnniser, with scientific and ge- 
neral ObservaUons on cacli. By E. Dcnovan, F. L* 8. 5 vol, royal 

hvo. ll. I5s. boards. 

Organic Remains of u farmer World *, or, An Examiiiatrm of the 
Tv] liberalized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antedilu- 
vian World, generally termed ICxtraneoiis Fossils, Bv James Parkin- 
son. 'The First Voluriu', containing the Vegetable Kingdom. 4to. 
2i. 2s. boards. 

POi/FRY. 

Go(bd Tiilings ; oi% News from the Farm. By Robert Bloomfield. 

The Satin'S of Dci/nnvs Jnnins Juvenalis. Translated into English 
Verse. By the Rev. William Hert Alarsh, A, AT. 8vo. 240 pages. 

An Ode in (/elcbraRon of tlie Emanci]>ation of the Blacks of St 
Domingo, November 21'! h ISO:’. By 4 homas Clio Rickman. With 
an Introduction, writU-n ])y Capcl Loft, E>q, 4to. 

Hoice Poeticx* : Poems, sacred, moral, and descriptive. To which 
are added, Four Essays, By Joseph ,!► ^ferson, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

The Grampians DcsohVe. By Alexander Campbell. 8^o. IQs. 6d.. 

Original Poems. By Thomas Green Fessenden, A. AT, i2mo. 5s. 
boaiah. '* 

The Porvers of Geulur«. By John Blair Linn, A. M. 12mo. 5s. 

boards. 

Sir Tristrem, a metrical Romance of the Thirteenth Cemury. By 
'Phoinas of Ercildoune, called the Rhymer, Edited from the Auchin- 
kck ATS., by Waller Scott, Esq. Royal 8vo. 353 pages. With a 
Glossary. 2l. 2s. boards. 

'The Thespiad. In answer the Authors of Six Familiar Epislkn. 
addressed to F, Jones, Esq. Patentee of the 7Teatre-Royal Dublin, &c. 
cm the preseibl State of the Irish Stage, in which the comparative AIc- 
rits of the London and Dublin Players are depicted. 4to. 2s. 6d, 

ATonody io the Memory of the murdered Duke D’Enghicn, By 
Dennis Lawler, 4 to. Is. bd. 

War! Whirl an Address to the British Nation. 4to. Is, 

Cupid turned Volunteer } a Series of coloured Prints, engraved by 
W. N. Gardiner, B. A. j with Poetical Illustrations, by T. Park, 
F. A. S. 4to. ll Is. 

1x2 
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Tlie Poet’s Day> or, Imagination’s Ramble; with m Eulogy on 
Britain, its Religion, Laws, and Liberties. By E. Warren. 8vo. 
4s. boards. 

The Recal of Momus, a Bagatelle. By Benjamin Thompson, Esq^ 
4to. 4s. O’d. sewed. 

Levvesdon Hill ; considerably enlarged : w4th other Poems, By the 
Reverend William Crowe. A new Edition, being the I'hird. 5s. 

Poems Elegiac and Miscellaneous. By Mrs HackeU Small 8vo. 
(jS. boards. 

The Patriot ; addressed lo the Right Hon. Henry Addington. Is. Od. 

The Crazy World ; or, a Sketch of Modern Eccentricities. dV> 
wliich is added, a Dramatic Curiosa. By H. (J’R. Is. 

The Linnet; or Annual Museum, for 1804; being a Collection of 
«I1 the New Songs in 18c>.^-4 ; with a Frontispiece. Is, 

The Poetical and Prosaic Works of William l>y a sou. 7 vol. 12nio. 
2l. 2.S, boards. 

Poems. By Capt. Charles A. F.lton, of the 4Sth Regiment of Foot, 
12iwo. Jo’O pages. 5.s. boards. 

Cry and Little Wool; or, the Squad's in an Uproar; or, the 
Progress of Politics; or. Kpiulcs, Poetical and Picturesque. Written 
by 'T oby Scoutt, Esq. a Member of the Opposition, and edited by 
Peter Pindar, Esq. Part 1. 4to. Is. {)d. 

Sincerity’s Offering ; an Chie to his Majesty. Written during a Pe- 
riod of Public Adlictioru By Miss Stockilalc. Js. 

The Lives of the Scotbli Poets ; with Preliminary Dissertations on 
the Literary Hi&tory of Scotland, and the early Scotish Drama, By 
David Irving, A. M. 2 vol, 8vo. IBs. boards. 

llie Poetical Works of J. Bldlake, A, B. crown Svo. 73. ftd. boards. 

Poems. By Thomas Brown, id. D, 2 vol, foolscap. 12s. boards. 

Bachelor’? Village Spenes, fwlscap 8vo. 4s. boards. With an 
elegant I'rontLpiece. % 

POLTTICAL. 

The Opportunity ; or, llea«ons for an immediate Alliance with the 
People of St Domingo. By the Author of the Crisis of the Sugar 
Colonies. Addressed to Mr Pitt. 

Bonaparte^ and the Fiench People under his Consulate. Translated 
from the German. Svo. 7s. board?*. 

Thoughts on the Formation of the laic and present Administrations. 
By Lord Archibald Hamilton. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to the above. 2s. 6d. 

Some Particulars of the Royal Indisposition of 17SS-9, and of its 
Kftects up<m Illustrious Personages and opposite Parties interested by 
it. Svo. 4s. 5d. 

An Essay ou, the Political ReLitions between Russia and France ; 
rvith Reinarfe& by the -Translator, H, F, Greville, Esq. Svo. 28, (id. 

A Dive into Bonaparte’s Councils on his projected Invasion ; pre- 
sumed to he the only detailed Plan that has appeared practicable for 

Bonaparte' 
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Bonaparte to pursue in his nienaced Attempt ; to which is added^ aii 
Address to the Volunteers, &:c. 

A General Review of Men and Measures^ occasioned by ‘ Remarks 
of near and accurate Observers, Flam Answers, Replies,’ &c. By 
a more distant Observer, out of the Vortex of Party, ils. 

A Letter to Lord King, in Defence of the Conduct of tlie Direc- 
tors of the Banks of England and Ireland, w'hom his Lordship (in a 
Publication entitled ‘ I'houghts on the Restriction of Payments in Spe- 
cie, &C.’) accuses witli Abuse of their Privilege j with Remarks on 
the cause of the great Rise of the Exchange between Dublin and Lon- 
don, and the Means ’of E<jualmng it. By Henry Bouse, Esq. 2s. 

A Letter la a present Member of Parliament. By \V. H. T. Esq. 
Is. fid. 

Refutation of Attacks oa Members j a Reply to a Pumphlct called 
* A l^lain A-nswerd 

A Plain Reply to a Plain Answer. 

'rhe Reply of a Niiar Obstaver to some of the Answ’crs in ‘ Tlie 
Cursory Remaiks.’’ 2s. ud. 

A l^.lter to Robert Ward, Esq. M. P. 5 orra.dontd by his ‘ View 
of the relative Situations of Mr Piu and M*: Addington.’ 

The Correspondence of Mr Drake ^ to which arc pretixed, the Re- 
port of the Chief Consul j with au Explauatkm of the fictitious Names 
mentioned in the Letters. Is. fid. 

Stiictarcs on the Necessity of inviolably maintaining the Navigation 
iiid Cojonial System of Great Britain. By' ]A)rd Slieiheld'. 2 >, Od. 

Rcdectiosi'i prop(‘r for the pre^cut Tunes. (>d. or 5s. a dozen. 

and Jlho.ti at ion-, relative 10 the Military Pronaralions carried on 
in France, the Conrdusiou of ^be 'Lieaty of Amiens, .and the 

Commencement of the present War. From the Ficuch of Sir Francis 
D’hernols. Svc;. 2s. (id, ^ 

Remarks addressed to the Country, not to Parties. Is. od. 

Facts belter than Arguments j a f.clUr to tlve Right Hon. William 
Wyndhain. By a Volunteer. 4s. 

P.Uriotkinj or, the Love i/t our Country. lllusti^ated by Ksainples 
tioiu Ancient and Modem IILturv. By Wiiham Fi\ud, Es(^. Svo, 
boards. 

Rctiectioi'S tm the Subject of Mr Pill’s Neyv Adimini-tivition, 

Letter to Lord Arcliibaid Hamilton on the occasion <>f his i;»ie 
Pamphlet, in which th^; fata) Coivsequcuccs of the KingN IVlrlancholy 
Mate of Health are parlicularly considered. Svo. Is. {>d. 

I’oriTirAi. fxo^oMV. 

An Inquiry into tlic real Difference between Actual Money, Condsl- 
ing ot Gold and Silver, and Paper AToney of various Desciiptions - 
also, an Examination into the Constitutions of Bank.s, and the irj|)»;s- 
sllnlity of their (anubining tlw; two Characters of Bank and Exchc^pN-r. 
By Magens 1^, Magvms, Esq. 

Slricftires on the Second l^eport of the Commlv iviners of Nav.tl in- 
quiry under the Abuse Act, xelrilive to Chatham Chest. ]iy an old 
Governor of that Instiliulon. 2s. 

I i 3 . A 
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An Inquiry into the Depreciation of Irish Bank Paper, its Eflfects 
and Causes 3 and Remedy proposed. Is. 

An Account of the Ladies’ Society for the Education and Employ- 
ment of the Female Poor, 6 d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Pelham, on the State of Mendi- 
city in the Metropolis, By Matthew Martin, Es(|. Is. tid. 

Letters addressed to a Noble Lord, on the Manufacturer, Agricul- 
ture, and apparent Prosperity of Scotiaiiud ^ with Strictures on liie Spe- 
culations, Morals, and Manner ;> ot the Ninel eenlh Century, Is. tkl. 

pcsultory Observations on the Act of the last Session of Paxliamcvi^, 
for granting a Contribution on the Profits arising from Property, Pro 
fessions, Trade, and Offices. AddreSvSed to the Landed Interest. Is. ocL 

On the Lauded Property of England j an eiemtutary and prarili.d 
Treatise : r ontaining the Purchase, the Improvement, and the iVlatiage 
ment of J..anded Estate^’. By Mr Marshall. 4 to. ll. 11 s. Gel. board*?. 

A View of the Present State of the Question regarding the AbolilioTi 
of the Slave Trade. 'I'hird Edition. With an Apj^endix, containin',' 
a Statement of tlic Question of gradual and iminediate Abolition •, and 
Extracts from the Writings of Authors who have defended the SI aN? 
’'JTadc, .'Is. '4'lie Appevaiix separately. Is. 

Parnel’s Obseryatious Oii the Currency of Ireland, and upon tlu 
Course of Exchange between London and Dublin, A ntw i'hjition. 
With an additional Appendix, containing the Substance of the Evidence 
given before the Committee of the House of Coinuious. 

An Inquiry into the present Condition of the Navy of Great Biitnin 
and its Resources ^ with Suggestions calculated to remedy Evil?-, tin. 
Existence' of which is made apparent. ’ Is, od. 

* PHi^osorav. 

The Second Vvdutno of the Abridgment of the Pliilusophical Tran'- 
uctions. 2 l. '2<i» boards. ^ 

Elements of Natural Philosophy *, explaiulag the I.as^.s cmd Piincn 
pies of Attraction, Gravitation, Mechanics, Pneumatus, H\ di\Ofttatic'., 
Hydraulics, Electricity, irid Optic:- ; with a ]»Luerul View ot the SuLii* 
System, adapted to puidic and private Instruction *, Illustrated witli 
Diagrams. By John Webster. 8 vo, Gs. boards. 

An E.xperiraental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Ileal. 
By John Leslie. Illustrated witli Plates. Svo. A. 6 d, 

An Essay on the Modiricaliou of Clouds, and on the Principles oi 
their Production, Suspejxsion, and Destruction. By Luke Henvard. 
Head before the Askesian Society in the Session lS 0 i 2 -d, and published 
by direction of the Society. Svo. 2 s. Gd. 

UURAT. IMFKOVEMLNT. 

Hints for PIctures<ji 3 e Improvements in ornamented Cottages, and 
their Scenery j including Observations on the Labourer and his Col - 
tage. By Ednumd Bartlett, Jun, Illustrated tvlth Plates, Svo. 
ios. Gd. boards. . 

TIIKOT.00Y. 

, A.©!scoursc on the Duties Avhich Britons owe, especially in the pre- 

' ■ sent 
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siint eventful Crisis, to themselves, their King and ihclr Country, par- 
ticularly addressed to the Castor, Alsvvoith, Upton, and Sullon Loyal 
X^oluntecr Infantry, on their first Appearance at Chuvdu By the Rev. 
C. Hodgson, LL.B. Is* 

A Sermon delivered previous to the Presentation of Colours to tlie 
Waltham Abbey Volunteers. By John Mullens, A. M, 4 tu, Is. 6d. 

ReHections upon the Chapters of the Ne\^ IVstamenI, sdec t«-d from 
the Writings of approved Divines of the Church <;f Kngiand. J2iao. 
4 s. (>d, boards. 

Sermon on the Death of Dr Priestley, preached at Leeds, by W. 
Wood, F. L. S. Js. ()d. 

Sermons, by tlie Rev. J')r Martin, Monimail. Svo. 7 s. 6‘d. boards. 

'I'he Unhappy ICficcts of JCntliusiasm and Superstition, a Sciinon, 
pYeached May 2 A, iSOL at the Annual Meeting, Deptford, by Johii 
Evans- A. M. Is. 

A Guide to the Church, In several Thscourses ; to which are added, 
two Posi&cnj'ts 3 the I'lV'l, t?) those Mendsers of the Church who 0(xa- 
sumally fre<\ueTd other places of Worsliip 3 the second, to the Clergy 3 
v\lth an Appendix, in wliich the riinciplcs adwincc.i in the Guide are 
more fully mainUined, in Answer to Ctbjcc lions. By the Re\. Charles 
Daubeny. 2 voi. 8\o. 

Sermons delivered to the Congregallon of Protestant Dissenters at 
CalM.nnt Chapel, Leeds. By Joseph Bowden. Svo. 7 s. tid. 

An lliuslralion .'1 the I\Iorniri-jr Sen vice of ilu Church of England 3 
shewing not only the Use and Design of its vnriems Barts, and the great 
Propri( ly wllli which they are arranged 3 but also the Necessity of of- 
fc^'tng our l><'volions with tlic Worship of the Heart, no less than with 
the Sr' vice of the Lip. Uhno* 3 s. loauh'. 

A Swmou d( livered to the \Val‘i)!fm AShey A'uhiiileers on Bk- Pre- 
■^jnt'ition of thf ir Crj’U)u;s, By B'w Rev. S. M’.dlen, A. IM. 4 to. If. (>d, 

\ Cc.i:jsf‘ of Lrct('ic> on the L\idc-5Le aird Xalnrc ol Chuslininly^ 
dellvrrrfl at New jMccting'Houv,,, Gicat \’arnk)uth bA W. W.;b 
ford. S;-'. 1s, lid, boards, 

iirUaiiBs Eclio ! c/:, the Kin.g’.> Pra)cr, and the Subjcdls A. men 3 a 
Scrjno)), pieaclied ]\lay IS W, by George PhilLu's, Pristor of the, 
Bapti‘-!t Clmrcii. Is, 

d'he SAM’od 'Tree. By Jcd'.n ih-atlcy. 1 Pipages, hd, 

'The Roxal Penitent, a satud Drama. .By Julni BcT.thy, 1,s. 

(.c. 'nrcs on that Part of ihe Liiurgv of the Church of Enghind, 
contai.U'd In tlic Morning Ihaccr, By 'J'hoinas Rogers, M. A, 2 voi, 
<Svo. }:i<. boards, 

7 'hrce Sermons on the LouBs Prayer 3 in which is set forth that 
this Divine Ih-avev contains, a buimnary of tiie Commandments, the 
Fulness of tlip Brophe'^ior, .^nd die peifecl Form uf our Worship in one 
only God, manircsted in the Messiah. Is. (id. 

A Sermon preached m the Anniversary of the Royal Humane So- 
•ejetv, Apr;] i5. 1804 , Iiv i]r- Bishop of St DavidV* 5 10 which is add- 

I i 4 .d. 
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cci, an Appendix of Miscellaneous Observations on Resuscitation, by 
the Society^ 8vo. 

''llioughls on the Calvinistic and Armenian Controversy, By Geo* 
Stanley J'aber, B. D. Svo. Is, tid. 

The Character of the Christian I'cachcr delineated, and the Means 
of foiming it represented, in a Discourse delivered at Hackney, Jan. 8. 
1804, for the Bene.iit of the Academical Institution at Exeter. By 
Thomas Belsham, Is. 

The Trial of the Spirits 5 a seasonable Caution against Spiritual De - 
lurion : in three Disco^irses. By the Rev. Charles .Daubeny, 2s. 

Sermons on several Subiects and Occasions. By George Vanburgh, 
LL.D. Svo. ISO pages. 

Regular Attendance at Church the positive Duty of a Christian *, or, 
the Sin and Danger of neglecting the Public Worship of God ; a New 
Year’s Gift for the Parish. Svo. 

Sermons designed to elucidate some of the lending Doctrines of the 
Gospel. By the Hcv. Edward Cooper. 5s. boards. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. jostph Priestley. I’y John 
Disr.ey, D. D. Is. 

A Sermon on the same Orcasloii. By the Hev. .1. Edwards. Is. ()d. 

Reasons lor scpaiallng from the Church of Scotlanil. By William 
limes, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. Is. tid. 

A Word to the Wise, and a Hint to the Unthinking. 2d. or IvS. tki. 
per dozen. 

*llxe most imporiant Truths and Duties of Chrislianify statenL 2d. 

A Dbcourse delivered at Plackney, on Occ^ision of the death of Dt 
P riestley ; to which are annexed a Brief Memoir of Dr Priestley’s Life 
and Wii tinges j and a Letter from his Son, cent ainir.g the Pariiculaiv 
of his last illness. By 'Thomas Bv:lsham. 2s- 

The Duty of 'the KeUitions of those who are in flangerou". Hint to 
and the Hazard of hasty Intcn>.ents; a Sermon preached at i’.ancasUr , 
July 1 808. By the llev, 8. Girle. I3d. or 5s. per dozen. 

A Sermon preaclu d before the Society for the Suppression of Vicr , 
at St G«?Oigc’s, licmover Squaic, May 1804, by the Bishop of Llau- 
daff. Is, 

The Providence of God, a Norislan Pilze Essay. By James George. 
Durham. 2s. 

A Scnnoii preached before the .Tadges of Assize, at Kingston on 
Thames, 2 1st March 18u4. By the Itcv, John Barwis, A. M. 4lo, 
17 pages. 

Practical Discourses. By the Rev. R. Warner, 2 vol. Cvo. id', 
boards. 

Christian Theology ; or, Inquiry Into the Nature and geneial 
Character of Revelation. By the Kev. Rldiard Lloyd, A. M. Svo* 
8s. 

An Antidote to Infdelity opposed to the Antichristian Strh tiwc'^ 
of Mr Ciibbon •, containing Expositions on the Prophecies of our 811* 
*:ourIu Mauhev/ 24. Luke 21, With other Interesting 

DIs<puvitio! : 
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Disquisitions to similar Effect : with some few original Remarks. 4fS» 
boards. 

Sermons on the Evils that arc in the worhl, and on vaiious other 
Topics, from the German oF the Rev. G. J. 'Yoliikofcr. Ry the Rev, 
William 'Rooke, F. H. S. 2 vol. Svo. il. Is. hoards. 

The concurrent testimony of all the pciiodical journals, both 
at home and abroad^ in favour of the sermons and devotions of this ce- 
lebrated divine, not only on account of the unaflcctcd and captivating 
strain of eloquence in which they dov/, but for the benign and truly 
ev angelical spirit with which they arc aniinatcd, is sudidenliy known, 
^riiat they breathe the pure and genuine spirit of Cliristinnity, and ex- 
hibit religion to our view m a form the most animaled and all ruing, is 
indeed their peculiar praise, as thousands can happily Icstify, from llieir 
own experience of the cheerful and placid inllucncc they have had upon 
their heart and life. 

The Aulhentiritv, Uncorrupted Preservation, anil Crcdiinlity of the 
New 'resiamc'iit. By Godfrey Less, late Professor in the bhiLvcrbily of 
Gottingen, &<■ . Translated from the last Edition of the German, hy 
Roger King dou, A. M. of St .Iclm’s College, Cambridge. Svo. 7s* 
boards, 

Sennons, by the Rev. C. P, Laynrd, D. D. F. R. S. and F. A. late 
De^n of Bristol. Svo. 1 2s. boards. 

I'irst Principles of Chri'itian Knowledge : consisting of, 1. An Ex- 
planation of the mote dithcult Terms and Doctrines of the Church Ca- 
kxblsin jn\(i O'.Iice of Confirmation ; — and, 2. 'I’he .-\])ostlcs and Niceue 
t’rccds esenqdificd and piov'td from the Scriptuics. which is pre- 
fixed, an Intiod\K'tion on tlse D\:iy of conforming to the Established 
C Kurch, as gooii bebje'^ts and good Clni^Bans. By iliesRIght Rev. 
7 horiias Burpy’-s, D. D, Bishop of Si^David's. T2nio. Is, od. 

TOrOCR AlUiY. 

A general Ttineiary of England and \Va1e% and part ot SrolEmd ; 
compri^'ing the Direct and Cross Roads, t^rom Actual Admeasurement > 
with the ropulntloii of every Market-lowm, and NotLes of XobicmcTds 
;uid Geuticmeu’s Seats, 6cc, occ* On a new Plan. The Whole com- 
piled by David Ogllvy, pun. 7s. Cub boards. 

The Scenery, Anti(|uiticf!, and Biography of South Wales, from 
.Mritivials collected dunng Excursions in the y^ar ISod. By Benjamin 
Heath Alalkiu, M. A. F. S. A, Illustrated wltli Viev\s, ^c. dto, 
2l. 1 2s. (id, hoards. 

View’s of Jmnilon and its Environs, engraval b) Storcr and 
Gieig ; with copious Descriptions. Fait 1. of Volume I. 4to. ll. 
Jls.’od. 

The Scarborough Tour, In 1 803. By William Hutton, Efq. 
p. A. S. S *, coiUaining a Description of TTork and Scarbonrugh *, with 
ihanaiks on other Places. Svo. f>s. 

The Antupiltics of the Inns of Court, and Chancery *, containing 
j fi>U>ru:al and Descriptive .Sketches, relative to their original Founda- 
tion, Customs, 8cc, *, with an Introduction. By W. Herbert, 

t rated 
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Uated Tvlth Views. 4lo. With first Impressions. 2s. 2s. 8vo. IL 5s* 
boards. 

Paterson’s Roads, In a Pocket Size. 5s. od. sewed. 

The New Cambridge Guide, for 1804. 2s. Od. 

TRAVELS. 

A Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of England, and Greiif 
Part of the Highlands of Scotland \ including Remarks on English and 
Seotish Landscape j and General Observations on the State of Society 
and Manners. By Colonel 'Fhornlon. 4to. Illustrated with Plates, 
ll. Ids, boards. 

A Tour through tlie British West Indies, in the Years 1802 and 
1S03 \ giving a particular Account of the Bahama Islands. By Daniel 
M^Kinnen, Esq. 8vo. 

Travels in Ciuna *, conUilning Desciiplions, Comparisons, &.C. made 
and collected in the Course oi a short Residence at the Palace of Yiieii- 
ftiiri-yuen, and on a suiiscgicnt .lourncy through tlie Country from Pe- 
kin to Canton \ in which it is attempted to appreciate the Rank v.liich 
this extraordinary Empire may be considered to ladd »n the Stale of 
(Civilized Nations, By John Burrow, Esrj. late pri\aite Stx;rt-lary to the 
Earl of Macartney, inul vine of bis Suite as AniL t'Sadoi fiom Great 
Britain to the Emperor of Cliina. dto. llhistraicd ^vith Plalc'J. 

Letters wiltten during a dour ihroagh South Wales, in the Year 
1803 j rouBdnir»g Views of the Eli^tory, Customs, 6cr, of ihiU Part of 
the Principality j witli Clhservauons on its Scener}', Agticultinc, T'radc, 
ike. By the Rev. J. Ihans. S\o. 8s, boards. 

Observationi; on. a Tom made the Summer of IS03, to the West- 
ern Highlands of Scotland, iuterspeised with original Picccs of Descrip- 
tive and Kpisfohiry Poetry, i juio. As. boards. 

'^rravels in Swlt/e’dand. 'TranMaU*''! troni llie Frcr.rh ot 1C F. Lan- 
tier, by Eiederick Shoberl. o vol. J2ino. ii, ks, Ijoaids : oi 'wllii 
folio plates, 41. !-s. 

North Wales*, including its Scenery, Aiitiquilies, CJustt ni'-’, and .son\e 
Sketches of its Natural Hlstois ■, deliv.eatcd fioin two l-xcurdcnis 
through all the interesting Pails of that Country, diuiug the Rummers 
of 179vS and iStM. By Lite Rev, W, Biugley, A. M. 11 lustra fed wich 
u IVlap, Frontispiece, and Music. 2 voL Svo, 1 1. Is. ^board^. 

S.’RV;- 

The Elerricnts and Pra.ctice of AlMo'uvation and ]*and-!Siirvc>ing ; 
with an Appendi:: foiilainnig Ruic’. for Mea; uilng ilay. -Stac ks, AlarP 
r-ils, and Canai’^ rvith iiumenms Figuces and Copperplates. By .lo^cph 
Beck cl. S\c', Ss. board.-.. 

VETLRiNART- 

An Address to Yeomanry Cavalry, respecting the Management of 
ihtir Horses; periling out the Accidents and Diseases that are likely' 
'o happen in the Fkht, uful the mosl eHVctual Aleans for recoveiing 
tnriri . together with Directions for ShiKting, and practical Observations 
on the Prevemion and Cure of Lameness, By Jam^'S White, Vclcnumy 
Surgeon. 2^, od. 


A 
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A complete System of Veterinary Medicine. By James White. 
Vol, II. couiaining the Materia MeUica and Pharmacopuia. 12ino. 
5s. boards. 

VOYAGKS. 

The Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery, performed in tlic Lady 
Nelson, in the years lSOO-1 and 2, to New South Wales. By James 
Grant, Lieutenant in the Iloyal Navy ; including Remarks on the Cape 
de Verd Islands, Cape of Good Hope, the hitherto unknomi Parts of 
New Holland, discovered by him in liis Passage through the Streights, 
■separating that Island from the Land discovered by Van Diemen*, to- 
gether with Observations on the Soil, Natural Productions, &c. of New 
South \Valc> j and an account of the present State of the Falkland 
tdands ^ to which is prefixed, An Account of the Origin of Sliding 
Keels, and the Advantages resulting from their Use, 4to. ll. Is. 
tiOards. 

A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacife Ocean j in which the 
Coast of Asia, from the Latitude of ‘fn to 52 Deg. North, tlic Island 
or Insu (or Land of Jesso), the North, South, and Last Coasts of Ja))an, 
Lieuchieux, and the adjacent Isles, as well as the Coast ot Cosea, liave 
been examined and vsurve}'cd. Pe#fonned in the Sloop Providence, in 
rhe Years lp)3 o-7 and 8. By C'aptain Kobeit Broughton. * With 

Chii is "'ud oi)i<T Lngravings. Uo, Jl. f's. boauls. 
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INDEX. 


; A 

^fricn^ superior civilization of the inhabitants of the Interior parts of, 
448. 

America^ probable consequences ofher attaining possession of St Domingo, 
54 — magnitude of the private trade of, with India, 309, 

Antij^ua^ sketch of tlie landscape in, 420. 

Arthur^ Professor, some account of his parentage, &c. 169— peculiarity 
in his character, 170— subjects treated of in his discourses, 171— 
inference drawai from the marks of design in the universe placed by 
him on its true foundation, ib. — Goodness of the Deity defended, 172 
— communication of happiness not the sole principal of action in the 
Divine Mind, 173 — remarks on a future slate, 174 — varieties in the 
sentiments excited by inanimate objects, 175— little variety among 
men in their sentiments concerning beauty and sublimity, ib.— illus- 
tiated in the external objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, 
ib. — illustraled in the verdure of nature, ib.— observations ou the 
alleged inllucnce of custom in matters of taste, 117. 

Auchinleck manuscript, account of, 438. 

B 

curious discovery W’ith regard to, 3S0. 

Bahama islands, account of the wreckers in, 421— treatment of the 
negroes 426, ^ ^ i 

Baroloos^ an African tribe, accouiit of, 447. 

Beautify vs hat the circumstances in exteri,,^al objects which occasion the 
sensation of, 175 — illustrated in the verdure of nature, lb. 

Benares, account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of, 322. 

Bengal, slate of the peasantry, &c. in, 324. 

Bentham's treatise on legislation, &c. singularity attending the publica- 
tion of, 1 — general character of the author’s former works, ib.— plan 
of the present performance, 3 — division of the subject, ib.— what 
the principle on which his system depends, 4 — enumeration of the 
pleasures of which man is susceptible, 5 — in what ways pain may be 
attached to particular actions, 6 — ^upon what the value of a pleasure 
or pain depends, ib. — catalogue of circumstances by which the sen- 
sibility is affected, ib. — classification of evils, 7 — inquiry into the 
difference between the principles of legislation and morality, 8— false 
principles that have been permitted to interfere with the strict notions 
of utility, 9 — examination of Mr Bentham’s system, 10. 

Bonaparte, Mr Holcroft’s character of, 95. 

Baoshoaams, a tribe of KaBers, some pardculars respecting^ 446— de- 
scription of their houses, ib.— *^tate of society among, 447. 

BovlevarJsf, 
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Bou/evards^y picture of the, 91, 

Britain^ Dniidism supposed to, have originated in, 394. 

JSroto/zV, Dr, sermons, i90~chdracter tvhich a Christiim preacher should 
dadeavour to maintain, 191 — ^rcli^on favourable to the enjoyment of 
life, 193 — interests of the. Society for I^elief of the Sick Poor re- 
commended, 195 — general remarks on the division, style, &c. of these 
discourses, 19(5. 

C 

CijrfiT-Idris,' wonderful effects of an excavation in, 398. 

Cafe of Good Hope, importance of to Britain, from its central situa- 
tion, 448 — as a naval station, 452-.»-as furnishing valuable articles 
for consumption and exportation, 453 — as a territorial acquisition, 
455— method suggested of improving the neighbouring country, 45 (k 

Capital^ definition ot, 3(55. 

Care*Lv, specimen from, of the amatory style of the reign of Charles 1. 1G3 . 

Celtic understanding, Pinkerton’b definition of, 38(». 

Chnmoumj^ curious phenomenon in the Glaciers of, 415. 

Charity recommended, 195. 

Chatham^ letters of the Earl of, 377 — what the public ought to expect 
from a work of this kind, 378 — introductory remarks by Lord 
Grenville, 379— observations on the chariu3er and conduct of Cla-^ 
rendon, 380 — study of the classics recommended, 3S2 — description 
of good- manners, 3S3 — piety recommended, 3S5. 

Chatterton^ Thoimas, works of, 214— cause of the delay of the publica- 
tion, 215 — specimen of the author’s early talents for versification, 
218— remarks on his life, prefixed by Dr Gregmy, 217 — to wbnt 
the inconsistencies of Chatlertou’s chararu-r and conduct may be as- 
cribed, ^18 — divisioTi of his pnem«, 21'.> — those ascribed by him to 
Rov.dey superior to his ovvti p..i toimunce*-, ib.— inferiority of 

the la'Jer accounted for, 220 — instances of his strange rage for lite- 
rary imposture, 224 — subjects of hh avoHved poems, 22o — of his 
prose pieces, 227 — curious mistakes he has committed in his forgeries, 
228-^refiections on his unhappy fiite, 230, 

Chinesf^ plan for improving the Cape of Good Hope by the introduc- 
tion of, 456. 

Chr bti unity ^ importance of the doctrines peculiar to, 192. 

Circufristances in external objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, 
175— ‘‘illustiated in the verdure of nature, ib. 

Clarendon^ Lord, observations on the character and conduct of, 380. 

Ciassics^ study of recommended, 382. 

Company^ East India, rapid increase of their debt, 312— decrease of 
their sales^ ib,— extent and population of their possesriufts, 324— 
number of their servants, &c. 327. 

Courage^ \xovi it' may be acquired, 114. 

Ci/Wperj life and posthumous writings of, 273— mOarks on public 
schoolv 275— examination of Dr Paley’s argument in favour of the 
EngJim iumrthy^ 276— account of an ekfction visit, ib.--i-dcath of 

' 'Captain 
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Captain Cook supposed to be a divine judgment, 281— extract from 
a poem addressed to an ancient and decayed oak, 283. 

Custom^ observations upon the alleged influence of, in matters of taste, 17T. 

D 

Darwin^ Dr, IVIiss Seward’s memoirs of the life of, 230 — matter and 
arrangement of, 231— of the character and manners of the Doctor, 
232— accident he met with, 234 — philosophical observation on, by 
Miss Seward, ib. — commences his Zoonomia, 235 — forms a botani- 
cal society, ib. — purchases a rural retreat near Litchfield, 237 — in 
what the originality of manner of his poetry is supposed to consist, 
238 — that manner anticipated by a much earlier writer, 239, 

Davicsy Mr, his Celtic lescarches, 38d — remarks on the class of writers 
to which he belongs, ib. — geographical knowledge of Noah detailed, 
389 — curious div^cuvery with regard to Babel, ib. — commentary on a 
passage of Virgil, 39u — probability of Stonehenge, &c. being druidL 
cal monuments considered, 391 — theory of the formation of lan- 
guage^ 39S — origin ui the primitive names, 399. 

goodness ot, defended, 172- — communication of happiness not 
his only principle of action, 173. 

Do/owuu his mode of explaining the fusion of lavas, 36 — ^liigh value of 
his writings, 284 — unmerited suflhrings he underwent, 285 — his 
death, ib. — some account of his biographer, 286 — of the philoso- 
phy of mineralogy, 288 — definition of mineralogy, practical and 
philcsQ^ihical, 239— to what the attention of mineralogists has been 
chiefly directed, ib. — sources of the confusion that prevails in that 
science, 29u. 

Uruldism asserted to be of Phrenlcian o*n|^n, 3‘-H— said to be tnught 
the Gauls by Pyihaguras, 392— asserted with more probability to 
have originated in Britain, 394—^ infilled to mine parts only of that 
island, 395 — general boundaries of, fixed, 395 — nature of the places 
in which its ceremonies were performad, ib. 

Dutchiuin^ character of, by Mr Holcroft, 87. 

DumesniU explanation by, of the diflference between the word blandu? 
and its synonymes, 4o9. 

E 

Edjicivorlb, Miss, her popular talcs, laudable design, &ic, of, 329^ — 
dangers of procrsstiuaUon e.\emplified, 331 — ^general estimate of the 
work, 337. 

Erato^i/ieries, sieve of, reinvented by Dr Horsley, 270. 

Euclid^ W'orks of, not a subject for modern criticism, 25S — account of 
Dr iflorsley’s edition of, 259 — ^ol his cxecudon of that work, 262, 

Evils^ Mr Bentham’s ^ilassification of, 7. 

r 

Frt/r, Dutch, account of, 87, 

Fisherman^ singular anecdote of, 422. 

France^ immense natural resources of, 48— remarks on, 49— conse 
qucnces prognosticated from the revolution In, 50 — military resources, 
5 , 5 — inquiry into the line of conduct which she will probably pursue 

. towards 





ii2 

ttwards Rti^sia jm<i En^«nd, 57i-H:onseqisences of an allian<Se te- 
tween France and Russia, of defence which ^ught to be 

adopted by Brttain against, €2. 

French^ observations on the present costume of the, 90. 

G 

Gtargks of Yirgil, Sotheby’s translation of 296 — a work of great merit, 
39<5— 4ias a tendency towards the Darwinian manner of writing, 297, 
of Chamouny, curious phenomenon observed in, 415— ^explana- 
tion of, by Count Rumford, 416 — objections to, ib, 

Crwd^et^iiffg^ description of, 383. 

Gower, Dan. character of his Confessio Amantis, 156. 

Gr&mtnarian, good, character of a, 462. 

Greftville, Lord, introductory remarks on Lord Chatham’s letters to 
hisbephew, by, 379. 

Gropes, indispensably necessary to the performance of the rites of Dru- 
idism, 397. 

H 

Happiness, communication of, not the sole principle of action in the di - 
vine mind, 175. 

Ileal, great effect of polished substances in reflecting, 40S — practical re- 
marks on the nature of, 414. 

Herring fishery, cause of its being so improduclive assigned by Dr 
Walker, 71. ' 

Highland Society, what the objects of, 63 — remarks upon, ib, — review 
of papers in the second volume of its transactions, (>6. 

Hill, Professor, his synonymes of the Latin language, 457 — great ex- 
pectations excited by, 458~difllcultics attending such a woiL, 459 
faults the«aulhor has committed, 4o0— in introducing frivolous and 
extraneous matter, 464 — in his%fri«^ translations, 465 — in jjerverting 
the meaning of words — of the philosophy of prepositions, 473— ex- 
amples of his more successfuPexerlions, 475— general character, 476, 

Hindoos, division of into casts, 316— bad effects of that system of so- 
ciety, 316— greatest obstacle to the coiiversion of to Chrisllanit), 319 
— ^rude state of their agriculture, ib. — ^^vi*etchcd implements of, ib. 
—most glaring defects in, ib. — ^number of harvests, and grains prin- 
cipally raised, 321— grain, how measured, ib. — ^s) stem of mi al eco- 
nomy similar to the Jbrench metayer system, ib. — singular burden up- 
on agriculture, ib, — account of a zemiudary in the neighbourhood of 
Benares, 322— quantity of seed and produce of an acre in India and 

^ England compared, 323. 

llolcrofPs travels, remarks on the style of, 84 — ^r\hat the professed ob- 
ject of, ib.— general contents, 85 — ^tobacco vsmokrng anecdote, ib.— 
Harburg, 86— Groningen, ib.— description of a Dutchman, 87— 
of a Dutch fair, ib.— why no water mills in Holland, *88— singulari- 
ty in the French landscape, ib.— reflections on approaching Paris, 89 
—entry into the city, ib.‘--obaervatk)ns on the present costume of 
the nation, 90— on Fttnch character, ib.-«— picture of the 





'®<»uJevard$, the Frenchwomen, 93-^lsusc of hats mjnrious 

io chasdtyi 94f— namher of suicides in Paris, 95— cliaxacUr of Bo 
najparte, ib.~ph;^$iognoimcal sketch, 96— g^nernl leinarks, ib* 
liorsiey^ Dr, his edition of Euclid, — remarks on former labours of 

the etoor, 253— on the study of malhemalics, 2oO — maxim of em- 
ploying only Euclid for elucidating Euclid examined, 2o2. 

Hunter^ William, his travels through France, &.c, 201— remarks on 
writers of voyages and travels in geneial, ib. — character of the pre^ 
sent work, 208 — grand secret in the authors art of wrilmg, 200 — 
arguments against plundering shipwrecked maiiuers, 210— hint for 
augmenting the public revenue, 212— remaiks on the author’s style 
of language, 213. 

J^ckion's remarks on military medicine, motives of the publlcatiSn of, 
118— his proposal of a medical school, 119— management of the hos- 
pital in the isle of Wjglil, 181— manner of delairicg the pheno- 
mena of febrile diseaw's, is> — ^teim rhythm of movement applied by 
the autht>r to tHe living human body, 185— itmedu^s for icsUning it 
when destiojcd, 181. 

indiOy great iinportanre of every disemsion coBcerniug, 303— difiercnce 
between our situation there at present, m\d what it was formexi), ib.— 
what the most effectual way to preset vc India to Britain for the great- 
est length of time, .105 — coloni station of, compared with that of A- 
merica, ib. — wisdom of allowing a free trade xvhb, examined, 30S— 
magiiitutle of the American trade with, 309— bad effects of the sys- 
tem of Indian monopoly, ib.— in «he home market, .HI— in the A- 
siatic part of our empire, ib.— rapid increase of the Companj’.s debt, 
»1 2— decrease of their sales, ib.— division of the xiativ^s irlc^sasts, 
316— bijd effects of that syste\j;.4 , society, 318— wretched scate of 
their agiiculturc, 319— grains prinapally raised in India, 320 — 
weights and measures in use, 321— sy^stem of rural economy, ib.— 
singular burden upon agriculture, ib. — account of a zemiudary in 
the neighbourhood of Benares, M2 — tjuanliLy of seed and produce 
of an acre in India and England compuied, 323— cxtnxt and popu- 
lation of the English dominions in India, 324— number of the Com- 
pany’s servants, &c. 3:^1— sufticiency of t)ie present military esta- 
blishment to protect our settlements, doubtful, 32S. 

/W/Vvr, West, impolicy of attempting conquests in, 457. 

Jtalfj^ great variety of volcanic phenomena in, 27. 

1 ^ 

Kafferjj supposed to be the descend^ts of a tribe of Bedoum Arabs, 
* 441 . 

L 

elfoctu t>f subdivision of, compared with macluneiy, 37Jt» 
Lahouref% Br Smith’s division of, into productive and unproductive, 
B54^no solid distinction bctiveen the effective powers of, 355. 

<3$ modern^ EumpC) fifom what sources derived, 152— history 
of, indmittcly ccmnected with that of poetry, ib* — ^hiquiry into the 
yoL. iV* w* 3. ' ' It k origtu 



su 

origin of tlie Scoririt theory of the 

formation of language, 398. ^ 

Zcva^ inmjiryinto the d|versftie$of, 33«-<-opimott of Werner with tffg^xd 
to the romation of, 34-— of Bjresdnc and Thomson, of IVJ, JPatrm, 

35— of Bolomieu, 36. 

Lmderdgt 0 (Lord) Inqwiy into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth, by, 343— good consequences resulting from men of high 
tank turning their attention to literary fmrsuits^ ib.— what the sub- 
jects professed to be discussed in the present treatise, 344— plan of, 
345^value of a commodity how estimated^ 34^— definition ^ pub- 
Jic Wealth, 350— wealth of an individual, how to be estimated, 351 
—A fandamental error m Lord I.auderdale’s sj^eculations exposed, 
353— 'leading opinions which divide political inquirers upon the 
soirees of national wealth, 154}— objections to, ib.— inferences with 
respect to the nature and sources of national wealth, 362 — sources of 
tvealth alleged to be threefold, 365— definition of capital, ib.— jxist- 
ness, &c, of Lord Lauderdale’s discoveries in political economy dl*»- 
cussed, 371— means of increasing wealth according to him, ib. — 
effects of subdiviaton of labour and machinery compared, ib.— possi- 
bility of augmenting national opulence by any other than the means 
of its production examined, 372— general observations, 374. 

Law^ Agrarian, opposed by the people of Normandy, 103. 

l»eueites frequently found in lavas, 40. 

Xfrr, Quarterly, of New Publications, 242.487. 

Logan^^m% not the u-ork of art, 397. 

extract from Ins Booke of Troy,' 15H. 

M 

^Mr) Tour through the British West Indies, bj, 419— 
SGi^rcity of books cat that sketch of the Antigua land- 

scape, 420— account of the vpteckers, 421— anecdote uf a lisliermau, 
422— account of Tcacli thh pirate, 433 — ^remarks ou the treatment 
of the slaves, 424— reflections on the fate of the original inhabitants, 
426. , 

M&ikine^ history of, little else than a succession of fanciful systems, 185 
—whence the opinion that all theory in, is useless, 184. 

Mineraiog^^ philosophical 'definition of, 289. 

Minerals ejected unaltered by Vesuvius, 40, 

Monta^Uy Lady Mary Worlley, statement of facts respecting the fir ^ 
publication of her Letters, 254. 

Morgan^ e Ccanpai alive View of the Public Finances, &c. 75— gcncN. ^ 
positions maintained in, ib.— objections to, 76^avcifage amount ot 
the expciiccs of the war escablishment during several periods, ib.— 
permanent taxes, &c, 77— general table ,of tlie relative expences 
the three last wars, 78— means ^ployed by tninist^ for tairiug 
ncy, 79— objociioi>s to Mr Morgan’s arguxficnls against the prolusion 
f>f mmi’^try, 8t. 
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Names^ primitive, odgii) ^ 5^99. 

Nations^ remarks on lie progress of, from weakaess to matiirity, 47. 

Neergaar^l^ the biographer (trf Dolomieu, 286~vcrsalility of his gemus, 
287— specimen of the infonnation he furnishes, ib* 

NegroeSj Keats of troj^al cHmales better supported by, than by white 
people, 405— cause of explained, 407. 

Newton^ Sir Isaac, remarks on Dr Horsley’s edition of the works of, 
258. 

Nt^ah^ geographical knowledge of, 389. 

O 

Oah^ veneration of the Druids for, 397. 

Objects^ inanimate, varieties in the sensations excited by, 174— exter- 
nal, circumstances which occasion the sensation of beauty in, 175. 

Odm^ Richards’, a drama, story of and extracts from, 339. 

P 

Valhdium^ evamination of the properties of, 1 64 — remarkable circum- 
stances ill its composition, 167. 

Pbcemcianr^ acquainted ivith the Biidsh isles, 392. 

Principles^ of legislation and morality, inquiry into the difference be- 
tween, 8. 

Piety ^ recommended, 385. 

Pleasures j Mr Bentham’s enumeration of those of which man is sus- 
ceptible, 5. 

Poetical^ extracts— from Lydgate, 158 — from Carew, 163— from Chat- 
terton, 216 — from a poem entitled ‘Universal Beauty,’ 239— from 
Cowper, 2$ 3 — from Sotheby’s translation of Virgil’s Georgies, 297 
—from Richards, 339. t o — 

Preacher y Christian, character hc<N.u4?ld endeaviJm to maintain, 191. 

Prepositions^ Latin, remarks on Dr Hill’s. philosophy of, 473, 

Procrastination, dangers of, exemplified, 331. 

Putssaye, M. causes to w^hich he ascribes the French revolution, iOO— 
some account of him, 104— part he acted in the debates of the cham- 
ber of nobles, 106— takes the constitutional oath, 107— consequences 
of the king’s flight to Varennes, 108— examination of the policy of 
the other European powers at the time of the French revolution, 109 
—conduct of the emigrants, 110— Puissaye raises a body of royalists, 
ib. — is seconded by Baron Wimpffen, 111— marches to oppose the 
troops of the convention, 112— defeats them, 113 — his troops seized 
with a panic, ib.— retires into Brittany, 114— reffections on courage^ 
ib.— sets out for England, 116. j 

^ . 

^esnai, what sort of labour really productive, according 85^— 
argument of his followers concerning the value of labom' answered^ 
361« 

V E 

Baskleigh^ Mr, bis laudable disposition to diffuse infermation, 117. 
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R^I^iony Christian, importance of riie doctrines peculiar to, 
fiucnce of^ favourable to the enjoyment of life, 19S, 

ReviUution% French, causes which produced it, lOO. 

Rtchardt^ George, his poems, 337--«expeclalion‘> raised by hjs earlier 
performances, Jb,~not fully gratified in the present work, 338~ 
general estimate of its merits, ib« — contents of the iirsl volume, ib.~ 
story of, and extracts from his Odin, 339— contents, &c. of the se- 
cond volume, 342. 

Rutf^ordy Count, Inquiry concerning the nature of heat, 8cc. by, 399 
•wrrsetvicc icndercd to science by his experiments, ib.-— original expe- 
liur^ts of, 400— account of the apparatus employed by him in hi^ 
investigations of the nature of heat, ib.— description of a thermoscopc, 
402— method of employing it, 404— beneficial effects resulting to 
the natives of cold climates from smearing themselves v\ith oil, 4oo— 

, of a similar practice of the Hottentots, 4U7— how the negroes aie 
enabled to support the heats of tropical climates, 407— cxarainulion 
of spme of the general inferences deduced by the Count from his ex- 
periments, 409— practical remarks, 414— distinguishing features of 
the author’s style of writing, 415— curious phenomenon observed by 
him in llie glaciers of Chamouny, ib.— his explanation of, 410— ob- 
jections to, lb. 

Rtuua^ in whfit degree her interests arc connected w’ith those of olhci 
lotions, 59. 

S 

^ahwn^ their manner of depositing their spawn, 72— enemies of, 7o. 
Sen$ihilityy ciicumstances by which it is affected, 6. 

Sermpn^y remarks on, the composition, &c. of, 3 90. 

intritisic strength, &c. of France and Russia, a singular 
performance, 4i— r^carks on d^iNilcnts of the author, ib.— oii the 
progress of nations from weakness to maturity, 47 — his opinion of 
the immense natuial resouices of France examined, 48— his dcficl 
ency in general views, 49— consequences prognosticated from the 
Fifanch revolution, 50— observations on the state of St Domingo, 52 
—military resources of France considered, 55— line of conduct which 
she will probably pursue towards Russia and England, 57— of the 
connexion between Russia and other nations, 59— consequences which 
may result to Great Britain firom an alliance between h ranee and 
Russia, ol— measures of direct hostility to be apprehended from 
thence, ib.— how to be guarded against, <54. 
bhvtf trade, great importance of the question regarding its aboEtion, 
476— unparalleled sufferings occasioned by, 478— pleas of the trad* 
trs for its continuance considered. 479* 
iiavesy remarks on the treatment in the West Iridies, 424. 
i>miby Dr, a theory of, recited by Lord Lauderdale, 348^-hi$ divisidh 
of labourers Into productive and unproductive, 354*-no solid distinc- 
tion between the effective powers of the two classes, 355 — definition 
cd; capital, 3d<i# ’ 

some account of» critii^ue upon his' style of poetry. 

Slate 
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, ' 

Swe^ fiitiire, remarks on> 174, 

Huiphur^ sapposed an agent in the fiision of lavas, So'. 

Synonymous^ deiinition of the word, 400. 

T 

Tabie^ general, of the relative expences of the three last wars, 78. 

Taste^ observations on the influence of custom in matters of, 177. 

Teachy John, the famous pirate, accoimt of, 423. 

Theory of the formation of language, 398. 

Thermoscope y description of, 402. 

Thomson y Dr, his system of chemistry, 120 — remarks on the preface 
to, 121-— what the professed object of the work, lb.— division of 
the subject, 122— division of simple substances, 124— of compounds, 
125— subdivisions of the primary compounds, 126— definition of 
chemistry, 127— manner of treating of the simple hoodies, ih.— of 
the simple combustibles, 12S — of caloric, 129 — of the equal distri- 
bution of temperature, 131— effects of heat, ib. — capacity of bodies 
for heat, 132 — ^tables of the difference of specific caloric in bodies, 
&c. 133— of cold, 134— of the sources of caloric, 135— tables of 
tlie constituent parts of water, 3 36— division of acids, ib.— table of 
the constituent parts of oil, 137 — of salts, 138 — of affinity, 140 — 
contiguous attraction, 141— cohesion, ib. — of heterogeneous affinity, 
3 i^'Z — consideration of the methods proposed to express the strength 
of evi^ry affinity in numbers, 144— of compound affinity, 145— che* 
mical €' aminatlon of nature, 146 — of tlie atmosphere, ib.— defiui- 
lion of mineralogy, 147— classification of minerals, 147. 

Torre del Greco, effects of an eruption of lava on, 37. 

Tr ansae ikns of the Highland Society, of Scotland, 63— wh at the ob - 
jects of the Society, ib. — ^Walker on peat, mrd 

corn of the Highlands, 6S— black cattle, 69— So- 
merville on the growth, ib. — on heath, 70 «t— M ac- 

donald on manufactures, ib.— Rerin??^ plan of an inland village, ib. 
— ^Walker on the natural history of the hemng, 71— on the natural 
history of the salmon, 72 — Melville on the fisheries of Scotland, 73 
—Headrick on improvements in the Highlands, ib.— general remarks 
on the preceding papers, 744 

Tristrem^ Sir, a romance, by Thomas the Rhymer, 427— outline of 
the stoij^ of, 428 — some acr^ount of the author, 437— inquiry into 
the antiquity, &c. of the poem, 438 — history of, 439. 

U 

Value of a commodity, how constituted, according to Lord Lauderdale, 
347— as considered by former writers, ib. 

Vesuviusy account of an eruption of, 30. 

Virglly curious commentary on a passage of, 390. 

UmversCy inference drawn from the marks of design in, placed on its 
true foundation, 171. 

VokaAoeSy^ cau$c$ the erroneous, descriptions of the eruptions of, 23 
—supposed forttleriy to be eructations of a central fire, 32— objections 
to that bypotbesis, ib. 
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i$«ting)d^nd £iq|b radm hf TutxA IdtudasMte^ 

Ik, d^^on o^ 35(V>-o£ aa iMfitSdi^luHr^o be iwtiwatod, $51. 
Wrttherti, account 4^1. 

/ a ^ 

*3%(Niwn^ J ^ g^M y riiliiBKtiBit'n^ dniing the tniddk iig«^ iS9. 

y ^ ^ 

Stj^l^mS0^ in the ndighboorhood of Bfftacee, account 3 $ 2 . 
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